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I  Chcdc  put  Cbeir  Crust  in 
Cbetr  Dandd  ^  && 


tiM  ApOU*  IfMHll  BOOllCC 
dMIptCF  lllVt|P  ilfllll* 


he  wCedom  of  tf)c  scribe 
cotnetf)  by  opportunity 
of  leisure;  and  be  that 
hath  little  bueineee  shall  be- 
come wise* 

H^^owehall  he  become  wise 
ffiij  thatholdeththeplough, 
iffl^^  that  glorieth  in  the 
shaft  of  the  goad,  that  dri^eth 
oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their 
labours,  and  who«e  discourse 
is  of  the  stock  of  bulls?/^  De 
will  set  his  heart  upon  tum- 
inghis  furrows;  andhis  wake- 
fulness is  to  give  his  heifers 
their  fodder. 

I  o  is  every  artificer  and 
workmaster^/ifthat 
passeth  his  time  by 
night  as  by  day ;  they  that  cut 
gravings  of  signets,  and  his 
diligence  is  to  make  great  va- 
riety;  he  will  set  his  heart  to 


I 


be  wakeful  to  adorn  them  per- 
feaiy. 

jO  is  the  potter  sitting 
at  his  work,  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel  about 
with  his  f ee^  who  is  alway 
anxiously  set  at  his  work,and 
all  his  handy  work  is  b  v  num- 
ber; he  will  fashion  the  clay 
with  his  arm,  and  will  bend 
its  strength  in  front  of  his 
feet;  he  will  apply  his  heart  to 
finish  the  glazing,  and  he  will 
be  wakeful  to  make  clean  the 
furnace* 

's'^S  II  these  put  their  trust 
■yi^m  intheirhands;andeach 
!^i^^^  becometh  wise  in  his 


own  work,  /f^  CQithout  these 
shall  not  a  city  be  inhabited, 
and  men  shall  not  sojourn  nor 
walk  up  and  down  therein, 
hey  shall  not  be  sought 
for  in  the  council  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  as- 
sembly they  shall  not  mount 
on  high ;  thev  shall  not  sit  on 
the  seat  of  tne  judge,  and  they 
shall  not  understand  the  cove- 
nant of  judgement:  neither 
shall  they  declare  instruftion 
and  judgement ;  and  where 
parables  are  they  shall  not  be 
found. 

^^  utthevwill  maintain  the 
1^^  fabricofthe  world: and 
^^  In  the  handiwork  of 
their  craft  is  their  prayer^  ^- 
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The  quotations  this  month  are  from  the  early  addresses  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


BULLETIN 


"  The  price  of  the  Studio  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art 
was  incorrectly  quoted  last  month.  By  mail  it  is  $2.75  in 
paper  covers;  $3.35  if  bound  in  cloth. 

The  Publishers  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  commenting 
on  the  increase  in  price  for 
THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 
Everybody  says  it  b  worth 
more  than  we  ask,  namely, 
$1.50  per  year. 

The  October  Number  will  contain,  among  other  good 
things,  the  first  of  the  articles  on  The  Master  Craftsmen, 
by  Miss  Irene  Sargent,  Syracuse  University.  I,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  Illustrated. 

A  novel  and  effective  utilization  of  autumn  leaves  will 
be  described  by  Mr.  Edmund  Ketchum,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Albright 
Gallery  of  Buffalo,  the  coming  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  the  Stephen  Salisbury 
gift  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  the  generous  bequests  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  for  art  museums,  and  lastly  the  publication  of 
the  long  brooded  plans  for  the  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
are  all  signs  of  the  times,  reminding  us  emphatically  that  we 
are  destined  to  be  supplied  with  art  museums. 

But  with  what  kind  of  art  museimis?  Shall  we  go  on 
mimicking  the  picture  galleries  of  Europe,  and  multiplying  huge 
collections  of  bric-a-brac,  or  shall  we  build  museums  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  own  people? 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  make  in  every  city  an  art  museum 
of  the  ordinary  type  is  evident  the  moment  one  stops  to  think 
about  it.  The  masterpieces  of  sculpture  are  at  Athens,  Rome, 
Paris,  and  London,  and  are  likely  to  stay  there.  The  master- 
pieces of  painting  are  in  the  Pitti,  the  Uffizi,  the  Hermitage, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  National  Gallery,  nor  will  they  ever  migrate 
to  America.  The  Europeans  have  had  first  choice  in  collecting 
these  things.  The  second  choice  fell  to  New  York  and  Boston^ 
the  third  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  the  fourth  to  Detroit  and 
Washington,  and  so  on.  Each  ^succeeding  museum  of  the  con- 
ventional type  is  doomed  to  be  worse  than  its  predecessor. 
Multiply  them  as  we  may,  we  shall  still  have  to  go  to  Europe 
to  see  the  great  things. 

Art  museums  have  usually  sprung  from  private  collections, 
and  have  fed  on  private  collections,  until  in  some  cases  they 
have  become  unwieldy   and  well-nigh   useless.    Crowded  with 
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objects  which  reflect  a  personal  taste  (not  always  intelligent), 
objects  prized  for  the  money  they  represent,  the  peculiar  treas- 
ures of  the  over-rich,  such  museums  are  to  the  conimon  people 
a  mere  wonderment,  and  to  the  thoughtful  workingman  an 
mexcusable  extravagance.  The  throngs  that  drift  through  their 
galleries  on  Sunday  afternoons  get  little  or  nothing  from  them. 
The  galleries  are  just  good  loafing  places,  or  would  be  if  the 
custodians  would  only  loaf  elsewhere. 

The  museum  autiiorities  in  Boston  have  been  anxious  for 
years  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation  between  the  museum, 
the  schools,  and  the  shops.  Committees  have  long  been  planning,* 
advertising,  distributing  tickets,  offering  lectures, — and  accom- 
plishing but  little.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  is 
meditating  upon  the  same  problem,  and  the  other  museums  of 
our  cotmtry  will  follow  suit,  for  a  loafing  museum  is  a  disgrace 
in  a  cotmtry  like  America  where  every  man  is  supposed  to  do 
his  share  of  honest  work.  The  efficiency  of  our  public  libraries 
as  popular  educators  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  our  museums.  The 
problem  of  making  the  museum  an  educational  force  in  the 
community  will  never  be  solved  by  advertising  and  talking. 
The  museum  itself  must  be  bom  again. 

We  need  in  every  American  metropolis  not  a  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  but  a  fine  Museum  of  Arts.  The  feature  of  first 
importance  in  such  a  museum  is  a  Hall  of  History.  This  should 
be  a  room  five  htmdred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  lighted 
from  the  top  only,  with  doors  at  the  ends  only.  The  walls  and 
fioor  of  this  room  should  be  accurately  divided  and  constructed 
to  present  clearly  to  the  eye  the  scale  of  time,  from  the  dawn  of 

*Tbe  writer  was  employed  by  one  of  these  committees  in  Massachusetts,  to  make 
special  studies  of  the  problem  in  Europe  in  1903,  and  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  in  1904 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on  the  Principles  of  Beauty  and  their  Embodiment 
in  Greek  Art.  The  results  of  his  investigations  in  Europe  were  embodied  in  a  report  to 
the  committee,  including  a  plan  for  establishing  a  museum  of  the  type  herein  set  forth. 
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authentic  history  to  the  present  day.  On  the  left  wall  should 
be  a  diagram  lowing  the  evolution  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  the  theatre  wherein  the  arts  have  developed, — ^together 
with  the  names  and  life  lines  of  the  discoverers,  explorers,  gen- 
erals, and  potentates  who  have  established  and  ruled  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  Below  this  chart,  in  a  show  case  of  glass, 
should  be  arranged  chronologically  a  series  of  models  made 
to  scoJe,  of  all  the  means  of  conveyance  and  transportation  man 
has  devised,  from  the  raft  and  dugout,  the  ox  cart  and  the  dog 
sledge,  to  the  ocean  liner  and  the  electric  express  train.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  should  appear,  superimposed  upon 
the  scale  of  time,  small  reproductions  of  all  the  important  sculp- 
ture and  pictorial  art  of  the  world,  and  objects  of  handicraft 
such  as  jewelry  and  utensils,  together  with  the  names  and  life 
lines  of  the  great  artists  and  craftsmen.  Below  this  chart,  in 
a  show  case  of  glass,  should  be  arranged  chronologically  a  series 
of  models  made  to  scale  of  all  the  essential  tools  and  labor-saving 
machines  man  has  invented  for  use  in  the  arts,  from  the  hand 
loom  and  the  potter's  wheel  to  a  multiple-color  cylinder  press. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  extending  its  entire  length,  should 
be  a  show  case  ten  feet  wide,  its  base  raised  two  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  its  glass  top  three  feet  six  inches  from  above  the  base. 
Within  this  case  should  be  arranged  chronologically  models 
made  to  scale  of  all  the  important  architecture  of  the  world 
from  the  great  Pyramid  to  a  modem  skyscraper.  Above  this 
case  upon  a  vertical  chart  extending  the  entire  length  (both 
sides  of  the  chart  being  alike)  should  appear  the  names  and  life 
lines  of  all  the  great  writers,  poets,  philosophers,  seers,  teachers, 
and  prophets  of  the  race,  who  have  inspired  the  building  of  the 
temples,  churches,  cathedrals  and  pantheons  of  history.  Above 
these  a  silver  lotus,  a  silver  Minerva,  a  silver  eagle,  a  golden  star,  a 
silvercrescent,  etc.,  would  indicate  the  dominance  of  religious  ideals. 
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All  these  objects  would  be  labeled  not  only  with  the  proper 
name,  but  with  reference  to  the  originals  and  their  location, 
and  to  books  in  the  library  wherein  they  are  best  described. 
A  school  boy  or  a  working  man  entering  this  hall  would  see  at 
a  glance  how  far  it  is  in  years  from  the  Great  Pyramid  to  the 
Parthenon;  would  see  the  dead  low  water  in  the  arts  of  the 
Dark  Ages;  and  the  high  tide  of  the  Renaissance.  He  would 
see  Kamac,  the  greatest  temple,  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  balanced  by  St.  Peter's,  the  greatest  church, 
fifteen  hundred  years  after.  He  would  see- what  Alexandria's 
world  contained  and  what  Napoleon's  contained;  what  Cimabue 
had  to  work  with  and  what  John  Sargent  has.  In  short  he 
could  learn  more  about  the  history  of  art  in  a  half-day  spent 
in  such  a  room,  than  he  could  learn  from  the  Louvre  i^us  the 
British  Museum  in  a  half-year. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  museum  should  be  not  Greek  rooms, 
Japanese  rooms,  Dutch  rooms,  and  the  like,  but  halls  of  the 
arts.  For  example,  there  shottld  be  a  hall  of  Landscape,  con- 
taming  reproductions  and  originals  to  show  the  evolution  of 
landscape  painting  from  the  antique  suggestion,  through  the 
pre-Raphaelite  accessory,  through  the  views  of  Claude  and 
Turner,  to  the  modern  composition.  A  student  in  such  a  room 
could  see  who  discovered  that  trees  are  not  brown  but  green, 
who  first  saw  cloud  shadows  and  reflections,  who  first  caught 
the  sunlight,  who  first  persuaded  the  purple  night  to  lodge  within 
his  compass  of  his  canvas. 

There  should  be  a  hall  of  Portraiture,  a  hall  of  ^Illustration, 
a  hall  of  Sculpture,  a  hall  of  Wood  Carving,  a  hall  of  Casts,  a 
hall  of  Jewelry,  a  hall  of  Ceramics,  a  hall  of  Textiles,  a  hall  of 
Printing,  and  many  others,  each  so  arranged  that  the  student 
may  leain  the  history  of  the  art  by  example.  In  cabinets,  below 
the  evolutionary  exhibit  on  the  walls,  should  be  collections  of 
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photographs,  and  other  reproductions,  of  every  worthy  example 
of  the  arty  and  books  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  centre  of  each  hall  or  upon  a  reserved  wall  space 
should  be  grouped  such  supreme' examples  of  the  art  of  the  room 
as  the  museum  is  able  to  acquire,  that  the  busy  man  interested 
in  beauty  may  find  what  he  seeks  at  once,  without  distraction. 

Such  a  Museum  of  Arts  might  be  built  in  any  city  without 
robbing  any  other  city.  Such  a  museum  would  be  capable  of 
unlimited  enrichment  from  generation  to  generation  without 
upsetting  its  plan,  or  encumbering  its  walls.  Such  a  museum 
would  be  a  museum  for  the  people,  its  hall  of  History  a  delight 
to  every  school  boy,  a  help  to  every  teacher,  a  guide  to  every 
student;  its  other  halls,  school  rooms  for  every  craftsman,  and 
shrines  for  every  lover  of  the  beautiful. 

Unique  distinction  awaits  the  city  that  first  gives  to  its 
people  a  working  museum  of  arts. 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 


Art  is  Nature  passed  through  the  alembic  of  man. 
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IT  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  comply  with  a  request  from 
the  Editor  to  give  expression  to  my  views  concerning  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  public  schools.  They  may  meet  with 
some  disapproval,  but  plain  speaking  is  sometimes  necessary, 
and  my  remarks,  though  brief,  are  based  upon  a  long  and  varied 
experience,  and  inspired  by  keen  interest  in  the  subject.  This 
*may,  perhaps,  excuse  criticisms  that  would  otherwise  lack  justi- 
fication. I  do  not  for  cne  moment  undervalue  the  results 
already  accomplished.  I  simply  hope  to  make  clearer  an  under- 
standing of  the  obstacles  that  so  far  have  seriously  interfered 
with  success. 

In  the  first  place,  I  find  that  after  years  of  school  teaching, 
the  average  pupil  cannot  see  with  any  approach  to  correctness, 
and  has  little  or  no  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  pencil 
or  other  instrument.  Evidently  the  sense  of  sight  and  the 
correlated  sense  of  touch  have  not  received  systematic  training, 
so  that  for  any  of  the  practical  purposes  of  liife,  the  preparation 
in  this  respect  has  been  entirely  inadequate.  There  are  few 
pursuits  where  the  power  of  graphic  representation  is  not  a  valu- 
able asset,  while  if  we  turn  to  artistic  development  (which,  after 
all,  is  possible  in  a  marked  degree  only  with  a  small  minority) 
the  same  training  is  fundamentally  necessary.  Yet  in  practice 
I  find  that  comparatively  few  young  people  possess  what  nearly 
all  might  acquire. 

This  defect  seems  to  result  from  two  main  causes.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  the  exception  to  meet  a  grade  teacher  who  can 
draw,  and  in  the  second,  the  limited  time  given  up  to  drawing 
is  practically  wyted  by  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and 
by  thinking  that  the  encouragement  of  so-called  "self-expression" 
in  illustration  of  other  subjects  is  training  in  drawing. 

To  imagine  that  any  system  of  supervision,  or  any  outline 
of  a  course,  no  matter  how  excellent  and  weU  arranged,  can 
compensate  for  lack  of  sound  training  and  practical  skill  in  the 
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teacher,  is  either  a  wide  spread  delusion,  or  is  a  conventional 
acceptance  of  conditions  that  call  loudly  for  reform.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  much  of  the  interest  in  this  subject  said  to 
prevail  among  educators  is  a  sham,  when  we  find  as  a  fact  that 
no  sufficient  technical  qualification  is  demanded  of  the  teacher. 
In  this  connection  such  words  as  '^inspiration"  and  '^enthusiasm" 
have  been  greatty  overworked  of  late  years  in  school  literature. 

Again,  the  school,  time  allotted  to  drawing  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  allow  the  average  pupil  to  acquire  a  useful 
knowledge  of  form  and  construction,  together  with  fair  manual 
skill  in  its  representation,  and  this  proficiency  is  needed  as  a 
preliminary  to  further  study,  yet  we  find  the  time  overcrowded 
from  the  b^inning  with  such  premature  demands  as  composi- 
tion, color,  illustration,  design  and  nature  study.  When  we 
remember  that  a  class  will  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  children, 
and  the  lesson  occupy  perhaps  forty-five  minutes,  is  it  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  personal  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  should 
be  conspicuous  by  its  absence?  In  attempting  too  much,  nothing 
is  accomplished,  except  in  such  an  inexact  superficial  way  as 
to  be  worse  than  useless. 

My  remarks  are  intendM  to  apply  to  the  grade  schools 
under  the  general  conditions  now  prevailing  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  this  country,  and  I  take  it  that  perhaps  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  improvement  is  to  look  facts  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  try  to  understand  their  meaning. 

HENRY  READ 

Director  BtudMits*  School  of  Art 
Denver,  Colorado 
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THIS  old  landmark  stands  in  Somervilley  Massachusetts,  in 
a  public  park  that  has  been  laid  out  about  it. 
The  walls  are  two  or  three  feet  thick  and  about  thirty  feet 
high  surmounted  by  the  quaint  roof  resembling  in  shape  the 
conventional  bee-hive.    On  a  bronze  tablet  may  be  read   its 
history  in  the  following  lines 

THIS  OLD   MILL 
built  by  John  Mallet  on  a  site  purchased  in 
1703-4  was  deeded  in  1747  to  the  Province 
of  the   Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
and   for   many  years  was  used  as  a  public 

POWDER  HOUSE 
On  Sept.   z,  1774  General  Gage  seized  the 
250     half-barrels     of     gun-powder     stored 
within     it     and     thereby     provoked     the 
great   assembly   of    the   following   day    on 

CAMBRIDGE  COMMON 
the  first  occasion  on  which  our  patriotic  fore- 
fathers met  in  arms  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of 
King  George  HI.   In  1775  it  became  the  maga- 
zine of  the  American  Army  besieging  Boston. 

In  making  the  pencil  sketch  which  should  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pen  drawing  several  points  should  be  seen  carefully 
and  drawn  with  precision.  Notice  the  proportion  of  the  height 
of  the  tower  in  relaticn  to  the  diameter  of  its  base.  Then 
compare  the  diameters  of  the  base  and  the  top  of  the  body  of 
the  structure.  The  height  of  the  door  and  the  space  occupied 
by  the  roof  may  be  compared  next. 

In  the  steps  is  an  opportunity  for  the  nice  study  of  the  con- 
vergence of  two  sets  of  parallels.  Though  sketched  but  slightly 
in  ink  they  should  be  worked  out  completely  in  the  pencil  draw- 
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ing.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  drawing  the  lower  line  of 
the  roof.  It  is  of  course  a  part  of  a  perfect  ellipse,  the  whole 
of  which  ellipse  should  be  sketched.  A  number  of  the  elliptical 
curves  of  the  roofing  should  be  lightly  indicated  as  a  general 
guide  for  th^  pen  lines.  Elliptical  curves  showing  the  courses 
of  masonry  are  all  that  need  be  drawn  in  pencil  upon  the 
body  of  the  tower. 

Before  taking  up  the  pen,  study  carefully  to  see  just  what  it 
must  accomplish  in  this  drawing,  and  how.  Observe  that  the 
first  effect  of  the  sketch  results  from  the  disposition  of  values 
mcluding  the  white  of  the  light  side.  The  darks  of  the  sketch 
occurring  in  the  doorway  and  shrubbery  are  near  enough  to 
each  other  not  to  appear  "spotty". 

The  various  "textures"  of  roofing,  rough  stone  work  with 
mortar,  grass,  shrubbery  and  stone  steps  are  each  suggested  by 
a  carefully  chosen  method.  The  neglect  of  certain  details  of 
the  steps  prevents  too  great  emphasis  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
drawing. 

"OLD    STONE    MILL" 

But  little  is  known  of  this  ruin  which  is  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Picturesque,  but  not  probable  is  the  suggestion  of  its 
early  Norse  origin.  What  has  been  said  to  be  the  prototype  of 
the  Old  Stone  Mill  may  be  seen  near  Warwick  in  England. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  subject,  a  careful  pencil  drawing 
will  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  pen  work.  Remember 
that  the  form  of  the  structure  is  cylindrical,  the  archways 
varying  the  lower  part. 

Only  the  general  form  of  the  tree  masses  need  be  penciled. 

The  pen  handling  throughout  the  drawing  should  be  kept 
loose  suggesting  the  disintegration  of  time.  Cross-hatching 
is   introduced   sparingly  in  the  trees  as  a  means   of   getting 
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a  close,  contrasting  texture  as  a  background  for  the  stone  work. 
Great  care  shouM  be  taken  in  the  rendering  of  the  masonry  to 
avoid  monotony,  for  much  of  its  beauty  lies  in  the  natural  variety 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stones. 

JAMES  HALL 

Ethical  Cotturc  School 
New  York 
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THAT  the  primary  requisite  in  every  good  lesson  is  interest, 
is  one  of  tlie  first  principles  of  pedagogy.  Many  teachers 
of  many  minds,  many  classes  of  many  kinds  make  it  impossible 
to  formulate  a  hard  and  fast  recipe  for  obtaining  this  interest. 
Each  case  must  be  diagnosed  separately. 

Many  suggestions  may  be  offered  for  teaching  a  nature 
lesson,  but  only  a  few  rules  can  be  laid  down.  The  most  impor- 
tant, and  the  one  most  often  neglected,  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  the  moral  to  the  old  fable:  ''First  catch  your  hare." 
Frequently  teachers  have  failed  to  secure  good  results  by  neglect- 
ing to  observe  this  rule,  'and  more  than  once  a  poor  lesson  has 
been  retrieved  by  the  compelling  power  of  a  beautiful  subject. 
With  the  end  of  the  lesson  in  view,  then,  the  subject  must  be 
carefully  selected.  In  primi^  grades  this  task  should  never, 
and  in  grammar  grades  seldom,  be  left  to  the  children  unless 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Suppose  the  September  outline  for  primary  grades  reads 
as  most  drawing  outlines  do,  ''Draw  grasses  and  sedges." 
The  first  question  of  the  teacher  should  be,  "For  what  pur- 
pose?" If  for  growth  and  variety  in  movement,  a  good 
selection  would  be  carefully  chosen  examples  of  the  species  so 
familiar  to  everyone  who  has  lived  in  a  garden,  known  as 
garden  grass. 

Let  the  children  gather  round  the  desk  and  help  the  teacher 
to  make  it  grow  again  on  paper.  Ask  them  to  find  where  the 
little  green  shoot  commenced  its  journey  and  which  way  it 
started  out  to  find  the  sunshine;  see  if  they  can  discover  where 
it  "stopped  to  think;"  and  let  them  watch  carefully  just  how 
you  repeat  the  leaf  "thought;"  then  let  them  show  which  way 
the  little  grass  went  next  on  its  quest,  and  Johnny  draw  the 
next  leaf,  while  teacher  herself  shows  how  when  it  had  topped 
its  neighbors  it  laughed  out  loud  in  the  blossoms,  which  give 
such  an  explosive  movement  in  this  particular  grass. 

IS 
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For  the  next  lesson  select  a  grass  with  an  entirely  different 
habit — ^perhaps  the  timothy  with  its  soft,  fuzzy  heads  and  graceful 
stem, — and  if  a  bright  breezy  teacher  recites  some  of  the  verses 
which  Emerson  wrote  to  Ellen  who  was,  perhaps,  then  a  little 


U: 


girl  like  Ethel  here,  the  children  will  better  catch  the  spirit, — 
and  give  the  ''time.''  V 

"The  green  grass  is  blowing, 

The  morning  wind  is  in  it; 
'Tis  a  tune  worth  the  knowing, 

Though  it  changes  every  minute." 

Again  the  children  might  bet*given  a  hektographed  copy 
of  the  line,  | 

''Grass  with  green  flag  lAf-mast  high,'* 

and  then  taken  to  a  near-by  field  to  find  the  very  best  illustra- 
tions— ^afterwards  drawing  and  pastixfg  the  printed  slip  on  the 
page,  if  they  are  too  yotmg  to  write.  Or  find  some  of  the  grasses 
with  brown  twisted  leaves  to  illtistrate.  Good-night. 
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MQood  night,  UtUe  ihiTering  snuses, 
lie  down  'neath  the  coveriet  white 
And  rest  till  the  cuckoo  is  singing. 
^^   .  Good  night,  little  gra,de8,  good  night.*' 

When  studying  the  grasses  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
give  the  children  a  little  manual  training  which  will  correlate 
at  once  with  drawing  by  showing  them  how  to  manipulate  their 
brushes  in  order  to  give  the  quick  direct  stroke  which  alone 
will  tell  how  the  long  slender  stem  of  the  grass  grows, — ^how 
to  ''bear  down"  and  ''lift  up"  on  the  brush  to  make  the  grass 
leaves  twist  and  turn.  In  the  third  or  fourth  grade  the  children 
may  try  to  express  the  character  of  growth  in  more  difficult 
plants.  Here  again  choice  is  the  first  essential  for  success,  and 
if  this  falls  upon  the  golden  rod,  select  from  the  many  varieties 
one  which  combmes  the  few  typical  characteristics.  To  empha- 
si7e  these  by  contrast,  gather  a  few  other  yellow  flowers. 

Just  how  would  one  teach  this  to  a  class?  That  is  very 
hard  to  describe,  but  one  might  begin  like  this — and  it  would 
be  a  good  fortune  which  a  grade  teacher  might  easily  bring  to 
pass,  if  a  nature  or  literature  lesson  that  very  morning  had 
taught  a  poem  or  legend  about  the  golden  rod.  Do  you  know 
this  flower,  children?  Yes,  I  see  that  you  have  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  it.  But  people  whom  we  know  well  we  can 
recognize  at  a  distance  and  in  more  than  one  way.  Would 
you  know  the  golden  rod  if  you  saw  it  across  a  field?  By  the 
color?  yes.  But  suppose  this  wild  sunflower  of  the  same  hue 
grew  beside  it?  Yes,  the  shape  of  the  flowers  and  the  curving 
stem  would  tell — ^just  as  you  would  know  your  mother  if  you 
saw  her  at  a  distance,  not  only  by  the  color  of  her  hair  and  her 
clothes  but  by  her  shape  and  her  walk. 

Does  the  golden  rod  stem  bend  equally  all  the  way?  Show 
me  on  the  blackboard  just  how  it  curves.    No,  you  cannot  if 
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you  draw  so  slowly.  It  reminds  me  of  the  lines  the  rockets 
drew  on  the  sky  last  Fourth  of  July,  and  you  remember  how 
fast  and  how  forcefully  they  drew  them.  Can't  you  hear  them 
<<swish"  through  the  air  now?  To  get  the  sky  rocket  curves 
you  must  draw  the  lines  '^ast  and  sure."  Let  us  try  some  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper.    When  you  get  a  good  one  we  will 


turn  the  paper  over  and  try  the  golden  rod  stem.  Are  you  ready? 
Now  I  advise  you  to  take  ^'almost  water"  in  your  brushes  and 
show  at  first  only  where  the  stem  is  "going  to  be."  See  if  you 
can  guess  why.  Right;  so  that  we  can  place  some  of  the  flower 
masses  and  leaves  in  front  of  the  stem. 

Now  how  little  need  you  tell  about  the  flowers  in  order  that 
your  picture  may  be  recognized  as  a  "truly"  golden  rod?  The 
shapes  of  the  yellow  and  where  it  grows.  Very  well.  And 
can  you  see  what  keeps  it  in  place?  Then  let  us  show  the  stem 
and  little  dark  leaves  under  the  yellow.  (This  involves  a  little 
"technique"    which   should   be   abundantly   illustrated   by    the 
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teacher.)  Notice  next  how  the  leaves  grow,  each  one  havmg 
some  peculiar  grace  all  its  own.  What  is  the  golden  rod  fashion 
for  fastening  leaves  to  the  stem?  Do  any  leaves  point  up^toward 
the  blossoms?  Let  us  emphasize  these.  Do  any  point  straight 
out  to  the  margin?    Let  us  look  for  them.    And  last  of  all, 


let  us  draw  the  stem  as  dark  as  it  looks  between  the  blossoms 
and  from  leaf  to  leaf,  noticing  any  change  in  size. 

But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  grades  when  general  char- 
acteristics and  approximate  shape,  and  mere  suggestions  of  the 
color  do  not  satisfy  even  the  children— when  they  want  to  know 
just  how  to  make  a  leaf  look  as  if  it  were  ^'coming  toward  you" 
or  ''going  back  from  the  stem"  or  ''curled  over  so  as  to  show 
two  sides" — as  is  shown  here.    For  the  first  study  of  the  fore- 
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shortening  of  leaves  select  some  common  entire  leaf — like  the 
plantain,  the  nasturtium,  or  the  lilac — or,  in  an  upper  grammar 
grade,  the  clovjer.  Old  devices  to  teachers,  but  new  at  some 
period  in  his  career  to  each  child  are  these:  To  place  a  large 
leaf  against  a  window  pane  far  enough  away  so  that  no  detail 
is  visible  and  to  let  the  children  draw  in  silhouette  the  various 
shapes  made  by  the  varied  positions;  to  cut  in  a  card  a  window 
about  the  size  of  the  leaf  and  to  notice  through  it  the  small 
space  occupied  by  the  leaf  in  the  foreshortened  views;  to  sit 
down  at  a  desk  with  the  children  around  you  and  draw  the  leaves 
in  any  ''hard"  position  they  suggest  for  you,  trying  to  explain 
to  them  just  how  you  determine  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  fair  results  from  such 
study  in  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes. 

The  next  problem  is  the  combination  of  stem  and  leaf  with 
a  study  of  the  joint.  Such  an  example  as  the  first  on  page  i8, 
drawn  two  or  three  times  in  different  positions,  is  better  than 
one  offering  more  complications.  When  the  children  have 
mastered  the  difficulties  involved  in  simple  subjects  like  this, 
they  are  ready  for  a  spray  with  flowers  or  fruit.  In  selecting 
this  measure  your  class  and  choose  something  that  the  children 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  well.  A  simple  spray*  well 
drawn  is  much  more  attractive  than  a  complicated  one  poorly 
and  hastily  attempted,  and  the  satisfaction  secured  by  success 
gives  the  children  courage  and  confidence  with  which  to  attack 
the  next  problem.  And  do  remember  occasionally  to  get  some- 
thing that  the  children  have  not  drawn  every  year  since  they 
first  came  to  school.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  a  greenhouse 
exotic  or  rare  plant  whose  species  might  be  easily  exterminated, 
but    it   might   be   for    once   a   garden    flower, — if    you   have 


*Havmg  the  spray,  provide  for  it  a  background  of  the  same  size  and  color  as  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  drawn. 
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a  friend  who  has  a  garden, — or  somethmg  gathered  afar 
on  a  week-end  holiday,  or  something  contributed  by  one 
of  the  children,  with  whose  resources  the  teacher  should 
keep  in  touch. 

**Drawing  is  simply  a  seeing  of  relations." 
«One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  done  well 
Is  as  good  a  rule  as  any  can  tell." 

By  keeping  in  mind  these  two  aphorisms  it  is  easy  to  teach 
any  grammar  grade  child  of  average  intelligence  to  draw  well 
enough. 

After  selectmg  the  best  view  of  the  plant  and  havmg  done 
any  necessary  pruning  and  chosen  the  best  arrangement  on  the 
paper,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  draw.  To  teach  the  child  to  study 
intelligently  is  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Any  child  can  judge 
with  reasonable  accuracy  the  position  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
stem  if  he  relates  it  to  the  right  and  left  and  lower  margins  of 
the  background  and  can  indicate  by  a  point  a  similar  position 
on  his  paper.  The  highest  point  and  those  markmg  the  extreme 
right  and  left  should  also  be  mdicated.  If  there  are  masses 
of  blossoms  or  berries  or  particularly  prominent  flowers  or 
fruit  these  should  be  located  by  their  relation  in  position  to  the 
points  already  placed  and  to  the  background  before  the  study 
of  the  detail  begins. 

The  lowest  point  in  the  stem  having  already  been  indicated, 
the  pupil  can  determine  next  and  accturately  enough,  if  he  gives 
his  attention  to  this  and  nothing  else,  whether  the  stem  starts 
vertically  or  slants  to  the  right  or  left  and  how  much,  to  the 
first  leaf  or  branch,  and  can  indicate  this  by  a  quick  light  sketch 
line.  He  can  at  the  same  time  guess  pretty  shrewdly  at  the 
length  of  this  joint.  Next  consider  simply  the  size  of  the  stem 
to  this  point.    A  little  study  of  the  joint  comes  next  and  the 
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manner  of  union  of  leaf  or  branch  with  the  main  stem  pectiiiar 
to  this  species. 

If  a  leaf  comes  here,  indicate  first  the  direction  of  the  leaf- 
stem,  noticing  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  main  stem,  to  what 
point  in  the  margin  of  the  paper  it  points.  Continue  the  line 
of  the  stem  through  the  midvein,  finding  Gist  the  point  of  the 
leaf  by  its  relation  to  the  main  stem  and  the  margins  of  ^the 
paper.  Indicate  now  the  size  of  the  leaf  stem.  Study  next  the 
outline  of  the  leaf  through  its  relation  to  the  midvein.  Show 
the  children  carefully  how  to  follow  the  leaf  edge  as  it  starts 
away  from  the  midvein,  then  runs  parallel  to  it,  then  approaches 
it,  crosses  it,  curves  away,  returns  again  to  the  side  from  which 
it  started,  and  ends  in  a  olost  fascinating  foreshortened  vivacious 
little  tip.  The  outline  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf  may  be 
studied  in  the  same  way,  in  its  relation  to  the  midvein  and  to 
the  half  already  drawn. 

The  first  leaf  having  been  indicated,  the  direction  of  the 
stem  to  the  next  joint  may  be  considered,  its  size,  the  next  leaf, 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  spray,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit,  is 
drawn  in  light  pencil  lines.  The  illustrations  on  pages  19,  21, 
show  the  result  of  such  study.  When  the  children  in  upper 
grammar  grades  can  sketch  easily  a  spray  in  this  manner,  it 
is  time  to  consider  "finishing."    But  that  is  another  story. 

"But  how  mechanical  this  sounds,"  you  say;  "would  it 
not  be  better  to  read  the  children  a  poem  and  to  show  them 
examples  of  ar^ts'  rendering  of  nature  subjects,  and  let  them 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  thing?"  By  all  means  read  to  them  from 
the  poets  and  show  them  all  the  good  work  possible,  but  do 
not  forget  that  Corot,  the  most  sensitive  interpreter  of  nature's 
subtlest  moods,  when  asked  to  sum  up  in  a  word  the  basis  of  the 
success  of  sixty  years  of  happy  work,  said,  "Draw,  draw,  always 
draw,  and  mind  your  values."    Just  such  work  as  I  have  sug- 
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gested  must  be  done  with  our  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
to  do  intelligenti  independent  work.  The  sooner  tiiey  acquire 
'freedom  under  the  law,"  the  sooner  they  will  be  ready  to  catch 
the  spirit  which  is  above  all  law. 


ANNETTE  J.  WARNER 

state  Normal  School 
P^tchburg,  Maaa&chusetts 


The  beauty  of  nature  refonns  itself 
in  the  mind,  and  not  for  barren 
contemplation  but  for  new  creation. 
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EVER  since  actual  labeled  Matinal  Training  has  been  in  our 
schools  we  have  been  struggling  for  some  sort  of  a  habita- 
tion for  our  fumitu^y  rafSa  rugs,  canvas  mats  and  curtains, 
to  say  nothmg  of  the  wall  paper  and  linoleum  designed  and 
painted  in  the  drawing  department.  We  tried  play  houses  made 
of  strong  manilla  paper  over  a  wooden  frame  to  be  made  by  the 
teacher  before  the  class,  assisted  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
children.  We  who  have  taught  in  the  grades  did  not  favor  this 
plan,  and  the  paper  warped,  became  ugly  and  quite  unsatis- 
factory. 

Last  June  while  on  a  visit  to  Albany,  just  as  we  were  leavmg 
the  Training  School  the  principal  said,  ^'You  must  meet  Miss 
Parsons  of  the  handicraft  department;  her  work  is  worth  while." 
On  finding  that  gifted  lady  a  bond  of  sympathy  was  at  once 
established  through  her  play  houses.  Here  was  the  very  long- 
sought  device.  From  four  fourteen-inch  square  wooden  boxes, 
which  can  be  foimd  in  almost  any  garret  or  backyard,  the  child 
could  construct  a  miniature  home  and  be  as  happy  as  a  king 
in  furnishing  it. 

Our  entire  department  of  hand  work  consulted  early  in 
September  and  agreed  to  so  relate  our  work  that  these  play 
houses  might  become  a  reality.  The  manual  training  and  art 
teachers,  accompanied  by  the  proprietor  and  a  clerk  (a  former 
pupil),  descended  to  the  nether  regions  of  a  drug  store  for 
boxes.  Boxes  just  the  right  size,  four  for  each  of  thirteen 
schools  do  not  appear  at  a  glance.  We  had  to  take  all  sorts. 
Some  had  been  used  for  packing  undesirable  liquids,  and  might 
not  be  good  for  use  in  schools  where  ''alcoholic  effects  on  the 
human  system"  are  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  But  we  took 
them,  and  our  superintendent  declared  he  never  saw  whiskey 
boxes  put  to  better  use.  These  foundations  of  future  homes 
were  sent  to  the  various  schools,  and  the  boys  in  the  whittling 
classes  nailed  them  together,  after  cutting  at  least  one  door 
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between  rooms.  The  manual  training  classes  then  made  roofs 
and  put  them  on,  and  the  houses  were  ready. 

Meanwhile  the  children  were  building  similar  houses  at 
home.  Many  a  big  brother  and  father  lent  a  hand,  and  thtis 
the  Saturdays  at  home  were  made  joyful,  for  nothing  is  better 
to  fall  back  on  any  holiday  than  a  box  play  house. 

For  the  primary  children,  the  manual  training  department 
provided  furniture  made  of  stiff  manilla  paper.  The  art  depart- 
ment painted  the  kitchen  furniture  pine  color,  the  dining-room 
Flemish  oak,  the  living-room  furniture  mahogany  or  maple  or 
black  walnut,  as  the  taste  of  the  class  decreed.  The  bed  rooms 
were  left  cream  white.  In  many  rooms  the  painting  was  con- 
sidered as  busy  work  or  a  reward  of  merit  for  a  perfect  number 
or  spelling  paper.  The  work  was  so  well  done  that  when  I 
first  saw  it  in  a  room  where  the  children  came  from  wealthy 
homes  I  thought,  ''Oh,  dear!  James  street  has  spoiled  the  whole 
thing  by  letting  the  children  buy  the  furniture."  It  looked 
like  real  wood. 

The  small  people  painted  the  outside  of  the  house  ''in  really 
truly  house  paint,"  mixing  the  soft  colors  from  red,  yellow, 
blue  and  white.  They  also  stained  the  floors,  wainscotings  and 
window  casings.  The  wainscotings  were  only  portions  of  the  walls 
left  below  the  paper,  the  window  casings  were  added,  the  children 
measuring  and  planning  window  openings  of  the  desired  size. 

After  this  came  the  designing  and  painting  of  linoleum, 
and  tile  paper  for  the  kitchen.  We  all  decided  the  kitchen  must 
be  the  first  room  furnished,  for  while  people  could  sleep  on  the 
floor  if  necessary,  they  mjust  be  able  to  prepare  food  at  the  outset. 
Most  of  our  kitchens  were  a  sunny  yellow  brown,  with  pine 
furniture.  ''Tile  paper  is  expensive,  but  will  wash,"  so  all  the 
kitchens  were  in  that  design,  but  as  different  as  the  people  guiding 
the  youngsters. 
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The  dining-rooms  had  '^two  tone"  papers.  One  woman 
said,  ''Such  stylish  paper,  if  you  please!" 

The  bed  rooms  varied, — ^blue,  pink,  pale  green,  yellow,  but 
all  dainty  and  sweet,  and  the  bedding — such  home  work  is  a 
joy  forever!  One  little  boy  who  had  just  learned  the  blanket 
stitch  made  a  white  cheese-cloth  ''comfortable"  with  blanket 
stitch  and  bows  in  pink,  "all  alone." 

The  living-rooms  were,  in  general,  green,  cushions  were 
made  to  match  the  walls,  and  the  rug  was  often  natural  rafSa 
with  green  stripes  combined  with  dull  red-orange,  or  black. 
The  curtain  rods  were  "sucker  sticks"  mainly,  while  a  clay  ball 
finished  the  ends.  The  portieres  were  usually  canvas  but  an 
occasional  "whip  lash"  hanging  made  of  clay  beads  painted  in 
Indian  style,  strung  between  pieces  of  "soda  water  straws," 
varied  the  monotony. 

The  manual  training  department  made  rugs  of  rafSa,  mats 
and  bureau  and  table  covers  of  canvas,  and  curtains  of  coarse 
cheese  cloth.  These  details  were  supervised,  sometimes  designed 
and  always  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  taste  in  the 
art  department.  The  results  were  far  reaching.  One  of  the 
devoted  mothers  said,  "Oh,  everjrthing  must  match  these  days! 
When  Alice  wears  a  red  dress  she  must  have  a  red  hair  ribbon  and 
a  red  pencil  even,  and  when  a  blue  one  the  ribbon  and  pencil 
must  be  blue."  "Certainly,"  another  said,  "and  a  handkerchief 
border  to  match;  but  isn't  it  lovely!  How  I  wish  I  might  have 
had  such  training." 

M^y  classes  had  the  fun  of  moving  in  with  a  papa  and 
mamtnfl  doU  and  no  end  of  children  for  whom  a  carefully 
"weeded"  number  of  toy  articles  were  allowed  to  enter  this 
precious  place.  Toy  plants  in  jars,  a  tiny  alarm  clock  for  the 
bed  room,  a  red  lamp  for  the  red  room,  a  suit  case  for  the  attic 
(all  made  at  home  from  school  patterns)  and  of  course  the  neces- 
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sary  telephone,  had  to  come,  and  we  could  not  exclude  dogs, 
chickens,  and  baby  carriages  from  the  door  yard. 

One  class  put  the  house  in  the  sand  table  and  made  a  yard, 
flower  beds,  pathways,  ponds,  trees,  and  a  generally  clever  place, 
"all  their  own  way." 

This  whole  work  has  been  kept  in  excellent  shape,  wise 
teachers  choosmg  care  takers  daily  or  weekly,  to  keep  floors 
and  furniture  clean  and  sweet. 

What  could  not  be  accomplished  for  "their  little  good" 
in  the  three  R's  was  often  made  up  in  this  work  by  developing 
the  "Three  H's,  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart." 

KATHERINE  6.  SANDERS 

Supervisor  of  Drawing        >*  r 
Auburn,  New  York 
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A  bridge  of  pearb  its  fonn  uprean 

Above  a  gray  and  misty  sea; 
Beneath  its  arch  the  tallest  mast 

Would  find  the  passage  free. 
That  bridge  has  neyer  borne  a  load; 

When  men  draw  near  it  seems  to  fly; 
But  afte  n  storm,  o'er  the  traveler's  road 

Its  bekuty  takes  his  eye. 
And  he  wonders  who  builds  the  wondrous  bridge 

Across  the  purple  sky. 

—Schiller 
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OCTOBER 

THESE  Outlines,'*'  which  began  in  the  June  number,  must 
be  considered  as  suggestive  only.  To  dictate  ex-cathedra 
a  course  adapted  to  a  thousand  different  cities  and  towns  is 
manifestly  impossible.  All  this  course  aims  to  do  is  to  set 
forth  in  order — the  best  discoverable  order — ^the  items  of 
knowledge  and  the  acts  of  skill  essential  in  art  education. 
The  local  course  of  studies  should  include  these,  not  as  mince 
pie  includes  raisin  seeds,  but  as  fresh  milk  includes  sugar. 
As  the  body  of  a  child  finds  in  milk  all  the  elements  essential  to 
its  harmonious  development,  so  the  mind  of  the  child  should 
find  in  the  course  of  studies  all  it  needs.  And  as  the  child  loves 
milk  and  wots  not  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  sugars,  fats,  and 
salts;  so  the  child  should  love  his  work,  and  never  think  of 
pedagogical  compounds,  mathematics,  syntax,  and  art. 

KINDERGARTEN 

''Our  common  mother  rests  and  sings 

Like  Ruth,  among  her  garnered  sheaves; 
Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things, 
Her  brow  is  bright  with  autumn  leaves." 

A  mere  suggestion  from  the  kindergartner  will  suffice  to 
ensure  a  perfect  deluge  of  autumn  leaves.  The  children's  joy 
is  unbounded,  their  enthusiasm  inspiring  when  tbey  feel  that 
their  desire  to  gather  and  bring  into  the  school  room  as  many 
as  arms  and  frocks  will  hold,  is  not  only  understood  but  encour- 

*  Outlines  for  Ungraded  Schools  may  be  made  up  of  selections  from  these  graded 
outlines.  For  example,  work  for  the  Primary  Division  for  September  (See  the  previous 
June  number)  might  be  that  given  for  the  Second  Year  in  nature  drawing,  and  for  the 
Second  and  Third  Years  in  color.  The  work  for  the  Grammar  Division  might  be  that 
given  for  the  Sixth  Year.  In  this  month's  outline  and  those  following  work  appropriate 
to  the  two  divisions  of  an  ungraded  school  will  be  indicated  thus:  (u).^'  But  really  the 
choice  should  rest  with  the  teacher.  The  work  in  an  ungraded  school  should  be  largely 
individual.    The  teacher  should  select  from  the  outUnee  work  beet  suited  to  her  pupils. 
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aged.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  classification  >inade 
by  the  children  is  from  the  standpoint  of  color.  They  delight 
in  making  piles  of  red  leaves,  yellow  leaves,  etc.,  regardless  of 
shape.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  learn  to  distinguish  from 
the  standpoint  of  form  when  once  their  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  all  yellow  leaves  are  not  the  same  shape  is,  however, 
most  surprismg. 

Color,  form  and  arrangement  will  be  considered  in  the  plan 
of  work  for  October. 

Nature  offers  at  this  season  most  fascinating  material  such 
as  leaves,  acorns,  rose  hips,  maple  keys,  milk  weed  pods,  etc.. 


which  may  be  used  by  both  classes  for  lessons  in  arrangement. 
Some  of  the  designs  laid  with  this  material  can  be  made  perma- 
nent if  mounted  on  bogus  or  other  inexpensive  paper. 

I.    Let  the  first  year  children  mount  on  separate  sheets 
of  paper,  red  leaves,  yellow  leaves,  etc. 

These  properly  tied  with  raffia  will  make  a  very  attractive  book  to  take 
home  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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a.  Select  two  or  three  leaves  to  outline  for  the  children 
to  fill  in  with  colored  pencils. 

CliooM  for  this  work  the  leaves  that  can  be  reproduced  in  one  color^ 
satisfactorily  as  the  beginners  should  not  be  expected  to  attempt  more  than ' 
general  impressions.    Do  not  forget  that  the  first  attempts  are  for  eiperience 
not  perfection. 

Oood  sized  silhouettes  of  squirrels  pasted  by  the  children  under  the 
teacher's  direction,  on  a  strip  of  bogus  paper  make  a  suggestive  border 
decoration  for  the  exhibition  comer. 

The  second  year  children  should  be  expected  to  make  more 
definite  distinctions  in  form;  more  perfect  reproductions  with 
color."!"  xhey  should  be  allowed  to  cut  out  the  traced  units 
themselves,  use  the  liquid  color  for  filling  in  and  not  be  confined 
to  one  color  if  more  are  needed. 

SUGG&SnONS  FOR  WORK  WITH  CLAT 

Nuts,  basket  for  nuts,  open  burr,  placque  on  which  to  lay  a  leaf  (under 
part  down)  for  impression.  Prick  the  background  outside  the  outline  with 
point  of  clay   knife.  A.  W.  D. 

PRIMARY 

In  September  the  materials  offered  by  nature — flowers 
seed  pods,  fruits,  etc. — ^were  studied  for  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
that  we  might  know  something  of  their  beauty  of  line,  propor- 
tion, structure,  color,  and  general  appearance;  and  studies  in 
coloring  were  commenced.  In  October  the  materials  offered  by 
nature  and  the  pleasing  groups  of  tones  pigments  afford  are 
utilized  in  the  production  of  beautiful  sheets  or  panels.  A 
decorative  sheet  or  panel  is  produced  when  the  areas  of  back- 
groimd  as  well  as  of  object  are  properly  related  to  one  another, 

*  The  illuatrations  at  A  show  the  work  of  first  and  second-year  children  in  colorins 
autumn  leaves.  The  children  have  attempted  to  show  some  variety  in  coloring.  The 
colored  outlines  have  been  cut  out  and  mounted. 
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and  when  all  the  tones  are  properly  related  to  each  other.  The 
first  question  now  becomes.  Is  the  whole  pleasing  in  color  and 
arrangement?  That  the  drawing  follows  or  does  not  follow 
nature,  is  of  secondary  importance. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  a  leaf  or 
fruit  within  an  oblong.  Use  one  color  on  white,  gray,  or  black 
paper. 

Select  the  specimen  to  be  drawn;  select  one  color  which  shall  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  object — a  yellow  for  a  pear,  a  red  for  an  apple,  a  purple  for 
grapes — ^but  of  such  value  and  intensity  that  it  will  look  well  on  the  paper. 
(This,  of  course,  will  be  largely  the  work  of  the  teacher.  The  children  will 
know  merely  that  we  are  trying  for  a  soft  color,  just  as  we  try  for  a  sweet 
tone  in  music  when  we  sing  *4oo.")  With  this  color  paint  the  silhouette  of 
the  object.  When  the  sheet  is  dry  trim  it  to  appropriate  size. — Let  the  children 
help  in  deciding  this.*  Draw  from  other  objects  in  the  same  way.  The 
pepper  is  by  Clara  Duval,  Hopkinton,  and  the  pear  by  Peter  Gurin,  Easthampton, 
Mass. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  a  leaf 
or  fruit  within  an  oblong.  Use  one  color  on  white,  gray,  or 
black  paper. 

Proceed  as  in  the  previous  grade.  When  the  sheets  have  been  trimmed 
to  about  the  right  size  paint  a  margin  an  eighth  inch  wide  on  the  edges  of  each, 
using  the  color  used  for  the  object,  thus  bringing  object  and  "frame"  into 
harmony.  The  sheets  may  be  mounted  on  a  gray  or  white  paper.  The 
pumpkin  is  by  Lucy,  Grade  i.  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  the  banana  by  Henry 
Klein,  Swissvale,  Pa.  Try  the  exercise  several  times  during  the  month, 
varying  the  objects. 

THIRD  YEAR.  (U)  Hake  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  a 
leaf  or  fruit,  flower  or  spray  within  an  oblong.  Use  one  color 
on  a  tinted  paper,  or  two  tones  of  one  color  on  white  or  gray. 

*  A  sheet  is  appropriate  sise  when  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  the  drawing. 
When  too  large  the  sheet  attracts  attention  rather  than  the  drawing.  When  too  small 
it  again  attracts  attention  as  being  inadequate.  The  trimming  of  a  lot  of  old  drawings — 
any  grade — is  good  practice,  preparatory  to  the  trimming  of  the  latest  drawings. 
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in  the  color  originally  decided  upon.  Trim  the  sheet  to  proper  size  and 
paste  it  on  a  mount  of  appropriate  tone.  Try  several  specimens.  The 
bean  pod  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  work  of  this  grade,  object  in  one 
'  color  on  a  tinted  ground.  It  was  made  by  Otto  Sanger,  3d  gfade,  East- 
hampton,  Massachusetts.     The  carrot  is  an  equally  good  illustration  of  the 
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use  of  two  tones  on  white.  It  was  made  by  Elsie  Pasewalk,  2d  grade, 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

t^^(JJ)  During  the  three  primary  years  the  drawing  may  well  be  combined 
with  language  work,  as  suggested  by  the  illustrations  at  C,  which  show  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  work.  The  berries  are  by  Sara  Shervlin,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.;  the  others  anonjrmous.  Free  illustrative  sketches  of  fields  where  har- 
▼esting  is  going  on  are  also  recommended  as  subjects  in  these  primary  grades. 


INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH  YEAR.  In  this  and  the  following  grades  the 
work  from  nature  should  give  place  to  constructive  drawing, 
before  the  month  has  run  out,  that  the  children  may  have  ample 
time  for  completing  their  constructive  design  before  Christmas. 
The  Outline  presents,  therefore  two  topics  in  each  of  these  grades. 

I.    )fake  a  pleasing  study  from  a  flower,  vegetable,  or 
fruit  spray.    Use  several  related  hues  of  color. 

For  example,  the  beet,  Plate  D,  by  Anna  Palenius,  Forestville,  Conn.,  is 
drawn  in  hues  of  red, — ^red,  violet-red,  and  orange-red.    They  suggest  per- 
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fectly  the  beet  colon,  but  not  one  hue  is  precisely  like  any  hue  of  the  original. 
All  have  been  softened  and  tuned  to  each  other,  so  that  the  drawing  shall 
look  as  pretty  on  paper  in  doors,  as  the  original  vegetable  looked  growing  in 
the  sunshine  out  doors.  The  pear  spray  by  Edson  Lucas,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  is  another  perfect  illustration  of  this  grade  of  work.  The  pear 
is  green-yellow,  the  leaves  yellow-green,  the  stems  a  dark  brown  (orange- 
yeUow  with  black).  The  paper  is  manilla  (orange-yellow  with  white). 
The  whole  is  as  pleasing  a  piece  of  color  as  one  is  likely  to  find  in  a 
**visiting  day." 

2.  Study  the  nature  material  to  discover  the  geometric 
basis  of  its  forms.  Cut  from  paper  a  set  of  geometric  figures; 
learn  their  elements  and  the  relations  between  them. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  flowers,  sections  of  stems,  sections  of  seed- 
packs,  all  suggest  a  geometric  basis.  The  aster  is  circular;  the  stem  of  a  mint 
is  square  in  section,  of  a  sedge,  triangular,  of  a  grass,  round;  lily  pods  divide 
into  thirds,  having  a  triangular  plan;  etc.  Have  a  language  paper,  illustrated, 
on  this  topic.  Cut  the  triangle,  square,  pentagon,  hexagon  and  circle  from 
paper  (  by  tracing  or  otherwise)  and  learn  the  names  of  each  and  the  names 
of  their  elements — diameter,  diagonal,  side,  etc. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  a  pleasing  study  from  a  flower, 
vegetable  or  fruit  spray.    Use  complementary  colors. 

Select  a  good  specimen  for  study.  For  example,  such  as  those  shown 
on  plate  E.  Oak,  green  and  red  (green,  the  leading  color) ;  Tomato,  red  and 
green  (red  leading);  Plum,  red-violet  and  green-yellow;  Nasturtium,  orange- 
red  and  blue-green.  Determine  the  two  complementary  colors  to  be  used, 
softening  each  by  an  admixture  of  the  other,  until  the  two  are  entirely  pleasing 
when  side  by  side.  Mix  some  of  the  two  colors  together  to  produce  a  gray 
and  add  water  to  make  a  delicate  gray.  Use  this  as  the  background  for  the 
drawing.  Make  a  careful  drawing  from  the  specimen,  using  the  two  prepared 
colors.  Trim  the  sheet  to  pleasing  proportions.  The  oak  spray  is  by  Ruth 
Chase,  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  tomato  by  "Sanford."  The  pltmi  by  Louise  Sisson, 
Rankin,  Pa. 

2.  Study  the  nature  material  to  discover  the  geometric 
basis  of  its  forms.  Practise  using  the  compasses  and  design 
geometric  rosets. 
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Lead  the  children  to  search  for  pleasing  circular  forms  in  the  sections 
of  all  sorts  of  seed-packs,—  rose  hips,  berries,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  etc.  Make 
freehand  sketches  from  these,  or  cut  them  from  paper.*  Practise  using  the 
compasses  and  design  similar  forms,  or  discover  the  geometric  basis  of  one 
of  the  natural  forms  and  draw  it  with  the  compasses.  See  F.  Tint  the  drawing 
an  appropriate  color. 


SIXTH  YEAR.  (U)  i.  Make  a  pleasing  study  from  a 
spray  of  leaves,  with  or  without  flowers  or  fruit.  Use  a  scale 
of  three  tones  of  one  color. 

Select  the  spray.  Decide  upon  an  appropriate  color,  and  make  a  scale, 
one  tone  very  Hght,  one  quite  dark,  and  the  third  half-way  between  them. 
Teat  the  tones  to  be  sure  they  will  dry  out  right  value  when  the  two  darker 
are  washed  over  the  lightest.  Make  a  careful  pencil  drawing  from  the  speci- 
men. Color  the  entire  sheet  with  the  light  tone  (over  the  drawing);  color 
the  drawing  with  the  two  darker  tones  to  render,  so  far  as  possible,  the  effect 


*The  fruit  section  roseU  were  made  by  (1)  Mabel  Wilaon,  E.  Braintree,  Man.;  (3) 
Arnold  Ames,  Westerly.  R.  I ;  (3)  Hope  Noyee.  Westerly,  R.  I.;  (4)  Medric  Sutherland, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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of  the  original  in  two  values.  The  drawings  from  the  wild  cheny  sprays, 
Plate  ^,  are  by  Ruth  Westlake  and  Myra  £.  Bates,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 
The  nasturtium  is  by  Alvina  Barta,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  In  this  case  the  back- 
ground is  in  the  middle  value. 

2.  (U)  Study  the  nattire  material  to  discover  the  geometric 
basis  of  its  forms.  Learn  to  construct  the  geometric  figures 
with  compasses. 

Lead  the  children  to  enjoy  the  geometry  of  nature  not  only  in  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  sections,  but  in  any  other  natural  objects  within  the  range 
of  their  observation.  Teach  the  construction  of  the  most  important  geometric 
figures,  by  means  of  the  compass  and  ruler:  the  hexagon  and  the  equilateral 
triangle  within  a  given  circle;  the  equilateral  triangle  and  the  hexagon  on  a 
given  side;  the  pentagon  within  a  given  circle.  See  F.  Make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  working  lines  and  the  result  lines.  The  resultant  figure 
should  stand  out  clear  and  sharp. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  a  decorative  panel,  using  a 
flower  or  fruit  spray.  Use  two  complementary  tones  of  low 
intensity. 

Select  a  drawing  made  during  September  or  make  a  fresh  drawing.  By 
means  of  two  right  angles  cut  from  paper,  (each  the  shape  of  this  L)>  select 
that  portion  of  the  drawing  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  producing 
a  decorative  panel.  The  illustrations  at  G  show  a  circular  panel  by  George 
Sauter,-  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  and  three  different  rectangular  panels  derived 
from  it  by  using  the  adjustable  frame  and  tracing  paper.  A  pleasing  panel 
shows  a  rhythmic  variety  in  areas  of  light  and  dark,  in  lengths  of  lines  and 
marginal  measures,  a  harmonious  arrangement  of  lines  within  the  space, 
and  a  balance  of  attractions  about  a  point  on  the  vertical  center  line  of  the 
space,  and  slightly  above  its  geometric  center.'^ 

When  a  pleasing  arrangement  has  been  made,  select  two  complementary 
tones  of  low  intensity,  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  color  the  design  using 
one  color  for  the  background  and  the  other  for  the  figure.    This  will  be  found 

*  See  Plant  Drawing  and  Decorative  Arrangement,  Bailey.  The  Davia  PreM,  Publiahert. 
Price  26  cents. 
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a  more  difficult  task  than  that  assigned  to  the  fifth  year,  where  the  neutral 
background  mediates  between  the  colors.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  using 
colors  of  very  low  intensity,  and  of  fairly  strong  contrast  in  value.  The  figure 
may  have  an  outline  in  black  if  necessary. 

2.    Make  a  mechanical  drawing  involving  the  use  of  the 

drawing  board  and  T  square. 

Any  problem  arising  from  local  conditions  will  do.    The  aim  is  to  give 

practice  in  handling  these  new  instru- 
ments of  precision.  A  blank  foe  the 
daily  school  program,  a  weather  chart 
for  use  in  lower  grades,  a  school 
calendar,  diagrams  required  in  arith- 
metical problems,  or  a  checker  board 
(such  as  that  reproduced  at  H,  by 
"Emma  Y."  of  the  Je£ferson  Avenue 
school,  Springfield,  Mass.),  will  serve 
the  purpose.  If  drawing  kits  are  not 
supplied  the  work  can  be  done  with 
a  ruler  and  a  sharp  hard  pencil;  but 
pupils  ought  to  be  taught  to  handle 
the  kit.  A  good  method  is  to  dictate 
a  problem,  working  before  the  class 
on  the  blackboard,  freehand  (or  with 

blackboard  instruments),  insisting  upon  accuracy  and  the  drawing  of  light 

and  dark  lines  as  required. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  a  decorative  panel  using  a 
flower  or  fruit  spray.  Use  a  monochromatic  or  analogous 
scheme  of  color. 

Select  a  drawing  made  during  September  or  make  a  fresh  one  from  nature. 
Study  illustrations  of  good  decorative  arrangement,  and  plan  a  panel  using 
the  nature  material  at  hand: 

a.  Decide  upon  the  position  and  proportion  of  the  panel. 

b.  Decide  upon  the  position  of  the  main  line  of  the  spray,  and  of  its 
principal  branches. 

c.  Decide  upon  the  position  of  the  principal  mass  and  of  the  subordinate 
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d.  Make  a  careful  drawing. 

e.  Decide   upon  an  appropriate  scheme  of  coloring, — monochromatic 
or  analogous. 

f.  Plan  the  distribution  of  tones,  as  to  hue  and  value.    Most  brilliant 


colors  in  smallest'  areas  of  the  spray ;  least  intense  color  most  widely  distributed 
perhaps.    Study  good  examples.* 
g.    Color  the  design. 

2.    Make  a  sheet  of  the  most  important  geometric  problems. 
Use  instruments. 

These  problems  are  shown  in  the  plate,  and  may  all  be  thought  out  by 
the  pupil  from  the  first  problem,  that  of  placing  a  hexagon  within  a  given 
circle.  Dictate  the  position  of  the  point  6,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Find 
the  angles  of  the  hexagon  by  drawing  the  line  BE  through  G,  and  spacing 
off  the  radius  of  the  circle  from  the  intersecting  points  B  and  E.  Draw  the 
hexagon.  Bisect  a  side,  as  CD ;  and  another  side,  as  DE.  From  this  diagram 
the  following  problems  may  be  worked  out  by  the  thoughtful  pupil :  To  bisect 

*See  previous  numben  of  School  Arts  Book,  with  illustrations  in  color.  See  also 
Dencn  Packets,  published  by  The  Daris  Press. 
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a  given  line ;  to  erect  a  perpendicular  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  to  construct  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  on  a  given  base;  to  bisect  an  angle;  to  trisect  a  right  angle; 
to  construct  a  square  on  a  given  line;  to  construct  a  hexagon  on  a  given  line; 
to  construct  a  hexagon  on  a  given  diagonal ;  to  construct  a  square  on  a  given 


diagonal;  and  several  others.     All  these   problems  will  be  found  useful  in 
constructive  design. 

The  finished  sheet  or  sheets  should  be  accurately  drawn  and  neatly  lettered, 
the  working  lines  and  the  given  and  result  lines,  being  clearly  distinguishable 
at  a  glance. 

NINTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  a  decorative  panel  using  a  flower 
or  fruit  spray  or  a  tree.  Use  a  complementary  or  a  complex 
scheme  of  color. 

The  trees  are  recommended  as  subjects  of  study.  In  the  country  they 
are  always  at  hand,  and  in  the  city  their  forms  may  be  made  known  to  the 
children  through  illustration  and  through  observation,  as  the  strong  drawings 
shown  at  K  conclusively  prove.    These  were  made  by  Ellen  Doyle  and  Ida 
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Duemmling,  Grade  IX,  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allstdn,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
originals  show  the  trees  in  October  coloring.  Such  material  should  he  made 
the  basis  for  a  decorative  panel  showing  the  tree,  or  a  part  of  it,  well  placed 
in  an  appropriate  environment  (hilhide,  meadow,  river  side,  etc.)t  and  the 


L 


ii 


whole  arranged  well  within  an  oblong  of  pleasing  proportions.  Illustrations 
of  such  work  are  shown  at  L.  The  first  is  by  Gladys  Holden,  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  the  second  by  Ada  Smith,  Easthampton,  Mass.  The  pupils  need  not 
confine  themselves  to  a  single  tree.  A  distant  clump  is  a  good  subject.  When 
the  composition  is  satisfactory  in  line  and  spacing,  decide  upon  a  scheme  of 
color  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  color  the  drawing.    Remember  that 
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in  a  complementary  or  a  complex  scheme  one  must  be  dominant,  and  give  the  key 
to  the  whole.  For  example  in  the  apple  tree  at  L,  yellow-green  is  the  dominant  tone 
— several  variations  of  it  (related  hues)  appear  in  the  foreground  grass,  distant 
field,  and  overhead  foliage,  but  the  whole  has  the  yellow-green  quality.  The  com- 
plementary tones  appear  in  the  distant  hill  and  the  sky — and  in  the  shadowy 
branches  of  the  trees — but  these  are  subordinate  to  the  other  group  of  tones. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  a  complementary  scheme  of  color, — two  groups 
of  related  tones,  the  effect  of  one  group  complementary  to  the  effect  of  the 
other.  In  a  complex  scheme  of  color,  a  triad  is  used,  the  principal  tones  being 
equidistant  in  the  spectrum  circuit  as  red,  yellow,  and  blue;  or  orange,  green, 
and  violet.  The  other  tree  at  L,  in  the  original,  illustrated  this  scheme :  orange 
in  the  tree  itself,  green  in  the  ground,  violet  in  the  wall  and  the  distance.  Of 
course  these  colors  are  all  harmonized  with  one  another  by  means  of  gray, 
but  the  three  fundamental  tones  are  easily  distinguishable.  Green  is  the 
dominant  note.  H.  T.  B. 
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I.    Practise  lettering. 

Let  the  practice  sheet  of  lettering  be  made  from  the  Monastic  Text,  pub- 
lished in  packet  form  by  The  Davis  Press.    Have  each  student  furnished  with 
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a  model  from  which  to  copy  the  letters,  omitting  the  numerals.    Use  a  sharp 
pencil;  sketch  in  the  letters  lightly;  line  in  carefully. 

2.  Print  a  text  or  motto  within  a  given  space. 

Let  the  size  of  the  space  be  4  yS"  x  s"  or  larger.  Simple  mottoes  without 
many  words  are  best  to  use.*  A  number  of  texts  may  be  written  on  the  black- 
board, from  which  individual  selections  may  be  made,  or  the  pupils  may  bring 
into  class  appropriate  texts  to  copy. 

The  words  within  the  space  must  be  carefully  planned,  in  order  to  fin 
the  space  well  and  balance  properly.  To  design  with  letters,  re^fUires  the 
same  amount  of  thought  and  embodiment  of  the  same  principles  as  to  design 
with  any  other  given  form.  This  may  be  done  by  first  sketching  in  oblongs, 
the  size  of  the  space  required  for  each  word  and  then  sketching  the  letters 
into  these  oblongs  to  test  the  result. 

After  the  best  spacing  has  been  found,  measure  and  straighten  all  guide 
lines  with  the  ruler,  redraw  the  letters  carefully;  erase  with  a  kneaded  rubber 
to  a  faint  line ;  re-line  the  text  but  do  not  paint  or  fill  in  the  letters.  If  possible, 
tools,  i.  e.,  the  T  square,  triangles,  and  drawing-board,  should  be  used  for  the 
last  steps  of  the  process. 

The  illustrations  given  at  M2658  show  different  texts  placed  in  the 
given  oblong;  one  in  the  horizontal,  and  one  in  the  vertical  position. 

3.  Design    a    repeat    and    comer    pattern    from   Nature 
motive. 

These  borders  are  designed  from  the  Nature  material  drawn  in  September. 
Each  pupil  :works  from  his  own  drawings.  The  borders  are  made  of  various 
widths,  i''  or  less,  to  inclose  a  space  4  7-8^^  by  3'  or  larger.  They  should 
be  done  on  tracing  paper;  two  tracings  made  of  each  design;  one  reserved 
to  be  used  later;  the  other,  to  be  used  as  a  result  sheet  with  background,  painted 
black.  The  last  exercise  is  done  in  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  the  back- 
ground forms  an  important  part  of  the  design;  i.  e.,  forms  a  pattern,  as  well 
as  the  Nature  shapes  upon  it,  both  of  which  must  balance.  Beside  the  illustra- 
tions of  borders  given  at  N2659  done  by  the  Wellesley  High  School  Freshmen, 
a  good  example  may  be  seen  on  page  88  of  the  School  Arts  Book  for  last 
June,  of  a  book  plate  done  under  Mr.  J.  Winthrop  Andrews's  instruction.  For 
those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  good  models  of  professional  work  in  this 


♦  The  Roycroft  Shopn,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  publish  a  suitable  set  of  mottoes,  which 
be  uftod  aa  models.     The  School   \rt8  Book  alao  has  many  good  texts. 
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line  may  be  seen  in  the  stationery  department  at  Shreeve,  Crump  &  Low'&, 
comer  oi  Tremont  and  West  streets. 

If  tliis  problem  seems  too  difficult  for  your  students,  it  can  be  m(kde  more 
simple  by  ^ff*rig"i"g  a  simple  "decorative  arrangement '^  for  head  and  tail  piece . 
for  the  text;  or  designing  an  initial  letter. 

After  the  patterns  are  completed,  those  done  in  black  and  white  should 
be  mounted  and  placed  before  the  class  for  discussion  and  criticism. 

MECHAiaCAL 

1.  Plate  3.    Result  sheet  of  Geometric  Problems. 

These  problems  should  be  drawn  in  pencil  from  Anthony,  page  120, 
Problems  13,  15,  16,  19,  aa,  34.  These  give  practice  with  the  compass  and 
in  making  and  joining  arcs.  Let  them  be  done  in  even  quality  pencil  Une, 
following  the  order  and  position  of  each  problem,  as  given  above. 

By  using  selections  from  Prof.  Gardner  C.  Anthony's  Text  Book,  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  much  time  may  be  saved  and  more  work  accom- 
plished. If  possible  arrange  to  have  the  class  draw  without  a  teacher  one 
or  two  periods  between  the  regular  drawing  lessons.  Have  the  students 
cultivate  the  habit  of  working  quickly  and  do  not  allow  them  to  "putter" 
over  the  work.  When  nearly  all  members  of  the  class  have  finished  a  sheet, 
post  upon  the  blackboard  a  date  when  all  sheets  must  be  done.  If  no  extra 
time  can  be  given  between  lessons,  the  slower  pupils  may  stay  after  school 
to  finish  their  sheets,  and  the  class  kept  together  in  that  way,  or,  an  extra 
sheet  may  be  given  to  a  fast  pupil,  which  will  keep  him  in  line  with  the  class* 
If  the  students  are  prepanng  for  technical  schools,  especially  for  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology,  time  limit  upon  sheets  is  an  important  part  of  the 
work  in  Mechanical  drawing. 

2.  An  inked  drawing  on  tracing  cloth  of  Plate  2. 

Plate  3  (See  September  outline  in  previous  June  number)  contained 
pencil  drawing  of  Problems  i,  2,  a,  7,  11,  12.    Page  118,  Anthony. 

Place  the  tracing  cloth  on  top  of  the  pencil  sheet  made  in  September, 
and  ink  in  the  problems.  Follow  the  directions  for  inking  and  tracing  (where 
applicable)  given  in  Anthony,  pages  28  and  39. 

M.  B.  S. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  OCTOBER  WORK 

Autumn  Plant  Drawing 

Walter  "Sargent,  Book,  September  1903,  p.  9.  Fiske,  Book,  September 
1905,  p.  9.  Bailey,  Book,  September  1905,  p.  ao.  Plant  Form  and 
Design  by  Midgly  and  Lilley.  Plant  Form,  Clark.  Prang  Text  Book, 
5,  p.  32,  and  6,  p.  23. 

Color  Harmonies 

Bailey,  Printing  Art,  July  1906.  The  most  specific  and  comprehensive 
statement  yet  given;  with  references  to  illustrations  in  Printing  Art. 
Composition  in  Fine  Art,  Kettelle,  Chapter  VI. 

Color  Nomenclature  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

Book,  October  1901,  p.  6,  and  November  1901,  p.  6.  Book,  March  1902, 
p.  30.  Bailey,  Book,  April  1904,  p.  378.  Kettelle,  Book,  April  1904,  p. 
339.    Parson,  Book,  November  1904,  p.  119. 

Decorative  Arrangement 

Berry,  Book,  October  1903,  p.  41.  Bailey,  Book,  October  1905,  p.  90. 
Prang,  Text  Book,  7,  p.  28.  The  Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder, 
Chapter  Xm. 

Fruit  Sections 

Fruit  Sprays,  Help  in  identifying,  How  to  know  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson, 
MacMillan  Co.  Rosettes  Based  on  Fruit  Sections,  Gate  Beautiful,  Stim- 
son,  p.  127,  etc. 

Geometric  Problems 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Cross,  p.   12.    Thompson,  p.  4. 

Mechanical  Drawing  Kit  and  Its  Use 

W.  J.  Edwards,  Book,  December  1902,  p.  114;  March  1903,  p.  205. 
Bailey,  Book,  November  1903,  p.  83.    Prang  Text  Book,  7,  p.  65.   Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  Cross,  p.  i. 

Lettering 

James  Hall,  Book,  September  1901,  p.  5.    Elizabeth  H.  Perry,  Book, 
January  1904,  p.  196;  James  P.  Haney,  Book,  January  1904,  p.  228. 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  Outlines,  Book,  October  1905,  pp.  102-119. 
Letters  and  Lettering,  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 
Writing  and  Qluminating,  Edward  Johnson. 
Alphabets,  Edward  F.  Strange. 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

DURING  the  summer  my  workshop  was  a  garden.  Two 
smaller  boys  and  I  worked  there  a  little  every  day.  We 
had  great  ftm  planning  where  the  walks  should  be,  and  what 
we  would  have  grow  m  it.  We  had  to  fight  the  weeds — ^whose 
growth  we  didn't  plan  for — and  the  bugs  and  worms  of  various 
sorts  who  made  paths  of  their  own  where  they  pleased;  but  we 
routed  them  all  at  last  and  had  a  pretty  garden  with  flowers 
as  well  as  vegetables,  and  plenty  of  both.  No  flowers  look  quite 
so  beautiful  as  those  you  raise  yourself,  and  no  v^etables  taste 
quite  so  good  as  those  you  raise  yoxurself  and  get  from  your 
own  garden  just  in  time  to  have  them  ready  for  the  table.  It 
must  have  been  an  amateur  gardener,  way  back  there  twenty-nine 
hundred  years  who  wrote,  ''There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all 
his  labor;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

But  now  when  the  after  school  hours  are  growing  chill 
and  dark  I  like  to  go  back  to  my  indoor  workshop  and  tinker 
away  at  something. 

Mr.  McKinney's  swing  chair  in  the  June  number,  or  some- 
thing else,  stirred  up  Mr.  Hollis  of  North  Weymouth,  Mass., 
to  send  us  a  good  suggestion.    Here  it  is: 

A  CHILD'S  SWIWG 

Hunt  up  that  broken  cane  fish  pole  down  in  the  wood-shed  and  cut  off 
five  pieces  between  the  joints  3  1-2^  long.  Cut  two  more  about  4  1-2'  long 
and  smooth  the  rough  ends  with  sand  paper. 

Next  get  a  1-2^  board  a  foot  wide  and  sixteen  inches  long  and  with  a 
keyhole  or  circular  saw  cut  it  out  the  shape  of  figure  A  in  the  diagram.  Cleat 
it  on  the  under  side.  It  may  be  made  of  two  pieces.  Bore  five  3-8^  or  1-2'' 
holes  through  it. 

Now  cut  from  the  same  kind  of  stock  two  pieces  like  B  and  B^, 
two  like  S  and  S^,  and  one  like  F,  for  the  backs,  sides,  and  front 
respectively.  The  distances  given  between  the  holes  will  help  to  get  the 
size  and  shape.  With  a  sharp  pocket  knife  or  rasp  and  some  sand  paper 
round  all  the  edges. 
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Find  two  iron  rings,  same  as  you  sometimes  see  on  harnesses,  and  about 
a  dozen  yards  of  clothes-line  and  all  thejmateri^  are  suppUed.*|  Bring  out 
the  shellac  can  or  some  Jap-a-lac  and  give  the  wood  work'aj^good^coat  and 
when  everything  is  dry,  you  are 
ready  to  assemble  the  parts. 

Divide  the  rope  into  two  equal 

parts  R  and  L  and  pass  each  end 

through  a  ring  and  fasten  it  in  the 

middle  by  winding  with  twine.    Next 

pass  one  end  of  rope  R  through  aa, 

a  I  cane  6,  a,  and  knot  it  .under  the 

seat.      Pass  the    other   end  of  R 

through  ba,  cane  i,  bi,  bi,  cane  2, 

b,  and  knot  it.     Pass  one  end  of 

rope  L  through  ei,  ei,  cane  7,  e, 

and  knot.    The  other  end  of  L  goes 

through  da,  cane  a>  d2,  di,  cane  4, 

d,  and  knots  on  the  underside  of 

seat  A.     Make  a  knot  in  a  short 

piece  of  the  line,   pass   the   other 

end  through  ca,  cane  5,  ci,  cane  8, 

c,  and  knot  it. 

The  swing  is  now  complete  and  may  be  hung  on  the  veranda.    Lift  the 
front  piece,  F,  put  the  little  one  in,  and  the  fresh  air  will  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  McKinney  tells  us  how  to  make  a  revolving  book- 
case by  so  simple  a  method  that  we  can  all  follow  it  if  we 
want  to. 

A  REVOLVING  BOOKCASE 

At  one  time  or  another  almost  every  boy  has  wanted  a  revolving  bookcase  for 

his  den.    Here  is  one  a  boy  can  make  with  few  tools—  namely,  a  saw,  a  plane,  a 

screw  driver,  and  a  chisel  (or  jack  knife,  if  he  has  no  chisel).    I  once  made  one 

*  with  these  tools  and  no  bench  but  a  box.    Follow  the  ntmibers  in  the  drawing.'*' 


zc$o 


*  In  the  drawing  a  section  view  is  given,  (in  all  rases  where  the  figure  it.  perfectly 
regular)  upon  the  face  view  itself,  thus  doing  away  with  top  and  end  views.  In  No.  8 
the  figure  is  not  regular,  hence  another  view  is  necessary. 
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The  top  of  the  case*  is  a  square  piece  is'^  on  a  side  and  i-a'^  thick.    Choose 
the  handsomest  grain  for  this  because  it  will  be  the  most  conspicuous  part* 

No  2  is  the  piece  which  carries  the  load  and  hence  is  thicker  than  the 
rest,  3-4"  or  7-8"  thick  and  12"  square. 

No.  3  is  one  of  the  three  shelves,  each  1^2''  thick  and  12^^  square,  with  a 
hole  a  little  larger  than  the  outside  diameter  of  No.  9,  bored  exactly  in  the 
center,  to  allow  the  case  to  revolye. 

I  [  No.  4  is  one  of  the  eight  slats  3-8''  x  i  1-2''  x  36''. 
I  The  above  will  constitute  the  body  of  the  case.  No.  5  and  No.  6  are  the 
feet  which  give  the  case  a  firm  support.  They  are  ^halved  together;"  that 
is,  No.  5  has  a  piece  cut  out  of  it  the  width  of  No.  6  and  half  of  its  depth;  while 
No.  6  has  a  piece  cut  out  of  it  the  width  of  No.  5  and  half  its  depth.  Notice 
that  they  are  opposite;  one  cut  on  the  top  (No.  5)  and  one  on  the  bottom 
(No.  6)  so  that  when  placed  together  they  make  a  cross  and  fit  exactly.  The 
ends  may  be  rounded,  or  a  plain  1-2''  bevel  used  In  its  place  to  give  a  more 
finished  appearance  to  the  feet. 

To  overcome  any  unevenness  in  the  fioor  or  carpet,  four  blocks, 
7-8'  X  2'  X  3^^,  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  No.  5  and  No.  6  as  shown  in 
the  cut. 

City  boys  should  now  procure  a  piece  of  water  pipe  called  **three-quarter 
inch."  It  is  the  ordinary  size  used  in  the  houses.  A  piece  which  has  been 
split  by  being  **frozen'*  is  just  as  good  as  new  pipe,  and  can  be  had  for  a  very 
few  cents.    This  is  No.  9  and  will  be  the  central  support  of  the  bookcase. 

No.  8  is  a  '^oor  fiange"  made  as  shown  in  the  cut,  to  fit  the  pipe.  Ask 
for  "a  4"  fioor  fiange  for  a  3-4^  pipe."  It  is  threaded  to  fit  the  3-4''  water 
pqM.  Screw  the  two  together  tight  to  make  a  firm  support.  Get  the  plumber 
to  help  if  necessary. 

Country  boys  will  find  the  fbUowing  a  fair  substitute  for  these  iron  mem- 
ben:  Find  two  circular  pieces  of  board  about  8'  in  diameter,  and  a  broom 
stick.  Nail  the  boards  together.  Bore  a  hole  slightly  smaller  than  the  larger 
end  of  the  broom  stick  through  them,  exactly  in  the  center,  and  force  the 


*  Oak  makes  a  pretty  top  if  the  case  is  to  be  left  in  ita  natural  color 
When  the  case  is  to  be  stained,  white  wood  will  do.     It  is  easier  to  work  and  is  not 
so  expensive  as  bard  wood. 

In  fuil«hinff  use  an  oil  stjun  becauae  it  is  easily  applied  with  a  brush  or  rac  though 
cotton  waste  is  the  best.  Especial  skill  or  care  is  not  neccMary  with  oil  stain  as  it  doet* 
not  set  rapidly.  Rub  the  stain  on,  let  it  "set"  a  few  minutes  and  then  rub  again  with 
the  waste.  This  insures  an  even  thickness  of  stain  throughout.  For  the  last  crmt  use 
yamish.  floor  wax.  or  white  shellac. 
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end  of  the  broom  stick  into  the  hole.    The  broom  stick  and  its  base  will  not 
be  quite  as  rigid  as  the  pipe  and  floor  flange,  but  will  do. 

For  the  boys  who  wish  a  more  fancy  case,  shelf  moulding  (moulding 
used  on  the  front  of  show  shelves)  may  be  purchased;  but  then  you  do  not 
make  your  case  and  you  lose  half  the  fun.  Shelf  moulding  can  be  used  in 
place  of  No.  4. 

Now  for  erecting  the  case. 

a.  Screw  the  blocks  No.  7  to  the  bottom  ends  of  No.  5  and  No.  6.* 

b.  Press  No.  5  and  No.  6  together.  There  should  be  no  **play"  or  loose- 
ness in  the  joint  and  the  top  surfaces  must  be  even. 

c.  Find  exact  center  of  the  cross  and  screw  No.  8  upon  it  (No.  8  will 
have  four  holes  all  ready  for  the  screws). 

d.  In  the  top  of  No.  9  a  wooden  plug  should  be  driyen.  To  prevent 
the  load  of  books  from  forcing  the  plug  down  into  the  pipe,  a  thin  piece  of 
board' can  be  pushed  in  the  entire  length  of  the  pipe,  or,  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  a  5-8^  dowel  (round  piece  of  wood)  may  be  used. 

In  the  exact  center  of  the  plug  or  dowel  a  screw  should  be  placed,  extend- 
ing about  1-4^  above  pipe.    Use  a  round  head  screw. 

This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  case  is  to  revolve. 

e.  Screw  the  slats  upon  No.  2  and  No.  3  (all  three  of  these)  in  the  exact 
position  shown  in  the  cut.  There  is  one  slat  at  each  comer,  and  a  mate  3' 
from  it  (from  edge  to  nearest  edge).  That  will  leave  an  open  space  of  6'' 
on  each  side  of  the  case. 

f.  To  complete  the  bearing  spoken  of  in  d:  In  a  piece  of  board  3-4' x 
Z^xt"  bore  a  hole  just  a  little  larger  than  the  end  of  No.  9.  Find  center 
of  No.  2  (on  the  under  side).  Place  two  small  pieces  of  tin  over  the  center 
and  then  screw  the  pierced  block  on  to  No.  2,  over  the  tin.  The  tin  will  keep 
the  screw  from  cutting  into  No.  2  and  help  the  case  to  revolve  more  easily. 

C.  E.  McKINNEY,  Jr. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Tl;e  girls,  who  had  work-comers  if  not  workshops  of  their 
own,  liked  Dorothy  so  well  as  a  baby,  that  I  have  decided  to 


*  Use  Wire  8,  If  round  hea<l,  brass  or  blue  screws  for  all  except  Nn.  8. 
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have  Miss  Berry  tell  about  making  clothing  for  Dorothy  as  a 
little  girl.    Here  is  the  first  work  in  the  new  venture: 

DOROTHY 

Now  that  we  are  to  dress  Dorothy  as  a  little  girl,  one  of  the  first  things 
you  will  need  to  get  for  her  is  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings.  Then  in  regard 
to  her  clothes,  the  underwear  would  be,  of  course,  the  first  to  make.  You 
can  use  the  same  shirt  which  you  made  for  her  as  a  baby  doll,  or  if  you  didnt 
make  one  at  that  time,  you  will  find  directions  in  the  February  magazine. 
The  drawers  are  made  in  one  piece  so  the  edge  a-b,  figure  i,  must  be  placed 
on  a  fold  in  your  cloth.  They  should  measure  fiye  inches  from  a  to  b  and 
each  side  c  to  d  should  be  cut  two  and  three-fourths  inches  long.  Leaye  the 
sides  open  from  the  top  of  the  drawers,  d,  to  the  notch,  e.  Finish  the  opening 
with  a  tiny  hem,  and  sew  up  the  rest  from  the  notch,  e,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
leg,  c,  with  a  French  seam. 

The  bottom  of  the  leg  which  is  formed  by  the  curve  c-a  and  c-b,  measures 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  a  straight  line.  Across  the  top  d  to  d  measures 
three  and  one-^fourth  inches  in  a  straight  line.  From  the  notch  in  the  middle 
of  the  top  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  f-g,  should  measure  two  and  one- 
fourth  inches.  The  bottom  of  the  legs  should  be  finished  with  a  narrow  hem 
and  lace.  After  you  have  gathered  the  top  of  the  drawers,  sew  them  into 
bindings  which  have  been  cut  the  right  size  for  your  doll.  Then  make  a 
button^hole  in  each  end  of  one  band  and  sew  a  small  button  on  each  end  of 
the  other.    When  complete  the  drawers  should  look  like  figure  2. 

The  little  flannel  skirt  consists  of  a  rectangle  of  flannel,  fourteen  by  three 
and  one-fourth  inches,  figure  3,  and  a  little  waist  made  in  three  parts:  front 
and  two  halves  of  the  back.  The  front  of  the  waist,  figure  4,  measures  three 
and  three-fourths  inches  across  the  bottom  in  a  straight  line,  n  to  k.  From 
the  shoulder,  o,  to  the  bottom,  p,  should  be  three  and  three-eighths  inches, 
while  the  under-arm  seam  of  both  front  and  back  measures  two  inches,  m  1» 
k.  The  neck  is  cut  down  in  the  front  and  from  the  center,  r,  to  the  bottom, 
s,  measures  two  and  five-eighths  inches. 

Cut  two  pieces  for  the  back  like  figure  5,  which  should  measure  three 
and  one-fourth  inches  from  the  shoulder,  z,  to  the  bottom,  z.  The  neck  of  the 
back  is  cut  higher  than  in  the  front  so  that  from  the  top,  u,  to  the  bottom,  w, 
it  should  measure  two  and  seven-eighths  inches.  The  under-arm  and  shoulder 
seams  should  be  made  with  French  seams,  while  the  opening  in  the  back 
and  the  neck  and  armholes  of  the  little  waist  should  have  narrow  hems. 
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The  drawers  and  little  waist  are  made  of  fine,  thin  cotton  cloth.  When 
sewing  up  the  flannel  take  just  an  ordinary  seam  and  then  open  it  and  cal- 
stitch  it  as  was  the  seam  in  the  long  skirt  in  the  February  nomhtf.  The 
placket  which  should  be  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  should  be 
with  a  narrow  hem.  Finish  the  bottom  with  a  half-inch  hem  and 
stitch   or  simply  hem  it. 

The  skirt  should  be  gathered  at  the  top  and  sewed  to  the  waist  with  a 
narrow  seam,  and  the  edges  oyer-casted  as  described  in  a  previous  article. 

To  fasten  the  skirt  I  used  tiny  safety  pins  in  the  waist. 

MART  A.  BERRY 
•  West  Newton,  IfMMcbuectts 

I  am  sure  this  will  be  work  enough  to  keep  you  all  busy 
and  happy  until  the  first  of  October.  Good  luck  to  you  in  it  all. 
May  the  wood  never  split,  and  the  thread  never  knot! 

The  Editor. 


I  I 

U      Art  does  Nature's  work  through  the  will  of  a      |y 
H      man  filled  with  the  beauty  of  her  first  works.      |j| 
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HOPE  you  have  had  a  happy  vacation, 
children/'  said  a  pompous  school  principal, 
in  his  usual  perfunctory  manner,  ''and  that 
you  have  come  back  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  school,  ready  to  work  just  as  hard  as 
you  can." 

''The  same  to  you!"  shouted  the 
children. 

The  man  was  astonished.  He  started, 
blushed,  looked  foolish,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  at  last  managed  to  reply,  feebly,  "Yes, 
children,  I  have ;"  and  turning  to  the  grade 
teacher  who  stood  at  her  desk  slightly 
embarrassed  but  smiling  mischievously,  he 
murmured,  "At  least,  I  hope  I  have." 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  good  teachers  ? 
I  hope  you  have  had  a  happy  vacation,  and 
that  you  return  to  your  tasks  fresh  and  determined.  As  we 
face  the  new  school  year  let  us  all  take  the  oath  of  the  School 
Arts  Guild,  and  repeat  with  the  children,  "I  will  try  to  make 
THIS  piece  of  work  my  best."  Let  us  attack  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  the  great  problem  of  art  education  for  all. 

4L  Let  us  invoke  the  aid  of  everybody  who  can  help  perfect  our 
equipment.  Let  us  give  heed  to  our  critics,  lest  we  stray  too 
far  into  By-path  Meadow.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  again,  seriously, 
What  are  the  essentials? 

4LLet  me  question  you:  Which  would  you  rather  have  had 
in  your  school  days,  training  in  taste  or  training  in  technique? 
Training  in  observing  nature,  in  combining  colors  harmoniously 
in  dress  and  household  furnishings,  training  in  the  principles  of 
design  that  you  might  know  a  good  thing  when  you  happened 
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to  see  it,  or  training  in  geometry  and  projection,  and  in  drawing 
cubes,  crockery,  and  casts? 

Having  answered  that  for  yourself,  answer  this:  Which  is 
likely  to  be  of  most  service  to  the  common  people,  the  power  to 
enjoy  beauty  and  to  create  it  in  their  homes  through  buying 
wisely,  or  the  power  to  represent  beauty  with  pencil  and  brush? 

4[In  view  of  your  answer  to  these  questions,  pass  judgment 
on  that  siunmary  of  aims  in  art  education  given  by  Mr.  Dana 
in  his  Brooklyn  address  :"*" 

Teach  ALL  to  observe  with  care,  to  read  pictures  skilfully, 
to  recognize  good  handicraft,  and  to  question  their  likes  and 
dislikes. 

Teach  the  FEW  to  observe  well,  to  draw  well,  to  use  color  well, 
to  model  well,  to  draw  for  construction  well,  to  design  well,  to 
use  tools  well,  and  to  criticise  keenly. 

4[  If  we  all  accept  Mr.  Dana's  point  of  view  and  teach  accordingly, 
our  teaching  will  still  need  to  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Read,  as  set  forth  in  his  article  in  this  number,  on 
Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  When  I  first  read  it  my  memory 
whispered,  ^'Compare  John  Ruskin."  So  I  found  the  place  in 
Elements  of  Drawing,  and  here  is  the  passage: 

If  you  desire  only  to  possess  a  graceful  accompUshmenty  to  be  able  to 
converse  in  a  fluent  manner  about  drawing,  or  to  amuse  yourself  listlessly 
in  lisUess  hours,  I  cannot  help  you:  but  if  you  wish  to  learn  drawing  that  you 
may  be  able  to  set  down  clearly,  and  usefully,  records  of  such  things  as  cannot 
be  described  in  words,  either  to  assist  your  own  memory  of  them,  or  to 
convey  distinct  ideas  of  them  to  other  people;  if  you  wish  to  obtain  quicker 
perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and  to  preserve  something 
like  a  true  image  of  beautiful  things  that  pass  away,  or  which  you  must  your- 
self leave;  if  also,  you  wish  to  understand  the  minds  of  great  painters,   and 


^School  Arte  Book.  September  1006,  p.  8. 
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to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  work  sincerely,  seeing  it  for  yourself,  and  loving 
it,  not  merely  taking  up  the  thoughts  of  oilier  pec^le  about  it;  then  I  can  help 
you,  or,  which  is  better,  show  you  how  to  help  yourself. 

Only  you  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  these  powers  which  indeed 
are  noble  and  desirable,  cannot  be  got  without  work.  It  is  much  easier  to 
learn  to  draw  well,  than  it  is  to  learn  to  play  well  on  any  musical  instrument ; 
but  you  know  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  practice,  giving  three  or  four  hours 
a  day,  to  acquire  even  ordinary  command  over  the  keys  of  a  piano;  and  you 
must  not  think  that  a  masterly  command  of  your  pencil,  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  may  be  done  with  it,  can  be  acquired  without  painstaking,  or  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  kind  of  drawing  which  is  taught,  or  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  in  a  term  or  two,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  an  hour's  practice 
a  week,  is  not  drawing  at  all.  It  is  only  the  performance  of  a  few  dexterous 
(not  always  even  that)  evolutions  on  paper  with  a  black-lead  pencil;  profitless 
alike  to  performer  and  beholder,  unless  as  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  that  the 
smallest  possible  vanity 

Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  you  can  learn  drawing,  any  more  than  a 
new  language,  without  some  hard  and  disagreeable  labor.  But  do  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  this  price,  fear  that  you 
may  be  unable  to  get  on  for  want  of  special  talent.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
persons  who  have  peculiar  talent  for  art,  draw  instinctively  and  get  on  almost 
without  teaching;  though  never  without  toil.  It  is  true,  also,  that  of  inferior 
talent  for  drawing  there  are  many  degrees;  it  will  take  one  person  a  much 
longer  time  than  another  to  attain  the  same  results,  and  the  results  thus  pain- 
fully attained  are  never  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  got  with  greater  ease 
when  the  faculties  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  study.  But  I  have  never  yet, 
in  the  experiments  I  have  made,  met  with  a  person  who  could  not  learn  to 
draw  at  all 

Supposing  then  that  you  are  ready  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  pains, 
and  to  bear  a  little  irksomeness  and  a  few  disappointments  bravely,  I  can 
promise  you  that  an  hour's  practice  a  day  for  six  months,  or  an  hour's 
practice  every  other  day  for  twelve  months,  or,  disposed  in  whatever  way 
you  find  convenient,  some  hundred  and  fifty  hours'  practice,  will  give  you 
sufficient  power  of  drawing  faithfully  whatever  you  want  to  draw,  and  a 
good  judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  other  people's  work. 

That  was  written  jtist  fifty  years  ago  this  fall,  yet  it  comes 
to   us   with   the   timeliness   of  a   telegram.     We  do  need  to 
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take  our  drawing  more  seriously,  for  as  Ruskin  says,  ^^good 
judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point,"  is  developed  throtigh  drawing. 
But  in  teaching  everybody  we  discover  many  who  cannot  he 
tatight  to  draw  tmder  our  present  limitations  of  time  and  teach- 
ing ability.  May  we  not  teach  these  to  love  beauty  wisely  and 
well,  and  to  have  ^^good  judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point,"  about 
drawmg?  The  situation  is  not  new:  One  shouts  <<E3rOWL£DG£ 
and  skill;"  the  other,  "SKILL  and  knowledge."  Let  us  empha- 
size both,  and  be  content  if  we  promote  either.  . 

^  In  the  lower  grades  the  most  promising  device  for  promoting 
both  knowledge  and  skill  seems  to  be  the  toy  house,  as  described 
in  the  article  by  Miss  Sanders.  Additional  testimony  in  its  favor 
comes  from  Mrs.  Ida  Hood  Clarke  of  Milwaukee.     Here  it  is: 

We  have  taken  the  doll  house  for  community  work  in  our  first  grades. 
These  little  people  have  built  the  house  entirely  themselves,  with  the  teacher 
merely  suggesting  and  directing,  made  wall  paper  designs,  put  the  paper  on 
the  walls,  chose  the  color  scheme  of  each  room  on  a  vote  from  the  children, 
accepting  the  best  according  to  their  ideas,  guided  only  by  the  teacher  as  to 
appropriate  coloring,  design,  etc.  They  have  woven  the  rugs  in  appropriate 
coloring  for  the  wall  paper,  made  the  design  for  the  furniture,  made  the  furni- 
ture from  these  designs  in  wood  and  cardboard,  modeled  the  bath-tub,  bowls, 
dishes  for  the  plate-rack  in  the  dining-room,  modeled  the  yases  and  the 
flowerpots  for  plants  for  decoration,  modeled  the  kitchen  utensils,  all  in  clay, 
of  course;  wired  the  house  for  electric  lights,  made  the  telephone,  made  the  ^ 
bookcase  and  the  books,  made  the  landscape  and  pictures  in  water-color,  etc., 
made  the  window-boxes  and  planted  the  seeds,  built  a  porch  on  the  house 
and  furnished  it  with  Japanese  curtains  and  mats  to  sit  on ;  built  in  the  stair- 
case and  on  the  landing  put  the  old-fashioned  grandfather's  clock,  etc.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  whole  school;  every  child  has  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
They  have  appointed  a  foreman  of  each  room,  and  have  taken  contracts  to 
furnish  each  room,  etc.  In  one  building  the  whole  school,  eight  grades, 
decided  to  make  one  and  present  it  to  the  kindergarten  children  who  wanted  one 
for  the  free  play.  The  principal  says  nothing  has  ever  aroused  so  much  enthu- 
siasm as  has  this  doll  house.  It  has  brought  in  the  design  and  the  application, 
the  constructive  drawing  in  the  furniture  and  in  the  building  of  the  house 
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tnd  porch,  and  the  nature  study  in  planting  the  vines  and  flowers.  Lettin^^ 
the  contracts  has  developed  the  business  ability  of  the  children,  and  best  of 
all  the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  for  a  gift  to  the  kindergarten  children 
has  been  the  means  of  a  great  inspiration  on  the  part  of  all  the  grades. 


Still  further  evidence  in  favor  comes  from  Miss  Grace  £. 
Everett,  Grass  Valley,  California: 

In  our  course  of  study  no  provision  is  made  for  manual  training,  but 
I  encourage  every  effort  along  that  line  at  home,  under  the  name  of  Applied 
Drawing.  This  year  I  bought  a  doll  and  told  the  children  of  grades  four,  five, 
six,  and  seven  they  might  name  her  and  provide  for  her.  This  pleased  them 
very  much,  and  one  of  the  girls  asked  the  privilege  of  donating  a  smaller  doll. 

I  gave  directions  for  determining  right  proportions  for  furniture,  small 
diagrams  for  a  few  garments,  with  directions  for  enlarging,  general  sugges- 
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tions  for  wood-work  and  needlework;  and 
frequent  remindexB  that  the  work  should 
show  no  violation  of  any  principle  given  in 
the  drawing  classes. 

As  the  articles  were  brought  in  I 
arranged  them  in  the  Drawing  Room,  and 
every  day  after  school  the  room  was 
crowded  with  pupils  to  see  them.  The 
photograph  shows  the  results  of  two  months' 
work.  Both  houses  and  furniture  are  made 
of  wood. '  The  roof  of  the  larger  house  is 
hingedy  so  that  the  interior  mi^  be  seen. 
There  are  five  rooms,  including  bathroom 
which  is  completely  furnished.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  paper,  colored  in  imitation 
of  linoleum.  Later  this  house  was  wired 
by  a  boy  in  grade  five,  and  successfully 
lighted.  The  small  house  was  made  by  a 
girl.  The  four-stamp  miH  was  made  by  a 
boy  in  the  sixth  grade;  it  can  be  run  by  a 
toy  engine. 

After  photographing,  the  work  was 
arranged  in  the  ^ow  windows  of  a  vacant 
store  and  advertised  as  follows,  by  the 
children: 

**A  graduation  reception  will  be 
tendered  to  Miss  Dorothea  Dohr 
at  155  Mill  St.,  Saturday,  Monday, 
and  Tuesday.    Your  presence  is 
cordially  requested.*' 

The  newspapers  became  interested  in 
our  work  and  the  store  was  erowded  with 
visitors. 

A  clipping  from  one  of  the 
newspapers  is  reproduced  herewith. 
It  has  no  uncertain  sound! 
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Given  Cottage  and  199  Other 

Presents  hj[  Her  Many 

Little  FVicnds. 

Miss  Dohr   and  Her  Qifu  to 

Be    on    Display    Here 

for  a  Week. 

MUm  Dorothea  Dolir  Is  tho  most  itor- 
•Vunato  yoonf  ladjr  In  Norate  omnty 
Her  young  friend*'  have  presenna  hei^ 
with  a  rour-*tamp  anarts  mill,  A  hantf^ 
some  new  cottac^^  aB/.  llghtwt  ami 
ready  for  occupancy,  all  the  fumHoNl 
required  to  ih  It  op  and  dolhlng 
enough  for  aevoral  yeara. 

And  MUw  Dobr  haa  W  likvllea  Ona 
of  the  donora  4o  her  wedding.  CMne 
to  think  of  it,  she  by  n't  even  men- 
I  foiled  tho  fact  that  dhe  la  going  to 
bu  married,  though  under  ordSutfy 
cirruinetartces  mich  an  array  of  gifts  la 
only  tho  outcome  of  wMdtng  (nvltA' 
ttons. 

UKlo  Bflas  Dorothea  DH^r  it  ^ 
beauty  of  the  aubun*  hair  and  plqlU> 
and-wblte  cheeked  kind.  AltU«d  ^  •% 
handsome  gown  when  aeen  ytatari^ 
she  smiled  and  smUed,  but  reftised 
fte  mako  a  sutemant.  Aeaplta  the  fahft 
that  she  has  been  ihe  reclaHnt  of  SM 
.firtic 

'>  But  then  Dorotheif  Pdhr  la  only* 
wax  deU. 

8I10  has  jqulte  a  hlitory  mnft'  so  baa 
each  gift  Tho  preaenta  .a^a  tb# 
^.handiwork  of  the  claas  th .  applied' 
drawing  or  manual  training,  which- 
ever name  you  like*  best,  of  Miss  Ev- 
erett's school.  Two  monlhs  ago  Cha 
work  WAS  commenced.  Dorothea.  Dohi 
WAS  the  name  ah^^n  for  the  wax  flg* 
uro  which  smiles  and  smiles,  but  re- 
fuaes  to  speak.  Doubt ^cs»  Miss  Dor- 
oilica  Is  too  happy  for  speech.  If  |he 
were  a  real  live  young  lady  she  cer-. 
Lilnly  have  cau^e  to  be.  M^i* 
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^  The  most  important  subject  in  every  grade  is,  I  believe,  Design* 
Design  in  its  larger  sense  includes  the  observation  and  delinea- 
tion of  natural  forms,  the  study  of  line,  proportion,  and  color 
as  elements  of  beauty.  Nature  drawing  unlocks  the  charms  of 
the  natural  world  as  the  Principles  of  design  unlock  the  secrets 
of  beauty  in  the  realms  of  the  arts.  To  be  able  to  present  to  the 
readers  of  the  School  Arts  Book  such  an  article  as  Fall  Nature 
Drawing,  by  Miss  Warner,  is  a  great  satisfaction.  It  embodies 
the  very  spirit  in  which  such  work  should  be  done,  that  it  may 
yield  the  largest  possible  returns  to  the  children. 

€[Mr.  Hall's  useful  articles  on  Historic  Houses  with  effective 
pen-drawn  illustrations  will  be  continued  this  year,  and  will 
include  important  historic  monimients.  This  series  has  attracted 
wide  attention,  and  has  proved  to  be  of  exceptional  value  to 
teachers  of  history  and  literature;  for  it  has  exemplified  a  sane 
and  helpful  correlation  of  ^^drawing  and  other  studies.'' 

^  The  frontispiece  this  month  is  novel  and  of  sufficient  excellence 
to  be  of  perpetual  interest  as  a  bit  of  wisdom  some  twenty-five 
hundred  years  old,  and  as  a  piece  of  decorative  design.  The 
page  was  composed  at  the  School  of  Printing,  20  Parmenter  St, 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  and  first  appeared 
in  Printing  Art."*"  This  frontispiece  was  printed  by  the  boys  at 
the  School  of  Printing.  It  is  on  the  best  of  stock,  Strathmore 
Japan.  The  dotted  line  shows  where  it  should  be  cut  if  it  is  to 
be  trimmed  and  mounted.  The  best  mount  would  be  a  dark 
manila,  or  a  warm  gray^card  63-4x9  1-2  inches.  In  a  few 
years  when  the  printing  press  becomes  a  part  of   the  equip- 

*"  We  consider  that  bavinf  an  exhibit  in  The  PrinHng  Art  is  the  same  recognition 
for  the  printer  as  the  hanging  of  a  painting  in  the  best  American  gallery  is  for  the  artist,  '* 
says  The  Champlin  Printing  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  [Then  having  a  drawing  reproduced  in 
The  Sckod  Arts  Book  is  the  same  recognition  for  the  work  of  a  boy  or  giri  in  the  puMic 
schools;  isn't  it 7)— The  Editor. 
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mtsit  of  every  grammar  school  building,  the  pioneer  work  now 
being  done  by  the  School  of  Printing  will  receive  due  recognition, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  associates  will  be  reckoned  among 
the  trusted  leaders  in  industrial  education. 

^  The  Calendars  for  the  blackboard  this  year  will  be  different, 
— a  little  more  dignified  in  design,  for  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
The  border,  made  up  of  all  the  more  important  symbols  of  time — 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stars;  the  flying  earth,  the  hour- 
glass, and  the  clock;  together  with  the  wave  scroll. or  more 
accurately,  the  current  scroll,  symbol  of  the  everflowing  river  ^ 
of  time.  This  border  is  always  appropriate,  and  will  remain 
unchjemged  throtighout  the  year.  The  pictorial  feature  of  the 
design  will  be  changed  with  the  calendar  but  will  be  each  month 
a  picture  in  black  and  white  appropriate  to  the  season.  For 
September  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  ^'The  wide  sea  marshes  of 
Glynn,"  or  more  truthfully,  of  Lynn,  where  in  the  early  fall 
the  farmers  stack  their  salt  hay  upon  a  base  of  posts  to  lift  it 
above  the  reach  of  the  tides. 

In  reproducing  this  upon  the  blackboard  draw  first  the 
outside  oblong;  next  the  inside  oblong,  forming  the  botmdary 
lines  of  the  border.  Now  draw  the  comer  squares,  and  the  side 
oblongs  for  the  hourglasses,  and  the  oblongs  between  forming 
the  Inner  lines  of  the  border.  Next  draw  the  winged  earth, 
the  clock,  and  the  other  symbols,  each  in  its  place.  Draw  the 
.wave  scroll,  a  continuous  line,  freehand  of  course,  not  too  mathe- 
matically accurate — don't  waste  time  on  it — ^and  lastly  draw  in 
the  little  triangular  figures  to  complete  the  border.  Draw  the 
oblongs  for  the  picture  and  the  calendar  pad.  With  the  side  of 
the'crayon  rub  in  the  sky  with  horizontal  strokes  and  the  water 
with  vertical  strokes  (with][no  thotight  of  marsh  or  haystacks). 
Rub  the  surface  down  widi  the  fingers,  and  go  over  it  again 
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•  with  the  side  of  the  crayon,  horizontal  strokes  m  the  sky  and 
vertical  in  the  water,  both  somewhat  lighter  towards  the  horizon. 
Now  with  an  eraser  rub  for  the  marsh,  and  the  stacks.  With 
charcoal  touch  in  the  darks,  and  with  chalk  touch  in  the  high 
lights.  Now  sketch  lightly  an  oblong  to  indicate  the  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  lettering,  and  draw  the  calendar  itself. 

€[  From  the  very  opening  of  the  new  school  year  the  wise  teacher 
of  drawmg  in  tiie  high  school  has  in  mind  the  School  Annual 
and  hoards  every  suggestive  sketch  the  pupils  happen  to  produce. 
Such  forethought  will  insure  a  rich  nimiber,  as  rich,  perhaps,  as 
that  produced  last  year  by  the  pupils  of  the  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  under  the  direction  of  Hiss  Roda  E.  Selleck. 
No,  hardly  so  rich  as  that  in  a  single  year,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
best*  in  the  United  States,  and  Rome  is  never  built  in  a  day. 
From  cover  design  to  tail-piece  (herewith  reproduced)  the  book 
is  a  beauty.  The  few  illustrations  reprinted  are  perhaps  the 
least  attractive,  for  they  lack  the  charm  of  color  which  many 
of  the  others  possess.  The  pages  have  all  been  planned  with 
great  good  sense,  the  difficult  problem  of  one  hundred  sixty 
portraits  of  graduates  being  perhaps  the  most  brilliantly  solved. 
The  drawing  throtighout  is  unusually  strong  for  high  school 
work,  and  the  composition  at  times  seems  almost  professional 
in  its  excellence. 

^  From  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  it  is  also  time  to  think 
about  beautiful  bouquets  for  the  chiklren  to  see.  Not  the  con- 
ventional bunches  of  flowers  but  perfectly  arranged  specimens 
of  common  wild  things,  selected  for  beauty  of  line,  mass,  values. 


^ther  food  onet  received  are  The  Center  of  VUion,  M.  N.  A.  8..  Boaton;  The  Educ»- 
tioBAl  Bi-MoDtbly,  Chicago  Normal  School  Preaa;  The  Normal  News,  Cortland.  N.  Y.; 
The  lodicator,  Stugnreaant  Hij^  School,  New  York;  and  Our  Year  Book,  Elementary 
Department,  Ethical  Culture  School.  New  York. 
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colors.  The  little  bouquet  at  the  beghming  of  this  Editoriali 
by  Mr.  Royal  B.  Famum  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  right  sort  of  thing.  Take  Josiah  Couder's 
books  on  Japanese  Flower  Arrangement  from  the  library  and 
study  them.  The  vase  is  often  quite  as  important  as  the  spray 
as  a  factor  in  producing  a  happy  result. 

€LThe  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York,  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  educational  progress,  announces  a  course  every  wide- 
awake teacher  would  like  to  take,  if  he  could,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  celebrations.  The  course  is 
caUed  a  Normal  Course  in  Festival  Methods.  The  Syllabus  is 
well  worth  having  in  itself!  It  announces  lectures  on  Music, 
Dancing,  Gesture,  Movement,  and  Costume  in  relation  to  the 
festival,  by  competent  teachers.  Among  them  is  Mr.  James 
Hall,  who  discusses  Art  in  relation  to  the  festival,  both  histori- 
cally and  practically,  from  the  making  of  stage  scenery  to  the 
lettering  of  posters,  programs,  and  signs.  A  stamp  with  letter 
to  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  Central  Park  West  and  63d  Street,  would 
bring  a  copy  of  the  Syllabus.  The  School  announces  also  a 
Normal  Art  Course,  under  Mr.  Hall,  for  a  few  determined  students 
already  skilled  in  drawing. 

€LMr.  Edgar  O.  Parker,  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has 
again  consented  to  teach  classes  in  Pure  Design,  by  correspond- 
ence, using  Dr.  Ross'  new  book  as  a  text-book.  Fee,  $20.00  for 
a  course  covering  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  by  the  summer 
classes  at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Parker  knows  how  to  teach, 
and  has  something  worth  teaching.  His  students  will  get  their 
money's  worth. 

€L  Anybody  gets  his  money's  worth,  again,  who  purchases  the 
last  Year-Book  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts. 
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Some  of  the  topics  discussed  and  illustrated  are  Design  in  Prim- 
ary GradeSi  Blackboard  Drawing,  Constructive  work  without 
special  equipment,  Knife  Work,  Lettering,  Natural  Forms  in 
Design,  Representing  the  third  dimension,  and  the  management 
of  Exhibitions.  Other  more  abstruse  topics  of  fundamental 
importance  are  considered  by  well  known  teachers,  and  the 
book  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  the  Manual  Arts  from 
September,  1905  to  September,  1906.  $3.  Address  Edward  D. 
Griswold,  36  Point  Street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

C  Preparations  are  being  made  for  an  Exhibition  of  Craft-work 
to  be  held  in  the  large  galleries  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  as 
well  as  in  the  Studios  of  die  National  Society  of  Craftsmen.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  this  the  most  important  Exhibition  of  Craft- 
woiii:  ever  held  in  New  York,  and  the  cooperation  of  all  those 
interested  is  solicited.  The  eidiibition  is  to  be  held  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  November  15th  to  December  15th.  Full  details  as  to 
the  exact  dates,  entry  blanks,  etc.,  will  be  given  later.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  Craftsman  will  reserve  his  representative  work  for  this 
Exhibition,  and  that  all  who  can  will  aid  the  Committee  by  infor- 
mation as  to  ^ere  the  best  examples  of  historic  Craf  twork  can 
be  obtained.  Frederick  S.  Lamb,  Secretary,  National  Arts  Club,  N.  Y. 

€L  The  London  Congress  is  rapidly  assuming  definite  shape.  A 
full  repeat  of  the  summer's  progress  will  be  made  in  the  October 
number.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  remember  that  two  or  three 
hundred  teachers  and  supervisors  are  likely  to  go  over  to  attend 
the  Congress  next  Summer,  and  that  you  would  better  begin  to 
think  about  going  over  yourself.  You  can  go  over  to  the  Congress, 
see  a  good  bit  of  England  and  return  for  $200.  Parties  will  be 
organized  to  make  trips  on  the  continent  before  going  up  to 
London,  the  expenses  of  which  will  vary,  according  to  route, 
from  $300  to  $600. 
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€LWhen  Nathaniel  L.  Berry  of  Newton  has  set  up  his  easel 
out  of  doors  and  is  ready  to  begin  a  new  sketch  he  always 
exclaims,  ^^Here  goes  for  my  masterpiece!"  Let  us  all  begin 
the  new  year's  work  in  the  same  fine  spirit. 


Feudalism  and  Orientalism  thought  it  majestic  to 
do  nothing;  the  modem  majesty  consists  in  work. 
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THE  teaching  of  color,  both  abstract  and  as  applied  in  dress 
and  household  arts,  receives  more  attention  every  year. 
Some  recent  suggestions  appear  on  page  75,  and  to  those  illus- 
trations the  following  letters  refer: 

Dear  Sir:—  Woonsocket,  R.  I.' 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  drawings  for  the  September  prize  competi- 
tion. The  "Spectrum  Fan"  is  not  specified  in  your  outline,  but  it  is  our 
"result  sheet"  from  the  study  of  the  six  standard  colors  and  their  intermediate 
hues.  It  gave  our  children  great  pleasure,  and  may  give  somebody  an  idea 
for  next  year.  Yours  sincerely, 

Gara  W.  Pond, 

Supervisor. 


My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  Chicopee,  ] 

Glad  you  found  the  drawings  of  interest.  Am  sending  you  some  more. 
In  our  color  work  we  have  tried  appl]ring  the  Harmonies  to  a  doll  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  a  house  in  the  seventh.  The  eighth  and  ninth  grades  liked  the 
dolls  so  much  that  they  wished  to  do  the  same  with  perhaps  more  values  and 
closer  harmony.  The  boys  did  better  than  the  girls.  Last  year  we  used 
rugs  and  colored  windows.  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  "^K^throp  Andrews, 
Supervisor. 

The  other  illustrations  in  the  plate  come  from  Lowell  and 
Marlboro.  The  first  is  the  cover  of  a  book  on  color  made  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  referred  to  in  Miss  Devereauz's  Outline. 
The  two  little  folios  with  samples  of  dress  goods  are  described 
in  a  letter  from  Miss  Andrews^  the  Marlboro  Supervisor^  pub- 
lished in  the  last  May  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  The 
margin  lines  were  drawn  in  the  right  color  to  harmonize  with 
the  goods,  and  the  text,  both  within  and  on  the  outside  cover, 
was  written  in  pencil.  On  the  cover  was  written  the  pupil's 
name,  school,  and  grade. 

From  several  teachers,  widely  separated,  letters  have  been 
received  asking  about  the  best  books  on  mechanical  drawini^. 
In  reply  to  these  inquiries  we  print  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
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Frank  £.  Mathewson,  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Springteld^ 
Massachusetts. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey:— 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  send  the  following  list  of  books  for  the  use  of 
the  Supervisor  and  Teacher  of  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing.  I 
hope  it  will  answer  the  purpose. 

UNIVERSAL    DICTIONARY    OF    MECHANICAL    DRAWING.    By.6.    H. 
Follows.    Published  by  Engineering  News  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  book  is  a  "dictionary  dealing  with  mechanical  drawias 
as  a  'language '  of  lines,  views,  dimensions,  signs,  abbreviations,  notes  and  explanatory 
matter,  all  for  the  positive  convejong  of  exact  information."  This  book  riMoId  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  mechanical  drawings. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  TECHNIQUE  AND  WORKING  METHODS.    Bj 
C.  L.  Adams.    George  H.  ElUs  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  detailed  presentation,  explaining  the  use  of  instruments  and  minor  proeesaea, 
necessary  for  best  results  in  technique.  Contains  excellent  chapter  on  tinting  and  wash 
drawing. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.    By  J.  E.  Tiacy. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

Chapters  Five  and  Six  are  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  book,  as  they  contain  the 
most  comi^te  illustrated  demonstrations  of  the  principles  of  projection  to  be  found  in 
any  book  on  the  subject. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  DRAFTING.    By  Cooledge  and  Freeman.    John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

A  manual  of  drawing  room  practice  and  contains  good  plates  representing  modem 
shop  practice  in  making  working  drawings. 

FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE.    By  A^ctor  T.  Wilson.    John  Wtitj  &  Sons, 
New  York. 

The  most  helpful  book  on  the  subject.  Exeellent  chapters  with  illustrations  pertain- 
ing to  the  making  of  free  hand  perspective  sketches  from  mechanical  working  drawii^i 
of  details. 

THEORETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL  GRAPHICS.    By   F.   N.  Wilson.    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  theoretical  and  mathematical  curves,  descriptive  geonictiy 
and  orthographic  projection.  A  very  useful  book  in  laying  out  a  course  in  -drawing  to 
prepare  students  for  hij^er  soientifio  tehools. 
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MACuiniS  DESIGN.    By  Charles  L.  Griffin.    Published  by  the  author,  Syra- 
cuse, If.  Y. 

Original,  scientific,  well  correllated  with  raathematica  and  8ugge«tive.  Really  shqws 
student  how  to  go  ahead  with  a  problem  in  machine  design.  An  excellent  book  for  senior 
work  in  the  technical  hi||^  schools. 

mSTORT  OF  ARCHITECTURE.     By  Banister  F.  Fletcher.     Charles  Scrib- 
ners'  Sons,  New  York. 

Best  reference  book  on  the  subject,  treating  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  by 
comparison.  Is  very  complete  with  illustrations  both  drawings  and  photographs,  and 
gives  valuable  lists  of  reference  books  on  each  style. 

THE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.    American  School  of  Correspondence, 
Chicago. 

An  excellent  text-book  replete  with  drawings  and  photographs  and  has  an  accom- 
panying large  folio  of  detail  plates  very  useful  in  class  work. 

A|ICHITECTURAL    SHADES    AND    SHADOWS.    By    G.    H.    McGoodwin. 
Bates  ft  Guild  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good  plates  of  conventional  shadows,  etc.  A  valuable  book  in  arranging  a  course 
in  shades  and  shadows. 

FURNITURE  DESIGNING  AND  DRAUGHTING.    By  A.  G.  NYE.    W.  T. 
Comstock,  New  York. 

Contains  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  principles  and  proportions  of  good  furni- 
ture construction. 

REINHARDT>S  LETTERING.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York. 

lUustrates  the  best  style  and  construction  of  lettering  for  Mechanical  drawings. 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING.    By  F.  C.  Brown.    Bates  ft  Guild  Co.,  Boston, 


Illustrates  the  best  styles  of  lettering  for  architectural  drawings  and  is  the  best  book 
tor  general  work  in  lettering. 

BOOKS  TO  USE  IN  THE  CLASS. 

Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing.    Taylor-Holden  Co.,  Springfield;  Mass. 
Anthony's  Mechanical  Drawing.    D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  Boston. 
Elementary   Course   in   Mechanical   Drawing.    Chase.    H.   Speakman, 

Chicago. 
Mechanical  Drawing.    Fox  ft  Thomas.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  Yark. 
Ronillion's  Mechanical  Drawing.    Prang  Educational  Co.,  New  York. 
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Architectural  Drawing.    C.  F.  Edminster.    W.  T.  Comatock,  New  York. 

Good  elementary  course  for  hish  Bchoob.     Has  plates  of  geometrical  drawioc  pro- 
jection, the  orders,  perspective  and  building  details. 

MartiQ'8  Details  of  Building  Construction.    Bates  ft  Guild  Co.,  Boston. 

Contains  many  suggestions  of  details  useful  in  house  planning 

Architectural  Drawing  Plates.    Folios  i  ft  a.    Taylor-Holden  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Suggestive  Plates  illustrating  construction  in  wood,  brick  and  stone. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Frank  E.  Mathewson. 

Selections  from  recent  letters  to  the  Publishers: 

The  School  Arts  Book  is  the  finest  magazine  of  its  kind :  A  friend  in  need ; 
an  inspiration  always;  a  source  of  delight. 

Charlotte  A.  Prichard, 

Janesville,  Wis. 

The  proposed  increase  in  subscription  is  warranted  by  the  excellence  of 
the  Book.    ,  Solon  P.  Davis, 

Director  of  Drawing,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  School  Arts  Book  is  worth  any  price  you  find  necessary  to  ask  for  it. 

B.  W.  Johnson, 
Director  of  Manual  Training,  Seattle,  Wash. 

If  improvement  in  the  School  Arts  Book  in  the  future  keeps  pace  with 
its  progress  in  the  past,  the  magazine  will  be  worth  treble  what  is  asked  for  it. 

Grace  £.  Lingham, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Weaving.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Christie. 
404  pp.  5x7  1-2.  16  collot3rpe  plates,  and  186  illustrations 
in  the  text.    The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.00  net. 

One  of  the  Artistic  Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Handbooks,  this  vohime 
has  the  wholesome  appearance  and  excellent  flavor  of  its  kind.  Tools,  appli- 
ances, materials,  patterns,  stitches,  methods  in  a  score  of  kinds  of  work, 
embroidery  with  gold  and  silver  threads,  lettering,  garniture,  etc.,  are  explained 
and  illustrated  clearly.  Tapestry  weaying  is  treated  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness and  success.  The  collotype  plates  show  masterpieces  of  the  arts  under 
consideration  and  add  to  the  inspiring  quality  of  the  book.  After  perusing 
the  volume  one  feels  that  he  must  begin  at  once  to  practise  the  art. 

The  Studio  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art,  for  1907  (Special  extra 
number  of  the  Intemational  Studio).  The  John  Lane 
Company,  N.  Y.  Paper  $2.50  net,  postage  25  cts.;  cloth 
bound  $3.00  net,  postage  35  cts. 

To  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  the  Intemational  Studio  is  invaluable  as 
a  collection  of  illustrative  and  suggestive  material.  Many  teachers  unbind 
the  magazine  at  once  and  distribute  the  pages  in  their  files  according  to  some 
system  of  classification  found  useful  in  teaching.  Others  always  want  to  do 
so,  but  dislike  to  cut  up  so  handsome  a  magazine.  The  Tear-Books  of  the  John 
Lane  Company  present  a  wealth  of  classified  illustrations,  of  the  same  fine 
quality  as  those  found  in  the  Studio,  already  for  use  in  the  classroom.  The 
volume  for  1907  contains  forty-six  pages  devoted  to  domestic  Architecture 
(modem  English),  forty-seven  to  English  Interiors,  nineteen  to  Furniture, 
twenty-fire  to  Firegrates  and  Mantelpieces,  twenty-five  to  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Decorations,  twenty-eight  to  Stained  Glass,  twenty  to  Embroidery  and  Textile 
Fabrics,  thirty-three  to  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Table  Glass  and  Metal  Work,  and 
fourteen  to  Garden  Furniture.  To  the  modem  decorative  art  of  Germany 
twenty-six  pages  are  devoted,  and  to  that  of  Austria  twenty-eight.  A  brief 
essay  introduces  each  topic.  Ereiy  page  carries  a  bit  of  wisdom  of  some 
sort  to  enrich  a  lesson  in  constructive  or  decorative  design,  composition  of 
line  and  mass,  flower  arrangement,  harmony  of  color,  or  of  character  in 
grouping.  For  the  most  part  the  art  reproduced  is  unimpeachably  good,  and 
therefore  likely  to  promote  good  taste  in  all  who  study  it.  To  the  teacher  it 
win  prove  a  treasure-trove. 
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Roman  Sculpture.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong.  408  pp.  5  1-2  x  8. 
130  full  pages  of  fine  half-tone  plates.  Ifnported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1907.    S3.00  net. 

To  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  beliere  that  |toman  Art  was  merelj 
ah  elaboration  of  decadent  Greek  art,  this  volume  will  be  a  revelation.  It 
is  written  in  readable  fashion,  but  with  a  backing  of  rare  scholarship  and 
experience ;  and  seems  to  prove  conclusively  the  main  con^ntion  of  the  author, 
following  Wickhoff ,  that  Roman  art  is  really  an  aesthetic  advance  over  the  Greek. 
This  advance  consists  in  giving  a  higher  expression  of  lile  through  the  more 
successful  rendering  of  the  eye  and  other  facial  details^  and  in  conveying 
more  adequately  the  relations  of  objects  to  one  another  in  space.  The  poiod 
covered  is  from  the  Principate  of  Augustus  to  the  downfall  of  paganism  and 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  under  Constantine.  The  plates  reveal  a  most 
vital  and  untrammeled  art  of  astonishing  richness.  Sixty*seven  pages  and 
twelve  plates  are  given  to  the  colunm  of  Trajan, — that  much  mentioned  and 
little  studied  marvel  of  ancient  craftsmanship.  Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise 
the  book  holds  for  the  traditionalist  is  its  presentation  of  ornamental  foliage. 
The  Roman  sculptors  did  have  an  eye  for  something  besides  acanthus  leaves! 

Useful  Details  in  Several  Styles.  By  Herbert  E.  Binstead.  144 
pp.,  4x11,  all  of  illustrations.    $1.50  net. 

The  fourteen  or  fifteen  htmdred  illustrations,  reproduced  from  careful 
pen  drawings,  present  more  effectively  th^n  words  possibly  could,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  principal  historic  styles  in  furniture  which  have  appeared  mnce 
the  Dark  Ages  in  western  Europe,— Gothic,  Moorish,  Francis  I,  Henri  n, 
Henri  IV,  Modem  French,  Louis  XIV,  Regency,  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Empire, 
English  Renaissance,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Heppel- 
white,  and  Adam. 

The  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year-Book,  1907.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Meadon.  434  pp.  8  x  10.  Illustrated.  The  Repub- 
lican Publishing  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  Foreword  describes  this  volume  as  "the  first  annual  survey  of  the 
allied  arts  and  crafts,"  by  which  is  meant,  evidently,  the  arts  and  crafts  related 
to  modem  printing.  If  a  person  wishes  to  see  a  collection  of  the  best  results 
yet  produced  in  the  realm  of  illustrations  for  commercial  printing,  this  is  the 
book.    It  contains  also  articles  by  experts  in  the  printing  crafts,  on  various 
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topics  under  such  headings  ss  Photography  and  Magazine  Illustrations,  Half- 
tone Engraving  and  Electrotsrping,  Lithography  and  Lithogn^>hic  Processes, 
Paper  Making,  Printing,  Bookbinding,  etc.  The  book  is  of  course  faultlessly 
printed,  on  heavy  coated  paper  suitable  for  half-tones.  The  chief  value  of 
the  book  for  the  teacher  lies  in  its  presentation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  half- 
tone plate  in  the  realm  of  color. 

RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

LANDSCAPE  PAmTIKG  IN  OIL  COLOR.  By  Alfred  East,  A.  R.  A.,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  color  and  black-and-white.  This  volume  aims  to  aid 
the  student  of  landscape  painting  in  oil  color  to  see  for  himself  the  things 
that  are  essential  to  his  purpose.    J.  B.  lipjnncott  Co.    $3.00. 

THE  MACwuikTER  SKETCH  BOOK.  By  John  MacWhirter,  with  intro- 
duction by  Edwin  Bale.  A  selection  of  sketches  in  color  and  pencil  from 
the  sketch  books  of  John  MacWhirter,  designed  to  assist  the  student  of 
landscape  painting  in  water-color.    J.  B.  lippincott  Co.    $1.50. 

LETTERS  TO  A  PAIHTER  ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PAINT;ING. 
By  W.  Ostwald;  authorized  translation  by  H.  W.  Morte.  A  criticism 
of  the  present  antiquarian  and  philosophical  methods  which  are  jipplied 
to  the  scientific  side  of  art.    Ginn  &  Co.    90  cents. 

ART  PRINCIPLES  IN  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Otto  Walter  Beck. 
Treats  of  the  composition  of  a  photographic  picture,  of  backgrounds, 
and  explains  the  secret  processes  invented  by  the  author  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  plate  by  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  hitherto  unknown 
effects  in  photographic  reproduction.    Baker  ft  Taylor  Co.    $3.00. 

THE  SPANISH  SERIES.  Edited  by  Albert  F.  Calvert.  The  Prado,  Murillo, 
The  Escorial.  The  first  volumes  of  a  new  series  of  guide-books  for  students 
of  Spanish  art,  with  many  reproductions  of  famous  paintings.  John  Lane 
Co.    $1.25  per  volume. 

FRENCH  FURNITURE.  By  Andre  Saglio.  Latest  addition  to  the  "Newnes' 
Library  of  Applied  Arts"  series.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 

THE  GOTHIC  QUEST.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Essays  and  addresses 
prepared  by  the  author  during  the  past  fifteen  years  bearing  upon  the 
relationship  between  art  and  civilization  in  England  and  America.  Baker 
ft  Taylor  Co.    $1.50. 
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PICTURES  AND  THEIR  PAIKTERS.  By  Lorinda  M.  Munson  Bryant  A 
popular  history  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  world  and  their  painters,  with 
over  three  hundred  reproductions.    John  Lane  Co.    $3.50. 

THE  SUMMER  MAGAZINES* 
JUNE 

Aman-Jean,  Pastel  Drawings  of.    Raymond  Bouyer    International  Studio. 

Antiques,  Spurious.    Fredrik  S.  Sandberg.    World  To-day. 

Art  and  Socialism.    Charles  Houston  Gondiss.    Book  News  Monthly. 

Art  for  the  Home-H.    James  William  Pattison.    House  Beautiful. 

Art  Students  Afield.    Anne  CHagan.    Woman. 

Arts,  Classification  of  the.    Ira  W.  Howerth.    Popular  Science  (May). 

Carnegie  Institute  Pictures.    John  £.  D.  Trask.    Book  News  Monthly. 

Carnegie    Institute,    Pittsburgh.    Arthur    Hoeber.    International    Studio. 

Chicago  Art  Institute,  Student  Life  at  the.    Ernest  Poole.    Everybody's- 

Corsi,  Antonio.  The  World's  Most  Famous  Model.  Elisabeth  Irwin.  Ameri- 
can. 

Etching  from  Nature.    Alfred  East.    International  Studio. 

Furniture,  Old:  Tall-Boys.    Bertie  Wyllie.    House  Beautiful. 

Hall,  Oliver,  Landscape  Paintings  and  Water  Colors  of.  T.  Martin  Wood. 
International  Studio. 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert.    Arthur  C.  Benson.    North  American  (May  17) 

Herter,  Albert,  Decorative  Panels  by.    Giles  Edgerton.    Craftsman. 

Indigenous  Art,  A  Plea  for  an.    George  W.  Maher.    Architectural  Record. 

Knight,  Aston:  The  Painter  in  the  High-Water  Boots.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Scribner. 

Laszlo,  Philip;  Hungarian  Painter.    Gabriel  von  Terey.    Intematiooal  Studio. 

Mahogany,  Old,  An  Appreciation  of-V.,  The  Invisible  Supply.  Ellen  Cady 
Eaton.    Indoors  and  Out  (May) 

Metzner,  Franz:  Austrian  Sculptor.    Dr.  Stoessel.    International  Studio. 

Mural  Painting  and  Dramatic  Art.    W.  B.  Van  Ingen.    Scribner. 

New  York  Society  of  Ceramic  Arts,  Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the.  Eva 
Lovett.    International  Studio. 

Painter's  Plaint,  The.    Frank  Reed  Whiteside.    Book  News  Monthly. 

Plaster  Cast  as  a  Decorative  Factor,  Possibility  of  the.  George  B.  Mitchell. 
House  and  Garden. 


♦From  **What'8  in  the  Magazines/'  published  by  the  Dial  Company;  Chicagu. 
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Rouland,  Orlando,  Portrait  Art  of.    Carleton  Nojm.    International  Studio. 
Rug  Collector,  Advice  from  a.    Lillian  L.  Tower.    Good  Housekeeping. 
Rupprecht,  Mile.,  Pastels  of.    House  Beautiful. 
Scottish  Modem  Art  Association,  The.    A.  Stodart  Walker.    International 

Studio. 
Stencilling  on  Fabrics  for  Gowns.    Mabel  Tuke  Priestman.    Harper's  Bazar. 
Turner,   Charles  T.:  The   Quaker  Painter.    Cora  Cass  Wells.    Broadway. 

JULY 

American  School  of  Art,  The  Early,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.    Frank 

Fowler.    Scribner. 
Artist,  The,  and  the  Indian.    Florence  Finch  Kelly.    Broadway. 
Blount,  Godfrey,  Free-Hand  Plaster  Work  of.    Stewart  Dick.    Craftsman. 
Borglum,  Solon  H. :  Sculptor  of  American  Life.    Selene  A.  Armstrong.    Crafts- 


Bougu^r^u,  William  Adolphe.    Bannister  Merwin.    Munsey. 

Brangwyn's  Decorative  Panels  at  the  Venice  Exhibition.  A.  S.  Covey.  Inter- 
national Studio. 

Canine,  Eugene :    French  Portrait  Painter.    Henry  Copley  Greene.    Century. 

Clocks,  Some  Old.    Walter  A.  Dyer.    Country  Life. 

Cobiim,  Alvin  Langdon,  Photographic  Studies  of.    Giles  Edgerton.    Craftsman. 

Cox,  Kenyon,  The  Art  of.    Minna  C.  Smith.    International  Studio. 

Hearthside  Loom,  The.    Grace  L.  Slocum.    House  Beautiful. 

Homel,  E.  A.,  Paintings  of  Children  and  Flowers  by.  E.  Rimbault  Bidin. 
International  Studio. 

Humphreys,  Albert:  American  Painter  and  Sculptor.    John  Spargo.    Crafts- 


Italian  Lace  Works  of  New  York,  The.  Elizabeth  A.  Irwin.  Craftsman. 
Jungnickel,  Ludwig,  Colored  Stencil  Drawings  of.  International  Studio. 
New  Gallery's  Twentieth  Sunmier  Exhibition,  The.  International  Studio. 
Old  Furniture,  How  to  Tell.  Ellen  Cady  Eaton.  Indoors  and  Out  (June) 
Paintings,  Famous.  Romances  and  Thefts  of.  House  Beautiful. 
Photographic  Beginnings  and  Achievements.    Joseph  K.  Didon.    Book  News 

Monthly. 
Photography  a  ]mgh  Art.    Rupert  Hughes.    Appleton. 
Photographing  Children.    James  William  Pattison.    House  Beautiful. 
Potter,  Louis,  Bronze  Groups  of  Alaskan  Indians  by.    International  Studio. 
Rhode  Island  as  Etched  by  Mielatz.    Charles  de  Ksj.    Smith. 
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Rojral  Britiih  Academy  BzhiUtiQii,  The,  1907.  Intemationtl  Studio. 

Stonier,  Albert:  An  ApprecUtion  and  a  Protest.  Christian  Brinton.    Putnam. 

Velasquez,  The  ''Hemoria**  of.    Waiter  Pach.  Sciibner. 
Weaving  in  the  Hand  Loom.    Iffabei  Toke  Pdestman.    International  Stofio. 

White,  Governor  John:  Painter  and  Viiflnia  Pioneer.     Laurence  Binjon. 

Putnam. 

Zom,  Anders:  Sculptor,  Painter,  and  Etcher.  Louis  G.  Northland.     Woild 

To-Daj. 

AUGUST 

American  Artists,  living.  Represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.     William 

Walton.    Scribner. 
Antique    (Hassware   of   American   Manufacture.    A.    S.   Atkinson.    Circle. 
Beaten  Metals,  Decorative  Use  of .  George  Ethelbert  Walsh.  House  and  Garden. 
Corsi,  Antonio :  Woild's  Most  Famous  Model.    Henry  Hobart    Human  life. 
Craftsman,  HowanArcheologistBecamea.    Edward  W.  Hocker.    Craftsman. 
Daumier's  Caricatures.    Elisabeth  Luther  Cary.    Putnam. 
Embroidered  Monograms  and  Initials.    Adelaide  B.  Contrelli.    Circle. 
Handicrafts  of  English  Peasants  at  Haslemere.    Stewart  Dick.    Craftsman. 
Japanese  Prints,  The  Making  of.    Eva  Dean.    Circle. 
Johnson,  Eastman:    American  Painter.    Mark  Selby.    Putnam. 
Leather  Work,  A  Lesson  in.    Mortice  MacCrea  Buck.    Craftsman. 
Looking  (Hasses  of  a  Hundred  Tears  Ago.    Walter  A.  Dyer.    Country  life. 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  The.    Ldla  Mechlin.    North  American  (Ji^  19) 
Painters  of  Sea  and  Shore.    Florence  Finch  Kelly.    Broadway. 
Perrine,  Van  Dearing:    American  Painter.    John  Spargo.    Craftsman. 
Photography,  Art  in.    Joseph  K.  Dixon.    Book  News  Monthly. 
Reticella  or  Greek  Point  Lace.    Ladies'  World. 

Salt  (Haze  Ware,  The  Story  of.    Mary  H.  Northend.    Good  Housekeeping. 
Zom,  Anders:  Painter-Etcher.    Fitzroy  Carrington.    Metropolitan. 

mSCELLAITEOUS 

MASTERS  IN  ART  for  April  reproduces  the  cheerful  portraits  of  Maurice-Quentin 
de  La  Tour,  work  not  so  widely  known  in  the  United  States  as  that  of 
several  other  portrait  painters  of  much  less  ability.  The  May  number 
is  devoted  to  SignoreUi,  master  of  anatomy.  Some  of  the  plates,  crowded 
with  figures,  such  for  example  as  The  Crowning  of  the  Elect,  are  marvds 
of  half-tone  reproduction. 
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THB  niTERKATIONAI  STUDIO  for  June,  foU  of  good  things  «8  usnal,  con- 
tains one  illustntted  article  which  should  be  studied  by  ereiy  amateur 
china  painter  and  everj  professional  china  painter  of  the  pictorial  and 
naturalistic  school,  and  not  only  studied  but  laid  to  heart.  The  New 
York  Society  of  Keramic  Arts  is  meeting  with  distinguished  success  in 
its  attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  work  and  to  promote  a  saner 
taste  in  Keramics.  The  designs  reproduced  are  refreshing.  In  the  Juty 
number  the  most  suggestive  article  for  teachers  is  that  presenting  the 
Colored  Stencil  Drawings  of  Ludwig  Jungnickel,  some  in  black-and- 
white  and  some  in  color.  A  most  welcome  article  is  that  by  Minna  C. 
Smith  on  The  Work  of  Kenyon  Cox.  It  contains  eleven  reproductions 
from  his  works,  five  of  them  decorations  for  public  buildings.  Mabel 
Tuke  Priestman  contributes  an  illustrated  article  on  Weaving  in  a  Hand- 
Loom* 

MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE  for  Juty  contains  a  sensible  article  by 
Charles  A.  Bennett  on  the  extent  to  which  the  movement  for  industrial 
education  should  influence  the  manual  arts.  Other  illustrated  articles 
of  value  are  Applied  Design  in  the  High  School  by  Josephine  Mahon;  A 
Problem  in  Manual  and  Graphic  Arts  by  McMurry  and  Eggers;  and  Needle- 
work in  its  Relation  to  Art  by  Elatherine  Steiger  of  Rochester. 

PRnrmiG  art  for  July  contains  two  valuable  reproductions  (from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view):  a  drawing  in  pencil  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey; 
and  a  painting,  TwiUght,  by  Charles  Warren  Eaton.  Several  pages  furnish 
admirable  examples  of  decorative  design,  notably  pages  303  and  305. 

THE  SCRIP,  always  crisp  and  worth  while,  gave  Notes  on  William  Blake  (I) 
in  June,  on  Signorelli  and  Zom  in  Juty,  and  on  Mino  da  Fiesble  and  Jacques 
CaUot  in  August.  "How  the  Masters  were  Paid"  is  admirably  told  in  the 
June  number. 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE  MAGAZINE,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in  May, 
is  a  fresh  and  attractive  publication,  with  several  full  page  plates  of  birds 
and  animals  in  color.  It  will  do  for  Nature  Study  and  the  School  Garden 
what  the  School  Arts  Book  is  trying  to  do  for  Art  and  Handicraft  in  the 
schools.  It  should  receive  cordial  support  throughout  the  country. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy.    350  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  is  the  name  under  which  the  National  Art  Society  of  Chicago, 
is  re-publishing  the  valuable  monographs  issued  in  1900  by  The  Interna- 
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tional  Art  ABSodation  of  Chicago,  and  then  called  ''Progress."  The 
first  number  deals  with  The  Technique  and  Principles  of  Visual  Art,  and 
is  by  Russell  Sturgis.  Forty-seven  illustrations,  one,  Breton's  Song  of 
the  Lark,  in  color. 

THE  SOCIAL  EDUCATION  QUARTERLY  for  June  (the  second  number) 
deals  with  Industrial  Education  from  several  points  of  view;  from  that 
of  the  European  systems,  the  public  school  system,  the  agriculturalist, 
the  teacher  of  manual  training,  the  social  settler,  the  workingman,  and 
the  manufacturer. 

BULLETIN  No.  3,1906,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  presents  German 
Views  of  American  Education,  with  particular  reference  to  Industrial 
Development,  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann.  It  is  always  instructive  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us. 


«;5®?jeej;»®:^»»8^@?»s®8®^^ 


;  it  is  high     I 


It  is  low  benefit  to  give  me  something; 

benefit  to  enable  me  to  do  somewhat  of  myself. 


?i^S8«JS;i!^ 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB  TH  I S  P^EC^ o^ WORK  MY  BB8T 

THE  GUILD  has  now  many  more  than  a  thousand  members^ 
and  fine  little  workers  they  are.  We  must  double  the 
number  this  year,  for  we  cannot  have  too  many  young  folk 
in  the  world  (we  have  to  say  that  now  instead  of  "our  country," 
because  we  have  "foreign"  members)  who  live  every  day  the 
creed  of  the  Guild.  It  must  be  hard  for  boys  and  girls  to  wait 
so  long  to  know  the  result  of  the  May  contest,  and  harder  yet 
to  wait  to  hear  about  the  last  contest  of  the  year,  June,  which 
will  determine  the  Leader  for  1906-7;  but  all  things  good  come 
round  at  last,  and  cheerful  patience  is  a  virtue. 

MAY  CX)NTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Emma  Kenten,  Vn,  401  Walton  St.,  Wausau,  Wis.    A  bowl  of  manh 
marigolds  in  water  color. 

Second  Prize,  Boys'  and   Girls'  Magazine,   Badge    with  silver 
decoration. 

^Adelaide  Clough,  VI,  25  Collins  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Eddie  Draves,  Vn,  313  West  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 
Julia  Gagin,  IV,  Tufts  School,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
M.  P.,  Vm,  Franklin  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Arthur  W.  Sampson,  VI,  Lincoln  St.^  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Third  Prize,  Three  Art  Text  Sheets,  and  Badge. 

Lola  Bryson,  Vm,  i  Mast  Road,  Doyer,  N.  H. 
Esther  Cook,  VIII,  28  Andrews  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Tancrede  I>or?al,  II,  112  Belli 
William  Evanson,  m,  Dover, 
Belle  Goddin,  m,  Newport  Nc 

*A  winner  of  honon  in  sonie  previo 
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Nathan  Lefkowitz,  IV,  Sea  Bright,  N.  J. 
Clifton  McCall,  IV,  West  School,  Nevada,  Iowa. 
Clara  Raasch,  Vn,  333  and  N.,  Wausau,  Wit. 
Joel  Young,  I,  373  West  5th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 
*<Jonquil,'*  Vm,  Liberty  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

*Robertha  Akin,  HI,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Doris  Ambrose,  V,  Nevada,  Iowa. 

Nathalie  Banta,  V,  127  Clinton  Place,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Emma  Berlin,  HI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

*Emlie  Bolas,  m,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

^Mabelle  Borden,  IV,  Franklin  St.,  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

*Rub7  E.  Bradley,  VII,  31  Third  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

*£zra  Carlstrom,  VI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Elatie  Cleaiy,  VI,  Public  School,  Rye,  N.  T. 

Donald  Comes,  V,  Park  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

♦Annie  Maud  Creswell,  VII.,  141  Hayward  St,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Marion  Dawley,  Vm,  Jackson  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mildred  J.  Delory,  VI,  Elliot  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

*Lodia  Derosier,  VI,  446  Coe  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Frank  R.  Facha,  Center  School,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Katie  E.  Frasier,  Vm,  Jonas  Perkins  School,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Elatharine  Gillis,  V,  Center  School,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Wilfred  Glades,  I,  357  Grove  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Mary  Gomena,  n.  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Anna  Gorman,  IX,  Rye,  N.  T. 

Agnes  Haseltine,  H.,  French  Ave.,  So  Braintree,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Hill,  Box  62,  Charlton  City,  Mass. 

Margaret  Howland,  Vm,  Sea  Bright,  N.  J. 

Millie  Hultqueist,  VI,  Holmes  Ave.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

♦Blanche  Hunter,  VH,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Hutchings,  I,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

Helene  Jensen,  H,  Bolton  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Hazel  Kimball,  VH,  Greenville,  N.  H. 

Louise  Koelsch,  HI,  281  Gaulin  Ave.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

M.  M.  K.,  VI,  Nordhoff  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Gertie  Lundberg,  Vm,  "Stoddard." 

Alice  M.  MacRae,  X,  Wolfville,  If.  S. 

Hazel  McCaU,  m,  West  School,  Nevada,  Iowa. 

Henry  Mcintosh,  IV,  Tufts  School,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Alwyn  HeoUer,  IV,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

*Marjorie  Moshier,  HI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

*E:atharyn  Nason,  IX,  No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

Mary  Nevins,  II,  Howe  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Howard  Patterson,  VI,  i8  Spring  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Nageuse  Picard,  HI,  White  Rock  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Joseph  Poole,  Vm,  Sanger  Grammar  School,  Dover,  Mass. 

George  Potter,  H,  Lincoln  School,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Owen  Ramsburg,  I,  Burleigh  School,  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Beatrice  Roberts,  m,  Rye,  N.  T. 

Albert  Robertson,  H,  1566  Holman  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Calla  Robison,  H,  29  Myrtle  St,  Augusta,  Me. 

Harry  Rowley,  H,  E.  Water  St.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 

Helen  Sawyer,  IX,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

*Martha  Smiley,  VHI,  53  Fountain  Sq.,  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

E.  Mae  Smith,  IX,  Greenville,  N.  H. 

Gustav  Vehn,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Rachel  Webster,  IV,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Ruth  ^ckham,  Hall's  Free  School,  Beaver  Dam,  Va. 

Lillian  "^K^ot,  I,  Bolton  St.  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Woodward,  VH,  R.  F.  D.,  Needham,  Mass. 

Catharine  Wright,  IX,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 

^Wallace  Wright,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

T.  C.  W.,  Care  of  E.  J.  Maguire,  '^M^throp,  Mass. 

Honorable  Mention 

Esther  Anderson,  Hopkinton  Anna  Lawrence,  So.  Braintree 

Myrtle  Bahm,  Pontiac  Beulah  Lawrence,  Winchendon 

Bessie  Baines,  Newport  News  Harry  Leon,  Woonsocket 

Bertha  Ballon,  Winchendon  Leona  Lougee,  Dover 

Herman  L.  Bartlett,  E.  Woonsocket      M.  A.  L.,  Steubenville 

John  E.  Basquin,  Woonsocket  Edward  Macdonald,  So.  Braintree 

Leon  Bean,  Dover  Agnes  I.  MacManus,  So.  Braintree 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Veneta  Beck,  Wausau  ^ 
Irene  Berard,  Woonsocket 
Ruth  Blewett,  Anoka 
Ida  Boettcher,  Wausau 
Minna  G.  Boomer,  Dover 
Lawrence  Brock,  Winchendon 
H.  J.  B.,  Englewood 
Raymond  A.  Cass,  Wausau 
Marion  Champlin,  Southbridge 
Mary  Conway,  Charlton  City 
Bertie  Copeland,  Woonsocket 
Charles  Dam,  Braintree 
Ida  Donahoe,  Woonsocket 
Katherine  Donnelly,  Bristol 
Lester  Edgerton,  Bristol 
Robert  Ellingham,  Rye 
Mildred  Embly,  Sea  Bright 
*Edith  Foster,  Southbridge 
Bemice  Furbush,  Somersworth 
Annie  Girardo,  Marlboro 
Frank  Gomena,  Westerly 
Harold  W.  Hadley,  Woonsocket 
Gertrude  Hale,  So.  Braintree 
Doris  Ham,  Augusta 
^Gladys  C.  Holden,  Southbridge 
Fred  Howard,  Rye 
Helen  Howard,  Marlboro 
Robert  Howe,  Warsaw 
Hilda  Jedamus,  Wausau 
Kathleen  Kelley,  Melrose 
Esther  Kimball,  Greenville 
Clara  Klay,  E.  Braintree 
Earle  Kneate,  Pontiac 
George  Knodel,  Easthampton 
Edward  Lasseville,  Marlboro 
Rosilda  Lavallee,  Southbridge 


Thonouis  McCarthy,  Marlboro 

*Fleurdinanda  Michaud,  Southbridge 

Frank  Miller,  Warsaw 

Pearl  Moore,  Rye 

*£verett  Mower,  Augusta 

K.  M.,  Englewood 

^Albert  Nole,  Southbridge 

Elsie  Norris,  Weymouth 

John  O'Neill,  Portland 

*Antonio  Panciera,  Westerly 

Henry  Picard,  Woonsocket 

Celina  Pine,  HaydenviUe 

Nellie  Putnam,  Oiford 

Dinah  Rabinowitz,  Southbridge 

Margaret  Riddell,  Westerly 

Ruth ,  Steubenville 

Wilhelmina  Rymarczick,  E.  Braintree 
Bemtina  Sanders,  Sea  Bright 
Helen  Sheehan,  Woonsocket 
Herman  Simonsen,  New  Britain 
Anton  Sorenson,  Anoka 
Dorothy  Spinney,  Provincetown 
Irma  Staege,  Wausau 
Myrtle  Standfield,  Covington 
'''Herbert  Steinke,  Wausau 
Melville  Stickles,  New  Britain 
Queenie  Tabor,  Wolfville 
Milvin  Tappin,  Wincnendon 
Leroy  Tate,  Beaver  Dam 
Harold  Tebo,  Marlboro 
Edna  Tedeski,  Hopkinton 
Ruth  Tuefaut,  E.  Braintree 
Ethel  Tuttle,  Winchendon 
Forrest  Whittaker,  E.  Braintree 
Denie  Wickham,  Beaver  Dam 
Elizabeth  Williamson,  Hackensack 


*A  winner  of  honon*  in  some  previous  contest. 
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SPECIAL  PRIZES 

The  Badge. 

Alice  St.  Pierre,  39  First  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.     For  a  yalentine. 
John  Cochrane,  59  Canal  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.    For  a  booklet. 
Henry  Dursin,  148  Hamlet  Ave.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.    For  a  booklet. 
Malcolm  McMillan,  Warsaw,  N.  T.    For  a  time  sketch. 
Leona  Catlin,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.    For  a  time  sketch. 
Ada  E.  SulHyan,  Dodge,  Mass. 

The  May  Contest  brought  the  largest  number  of  drawings 
ever  received,  and  drawings  of  better  character.  They  evinced 
a  closer  study  of  Nature,  more  thoughtful  spacing  of  the  sheet, 
cleaner  and  more  harmonious  coloring,  and  less  ''fancy  work" 
(sprays  tied  with  ribbons,  names  written  across  comers,  flourished 
initials,  gilded  frames,  and  all  that  trash).  The  spring  booklets 
were  very  attractive,  and  so  were  the  booklets  for  ''Lincoln 
Day,"  "Memorial  Day"  and  "Arbor  Day."  Applied  drawing 
is  ever  the  best  kind  of  drawing. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.    If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
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after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  wiU  still  write  a  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

|);^'Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

Q^^^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

IC^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back 
of  each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

d^^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

i^^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  P'  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars,— welH  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis 
Press. 
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|^M)R  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing 
X^  interested  in  the  welfare  of  pupils  with  special  talent, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  parents  of  such  children,  the  best 
art  schools  of  the  country  are  here  listed.  ,A  letter  to  any  of 
them  (including  a  stamp,  and  mentioning  this  magazine)  would 
bring  a  circular  giving  more  complete  information. 

ALFRBD  UmVERSITT 

The  New  Toxk  State  School  of  Clay-workiiig  and  Ceramics,  at  Alfred 
UniTerrity,  Alfred,  N.  T^  offers  courses  in  the  technology  and  art  of  the  clay 
industries,  comprising  instruction  in  Science,  Drawing,  Design  and  Handi- 
craft Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  New  Toik  State;  to  others,  $50  per  annum. 
Charles  F.  Binns,  Director,  Alfred,  N.  T. 

CINCINNATI  ART  ACADEMY. 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  Decorative 
Design,  Porcdain  Painting,  etc.  Tuition  for  the  entire  academic  year,  $25. 
Day  and  night  classes.  Unusual  proportion  of  men-students.  Museum  col- 
lections for  reference.    J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  APPLIED  AND  FINE  ARTS 

Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Offers  six  regular  courses  and  four  post  graduate  courses:  The  Fine 
Arts,  Decorative  Arts  and  Crafts,  Normal  Art,  Architectural,  Costume  Design 
and  Saturday  Morning  Course  for  Children.  Post  graduate  courses  in  Fine 
Art,  Decorative  Art,  Art  Handicraft  and  Architecture.  Special  day  and  eve- 
ning classes  in  Elementary  Drawing,  life.  Decorative  Design,  Illustration, 
Architectural  Draughting,  Copper  and  Silver  Smithing.  Day  classes  in  Per- 
fective, Painting,  Modeling  and  Sculpture,  Pottery,  Carving,  Composition, 
Costume  Design,  Mechanical  Drawing.  Lecture  courses  on  History  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,  History  of  Architecture  and  Ornament,  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  Free  scholarships.  Cash  prizes.  Tuition 
in  advance  hy  the  term  or  year.  Theodore  Handford  Pond,  Supt.,  Rochester, 
N.  T.  This  school  offers  imusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
and  the  iq»plication  of  Art  to  practical  handicraft.  The  Metal  Working,  Pot- 
tery and  Wood  Carving  shops  are  finely  equipped  and  the  instruction  is  of 
a  professional  character.  Work  in  the  Department  may  also  be  combined 
with  that  in  the  finely  equipped  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and 
Mechanical  Arts  Departments  of  the  Institute* 
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MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

Five  Elective  Courses  of  Instruction  are  offered:  i,  Drawing,  Painting 
and  Composition.  2,  Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  3,  Cons^ructiTe 
Arts  and  Design.  4,  Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  5,  Teaching  of  Draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Supervision.  Saturday  classes  for 
supervisors  and  teachers.  The  school  is  under  the  care  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  No  tuition  for  pupils  residing  within  the  state  and 
intending  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Geo.  H.  Bartlett,  Prin- 
cipal, Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS.      23d  year. 
Organized  under  four  Departments,  as  follows: 

I.  Academic  Department:  Classes  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating 
and  Modeling.    (Day  and  evening  classes.) 

II.  Department  of  Decorative  Design :  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design 
for  Book-plates,  Book-covers,  Wall-paper,  Embroideries,  Stencils,  Furniture, 
Stained  Glass,  Metal  Work. 

III.  Department  of  Architecture :  Classes  for  Architectural  Draughts- 
men and  Beginners  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    (Evening  Class.) 

IV.  Department  of  Handicraft:  Practical  Work  in  Wood,  Leather, 
Metal  (including  Jewelry)  Embroidery,  Lace-making.  Lectures,  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships  and  other  Awards.  Robert  Koehler,  Director,  Public  Library 
Building,  Bfinneapolis,  Minn. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK 

Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration  with  landscape 
and  figure.  Principles  and  practice  of  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Clay 
Modeling.  Electives  in  subjects  allied  to  the  fine  arts.  Educational  courses 
in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art,  and  Supervision  of  Fine  Arts,  with 
schools  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Lectures  on  Art  Appreciation 
and  History  of  Art,  illustrated  with  lantern.  Other  courses  under  the  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Columbia  University,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Full  courses  leading  to  a  diploma,  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Archi- 
tecture, Decorative  Arts  and  Crafts,  Jewelry,  Textile  and  Mechanical  Design. 
A  department  for  children.  Fees  payable  in  advance  by  the  term.  Scholar- 
ships given  by  state  and  city,  and  by  the  Providence  Art  Club.  Eleazer  B. 
Homer,  Director,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

This  pioneer  industrial  art  school  is  organized  under  two  depi^rtments, 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  and  the  School  of  Applied  Art.  The  first, 
the  most  complete  technical  school  in  America,  gives  instruction  in  Dyeing, 
Spinning,  Weaving,  and  Textile  Design.  The  second  offers  four  diploma 
courses,  viz.:  Normal  Art,  Interior  Decoration,  Applied  Design,  Illustration. 
There  are  also  thorough  courses  in  Pottery,  Woodworking  and  Carving,  Metal 
Work,  Bookbinding,  and  Modeling.  Day,  evening  and  Saturday  classes. 
Special  class  for  teachers.  Studios;  rich  collections  for  reference.  Fees 
payable  in  advance  by  the  month.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal,  Broad  and 
Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Offers  thorough  courses  in  Life,  Portrait,  Illustration,  Composition, 
Design,  Modeling,  Oil  and  Water  Color,  Applied  Design,  Stained  Glass,  Interior 
Decoration,  Textile  and  Furniture  Design,  Ait  Metal,  Jewelry,  Chasing,  Enamel- 
ing and  Medal  Work.  Two-year  course  in  Architecture,  Two-year  courses 
in  Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training.  Saturday  Morning  Children's  Classes. 
Evening  classes.  Rich  museum  collections,  lecture  courses  and  art  exhibi- 
tions.   Walter  Scott  Perry,  Director,  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  ART  SCHOOL  OF  CHICAGO. 

Fall  term  opens  September  30,  1907.  Illustrating,  Drawing,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Decorative  Design,  Architecture  and  Normal  Instruction.  Tuition, 
Day  School,  $30.00  for  three  months.  Night  classes.  In  the  Art  Institute 
Building  on  the  Lake  Front. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Frank  Forrest  Frederick,|Director.  Courses  in  all  branches  of  drawing, 
designing,  painting  and  modeling  leading  to  diploma.  Special  attention 
given  to  ceramic  design  and  decoration.    Fourteen  instructors. 
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Practical  vs.  Theoretical  Knowledge 

Your  Classes  should  have  Practical  Problems  in 
Mechanical  Drawing.  The  Course  Most  Used — 
Most  Praised —  Most  Practical  is  incorporated  in 

Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing 

By  Frank  E.  Matukwson,  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Teciinical  High  School,  Springiield,  Mass., 
President  Council  of  Supervisors. 

$1.25  per  copy.    Sth  Bdltioo. 

Architectural    Drawing    Plates 

Practical  Interesting 

Folio  I:    Details  of  Construction. 

Folio  II :     Brick  Work  and  Masonry. 
10  Plates.    75  cents  per  Polio. 

Mechanical  Drawing  Alphabets 

Block — Egyptian — Roman — German — Old  English — Shaded  Letters. 
Set  of  5lx,   10  cents. 

Ail  of  our  Publications  sent  on   Approval  for   lo  days   examination, 

TRe 

Taylor  Patent  Drawing  Papers 

"HAYTOL"  brand  for  Mechanical  Drawing. 

TAYLOR  No.  1    for  Water  Color  Work. 

H.  P.  H.  for  Free  Hand  Drawing. 
Only  Equaled  by  the  Imported  Hand  Made  Papers. 
.  Trial  Sheets  sent  by  Request. 

THE   TAYLOR-HOLDEN    COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 
PUBLISHERS  PAPER    MPRS. 


Please  mention  The  School  Arts  Book  when  writing  to  adyertiMra.  xrii 
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AN   ILLUSTRATED   MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  THOSE 
INTERESTED    IN    DRAWING  mnd  ttie  ALLIED  ARTS 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

EDITOR 
September  to  June  inclusive.  $1.50  a  year,  in  advance. 

VOL.  VII  OCTOBER,   1907  NO.  2 
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The   quotations    this  month   are   from    the    writings  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


BULLETIN 

S^^The  illustrations  in  Miss  Reed's  article  on  The 
Rhythmic  Ruler,  in  the  November  Number,  will  be  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  all  thoughtful  teachers. 


(gp^The  November  frontispiece  will  be  a  Harvest  Home 
decoration  in  colors  by  Mr.  Henry  6.  Keller  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


^^*^Miss    Isabel   Sewall   will    contribute    an 
article  on  the  Theatre-Form  of  Story  Telling. 


illustrated 


^^*^The  Harvest  Packet  published  by  the  Davis  Press 
grows  more  popular  every  year.  It  is  full  of  sane 
suggestions  and  illustrative  and  ready-to-use  material  of 
the  most  attractive  sort.  The  results  secured  through  its 
aid  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
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BENVENUTO  CELLINI 

AS  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

Very  welcome  and  dear ,  exclaimed 
a  certain  Florentine  father  in  the 
year    1500,   when    his   new-bom 
son  was  presented  to  him.    ^^Wel- 
come     and     dear''     to     readers 
throughout    the    world     is    still 
to-day    the  memory  of  the   life 
then  begun.     It  is   cherished  in 
spite  of  the  vagaries,  the  follies, 
and  even  the  crimes  of  which  it 
is  so  largely  composed.     This  is 
because  the  personality  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  is  perfectly  repre- 
sentative of  the  period  in  which 
it  rose;  because  it  typifies  for  us 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  like  Brunelleschi's  dome,  or,   it  were 
better  to  say,  like  Niccola  Pisano's  pulpit;  since  the  latter  work  is 
a  union  of  the  two  elements,  the  classic*and  the  mediaeval,  which, 
being  blended,  produced  a  new  phase  of  society,  and  pictured  their 
singular  union  as  in  a  mirror  throughout  all  the  arts  of  form. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  that  first  great  monument  of 
Italian  sculpture,  as  it  stands  to-day  in  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa, 
in  order  to  convince  ourselves  how  accurately  it  foreshadows 
in  artistic  terms  all  that  Benvenuto's  life  represented  in  deeds 
some  two  centuries  and  a  half  later. 

In  Niccola's  pulpit  that  which  is  classic  dominates.    The 
supporting  colunms  are  Romanesque:  that  is,  Roman,  plus  a 
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barbarian  element.  The  supported  body  hds  its  surface  covered 
with  sculptures  in  relief,  from  among  which  the  form  of  Samson 
leaps  out  to  challenge  our  eyes.  The  athlete  is  heavy  in  propor- 
tion; he  suggests  no  pliancy,  no  rapid  muscular  action.  Yet 
his  Greek  origin  is  so  evident  that  the  story  of  the  Hippolytus, 
the  figure  from  which  he  was  modeled,  is  superfluous  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  him.  He  is  emphasized  artistically  by  two  figures 
in  low  relief  placed  behind  him,  on  either  side,  and  crouching,  in 
order  to  follow  the  sweep  of  the  archivolts :  in  a  word,  playing  only  a 
decorative  and  accessory  part,  in  accordance  with  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  mediaeval  world  regarded  the  art  of  sculpture. 

Thus  in  Niccola's  pulpit  we  have  what  at  the  first  glance 
appears  to  us  an  ill-assorted  assemblage  of  parts.  But  later, 
as  we  think,  compare,  and  exercise  our  judgment,  we  find  that 
this  meeting  of  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  is  no  loose,  fortuitous 
connection,  but  rather  a  firm  alliance  revealing  in  this  its  first 
appearance  the  signs  of  that  productiveness  which  made  it  the 
parent  of  a  distinct  and  important  period  of  art. 

Then,  as  the  art  of  a  given  age  is  but  the  refiection  of  con- 
temporary life,  we  may  apply  the  suggestions  gathered  from  this 
first  work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  as  a  factor  toward  the 
solution  of  that  problematical  character,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
who,  perhaps  better  thaik  any  other,  represents  the  exuberant 
vitality,  the  disproportions,  the  contradictions,  the  passionate 
search  for  beauty,  the  wilfulness,  imaginative  qualities,  and 
superstitions  which  so  fascinate  the  lover  of  history  that  he 
turns  to  the  Revival  of  Learning  with  an  ardent  thirst  for  the 
enjo]rment  to  be  derived  from  its  study. 

To  represent  the  Renaissance  certain  stem  critics  of  men 
might  ask  why  it  is  not  wiser  to  select  Galilei,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  or  some  other  noble  type  illustrious  through 
mental  attainments  or  spiritual  force.    But  the  answer  to  this 
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question  is  ready  at  hand.  It  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the 
great  men  just  mentioned  could  typify  alone  the  passion  for 
scientific  research,  the  art-impulse,  the  revolt  against  established 
authority,  which  were  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  period. 
These  men  were  content  to  obey  one  ruling  and  imperious  passion; 
submitting  to  it  without  resistance  all  their  remaining  qualities, 
human,  racial,  and  individual. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  impulses 
of  his  age  were  balanced  in  him.  He  was  superlatively  imagina- 
tive and  creative;  burning  with  enthusiasm  for  beauty;  devout 
after  the  manner  of  a  child  for  whom  the  age  of  reason  is  far 
distant.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  brutal,  and  on  occasion 
bloodthirsty  almost  to  the  point  of  beastiality;  credulous  as  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  darkest  century  of  the  Middle  Ages;  boastful 
and  cunning  as  any  hero  of  the  animal-epos:  Puss-in-Boots,  or 
Reynard  the  Fox,  whom  he  resembles  closely  enough  to  be 
their  brother. 

Thus,  it  must  be  insisted,  he  was  a  compound  of  the  classic 
and  the  mediaeval.  He  was  unmoral  like  the  Greek;  since, 
while  committing  crimes  and  off^ises,  he  appeared  to  be  as 
unconscious  of  evil-doing  as  Homer's  gods  themselves.  Like 
the  Greek  too,  he  cherished  a  beautiful  statue  or  vase  beyond 
any  work  of  the  Divine  Mother  of  life.  He  abandoned  himself 
to  his  impulses;  drinking  deeply  of  the  joys  of  sense,  and  intoxi- 
cating himself  with  them  alike,  whether  they  came  fresh  and 
crude  from  the  first  fermentation  of  Nature,  or  whether  they 
were  refined  and  subtile.  He  could  excite  a  street  brawl  ^^bred 
of  an  airy  word,"  leave  his  adversary  agonizmg  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  return  calmly  to  his  workbench,  there  to  enter  into 
an  artistic  ecstasy,  as  the  lovely  form  of  some  goddess  or  nymph 
was  revealed  to  him,  quivering  into  life  beneath  the  touch  of 
his  own  chisel. 
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Thus  was  Benvenuto  an  animated  relic  of  the  classic  civili- 
zation,  a  Greek  re-incarnated  to  pass  a  second  life  in  sixteenth- 
century  Florence.  But,  like  Niccola's  pulpit,  he  was  not  purely 
Greek.  He  had  also  his  Gothic,  or  mediaeval  element:  something 
like  the  two  crouching  figures  behind  the  Samson,  which  recon- 
ciled and  fitted  him  to  his  surroundings;  which  stamped  him 
with  the  seal  of  his  period.  He  was  more  complex  than  it  was 
ever  possible  for  a  Greek  to  be.  A  religion  teaching  the  purifying 
power  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  laid  hold,  at  certain  times,  of 
this  half-pagan  being  and  made  him  of  the  brotherhood  of  St. 
Francis,  and  Dante,  and  John  Bunyan.  When  Benvenuto  was 
imprisoned  upon  false  charges  by  Pope  Paul  HI.,  and  lay  in  the 
foul  Roman  dungeon,  hourly  expecting  death,  he  was  consoled 
by  a  heavenly  vision,  which  remained  in  his  soul,  definite  and 
glorified,  until  long  years  afterward,  he  materialized  it  into  a 
marble  crucifix.  Nor  could  any  Cromwellian  Puritan  have 
sung  the  Penitential  Psalms  more  fervently  than  this  same 
prisoner  who,  for  the  time  being,  was  exalted  above  physical 
fear,  and  overwhelmed  solely  by  the  sense  of  his  own  vileness. 

At  these  bitter  moments,  certain  experiences  of  his  life 
became  for  him  as  if  they  had  never  been.  He  was  no  longer 
the  Benvenuto  who  had  used  his  sword  to  rid  the  earth  of  men 
having  no  right  to  existence  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  were 
his  enemies.  Nor  had  he  aught  in  common  with  his  wanton 
self  who,  in  the  days  of  Pope  Clement^Vn.  and  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon's  siege  of  Rome,  had,  for  idle  pleasure,  during  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  pointed  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  upon  the  French- 
men as  upon  living  targets,  and  brought  down,  with  surprising 
accuracy  ^'a  courtier  in  rose-color,"  whose  gay  costume  marked 
him  among  his  more  soberly  attired  companions  in  the  field. 

In  this  awful  crisis  just  as  in  his  hours  of  artistic  ecstasy* 
of  sensuous  self-indtilgence,  or  of  brutal  rage,  Benvenuto  drained 
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the  cup  of  experience  to  the  last  drop.  He  was  intense  like  the 
true  Italian;  necessarily  complex  as  a  representative  of  the 
Renaissance  period ;  pagan  or  Christian,  Greek  or  man  of  northern 
barbarian  blood,  according  to  his  impulse  or  his  environment. 
He  was  inconstant  and  subject  to  violent  changes,  simply  because 
of  his  extreme  sensibility,  of  his  responsiveness  to  surrounding 
conditions.  In  his  mind  impression  followed  upon  impression, 
effacing  everything  that  had  preceded. 

So,  naturally  upon  his  release  from  the  soul-racking  agonies 
of  his  captivity,  he  thrust  from  him  the  moods  engendered  by 
solitude,  by  want  of  sunlight  and  healthful  occupation.  Once 
again,  he  started  in  hot  pursuit  of  what  he  named  ^^inestimable 
novelty:''  that  is,  the  varied  and  stormy  experiences  resulting 
from  intercourse  with  sovereigns  and  noble  patrons,  conflicts 
with  fellow-artists,  and  singular  adventures  in  travel. 

This  crisis  (1538-1540)  occurring  about  midway  in  his  life, 
affords  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  judge  his  character. 
For,  in  the  ordinary  man,  it  would  have  wrought  a  thorough 
change.  It  would  have  saddened,  aged,  and  discouraged  the 
one  who  experienced  it.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  His  nature  was  of  firm,  strong  texture, 
while  his  extravagances  of  act  and  expression  were  simply  as  a 
highly  colored  decoration  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric. 
Therefore,  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  crisis  of  his  unjust  imprison- 
ment, we  find  him  ^^most  forward  still  in  every  deed  of  good  or 
ill;"  often  laying  aside  what,  with  childlike  simplicity,  he  calls 
his  ''fine  studies"  and  his  "beautiful  performance  of  music," 
to  place  them  in  the  ''rear  of  weapons,"  and  applying  himself 
to  the  accomplishment  of  deeds  which,  in  the  telling  of  his  own 
pen  at  least,  should  make  the  world  wonder. 

Indirectly  for  the  wayward,  lawless  acts  of  his  life  we  owe 
him  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude.     For  had  they  never 
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been  committed,  we  should  not  have  inherited  from  him  that 
priceless  historical  document  which  exists  in  his  "Autobiography:" 
valuable,  not  as  the  record  of  deeds  of  violence,  magnified  and 
distorted  by  the  lens  of  gross  self-appreciation,  nor  yet  as  the 
intimate  history  of  a  citizen-artist  of  Florence — for  we  have  other 
and  much  more  precious  material  of  this  kind;  but  unique  as 
a  commentary  upon  popes  and  kings,  artists  and  tradesmen, 
soldiers  and  peasants;  as  a  moving  picture  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  seized  at  the  proper  moment  and  rendered  faith- 
fully, with  absolute  preservation  of  the  picturesqueness  and  the 
tumultuous  energy  of  the  period.  How  far  removed  is  Ben- 
venuto's  "Autobiography"  from  the  dry  chronicles  which  were 
intended  to  constitute  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  history 
of  those  times !  How  like  a  picture  of  Rembrandt  is  his  narrative, 
with  its  forced  and  concentrated  lights,  and  its  deep  shadows 
so  productive  of  artistic  effect!  He  was  unspoiled  by  literary 
training,  and  he  derived  his  force  from  pure  simplicity.  As 
he  tells  his  tale,  we  sometimes  mistake  him  for  the  primitive 
man  before  he  tasted  the  apple.  So  ingenuous,  so  imreserved 
is  he  in  his  self -delineation !  Anon,  he  is  a  bravo,  standing  in 
a  slender  thread  of  a  street,  between  two  rugged  piles  of  Tuscan 
masonry,  and  calling  to  his  frightened  opponents  massed  together 
like  trembling  sheep : 

"Whoever  comes  out  of  that  shop,  would  better  run  for  a 
confessor,  since  a  doctor  will  be  unnecessary." 

A  new  transformation  takes  place,  and  we  see  him  as  the 
original  of  Gil  Bias,  or  of  Monte-Cristo,  the  hero  of  thrilling 
adventures,  with  all  men  and  conditions  against  him  and  final 
victory  upon  his  side.  No  dramatic  situation  could  be  better 
prepared  than  the  description  in  terse  Florentine  speech  of  Ben- 
venuto's  escape  from  St.  Angelo.  We  first  see  him  hanging 
by  the  knotted  bands  of   his   bed-linen   from   the   battlements 
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of  the  fortress:  pale  moonlight  all  about  hiniy  and  he,  in  a  com- 
plete costume  of  white  making  an  opaque  spot  upon  the  liquid 
silver  of  the  Roman  air. 

All  this  is  related  with  a  miserly  economy  of  words  which 
does  but  enforce  the  impression.  Then,  we  discern  him  in  the 
gray  dawn,  a  pitiable,  maimed  object,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  his  1%  broken,  blood  streaming  from  his  head  over  his 
white  garments,  attacked  by  dogs,  defending  himself  with  his 
dagger,  ^nd  making  his  painful  way  toward  die  palace  of  a 
noble  lady  protector. 

We  have  here  a  yividly  realistic  picture.  A  man  struggling 
for  his  life  against  fearful  odds,  is  always  a  hero  more  or  less, 
even  if  he  be  a  justly  confined  prisoner.  That  certainly  Benvenuto 
was  not,  and,  as  we  read  his  homely  words,  time  is  obliterated. 
It  is  as  if  we  looked  down  upon  him  from  our  own  window.  We 
know  that  his  religion  was  of  low  type,  quite  apart  from  morality, 
and  that  the  deity  whom  he  worshipped  was  a  fetish.  Yet  how 
true  rings  the  cry  which  in  His  extremity  he  casts  to  Heaven: 

"0  Lord  God,  favor  my  cause  for  Thou  knowest  that  I  am 
in  the  right,  and  tibat  I  strive  to  help  myself  1" 

Self-help,  in  view  of  his  resourcefulness,  his  rapidly  working 
brain,  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  else  to  a  chief  temporary 
purpose,  was  much  easier  for  Cellini  than  for  most  other  men, 
even  those  of  distinguished  powers.  Eight  years  after  his  final 
release  from  the  fortress  of  Rome,  we  find  him  in  Florence 
casting  for  Duke  Cosimo  I.  the  bronze  statue  of  ^'Perseus,"  his 
principal  extant  work.  This  event  afforded  him  the  occasion  of 
showing  himself  as  persistent^  as  ^'foursquare  to  die  blows  of 
Fortune,"  as  he  proved  to  be  in  his  earlier  miraculous  phjrsical 
escape.  Again  in  a  few  telling  words  he  pictures  the  successive 
discouraging  states  of  the  molten  metal.  He  does  not  forget 
even  the  kicks  and  curses  which  he  showered  upon  his  servants; 
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or  the  paiidy  stolid  faces  of  his 
helpless  attendants;  or  the  dry 
oakwoody  whose  whereabouts  he 
recalls  at  the  critical  moment. 
Then  we  see  the  fever-stricken 
artisty  just  risen  from  his  bed  of 
suffering  hurling  with  trembling 
hands  his  pewter  table-service  into 
the  furnace.  In  this  description 
words  become  something  more 
than  symbols  of  sense.  From 
them  the  eye  of  the  reader  seizes 
a  picture  bold  and  definite  as  a 
Velasquez;  the  ear  hears  the  crash 
of  the  metal  until  two  hundred 
pieces  have  been  offered  to  the 
flame,  and,  following  upon  the 
harsh  discords,  the  prayer  of  Ben- 
venuto,  couched  in  the  terms  of 
one  of  the  most  solemn  suffrages 
of  the  Litany,  rises  sincere,  touch- 
ing, and  awe-inspiring.  The  metal 
liquefies  and  the  mold  fills.  Mean- 
while emotion  and  action  have 
purged  away  the  fever,and,  at  dawn, 
the  artist-craftsman  goes  to  his  rest 
exhausted,  yet  exultant.  During 
this  short  narrative  Benvenuto  has 
appeared  as  a  fiend,  as  a  saint 
glorifying  God,  as  a  commander 
capable  of  rallying  his  forces  about  a  last  hope,  and  of  leading 
them  to  a  successful  issue,  even  though  ruin  threaten  on  every  side. 
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In  each  of  these  parts,  Ben- 
venuto  was  true  to  himself,  and 
had  he  been  less  complex,  we  could 
not  have  found  in  him  that  repre- 
sentative of  his  race  and  times 
which  many  a  man  of  higher 
nature  and  greater  genius  then 
failed  to  be.  Benvenuto  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  critical  moment 
of  his  life,  typified  his  age  in  his 
own  acts,  and  therefore  immor- 
talized himself,  even  though,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  his  most 
impartial  judge  among  English 
writers,  John  Addington  Symonds, 
''that  age  was  one  of  adventtirers, 
bandits,  braggarts,  Ishmaelites, 
and  tyrants." 

It  is  then  as  true  as  it  would 
have  been  surprising  to  its  author, 
that  the  great  fame  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  rests  principally  upon  the 
Autobiography,  which  he  b^an  in 
his  fifty-eighth  and  closed  in  his 
sixty-third  year.  Subject  to  a 
common  human  blindness,  he  failed 
to  estimate  rightly  either  his  gifts 
or  his  limitations.  His  'Terseus" 
he  believed  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of    Tuscan    sculpture,   while    he 

regarded  himself  as  a  poor  writer  and  a  yet  poorer  speaker. 
The  world — and  the  word  ''world"  does  not  here  convey  too 
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wide  a  meaning — has  reversed  his  self-judgment.  To  the  feuniliar 
narrative  dictated  to  an  apprentice  goldsmith,  the  Florentine 
Academy  decreed  a  place  among  the  Italian  classics.  To  the 
same  narrative  Goethe,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrjrmen 
to  the  beauties  of  Greek  art  and  literature,  devoted  himself  gladly 
as  a  translator;  while  a  critic  of  wholly  different  type,  the 
positivist  Auguste  Comte,  placed  Cellini's  Autobiography  on  a  very 
limited  reading  list  suited  to  the  study  of  a  reformed  humanity. 

As  to  the  exaggerated  value  set  by  Cellini  upon  his  works 
as  an  artist,  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  suffice.  Though 
he  himself  recognized  no  superior  among  the  sculptors,  his  con- 
temporaries, save  the  aged  Michelangelo,  whom  he  designated 
as  quel  divino,  every  critic  now  knows  that  he  was  immeasurably 
excelled  by  the  much  younger  John  of  Bologna,  and  that  he 
was  also  surpassed  by  &uisovino,  the  Venetian  Praxiteles.  This 
result  was  most  natural,  since  Cellini  beghming  as  a  goldsmith, 
in  common  with  most  Italian  artists  of  the  High  Renaissance, 
whether  sculptors,  or  painters,  developed  his  first  art  to  greater 
length  than  was  usual.  In  Benvenuto's  day,  the  goldsmith 
was  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter.  He  was  three  artists  in 
one:  constructing  miniature  cathedrals  to  serve  as  reliquaries; 
chiseling  them  with  minute  effigies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
decorating  them  with  colored  enamels.  He  was  honored  with 
the  high  favor  of  popes,  kings,  and  princes,  and  labored  under  no 
professional  inferiority,  when  compared  with  those  who  practised 
what  we  now  r^ard  as  the  fine  arts  in  the  strictest  sense. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  artistic  peril  incurred  by  the  gold- 
smith-sculptor was  his  pardonable  tendency  to  see  in  small. 
This  was  the  fault  never  overcome  by  Benvenuto,  and  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  displeases  in  his  ^'Perseus"  of  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  Florence,  and  in  his  ''Nymph  of  Fontainebleau,** 
now  in  the  Louvre. 
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Unaccustomed  to  use  a  living  model  for  the  figures  destined 
to  ornament  a  chalice,  a  handmirror,  or  a  medalUon,  he  relied 
upon  his  sense  of  proportion  to  guide  him  in  his  life-size  statues, 
with  the  result  that  the  torso  of  his  ^Terseus"  is  too  high  for 
the  supporting  l^^s,  and  that  the  form  of  the  reclining  ^^Nymph" 
is  abnormally  elongated.  As  a  goldsmith,  too — and  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  his  craft — ^he  loaded  his  'Terseus"  with  labored 
and  delicate  ornament;  in  ttiis  respect  going  beyond  Donatello 
in  his  ''David,"  and  Ghiberti  in  his  Baptistery  Gates.  Judged 
impartially  and  compared  with  each  other,  the  two  first-mentioned 
figures,  by  their  errors  of  proportion,  by  their  lack  of  facial 
ezjuression,  by  their  general  effect  as  assemblages  of  parts,  rather 
than  as  tmified  compositions,  stand  as  proofs  that  Benvenuto 
should  have  confined  his  work  to  the  lesser  and  decorative  arts 
in  wbifh  he  so  brUliantly  excelled.  The  little  wax  model  of  the 
''Perseus"  is  lighter,  less  strained  in  pose,  more  harmonioxis  in 
measurements,  than  the  large  bronze.  The  salt-cellar  in  the 
Museum  at  Vienna,  representing  earth  and  ocean,  enchants  us 
with  its  charming  detail;  while  the  long-limbed  "Nymph  of 
Fontainebleau"  loses  all  principality  amid  the  animals  and  the 
forest-spring  with  which  she  is  grouped. 

These  two  subjects,  a  bronze  bust  greatly  praised  by  Michel- 
angelo, and  the  famous  crucifix  of  the  Escurial  alone  remain 
to  testify  to  the  work  of  Cellini  as  a  sculptor  in  large.  He  had 
reached*the  age  of  forty-three,  when  he  made  in  Paris  the  "Nymph" 
for  King  Francis.  He  had  completed  his  forty-eighth  year, 
when  he  cast  his  bronze  "Perseus,"  for  Duke  Cosimo,  in  Florence. 
His  most  exquisite  things,  his  small  and  precious  objects  of  gold- 
smithing  are  lost,  and  the  world  is  thereby  poorer  in  beauty. 
We  can  never  cease  to  regret  the  morses,  medallions,  rings  and 
brooches,  which  teemed  from  his  workshop  only  to  meet  with 
destruction,  as  a  consequence  of  their  intrinsic  value,  or  to 
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liquefy  in  the  ftirnace  under  the  stress  of  their  owner's  poverty. 
Stilly  the  chief  treasure  produced  by  this  unique  artist  remains 
intact:  the  book  whose  fascination,  age  cannot  wither,  and 
whose  infinite  variety  familiarity  is  powerless  to  diminish. 

Quietly,  at  the  b^inning  of   the  year  1570,  Messer   Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  came  to  his  end,  after  more  than  a  half-century 


Gold  Cups,  Florence,  School  oflCellini. 

of  artistic  production,  which  he  had  passed  in  Rome  and  in 
Florence,  with  the  exception  of  five  years'  service  at  the  court 
of  King  Francis  I.  His  native  city  forgave  him  his  turbulent 
temper  and  his  crimes,  and  freely  paid  him  final  honors.  The 
artists  whom  he  had  ceaselessly  attacked  with  bitter  tongue, 
with  trenchant  pen  and  sword,  laid  his  mortal  remains  to  rest 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata.  His  spirit 
still  walks  abroad,  one  of  the  most  vital  of  the  famou»  of  all 
times,  who  have  passed  over  to  the  majority. 

IRENE  SARGENT 

College  of  Pine  Arte,  Syracuse  Univereity 
New  York 
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To   be   wealthy    a   rich   nature   is  the   first 
requisite  and  money  but  the  second. — Stevenson. 
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WINDOW   TRANSPARENCIES 

THERE  comes  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  when  it  seems 
as  if  the  Haster  Painter  were  giving  us  a  series  of  color 
pictures  each  more  brilliant  than  the  one  before.  There  are 
complementary  harmonies,  arrangements  of  analogous  hues,  and 
every  now  and  then  we  come  upon  a  perfected  harmony  that 
sets  all  our  color  nerves  a-tingle  with  delight.  It's  the  Creatore 
color  music  of  the  seasons. 

''With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  yearl"  We  were 
charmed  with  those  plum-juice  colorings  of  the  early  spring, 
with  the  soft  mjrsterious  hues  the  garments  of  the  approach- 
ing summer  floated  to  the  gentle  breeze;  with  the  strength  and 
virility  of  tone  in  the  days  of  midsummer.  Now  'tis  autumn! 
The  dajrs  have  brought  the  year  to  its  perfection  and  are  dis- 
playing it  in  the  fullness  of  its  splendor. 

''There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds." 

This  brilliancy  of  coloring  brings  joy  to  the  heart  of  the 
child.  How  he  loves  to  collect  autumn  leaves  1  What  fun 
to  paint  them!  How  natural  such  a  desire!  The  glory  of 
the  autumn  shining  on  the  hills  is  but  one  of  the  constant  sym- 
bols set  ever  before  us  of  the  continuous  creative  energy  of  God. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  inheritance  that  we  share  with  Him  this 
desire  to  create  and  to  make  records  of  His  work  in  nature  as 
our  work  in  art. 

All  through  the  year  we  have  cautioned  the  youngster 
against  using  his  colors  too  strong,  while  he,  little  Indian,  has 
desired  to  mix  them  as  bright  as  his  box  of  colors  would  allow. 
Now  let  him  have  his  heart's  desire  and  paint  his  cluster  of  leaves 
as  brilliantly  as  he  sees  it. 
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Here  is  a  suggestion  for  keeping  the  autumn,  or  the  spirit 
of  it,  with  us  for  a  little  while. 

The  window  transparencies  here  illustrated  were  made 
by  painting  the  autumn  leaves  on  white  or  manila  drawing 
paper.  In  painting  we  tried  for  variety  of  color,  making  it 
both  brilliant  and  strong.  We  tried  to  show  the  depth  of  tones 
by  adding  brown,  gray  or  black,  working  from  one  tone  or  color 
into  a  different  one  while  the  color  was  wet. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  somewhat  as  follows:  How 
nearly  can  we  portray  these  leaves?  They  are  now  in  their 
old  age.  Bent  and  curled  like  old  folk,  who  knows  but  they, 
too,  have  backaches  and  rheumatism!  yet  are  hiding  their  infirm- 
ities with  a  beauty  of  color  just  ^  many  people  conceal  their 
age  with  much  sweetness  and  charm  of  manner. 

Some  day  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  let  us  bring  them 
back,  or  their  memory,  by  looking  over  the  color  drawings  we 
have  made.  Select  one  and  decide  upon  a  small  area  that 
will  best  show  a  pleasing  composition,  say  within  a  space  4x5, 
or  5x6. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  a  pattern  for  the  frame;  draw 
with  ruler  the  chosen  space  of  composition  near  the  center  of 
a  sheet  of  thin  paper,  fold  carefully  on  its  long  diameter.  Begin 
at  the  top  and  cut  out  freehand  with  scissors  through  both  thick- 
nesses of  paper  the  pattern  of  the  frame.  The  outside 
edges  should  be  a  simple  arrangement  of  straight  lines,  and 
long  sweeping  curves.  Avoid  deep  cuts  and  sharp  points.  Think 
how  the  frame  is  to  be  suspended  and  plan  for  the  points  of 
support.  A  study  of  the  bulletin  boards  of  some  public  build- 
ings, or  of  calendar  mounts  will  help  the  children  to  obtain 
the  refinement  of  line  the  contour  of  such  a  frame|]should  have. 
Cut  out  the  inside  space.  ^Lay  the  pattern  on  dark  gray  or  sepia 
mounting  paper,  and  cut  out  the  frame  very  carefully.    La/  the 
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pattern  over  the  selected  portion  of  the  color  drawing,  mark 
around  the  outside  of  the  pattern,  and  cut  out  the  portion  of 
the  sheet  containing  the  selected  drawing.  Paste  this  to  the 
frame  and  attach  a  fine  cord  or  string  of  appropriate  color  for 
suspending  the  transparency  in  the  window. 

EDMUND  KETCHUM 

Director  of  Maoual  Arts,  State  Normal  School 
Pramingham,  Mass. 


He  who  has  learned  to  love  an  art  or  a  science  has  wisely 
laid  up  riches  against  the  day  of  riches;  if  prosperity  come 
he  will  not  enter  poor  into  his  inheritance.--Stevenson. 
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WHAT  we  wunt  for  a  candle  shade  is  something  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  circle. 

On  twelve  by  nine  drawing  paper  of  heavy  quality,  draw 
a  circle  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Inside  this  another  circle 
eight  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  This  makes  the  width 
of    the    lower   edge   of   the   frame. 

For  the  inner  circle  for  the  opening  at  the  top  have  a  diam- 
eter three  and  one-half  inches.  Outside  of  this  draw  a  fourth 
circle,  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Setting  the  compasses  at  three  inches,  lay  off  on  the  outside 
circle  six  arcs.  Connect  the  seven  points  with  the  center.  Draw 
little  bars  one-fourth  an  inch  wide  between  these  six  panels,  and 
then  the  frame  is  ready  to  paint.  With  charcoal  gray  or  India  ink 
paint  the  frame  black.  When  perfectly  dry  cut  it  out  very  carefully. 

For  the  panels  use  Japanese  paper  with  water  colors.  We 
found  that  even  plain  tissue  paper,  white  or  in  the  tints,  worked 
very  well  with  crayons.  Draw  the  shape  of  the  six  panels  on 
the  tissue  or  Japanese  paper  allowing  enough  on  each  side  to 
stick.  On  a  piece  of  drawing  paper,  plan  the  design  you  intend 
to  have  in^each  panel.  Then  by  laying  the  tissue  or  Japanese 
paper  over  this  pattern  we  can  paint  or  draw  with  crayons  the 
design  on  each  panel.  These  designs  can  be  made  simple  or 
elaborate,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  maker.  A  fleur-de-lis 
or  poppy  design  is  very  pretty.  If  you  want  it  very  '^Japanesey" 
copy  some  Japanese  designs  from  fans,  lanterns,  etc.  We  obtained 
some  very  pretty  Japanese  flowers  from  the  paper  napkins. 

From  experience  we  fotmd  it  easier  to  stick  each  panel 
on  separately,  putting  the  paste  on  the  frame  work  rather  than 
on  the  tissue  paper.  Five  panels  if  you  prefer,  make  a  very 
pretty  shade  and  perhaps  more  easily  fitted  to  the  wire  holders. 

For  different  sized  shades  follow  these  directions; 
Diagram  n.  Divide  the  circle  into  quarters  by  means  of  diam- 
eters.   Draw  a  line  connecting  the  extremities  of  any  one  of 
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these  four  arcs,  and  divide  this  line  into  thirds.    Now  draw 
another  chord  one-third  the  length  of  this  one  from  the  end  of 


the  same  arc  to  another  point  in  the  circumference  and  from  this 
point  draw  a  radius  to  the  center.  What  you  want  for  your 
shade  is  just  this  much  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  circle. 


MARY  A.  HATCH 
Supervisor  of  Drawinc,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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THE  necessity  for  a  standard  of  judgment  in  any  exercise 
of  the  reason,  is  self  evident.  Standards  do  not  hamper  if 
they  are  true;  rather  they  set  free,  when  judgment  has  become 
involuntary. 

Suppose  we  study  music,  for  example.  Right  at  the  begin- 
ning we  learn  the  absolute  relation  of  eight  notes, — ^the  scale. 
This  scale  is  not  fixed  in  any  rigid  position.  Step  by  step  it 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  through  the  whole  range  of  harmonious 
sound.  But  one  thing  does  not  change, — the  relation  of  these 
few  tones.  Tell  us  where  "do"  is,  and  we  can  give  you  "sol," — 
in  relation.  The  violin  player,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  tone  relation,  must  relate  actual  space  measurements 
of  the  most  delicate  distinction.  Does  such  a  drill  make  him 
mechanical?  Far  otherwise;  in  due  time  he  will  never  give 
conscious  thought  to  his  fingering. 

It  never  occurs  to  us  to  fear  that  a  teacher  of  music  is  "ham- 
pering individuality,"  or  "interfering  with  free  expression," 
when  he  insists  on  the  recognition  and  creation  of  this  scale 
of  tones.  Do  we  blame  him  for  demanding  correct  intervals 
in  the  simplest  phrase?  Back  and  forth  in  this  key  and  that, 
from  interval  to  interval,  over  and  over  again,  he  durects  his 
piq>il,  not  to  slavery  but  to  freedom  — the  freedom  that  comes 
with  creative  power  working  with  a  judgment  and  execution 
that  have  become  instinctive. 

And  we  who  are  dealing  with  the  world  of  form,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  rigid  or  exact,  are  fearfully  afraid  to  give  any 
exact  or  positive  directions.  We  appeal  to  an  evanescent  intan- 
gible feeling  and  bow  down  to  the  genius  that  arrives.  And 
he  deserves  our  worship,  for  in  many  ways  the  pedagogy  of 
art  instruction  does  not  develop  even  the  talented  person.  The 
genius  works  out  his  own  salvation. 
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Can  you  remember  many  basic  facts  of  space  relation  that 
you  inherited  from  the  art  school?  May  there  not  be  a  scale  for 
us  to  learn?  Are  there  not  a  few  line  relations  that  might  became 
positive  knowledge?  Did  you  feel  tmkindly  toward  the  per- 
son who  opened  your  eyes  to  some  very  simple  and  universal 
tolor  laws  and  relations?  Can  we^ever  feel  form  as  sensitively 
as  music?  It  is  all  right  to  appeal  to  feeling.  The  expression 
of  feeling  is  the  great  end  of  art  education.  But  feeling  comes 
only  through  experience.  Free  expression  is  the  result  of  long 
drill  in  the  practice  of  any  technique.  Through  Creative  Design, 
we  may  gain  the  experience  that  gives  acutely  sensitive  feeling 
for  form,  and  in  the  working  of  its  counttess  problems  we  may 
acquire  the  skill  that  sets  us  free  to  express  our  thoughts  in  form. 

Form  offers  three  problems  for  which  we  need  standards: 
the  problem  of  Space,  the  problem  of  Line,  and  the  problem 
of  Light. 

Considering  this  problem  of  space  relations  in  terms  sim- 
ple enough  to  give  to  children,  the  Rythmic  Ruler  was  devel- 
oped, through  a  long  series  of  exercises  and  experiments.  It 
may  be  of  any  length,  rhythmically  divided  five  or  six  times,  to 
a  series  of  similarly  related  spaces.  The  authority  for  this 
space  series  rests  on  the  relation  of  the  sides  of  the  Greek  or 
Golden  oblong,  which  we  take  as  a  ^'Standard  of  Beautiful  Pro- 
portion."   This  proportion  expressed  in  algebraic  formula  reads : — 

A  :B  :  :B  :A  +  B 

Giving  B  a  value  of  six  inches  and  solving  the  equation 
we  find  the  length  of  A  to  be  a  trifie  more  than  three  and  seven- 
tenths  inches.  In  this  oblong,  (Fig.  i,  Plate  I.)  the  length  of 
A  is  swung  onto  B,  falling  between  the  exact  half  and  third 
of  B.  Projecting  it  against  the  diagonal  of  the  Greek  oblong 
and  completing  the  small  dotted  oblong,  we  have  made  by  con- 
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struction  a  similar  oblong  within  the  larger.  By  that  con- 
struction this  series  ratio  is  true: — 

C  :  A  as  A  :  B  as  B  :  A  +  B. 

Below  the  oblong,  the  four  lines  laid  out  express  this  series  rela- 
tion in  another  way. 

Now,  if  the  Greek  oblong  expresses  the  most  beautiful 
space  relation  in  two  dimensions,  those  lengths  existing  as  lines 
should  express  the  best  related  measures.  In  this  series  of 
lines  constantly  so  related  any  one  line  should  be  pleasantly 
related  to  any  other.  And  any  one  line  in  the  series  should 
be  better  related  to  an  adjacent  line  than  to  any  other  line  not 
immediately  above  or  below,  in  the  same  ratio,  carried  to  infin- 
ity either  way.  If  these  conclusions  are  wrong  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  our  Ruler  of  Rhythmic  Spaces  (Fig.  2,  Plate  I). 

This  exact  test  scale  is  laid  out  geometrically  on  a  six  inch 
line  the  concrete  value  given  to  B.  The  primary  division  is 
about  three  and  seven-tenths  inches  from  the  right  end  of  ruler. 
As  to  its  location  in  relation  to  the  half  and  third  of  six,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  division  is  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the 
half  and  only  three-tenths  from  the  third.  Since  three-tenths 
is  less  than  a  third  of  ten-tenths,  in  finding  the  exact  division, 
we  take  thirds  of  this  difference  and  make  the  primary  division 
a  shade  less  than  a  third  of  the  way  toward  the  half.  Roundly 
stated  the  division  is  much  nearer  a  third  than  a  half  of  the 
whole  length.  In  Fig.  2  this  division  is  geometrically  projected 
in  turn  on  each  resulting  smaller  space,  until  the  space  is 
indivisible. 

You  will  find  by  tests,  that  division  of  the  large  end  in  sim- 
ilar ratio  but  reproduces  the  short  end  and  its  measures,  the 
smallest  measure  being  the  only  new  space  resulting.  The 
light  divisions  on  the  lower  edge  of  Fig.  2  may  be  used  for  com- 
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parison.  The  extra  heavy  lines  for  reproduction  makes  com- 
parison less  convincing  but  if  you  wiU  make  yourself  a  scale 
on  light  linen  paper  using  folds  and  fine  lines  you  can  tally  spaces 
exactly.  This  proves  division  of  the  large  end  unnecessary, 
as  it  merely  duplicates  measures.  Fig.  3  diows  a  hit  and  miss 
division  of  the  long  end^  a  free  division  to  same  ratio.  It  shows 
that  measures  tend  to  recur,  and  that  the  series  as  a  whole  is 
not  as  interesting.  Moreover  no  pleasing  space  not  shown 
on  the  upper  scale  of  Fig.  2  can  result.  Fig.  2  also  has  the  most 
spaces,  as  well  as  the  best  series  of  spaces  that  can  be  so  created. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  better  arrangement  of  the  scale  for  prac- 
tical use,  the  small  divisions  grouped  next  to  the  primary  division. 
In  making  a  scale  there  is  but  the  first  division  to  learn.  Then 
you  take  the  small  space  and  divide  it  in  exactiy  the  same  way. 
Again  divide  your  small  space  (forgetting  the  others)  as  care- 
fully as  the  first, — and  so  on  till  you  can  no  longer  find  half 
and  third  of  the  space.  Counting  the  length  of  the  ruler  as 
one  space,  five  divisions  give  us  eleven  rhythmically  related  spaces. 
The  ratio  is  constant,  he  ruler  to  B;B  to  A;  A  to  D;D  to  C; 
etc.  The  best  relations  are  A  to  B;  D  to  A;  C  to  D;  or  any  sim- 
ilarly related.  They  might  be  called  adjacent  measures.  The 
next  relation  in  order  of  pleasing  would  skip  a  measure,  the 
length  to  A;  B  to  D;  A  to  C;  etc.  The  third  relation  in  degree 
would  skip  two  measures,  as  the  ruler  to  D; — or  long  oblong 
B  in  length  by  C  in  width.  Therefore  in  space  division  the 
primary  or  secondary  division  should  always  be  used  first.  The 
smaller  measures  may  be  taken  from  these  as  bases.  These 
two  divisions  create  three  space  measurements  which  count- 
ing the  ruler  length  give  you  four  basic  spaces  upon  which  a 
very  great  number  of  variations  may  result. 

The  purpose  of  the  ruler  is  to  put  into  the  pupil's  hands, 
the  best  series  of  space  relations  he  can  find  for  his  problem. 
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The  length  of  the  scale  depends  on  that  problem,  of  course, 
usually  it  is  the  greater  dimension  of  any  problem  of  form. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  has  his  scale,  ready  to  select,  balance 
and  shift  measures  freely,  to  the  most  pleasing  arrangement 
he  can  diBcover.  The  scale  is  no  more  mechanical  than  the 
keyboard  of  a  piano.  For  freedom  and  originality  in  expres- 
sion with  a  ruler  of  spaces  in  free  illustration,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  vouch  for  any  fourth  grade  in  our  schools,  pitted  against 
a  sixth  grade  without  the  same  standard  of  judgment.  I  should 
expect  better  work  in  every  respect  from  the  lower  grade.  And 
their  little  scales  tally  very  closely  to  my  test  scales.  It's  all 
a  question  of  finding  halves  and  thirds.  For  convenience  we 
keep  a  nine-inch  scale  (one  dimension  of  our  drawing  paper) 
in  the  desks  for  quick  use,  but  for  any  special  problem,  a  suit- 
able scale  is  made.  We  usually  are  designing  for  some  spec- 
ific purpose,  but  a  r^ular  series  of  problems  leads  us  to  any 
specific  design.  The  law  is  the  base,  and  governs  all  our  form 
study,  making  especially  pleasant  the  study  of  plant  and  insect 
life,  and  landscape  composition. 

The  simplest  problem  in  space  composition  is  the  Stripe, 
a  relation  of  space  widths,  of  indefinite  length.  Figs,  i,  2  and 
3,  Plate  n,  show  several  of  the  many  arrangements  possible. 
The  width  of  these  stripe  designs  is  a  measure  of  the  ruler,'*'  there- 
fore the  smaller  spaces  are  in  pleasing  relation  to  the  basic  width. 
This  width  iB  our  Stripe  Unit  and  the  divisions  are  our  Stripe 
Elements.    The  variation  possible,  you  readily  see  iB  very  great. 

If  the  Stripe  Unit  is  a  part  of  a  problem,  as  the  decoration 
of  a  rug  in  Fig.  7,  the  length  of  the  rug,  its  width  and  the  bor- 
der striping  are  regular  measures  of  the  ruler.  The  stripe  unit 
can  be  set  in  from  the  end  at  varying  spaces. 

*In  «1]  the  plates  except  the  last  the  same  scale  is  used,  shown  in  Fig.  0  of  PUte  II. 
This  scale  was  diyided  by  the  eye. 
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In  Figs.  4,  5  and  6  more  complex  division  is  suggestedi 
and  then  treated  as  problems  of  dark  and  light.  These  amounts 
of  color  are  again  considered  as  related  spaces,  and  the  ruler 
aids  in  judgment  again.  Fig.  8  throws  the  stripes  on  oblique 
lines.    This  is  often  seen  in  Historic  Design. 

The  Plaid,  (Plate  m)  carries  design  a  step  farther,  assumes 
two  dimensions  for  division.  Considered  most  simply  the  plaid 
is  merely  the  crossing  of  two  stripe  units.  Crossing  one  unit 
by  itself  makes  a  regular  plaid;  crossing  it  by  another  stripe 
unit  makes  an  irr^ular  plaid.  Fig.  i,  a  to  d  show  r^ular  plaids  of 
five  divisions.  Fig.  2  shows  four  arrangements  on  a  large  scale. 
Fig.  2,  c  shows  six  divisions;  d  introduces  solid  stripes.  Fig.  3 
suggests  three  values  of  stripes,  influencing  each  other  in  crossing. 

The  Plaid  as  ordinarily  considered  relates  only  to  prob- 
lems of  weaving.  As  a  principle  it  applies  to  all  problems  of 
length  and  width.  Fig.  4  is  based  on  a  r^ular  plaid  of  five 
divisions,  developing  on  the  lines  a  system  of  crossing  bands. 
Fig.  5  develops  on  an  irregular  plaid  a  system  of  crossing  lines. 
Fig.  10  shows  a  var'ation  of  this  idea  fitted  to  tailpieces  for  a 
page,  or  any  isolated  figure  in  design,  the  lines  being  related 
to  the  problem's  proportion.  Fig.  6  is  based  on  a  regular  plaid. 
It  follows  irregular  lengths  on  irregular  widths,  and  applies 
to  weaving,  tapestry  and  embroidery  problems.  Fig.  7  is  a 
problem  of  irregular  lengths  on  regular  widths.  This  is  the 
principle  governing  basketry  design  and  cross-stitch  embroi- 
dery. Fig.  8  is  the  same  problem  suggesting  arrangement 
of  a  pedestal  base.  Fig.  9,  a  series  of  lengths  separated  by  rhyth- 
mic spaces,  could  be  the  beginning  of  many  problems.  Forms 
of  three  dimensions  but  multiply  the  space  problem,  giving 
us  three  surfaces  to  consider. 

In  aU  problems  the  importance  of  the  structural  proportion 
can  not  be  over-emphasized;  the  decoration  must  be^^subor- 
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dinate  to  this.  It  should  always  be  expressed  in  the  lesser  measures 
of  the  space  scale,  unless  you  are  considering  a  surface  covering. 

Plate  IV  deals  with  decorative  problems.  Fig.  i  shows 
four  variations  of  the  many  possible  to  one  line  problems.  The 
design  unit  comprises  one-fourth  of  the  finished  design.  It 
is  built  on  a  regular  plaid  of  five  divisions.  In  Fig.  5  the  same 
problem  is  considered  with  the  oblong  as  base.  Fig.  2  doubles 
the  crossing  lines  shown  on  a  previous  plate  changing  them 
to  equal  width  stems.  Fig.  3  throws  a  similar  design  on  con- 
centric circles.  The  location  of  the  intersections  is  spaced 
from  a  diagonal,  an  eighth  of  the  completed  figure  being  the 
design  unit.  In  all  symmetrical  designs  the  unit  is  carefully 
drawn,  then  transferred  by  folding,  one-fourth  to  the  other 
face  down  and  rubbing  with  a  hard  substance  on  a  hard  sur- 
face. The  print  secured  is  lined  in  clearly  completing  half  the 
design.  Folding  the  half  over  a  second  impression  is  made, 
completing  the  figure.  Linen  paper  is  best  for  designing,  because 
of  its  strength,  exact  creases  in  fold,  and  durability  under  the 
eraser.  Fig.  4  is  developed  on  freely  swung  parallel  curves. 
Spaces  are  measured  on  and  from  diameters.  Fig.  7  combines 
horizontal,  vertical  and  oblique  divisions  as  do  also  8  and  9. 
Fig.  6  shows  a  line  division  carried  so  far  to  centers  that  it  becomes 
a  figure  instead  of  a  border. 

Plate  V  shows  the  work  of  pupils  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  grade.  Lower  grade  pupils  do  very  good  work  but 
cannot  work  on  so  small  a  scale  as  these  pages  require.  Under- 
stand that  all  these  problems  through  these  plates  should  be 
worked   on   large   proportions   especially   with   children. 

(To  be  continued) 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  REED 

Supervisor  of  Drawing 
Marshftlltown,  la. 
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VI 

WHEN  one  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency 
in  making  round  baskets  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should 
desire  to  make  those  which  are  elliptical  in  shape.  The  mak- 
ing of  these  baskets  presents  a  problem  which  hi^  been  difficult 
to  solve  and  Ihe  solution  of  which  renders  their  construction 
practical  for  school  uses.  In  a  circular  basket,  where  an  even 
tension  is  kept  on  the  weaver  during  the  weaving  process,  the 
sides  come  up  with  an  even  flare  but  the  stakes  have  a  tendency 
to  lean.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  tension  from  left  to  right 
and  works  havoc  in  the  construction  of  elliptical  baskets.  Unless 
great  care  is  taken  the  upper  edge  of  the  basket  will  be  shaped 
like  the  unfinished  one  illustrated  in  2685. 

This  tendency  troubled  me  for  a  long  time  until  I  noticed 
that  this  warping  commenced  in  the  weaving  of  the  bottoms 
and  increased  as  the  sides  of  the  basket  were  woven.  If  the 
bottoms  are  woven  left  handed  or  bottom  side  up,  without  regard 
to  this  warping,  and  then,  after  the  stakes  are  inserted,  the 
weaving  of  the  sides  proceeds  as  usual,  but  little  care  need  be 
exercised  in  order  to  get  an  even  basket  as  shown  in  2685. 
The  warping  tendency  produced  by  weaving  the  sides  off- 
sets that  produced  by  the  left-handed  weaving  of  the  bottoms. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  little  trick  the  weaving  of 
elliptical  baskets  has  been  a  constant  pleasure  and  has  been 
carried  on  with  marked  success. 

Illustration  2684  represents  the  consecutive  steps  in  the  con- 
struction of  elliptical  bottoms.  Cut  four  spokes  of  No.  4  or  No.  5 
reed  the  length  of  the  major  diameter  of  the  bottom,  and  as 
many  as  are  desired,  the  length  of  the  minor  diameter.  By 
analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  these  bottoms  are  half  round  at 
each  end  and  filled  in  straight  between;  therefore,  each  end 
requires  half  as  many  spokes  as  would  be  required  in  a  rotmd 
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bottom,  and  as  many  in  between  these  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to   get   the  bottom   the   required   length. 

Another  important  point, —  If  the  spokes  on  each  end 
are  to  be  one  inch  apart  when  the  bottom  is  all  woven;  the  spokes 
between  must  be  a  little  more  than  that  distance  apart  as  these 


side  spokes  remain  parallel  during  the  weaving  of  the  sides 
while  the  end  ones  radiate  somewhat  with  the  flare  of  the  bas- 
ket. Split  all  the  short  spokes  and  string  them  on  the  four 
long  ones.  Take  a  pair  of  the  short  spokes  and  put  them  near 
the  end  of  the  long  ones  as  shown  at  A,  2684.  Place  a  weaver 
of  No.  2  or  No.  3  reed,  diagonally  behind  the  group  from  i  to 
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hide   his   eyes;   another   take   away    one    of    the    vegetables,    while    the 
rest  sing: 

"Now  tell  little  playmate. 

What  has  gone  from  our  line; 
And  if  you  suess  rightly, 
We  will  clap  as  we  sing." 

If  the  guesser  is  right  see  if  he  can  tell  the  color  and  describe  in  a  general 
way  the  shape  of  the  vegetable  that  was  hidden. 

Another  game:  Choose  a  child  to  be  the  Mystery  Man.  Give  him  a 
basket  filled  with  vegetables.  With  this  in  hand  he  is  to  walk  around  the 
outside  of  the  ring,  touch  one  of  the  children  who  immediately  puts  his  hands 
behind  him  into  which  the  Mystery  Man  drops  one  of  the  vegetables  for  him 
to  tell  about  without  looking.  Sing: 

"The  Msrstery  Man  has  come  to  town, 
Come  to  town,  come  to  town; 
And  he  b  wandering  up  and  down, 
All  up  and  down  the  street. 
Oh,  what  has  the  Msrstery  Man  for  3rou7 
Quick,  hold  your  hands  behind  you,  dol 
Touch  }t  and  tell  what  he  brought  you. 
The  Mystery  Man  who  has  a  gift 
For  every  child  he  greets.* 

The  same  games  may  be  played  with  the  fruits. 

CLASS  WORK 
The  first  year  children  have  by  this  time  begtm  to  sew 
circles. 

Fill  in  the  space  enclosed  using  the  colored  pencils.  This  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  work  within  a  definite  space  and  aid  the  children  in  handling 
the  pencil  well.  Such  practice  will  count  to  advantage  in  their  work  in  designing 
which  is  to  follow. 

Tell  the  Thanksgiving  stories. 

In  connection  with  the  story  of  "The  First  Thanksgiving"  have  the  chil- 
dren mount  on  bogus  paper,  silhouettes  of  Indians,  canoes,  wigwams,  etc. 
See  illustration.  These  may  be  bound  together  and  taken  home.  A  border 
of  silhouettes  of  turkeys  will  make  a  good  contribution  from  the  little  folks 
for  the  art  comer. 


^Timely  Games  and  Songs,  by  Clara  Sawyer  Ree<l. 
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For  the  second  year  children — ^Vegetables  and  fruits  painted 
from  the  object.    No  outlines. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  shape  and  color  of  the  object.    Let 
them  help  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  paper  which  is  to 


be  used.  Paint  one  for  them ;  then  let  them  try  by  themselves.  The  children 
should  not  be  hurried  and  should  be  allowed  to  try  several  times  if  they  wish. 

At  first  the  results  will  vary  exceedingly.  In  districts  where  the  children 
have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  developing  skill  in  handling,  one  should 
be  satisfied  if  the  general  shape  is  reproduced  fairly  well.  Group  I*.  From 
children  who  are  more  fortunate  in  natural  endowments  and  opportunities, 
greater  perfection  in  details  should  be  expected  and  encouraged.  Group  n. 
Order  of  presentation:  i,  Beet.  2,  Carrot.  3,  Potato.  4,  Lemon.  5,  Pear. 
6,  Apple. 

Each  child's  work  mounted  and  bound  into  book  form  may  be  taken 
home  at  the  end  of  the  month.  A  cover  decoration  may  be  selected  from 
the  number.    See  plate  on  page  140.    Time  should  be  allowed  for  the  children 

*The  plate  on  page  139,  shows  the  difference  to  be  expected  between  the  work  of 
Group  I,  and  that  of  Group  11. 
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to  paint  anything  they  wish  at  the  end  of  each  lesson.    The  story  of  the  week 
will  often  be  reproduced. 

For  definite  work  in  designing  use  the  dotted  drawing  paper — size  8z 
10 — dots  one  inch  apart.    Mark  with  colored  pencils. 
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No.  I.    Draw  a  short  vertical  line  through  each  dot.    No.  a.    A  short 
horizontal  line  through  each  dot.    See  illustrations  I  and  II. 


For  special  Thanksgiving  decoration  for  the  room,  cut  pumpkins  from 
orange  colored  paper  and  mount  on  a  strip  of  bogus  paper. 
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WORK  WITH  CLAY 

Let  the  first  year  children  roll  the  clay  into  "marbles." 
Those  of  uniform  size  may  be  selected  by  each  child  from  his  pile  and 
arranged  in  a  placque  to  form  rows  and  radiating  designs. 

Let  the  older  children  model  vegetables  and  fruits. 

For  special  Thanksgiving  work  have  the  children  in  both  classes  make 
anything  they  wish.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  they  will  attempt.  Every- 
thing from  plates,  cup  and  saucers  to  cakes  and  pies;  dishes  filled  with  vege- 
tables, fruits,  candies  and  nuts;  the  pudding  and  even  the  turkey. 

A.  W.  D. 

PRIMARY* 

Pictures  related  to  the  topics  of  the  month,  the  fall,  har- 
vest and  Thanksgiving,  should  be  gathered  by  the  primary  chil- 


dren, from   old  magazines,  advertising  pamphlets,  newspapers,* 
etc.f    The  pictures  should  be  cut  out  skilfully,  and  classified 

♦Topics  especially  appropriate  to  Ungraded  Schools  are  indicated  thus — (U). 

fThe  Harvest  and  Thanksgiving  Packet  published  by  the  Davis  Press  is  a  most  useful 
collection  of  pictures  selected  and  drawn  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  children 
in  the  elementary  grades.     Price.   25  cts. 
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to  be  ready  for  instant  use,  as  copies,  suggestions  for  cutting, 
illustrations  for  pasting,  etc.  The  cutting  out  of  these  pictures 
is  a  good  manual  training  exercise. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Cut  from  paper  of  suggestive  color,  or 
draw  with  colored  pencils,  common  objects  appropriate  to  the 
season,  related  to  the  language  work. 

The  study  of  several  different  objects  which  may  be  related  to  tell  a  sort 
of  story,  is  recommended.  If  time  permits  each  pupil  can  make  a  group 
similar  to  that  shown  at  A  by  Adiana  Plante,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.    Or  several 

pupils  may  work  together,  each  cutting  or 
drawing  a  part.  A  brown  would  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  color  of  furniture.  The 
dishes  might  be  more  brilliant,  the  celery, 
yellow.  Strive  for  good  proportion,  and 
expressive  grouping.  Blackboard  and 
seat  practice  in  drawing  straight  and 
curved  lines  and  in  using  the  terms  of 
position  and  relation,  will  help  to  perfect 
the  cutting. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Draw,  and 
cut  from  paper  of  suggestive  color, 
such  objects  as  the  season  suggests 
and  the  language  work  requires. 

In  this  grade  the  historical  aspect  of 
Thanksgiving    may    be    touched    upon, 
thus  introducing  Indians,  Pilgrims,  wild 
turkeys,  etc.    Such  scenes  as  that  repre- 
sented   in    silhouette,    at    B,  by    Harold   Blake,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  may  be 
made  by  the  class  or  by  individual  pupils.    The  Harvest  Packet,  pictures, 
and  blackboard  sketches  will  help  in  the  preparation  for  such  results.    Black- 
board and  seat  practice  of  the  various  lines  and  geometric  figures  involved 
will  be   found  helpful.    Use   color  freely. 

THIRD  YEAR.  (U)  Make  groups,  or  tableaux  appro- 
priate to  the  season,  drawing  or  cutting  as  occasion  may  require. 
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Good  subjects  for  such  work  are:  A  Peep  into  Grandpa's  Cellar;  The 
ThanksgiYing  Table;  The  Family  Feast;  Harvest  Home;  The  Farm  Yard  in 
Early  November;  The  Wild  Turkey  Hunt;  The  First  Thanksgiving;  A  Pilgrim 
Thanksgiving.    Teacher  and  pupils  should  plan  together  for  a  tableau  or  a 


scenic  effect  such  as  they  can  carry  out  with  success.  The  designing  and 
making  of  the  background,  accessories,  frame  and  other  details,  as  well  as 
the  principal  objects,  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  disciplinary  work. 
Objects  may  be  selected  for  use  with  the  constructed  objects,  as  shown,  for 
example,  at  C, — ^a  photograph  of  a  Plymouth  Thanksgiving  in  1630,  partly 
drawn  and  constructed  and  partly  arranged  with  "doll  things.*'    In  this  case 
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a  ninth  grade  boy  helped  by  making  the  window  and  some  of  the  furniture. 
The  view  through  the  window  is  a  colored  outline,  "Pilgrims  going  to 
church,"  from  the  Thanksgiving  Packet.  Use  geometric  terms;  practice 
ruling  and  measuring;  use  color  with  discretion. 

GRAMMAR 

In  these  grades  an  increasing  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  fine  workmanship.    The  problems  should  demand  a   con- 


stantly increasing  skill  in  measuring,  ruling  and  planning  to 
meet  conditions;  in  adjusting  part  to  part;  in  securing  beauty 
of  proportion,  line  and  color. 

FOURTH  YEAR.    I.    Construct  an  envelope  for  holding  a 
set  of  geometric  figures. 

Pack  up  the  geometric  figures  made  last  month  to  see  how  large  an 
envelope  is  required.  One  four  inches  square  will  be  large  enough.  Draw 
a  four  inch  square.  Upon  each  side  of  the  square  draw  a  four-inch  semi- 
circle so  as  to  form  a  quartrefoil.  Cut  this  out;  fold  over  the  semi-circles 
in  order,  tucking  in  the  last  as  shown  at  D.  The  plain  side  of  this 
envelope  may  be  appropriately  decorated  and  lettered  as  indicated  in  the 
illustration. 
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2.    Make  post  cards  suitable  for  Thanksgiving  greeting^. 
Having  cards  of  the  right  quality  and  size,  plan  the  space  for  the  stamp 


and  subdivide  the  remaining  space  according  to  circumstances.*    To  balance 

^From  the  pamphlet  iasxied  by  the  Poet  Office  Department: 

Sbctxon  7. — Poex  Cabds  (Frivat*  Mailing  Cards). 

Note. — Any  earda  iaeued  by  private  persons  bearinc  on  the  address  side  the  words 
"United  States,"  or  "United  States  of  America,"  in  similitude  of  the  refular  United 
States  postal  cards,  are  unmailable  at  any  rate  of  postage. 

1.  Post  cards  manufactured  by  private  parties  bearinc  either  written  or  printed 
messages  are  transmissible  in  the  domestic  mails  prepaid  1  cent  and  in  the  mails  of  the 
Postal  Union,  prepaid  2  centa  each,  by  stamps  affixed,  when  they  conform  to  the  following 
conditions: 

2.  Each  card  must  be  an  unfolded  piece  of  cardboard  substantially  of  the  quality 
and  weight  of  paper  used  in  the  Government  postal  card  and  must  not  be  larger  in  sise 
than  3  9-16  by  6  9-16  inches,  nor  smaller  that  2  15-16  by  4  5-8  inches. 

3.  The  cards  may  be  of  any  color  which  does  not  interfere  with  a  legible  address 
and  postmark.  Each  card  must  bear  the  words  "Post Card"  at  the  top  of  the  address 
aide,  unobstructed  by  any  other  matter;  said  words  to  be  placed  thereon  in  conspicuous 
letters  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  perfectly  distinct  address  and  postmark. 

5.  Advertisements  and  illustrations  in  any  color  may  be  printed  upon  either  or 
both  sides  of  a  post  card,  but  the  same  when  on  the  face  must  not  interfere  with  a  perfectly 
distinct  address  and  postmaric. 

a^  For  suggestions  as  to  other  designs  see  the  School  Arts  Book  for  October  1006 , 
pp.  111-115.    See  also  the  Harvest  Packet,  previously  mentioned. 
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the  stamp  a  Thanksgiving  or  Harvest  qrmbol  may  be  introduced,  as  shown 
at  £. 

Practice  the  lettering  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  and  then  add  the  words  "Post 

Card."  Use  color.    Use  several 


j^m 


c 


'y 


related  hues,  the  stamp  being 
one  and  the  color  of  the  card 
another. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  i.  Con- 
struct a  portfolio  for  hold- 
ing prints. 

The  size  will  be  determined 
by  the  prints,  but  perhaps 
6x8  1-2  inches  would  be  best 
for  that  would  be  large  enough 
to  hold  a  penny  picture  or  a 
photograph  cabinet  size.  Lay 
out  the  flat  as   shown   at   F. 


Paste  z  to  y.  Design  a  simple  decoration 
for  the  flap  forming  the  front  cover  of  the 
portfolio,  such  as  that  shown  at  G.  For 
ornament  use  one  of  the  geometric  rosettes 
made  last  month,  adapting  its  size  and 
color  to  the  design  in  hand.  Give  special 
attention  to  the  lettering  and  to  the  color 
scheme  of  the  whole. 

2.  Make  a  set  of  place  cards 
for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table. 
Let  each  contain  some  symbol  in 
colors  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to 
the  individual.  Suggestions  are  given  at 
H,  a  part  of  a  set  by  Delia  La  Loude,  S. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  (U)  i.  Construct 
a  packet  for  notes  and  clippings. 
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Mayflower;  3,  Plymouth;  4,  Pilgrim  Stories;  5,  Miscellaneous  (under  which 
would  be  placed  odd  notes  about  the  influence  of  the  Pilgrims,  etc.).  Or, 
one  envelope  might  be  reserved  for  pictures,  and  another  for  sketches  made 
by  the  pupil. 

2.    Design  a  decorative   cover  for  the  scrap   packet. 

The  front  cover  is  seen  at  J.    The  design  was  drawn  in  pencil  and  tinted 

with  a  wash  of  sepia.    The  ornament  is  from  one  of  the  fruit  sections  studied 

last  month.  In  view  of  frequent  references  to  the  settlement  as  a  plantation, 

and  to  the  Pilgrims  as  the  seed  of  a  new  empire,  such  a  symbol  seems  appro- 
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priate.    The  whole  should  be  bound  together  with  strong  string   or  raffia 
as  indicated  by  the  holes. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.    (U)  i.  Construct  a  manila  cover  to  pro- 


tect some  book. 


:31i 


The  simplest  way  to  do  it  is  as  follows: 

I.    Estimate  the  size  of  sheet  required;  as  an  aid  in  doing  this  measure 
the  length  and  width  of  the  cover,  and  the  thickness  of  the  book:  allow  at 


least  2  1-2  inches  on  three  rides  of  each  cover.    Open  the  book  flat  face  down 
on  the  paper  to  be  sure  that  the  estimate^'is  correct  before  cutting  the  paper. 
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2.    Having  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  righit  size,  wrap  it  tightly  around  the 
corers  as  shown  at  L,  being  careful  to  have  the  paper  project  equally  at  the 


3.  Holding  the  book  in  the  hand  as  shown,  make  four  cuts  from  the 
ends  in  to  within  an  eighth-inch 

of  the  cover  joints,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  a;  and  snip 
off  the  folded  comers  of  the 
paper  to  just  reveal  the  comers 
of  the  covers,  as  indicated  at  b. 

4.  Take  off  the  paper  and 

up  the  pieces 

m  over  upon 

e  back  of  the 

being  careful 

It  the  folded 
eighth-inch 

of   the   back 

oil-cap);  now 
fold  lape  2  and  2  over  the  covers. 
Placing  the  book  on  its  side 
witii  the  back  at  the  left,  lift  the 
front  cover  half  open,  more  or 
less  as  the  processes  seem  to 
require,  and  tuck  3  and  3  in 
outside  the  covers  (between  the 
covers  and  the  covering) ;  fold  4 
and  4  over  the  ends  and  iron 
them  down  with  tiie  fingers. 
Treat    the    back   cover    in  the 

same  way.    The  laps  4,  4,  may  now  be  pasted  upon  2  near  the  comer.     To 
make   a  coveiing  which   fits  perfectly  requires  practice,  but  it  is  a  trick 

;   book   should   be   neatly   printed   on   the 

cover  for  a  book  or  make  an  orna- 

he  book  just  covered,  or  for  an  essay  appro- 
ample,  as  M,  involving  the  use  of  drawing 
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board  and  other  instruments.  A  good  form  of 
bookmark  is  shown  at  N,  with  the  Seal  of 
Solomon,  symbol  of  wisdom,  for  ornament. 
Lay  out  the  design  with  compasses.  Color 
may  be  added.  Or,  better,  the  whole  may  be 
done  in  yellow  or  gold  ink  (for  wisdom)  or  in 
green  (sign  of  health  and  fruitfulness). 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  i.  Construct 
some  object  involving  the  development 
of  surface. 

A  portrait  calendar  is  reconmiended. 
That  shown  complete  at  0  is  easily  made 
from  one  piece  of  paper,  one  piece  of  card, 
the  calendar  pad  and  the  picture.  The  calendar 
pad  and  the  picture — a  portrait  of  a  dear 
friend  of  the  person  to  whom  the  calendar 
is  to  belong — will  determine  the  fundamental 
dimensions,  namely,  those  of  the  face  of  the 
calendar,  i,  2,  3,  4. 

The  paper  flat  is  shown  at  P.  With  a 
radius  2-4  draw  the  arc  4-5;  bisect  it  for  6; 
bisect  4-6  by  means  of  arcs  equal  to  4-6,  and 
from  8  describe  the  arc  passing  through  7. 
Repeat  these  points  on  the  opposite  side  to 
find  9  and  10.  Find  11  and  draw  the  circle 
within  which  the  portrait  is  to  appear.  Add 
the  laps  all  around,  the  width  of  15  being 
equal  to  the  distance  4-12.  The  widths  of 
the  others  may  be  from  a  half-inch  to  an 
inch.  Cut  out  on  the  heavy  lines;  fold  on 
the  dot-and-dash  lines.  Light  lines  are  work- 
ing lines. 

Get  out  a  piece  of  card  having  the  shape 
3-1-14-2-4:  the  lengths  from  the  line  1-2  to 
13  and  from  13  to  14  corresponding  with  the 
lengths  2-6  and  6-12.  Score  this  card  at  1-2, 
and  at  13,  and  fold  it  backward  so  that  in  edge 
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view  it  assumes  the  shape  4-2-6-13.  12 
indicates  the  lowest  point  to  which  the 
brace  13-14  can  be  drawn  without 
becoming  visible  below  the  edge  7. 

Upon  this  card  so  folded,  paste  the 
portrait  in  the  right  position,  and  then 
cover  the  card  with  the  paper  flat,  pasting 
down  the  laps,  and  creasing  the  triangles 
so  that  when  12  is  folded  in  to  16,  the 
whole  stand  may  be^flattened  to  flt  an 


envelope.  When  the  string  17  is  pulled 
14  will  pass  from  16  to  12  again  and 
stiffen  the  stand  so  that  it  will  stand 
firmly  on  its  feet  again.  Paste  the  calendar 
pad  at  18  and  add  such  ornamental 
borders  as  seem  best  to  complete  an 
object,  beautiful  in  proportion  and  har- 
monious in  color. 


2.  Design  a  set  of 
place  cards  for  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner 
table. 

In  this  grade  the  cards 
should  be  good  examples 
of  decorative  arrange- 
ment, well  drawn  and 
daintily  colored.  Several 
examples  are  given  at  Q. 
Insist  on  good  lettering. 
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NINTH  YEAR.     i.    Construct  a  cardboard  case  for  a  book. 

Select  as  the  book  a  favorite  volume.  Measure  the  book  and  lay  out 
the  flat  of  cardboard,  as  shown  at  i  in  the  plate,  using  instruments  to  have 
the  drawing  accurate.  Measure  carefully  that  the  case  when  completed 
may  fit  the  volume.  Score  the  dotted  lines  and  fold  the  flat  into  shape.  Fasten 
the  ends  and  sides  with  passepartout  binding  or  ordinary  tape,  with  the  book 
in  the  case.  Now  get  out  the  covering  paper;  one  piece  to  cover  both  sides 
and  back  as  shown  at  3 ;  two  pieces  such  as  that  shown  at  2,  to  cover  the  ends* 
Paste  on  the  end  pieces  first,  then  the  larger  piece,  beginning  to  smooth  the  paper, 
when  pasted,  at  the  back.    Buckram  is  the  best  material  to  use  as  cover  paper. 

2.    Design  a  back  and  a  cover  label  for  a  book. 

The  labels  should  be  for  the  case  just  constructed.  The  labels  may  be 
drawn  upon  tiie  case  itself,  or  made  on  paper  of  harmonizing  color  and  pasted 
upon  the  case.  Working  upon  the  case  itself  is  recommended.  Study  finely 
bound  books  for  suggestions.  Plan  the  case  to  harmonize  with  the  color 
of  the  book,  and  to  be  a  harmonious  piece  of  coloring  in  itself.  The  result  should 
be  a  delight  to  the  pupil  who  made  it,  and  to  every  person  of  taste  who  sees  it. 

The  case  shown  in  tiie  illustration  was  made  by  Michael  Turano,  Westerly, 
R.  I.  The  material  used  was  strawboard  and  buckram.  The  decorations 
were  added  witii  India  ink.*  H.  T.  B. 

HIGH 
FREE-HAND 
I.    Draw  diagrams  illustrating  analysis,  values  and  inten- 
sities in  the  color  wheel. 

If  color  theory  is  a  review  of  work  done  in  the  grade  schools,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  take  time  to  paint  in  the  diagram  illustrated  at  R.  If  such  work 
has  not  been  done  paint  the  diagram  as  indicated  by  the  color  abbreviations.* 

«See  an  article  upon  this  kind  of  work  by  Mr.  V.  M.  HiUyer.  in  the  School  Arte  Book 
June  1906. 

^Each  outer  caide  in  the  diacram  lepresente  a  standard  color  and  its  variations  in 
hue;  m  other  wofda  a  "color  family"  (as  standard  red  and  its  hues,  orange-red  and  violet- 
red).  If  to  be  painted  divide  the  circle  into  three  parts  and  paint  the  standard  color  in 
the  center  division  and  ita  hues  in  the  outer  divisions— one  hue  each  side  of  the  center 
color.  Each  inner  circle  represents  the  same  colors  as  those  in  ita  corresponding  outer 
circle  only  half  as  bright,  i.  e.  half  intensity  of  dear  red.  orange-red,  and  violet-red,  etc. 
If  to  be  painted,  divide  the  circle  into  three  divisions  as  described  in  the  method  for  paint- 
ing  the  outer  circle*— but  with  color  half  as  bright.     DuU  the  colors  by  using  complements 
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2.  Paint  variations  of  one  color. 
Let  each  pupil  take  any  one  color  of 

pure  full  intensity  at  its  proper  value, 
and  paint  a  scale  in  water  color,  in 
seven  values.  The  proper  value  of 
each  color  is  indicated  in  the  diagram 
by  letters  in  the  "Bright"  Column. 
Only  one  color  is  to  be  used  in  painting 
this  scale.  Use  water  and  black,  to 
produce  the  tints  and  shades.  Paint 
another  in  seven  tones  of  very  low  inten- 
sity or  chroma,  grayed  by  use  of  the 
complement.  Paint  a  third  midway 
between  the  bright  scale  and  the  dull 
scale  in  intensity. 

Let  these  scales  and  diagrams  remain 
in  each  student's  portfolio  for  future 
rfference. 

3.  Trace  the  text  within  the 
border  done  on  tracing  paper  in 
(^clober.  Transfer  to  selected 
paper.    Ink-in  the  text. 

In  transferring  the  decorated  text 
to  the  result  paper,  rub  over  the  design 
on  the  back  with  a  soft  pencil;  place 
the  sheet  face  up  on  the  drawing  paper 
and  redraw  the  letters  with  a  sharp  H 
pencil.  Various  kinds  of  paper  may 
be  used:  hot  pressed  water-color  paper; 
cover-board;  heavy  Japanese  tracing 
paper,  first  washed  over  with  ozgal; 
charcoal  paper  washed  over  with  raw 
sienna,  are  all  good  and  will  yield 
artistic  results. 

When  the  design  and  letters  are  trans- 
ferred, the  letters  must  be  filled  in  with 
pen  and  ink.    Brush  letters  may  be  used, 

iSS 
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but  the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory 
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Directions  for  painting  the  border  design  in  color  will  be  given  in  the 
December  outline. 

MECHANICAL 

I.    Ink  drawing  on  tracing  cloth  of  Plate  3  (Pencil  draw- 


ing of  Problems  13,  15,  16,  19,  24,  22.    Anthony,  page  120, 
October  outline.) 

Place  the  tracing  cloth  on  top  of  the  pencil  sheet  made  in  October,  and 
ink  over  the  problems. 

2.    Geometrical  Problems  from  Professor  Kennedy,  in  pencil. 

Lines  and  Circles  to  be  (a)  FINE,  (b)  UNIFORM,  (c)  ACCURATELY 
DRAWN.    Use  6H  pencil  and  6H  lead  in  compasses.    See  Plate  S. 

Ex.  1.       Given  2  Circles,  3  in.  diameter,  and  2i  in.  diameter. 

(a)     Circumscribe  Hexagons.     (Une  T-square  and  60°  Triangles  only). 
Ex.     2.     Given  Circle  3  in.  diameter. 

is6 
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Draw  lixMS  160  apart  as  shown.     (Use  T-square.  45^  and  60°  Triani^ee  only). 
Draw  tangent  at  end  of  every  other  line. 


(1)  On  Left-Half  of  cirde  by  method  of  2  triangles, 

(2)  On  ri^t-half  of  cirde  by  geometry, 

thus:    To  erect  perpendicular  to 

AB  at  P. 
Take  any  point,  as  8,  and  with  this  as 

center  pass  cirde  through  P.    Join 

CS  and  extend  to  D. 
PD  =  required  perpendicular.  (Angle 
CPD  inscribed    in  semi-cirde 

=  90°). 

Ex.    3.     Given  Cirde  3  in.  diameter. 


(a)     Lay  off 


as  shown.     (Use  protractor). 


Ex.  4.     Given  line  at  angle  of  37i°  with  horizontal.     (Use  protractor). 

(a)    On  this  line  as  base  draw  a  regular  HEXAGON — each  side,  equals  1^  in. 

Ex.    5.    Given  Cirde  3  in.  diameter. 

Inscribe  a  regular  PENTAGON. 
(a)     Divide  diameter  into  5  parts. 
(6)     Draw  arcs  AC  and  BC  (for  radius  use  diameter  of  circle). 

(c)  Draw  C2  and  extend  to  D. 

(d)  Then  AD  =  length  of  one  side. 


Ex.  6.    Given  Cirde  3  in.  diameter. 

(a)    Inscribe  small  cirdes  as  shown. 


(Use  bow  pencil  on  smaller  cirdes). 


To  be  what  we  -are,  and  to  become 
what  we  are  capable  of  becoming, 
is  the  only  end  of  life. — Stevenson. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  NOVEMBER  WORK 

See  previous  October,  November,  and  December  numbers  of  the  School 

Arts  Book. 

Geometric  Problems  and  Applications 

Cross,  Mechanical  Drawing.  Anthony,  Yearbook  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Mathewson,  Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing.  Thompson's  Mechanical 
Manual,  Part  I. 

Constructive  Drawing  and  Design 

Bailey,  Book,  November  1904.  Council  Year-Book,  Bailey,  The  Princi- 
ples of  Constructive  Design,  1901;  Bailey,  Beautiful  School  Work,  1905; 
Sargent,  Constructive  Work  without  Special  Equipment,  1906;  Mathewson, 
First  Year  Drawing  in  Technical  High  School,  1906;  Cremins,  Dedgn 
in  Primary  Grades,  1906;  Batchelder,  Constructive  Design,  1904. 

Development 

Thompson,  Manual  Training,  No.  i. 

Drawing  and  Making 

Prang  Text  Books,  Chapters  entitled  Measuring  and  Planning.    Council 
Year-Book,    Mohr,    Working   Drawing   in    Elementary   Schools,    1904; 
Garritt,  Knife  Work  in   Schools,  1906;  Mohr,  The  Decorated  Model  in 
Shop  work,  1905;  Cremins,  Some  Phases  of  Constructive  Work  in  the 
Grammar  Grades,   1905;  Cremins,  Constructive  Work  in  the  Primary 
Grades,   1904;  Griswold,  Woodwork  in  the  Elementary  Grades,   1904; 
Primary  Hand  Work,  Seegmiller. 
Paper  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades,  Rich. 
Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling,  Larsson. 
Beginning  Woodwork  at  Home  and  in  School,  Van  Deusen. 
Problems  in  Woodworking,  Murray. 
Problems  in  Furniture  Making,  Crawshaw. 
The  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners,  Sanford. 

Lettering 

School  Arts  Packets  on  Lettering  and  Initials.  Perry,  Book,  January 
i905>  P*  196*  Haney,  Book,  January  1904,  p.  228.  Daniels,  Book, 
May  1905,  p.  49.  Brown,  Letters  and  Lettering,  (Bates  &  Guild  Com- 
pany) especially  Chap.  5.  Council  Year-Book,  1906.  H.  H.  Brown, 
Teaching  of  Lettering. 

Thanksgiving  Material 

School  Arts  Harvest  Packet.  Book,  November  1905,  p.  223.  Historic 
Pilgrimages  in  New  England,  Bacon  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  Chaps.  II-V. 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

DURING  October  we  shall  have  to  make  Jack-o-lanterns 
for  Halloween.  The  traditional  material  for  these  fear- 
some things  is  the  pumpkin.  If  we  can  come  honestly  by  a 
pumpkin  or  two  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  or  larger  we 
will  gladly  use  pumpkins.  Here  is  a  good  way  to  go  about  it. 
Armed  with  a  good  s'out  bladed  knife,  kneel  on  the  floor 
with  the  pumpkin  held  between  he  knees,  stem  uppermost. 
Place  the  knife-point  on  the  top  of  the  pumpkin  about  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  stem,  tip  the  knife  tmtil  the  blade  points 
straight  towards  the  center  of  pumpkin,  and  force  the  blade  in. 
Do  the  same  on  the  other  side  of  the  stem,  and  then  on  all  sides 
of  the  stem  tmtil  you  can  lift  out  the  top  using  the  stem  as  a 
handle.  Trim  off  the  inside  of  this  piece  tmtil  a  shell  is  left 
about  three-qtiarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Put  the  cover  back 
in  its  original  position  and  if  necessary,  with  a  slight  cut  in  the 
rind,  make  a  mark  to  help  in  replacing  the  cover  readily.  Now 
with  mother's  iron  mixing  spoon  scoop  out  the  inside  tmtil  the 
walls  are  tmiformly  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  With 
a  sharp  knife  cut  the  features.  Make  them  expressive,  like 
those  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  which  first  appeared 
in  "Suburban  Life,"  November  1906.  The  candle  shotild  be 
short — ^not  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  placed  in  a  tin  socket 
(if  you  can  find  one  or  make  one*),  or  fastened  to  a  piece 

^From  a  "  Nabiaco"  box  cover  or  other  piece  of  tin,  cut  out,  with  a  pair  of  old  scissors, 
something  shaped  like  A,  and  bend  it  into  the  form  shown  at  B.  Fasten  this  into  the 
bottom  of  the  lantern  with  four  staple  carpet  tacks  and  place  the  candle  withio. 
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of  stout  card  by  means  of  a  carpet  tack,  and  the  card  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  with  two  carpet  tacks,  to  keep  the 
candle  upright. 

If  you  cannot  find  a  pumpkin  use  an  old  tin  can.    Cut 


1 

1 

& 

1 

J   f               it 

out  I  and  2   (Illustration  C)  and  bend  them  up  as  indicated, 
to  hold  the  candle. 

If  you  cannot  find  a  can  make  a  rectangular  lantern  of 
paper  and   cut  the  features  in  one  face. 

But  boys  don't  like  to  be  told  always  how  to  do  everything. 
They  like  to  get  hold  of  an  idea  and  just  go  ahead  on  their  own 


hook.  Illustration  2710  shows  a  row  of  table  book  racks  made 
by  boys  in  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  tmder  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Luther  W.  Ttimer.    Go  ahead  and  make  as  hand- 
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some  a  table  rack  as  you  can  to  hold  your  books  on  the  sitting 
room  table  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  winter.  You  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  to  fasten  the  ends  on  securely.  The 
ends  of  the  racks  shown  were  put  on  with  hinges,  set  in  flush 
with  the  inside.  You  might  carve  your  own  initial  on  the  end 
of  yours. 

And  here  follows  more  about  our  little  friend  Dorothy: 

Dorothy  has  now  her  little  undervest,  drawers  and  flannel  petticoat  so 
we  will  make  her  this  time  a  white  skirt  and  night-gown.  The  white  skirt 
is  very  simple  to  make.  Cut  a  rectangle  three  and  one-fourth  by  twenty 
inches,  using  the  twenty  inches  as  the  fullness  and  the  three  and  one-fourth 
as  the  depth  of  the  skirt. 

Sew  up  the  back  with  a  French  seam  leaving  one  and  one-half  inches 
open  for  the  placket  which  should  be  finished  with  a  narrow  hem.  Make 
a  half-inch  hem  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  trim  it  with  narrow  lace.  The 
top  of  the  skirt  should  be  gathered  and  put  into  a  binding  which  should  be 
'  cut  three-fourths  inch  wide  and  long  enough  to  go  around  your  doll  and  lap 
over  for  a  fastening. 

When  putting  the  binding  on,  place  the  right  side  of  the  skirt  and  the  right 
side  of  the  binding  together;  sew  these  together  holding  the  skirt  with  the 
wrong  side  toward  you  as  in  figure  i.  After  this  is  done,  turn  the  binding 
over  and  hem  it  down  to  the  wrong  side  as  in  figure  2.  If  you  choose  you 
can  make  a  buttonhole  in  one  end  of  the  binding  and  sew  a  button  on  the  other, 
and  the  skirt  will  be  ready  for  Dorothy  to  wear.  Some  thin  material  such  as 
lonsdale  or  nainsook  makes  a  good  skirt  and  is  also  suitable  for  the  night-gown. 

The  night-gown  consists  of  a  front,  figure  3,  a  back,  figure  4,  and  sleeves, 
figure  5.  The  middle  of  the  front,  from  the  neck  a  to  the  bottom  b,  should 
measure  six  and  three-fourths  inches;  while  the  under-arm  seam  from  c  to  d 
should  be  five  and  three-fourths  inches  long.  The  shoulder  seam  should  be 
seven-eighths  inches  long  from  the  neck  to  the  sleeve  and  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  shoulder  e  to  the  bottom  of  the  front  f,  should  measure  seven 
and  one-half  inches.  Across  the  front  from  c  to  c  should  measure  six  and 
one-fourth  inches  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  front  in  a  straight  line  from 
d  to  d  should  be  nine  and  one-fourth  inches. 

The  back  can  be  cut  in  one  piece  or  if  your  cloth  will  not  allow  this  you 
can  have  a  seam  down  the  middle  of  the  back.    The  neck  is  not  cut  as  low 
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in  back  as  in  front,  so  from  g  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  h  measures  seven 
inches.  From  the  shoulder  k  to  the  bottom  m  should  be  five  and  three-eighths 
inches,  and  across  the  back  from  n  to  n  measures  five  and  one-fourth  inches. 
Across  the  bottom  in  a  straight  line  from  o  to  o  should  be  eight  and  three- 
eighths  inches  while  the  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  will  of  course  be  the 
same  length  as  those  of  the  front. 

The  sleeve  should  measure  three  and  three-eighths  inches  from  the  notch 
in  the  top  to  the  bottom  p  to  r;  the  seam  s  to  t  nieasures  two  inches.  The 
top  in  a  straight  line  s  to  s  should  be  five  and  three-fourths  inches  while  across 
the  bottom  in  a  straight  line,  t  to  t  measures  five  inches. 

French  seam  the  shoulder,  under-arm  and  sleeve  seams  and  finish  the 
placket,  which  should  be  three  inches  long. and  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
with  a  narrow  hem.  The  bottom  of  the  night-gown  should  have  a  half-inch 
hem  and  the  neck  and  sleeves  narrow  hems.  Make  the  hem  of  the  neck  a 
little  wider  than  usual  perhaps  one-eighth  inch  so  that  you  can  run  a  draw- 
string in  to  pucker  it  up  when  you  put  the  night-gown  on.  A  narrow  lace 
on  the  neck  and  sleeves  makes  the  night-gown  daintier  as  you  can  see  by  the 
photograph. 

Gather  the  sleeves  up  to  the  necessary  size  at  the  bottom  and  after  you 
have  run  your  gathering  string  in  the  top  sew  them  in  with  the  seam  in  the 
sleeve  at  the  under-arm  seam  and  the  notch  in  the  top  at  the  shoulder  seam. 
Over-cast  your  sleeves  where  you  have  sewed  them  in  and  your  night-gown 
will  be  complete. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
West  Newton,  Maasachuaetta 


A  happy  man  or  woman  is  a  better  thing 
to  find  than  a  five  pound  note. — Stevenson. 
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HAD  you  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Committee  in  London  this  stmimier,  I  am  sure  that  now 
you  all  would  be  planning  to  attend  the  International  Congress 
which  convenes  there  next  stmmier.  That  Congress  is  to  be  an 
epoch  making  event  in  the  history  of  art  education,  and  all 
who  attend  it  will  find  themselves  thereafter  for  years  beginning 
their  stories  with  ''When  I  was  in  London  in  1908 — " 

Representatives  from  seven  cotmtries  were  present,  and  all 
brought  the  most  cordial  good  will  to  the  business  in  hand. 
Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  formerly  the 
British  Minister  of  Education,  a  man  who  has  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  every  grade  of  educational  work,  plans  for 
the  Congress  and  for  its  successful  management  were  formu- 
lated with  admirable  dispatch  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
delegate.    These  plans  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Congress  is  to  be  run  en  masse  (without  departments 
or  simultaneous  programs)  during  the  first  week  in  August, 
1908.  Sessions  from  ten  to  one  o'clock  only,  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday;  afternoons  devoted  to  exhibits; 
evenings  to  receptions  and  entertainments.  Should  topics 
develop  during  the  sessions,  of  interest  to  special  groups  of  teach- 
ers, departmental  meetings  for  discussing  these  may  be  organized 
for  the  Friday. 

In  the  Exhibition  some  thirty  countries  will  be  represented, 
including  Japan,  India,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  the  European  cotmtries,  several  South  American 
republics,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  exhibit  will  open 
a  week  or  more  before  the  Congress  and  remain  open  for  some 
time  after,  that  all  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  study  it. 

All  speakers  will  prepare  abstracts  of  their  addresses,  to  be 
printed  in  several  languages  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers before  the  addresses  are  delivered.  All  speakers  will  illus- 
trate their  addresses,  so  far  as  possible,  by  means  of   charts, 
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or  blackboard  drawings  made  during  delivery.  Any  member 
with  an  abstract  of  the  address  before  him  in  a  familiar  language, 
and  with  illustrations  drawn  before  his  own  eyes,  wiU  be  able 
to  follow  any  speaker,  and  the  wearisome  verbal  translations 
will  be  obviated. 

The  topics  discussed  will  be  vital  and  timely.  Professor 
Guebin  of  Paris  has  promised  the  presence  of  M.  Hista  and  other 
expert  demonstrating  teachers  of  France.  Dr.  Kirschensteiner 
and  Professor  GQtze  of  Germany  affirm  that  the  Fatherland 
will  send  its  very  best;  and  such  men  as  Walter  Crane,  Lewis  F. 
Day,  Alexander  Fisher,  Edward  F.  Strange  and  Richard  G. 
Hatton,  all  well  known  in  the  United  States  through  their  books 
or  their  handiwork,  will  have  a  place  on  the  program.  Several 
titled  ladies  will  open  their  London  houses  to  the  Congress,  and 
royalty  itself  may  preside  at  the  first  session. 

The  Anglo-French  Exhibition  will  be  open  during  the  week 
of  the  Congress,  at  Earl's  Court,  near  by,  and  will  display  work 
from  every  industrial  and  technical  school  in  France.  The  Annual 
Competitive  Exhibition  of  work  from  all  the  British  Art  Schools 
will  also  be  on  view,  and  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  will  be  held  open  a  week  longer  than  usual  that  members 
of  the  Congress  may  attend.  Mr.  Starr,  manager  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  has  already  annotmced  that  he  will  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  members  of  the  Congress  to  spend  an  evening 
with  him  amid  the  splendid  Palace  collections  of  casts  and  repro- 
ductions of  historic  architectural  styles,  and  in  the  extensive 
gardens  and  conservatories  with  their  varied  means  of  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Edward  F.  Strange,  author  of  the  well  known 
book  on  Alphabets,  librarian  to  the  Royal  College  of  Arts,  will 
arrange  special  exhibits  for  members  of  the  Congress,  and  will 
open  the  library  itself,  formerly  known  as  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Library,  for  their  use. 
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Dr.  Henry  T.  Lund  has  in  charge  the  securing  of  reduced 
rates,  and  is  sanguine  as  to  the  outcome.  Rates  of  travel  in 
England  may  be  reduced  one-half  in  favor  of  members  of  the 
Congress. 

Several  parties  will  be  organized  to  visit  various  European 
coimtries  and  to  arrive  in  England  in  time  for  the  Congress, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  and 
others  will  be  conducted  by  individual  teachers  of  experience, 
such  as  Professor  William  Woodward  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Professor  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  of  Pasadena.  After  the 
congress,  excursions  will  be  organized  into  Scotland,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  American  teachers  may 
return  by  the  same  ship  reaching  New  York  on  Labor  Day, 
1908.  Two  hundred  teachers  and  supervisors  at  least  will  be 
going  over  for  the  Congress,  and  they  will  return  well  content 
with  what  the  summer  has  brought  them,  and  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  art  education  in  America. 

€1  But  the  business  immediately  in  hand  is  the  October  Con- 
structive Drawing  and  Design. 

€1  The  leading  article  this  month  is  the  first  of  that  long-prom- 
ised series  on  the  Master  Craftsmen.  Handicraft  is  manual 
training  grown  up.  That  which  was  once  an  infant  in  arms 
fed  on  fragments  of  Swedish,  Russian  and  other  ''systems" 
mixed  with  pedagogical  dictums,  now  stands  on  its  feet  and 
surveys  its  inheritance, — the  whole  realm  of  manufacture, 
with  its  garments  and  jewels,  its  utensils  and  machines,  its 
buildings  and  monuments.  This  promising  young  man  is  begin- 
ning to  study  history  and  biography.  The  sculptors  revere 
Phidias  and  Michaelangelo,  the  painters  look  to  Titian  and 
Velasquez,  the  printers  quote  Jensen  and  Didot,  and  the  arch- 
itects emulate  Ictinus  and  Amolfo;  why  should  he  not  know 
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Vischer  and  Matsys,  Stradivarius  and  Palissy ,  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
others  of  the  worthy  company  who  ''put  their  trust  in  their  hands." 
A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  craft,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  men  who  have  transmitted  the  dear-bought 
lore  of  generations  of  workers,  are  prerequisite  to  mastership. 
Without  the  historic  background  worthy  standards,  sane  design, 
adequate  technique  and  praiseworthy  pride-of-craft  are  impos- 
sible. While  our  manual  exercises  in  schools  do  not  aim  pri- 
marily to  produce  fine  craftsmen  any  more  than  our  exercises 
in  drawing  aim  to  produce  painters,  all  our  manual-arts  courses 
should  aim  to  develop  a  love  of  beauty  in  everjrthing,  a  sure 
taste,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  treasures  of  the  race 
as  embodied  in  the  arts.  In  securing  these  ends  we  have  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  historic  painters;  why  not  that  of  the  historic 
craftsmen?  The  teachers  of  manual  training  have  needed 
household  gods  from  the  first;  the  lack  of  the  lars  has  been 
a  weakness  in  their  system  of  instruction.  But  the  better  day 
has  dawned;  henceforth  art  and  craft  keep  house  togethef  and 

In  the  chambers,  on  the  stain 
No  longer  dumb, 
Go  and  come 
Lemurs  and  Lars. 

€t  The  other  articles  present  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  of  pri- 
mary, grammar  and  high  school  pupils.  That  which  will  pro- 
voke the  most  discussion  is,  undoubtedly.  Miss  Reed's  article 
on  the  Rhythmic  Ruler.  Next  month's  installment  will  add  to 
its  interest  and  answer  many  questions  which  may  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  the  por- 
tion here  presented. 

€1  The  Outline  follows  the  general  plan  formulated  in  the  Sep- 
tember supplement.    The  success  of  that  course,  as  evinced 
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by  the  work  gathered  through  the  monthly  contests  last  year, 
is  sufficient  excuse  for  holding  to  it  this  year.  But  let  all  our 
readers  remember  that  across  the  Chart  is  printed  (albeit  in 
invisible  words)  the  classic  phrase  of  the  railroad  timetables 
'^Subject  to  change  without  notice."  The  Best,  as  fast  as  it 
is  discovered,  is  good  enough  for  the  School  Arts  Book. 

C  Among  the  best  Thanksgiving  booklets  and  souvenirs  last 
fall  were  the  following: 

A  Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  by  Alfred  Voedisch,  VI.    An  edition  de  luxe 
, ;   of  The  Proclamation  of  the  President. 

Thanksgiving  Festival,  by  William  Vahlgren,  vm.    An  illustrated  historical 
booklet. 

The  First  Thanksgiving,  Maurice  Train,  Vm.    An  illustrated  historical  booklet. 

Autobiography  of  a  Turkey,  George  Sturtevant,  DC.    A  decorative  cover. 
All  the  foregoing  came  from  the  public  schools,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

A  Thanksgiving  Text  Card,  by  Jennie  Means,  Vm,  Portland,  Me.    Text  with 
decoration  in  colors.    Another  similar  card  came  from  Hilda  Laughlin, 
same  school. 

Thanksgiving  Booklet,  by  Hattie  Anderson,  V,  Menominee,  Mich.    An  embodi- 
ment of  Whittier's  Com  Song. 

November,  by  Frank  Cook,  VI,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.    A  poem  illustrated  in 
colors. 

Thanksgiving  Booklet,  by  Ernest  A.  Cooney,  VI,  Southampton,  Mass.    A 
memory  gem,  well  embodied. 

A  Thanksgiving  Emblem,  by  Mary  Cole,  V,  Fall  River,  Mass.    Study  of  com 
in  color. 

Thanksgiving  Triptych,  by  Julius  Ludvinsky,  IV,  Derby,  Conn.    An  embodi- 
ment of  one  of  Eugene  Field's  verses. 

Thanksgiving    Post    Cards,    Thanksgiving    Invitations,    Thanksgiving    Place 
Cards,  scores  of  them,  from  a  dozen  different  towns. 

These  are  mentioned  to  suggest  the  variety  of  interesting 
and  educational  problems  which  the  occasion  offers. 

C  The  plates  on  pages  170  and  171  are  by  Mr.  Frederick  Whitney 
of  Salem,  and  contribute  to  the  means  of  making  more  real  to  chil- 
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dren  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims.   The  photographic  plates  are  from 
compositions  worked  out  with  the  sand  table  and  the  blackboard. 

CI  The  frontispiece  this  month  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  Batchelder,  author  of  ''The  Principles  of  Design."    It  was 
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made  when  Mr.  Batchelder  was  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Mass- 
achusetts, to  show  a  class  of  pupils  how  to  draw  from  an  object 
in  silhouette  directly  with  the  brush.  It  illustrates  the  kind 
of  work  called  for  in  the  October  Outline,  Grade  Vm, — a  dec- 
orative panel  in  a  monochromatic  scheme  of  color. 

CThe  Calendar  for  the  month,  page  173,  makes  use  of  an 
old  apple  orchard.  Draw  the  sky  witii  the  side  of  the  crayon; 
rub  in  foreground,  and  foliage  masses  with  the  eraser;  add  the 
distance  with  the  finger;  and  finish  the  trees,  etc.,  with  char- 
coal and  touches  of  white  crayon.  The  cover  stamp  was  sug- 
gested by  another  kind  of  orchard  with  which  boys  are  familiar, 
an  orchard  of  nut  trees.  The  design  might  be  copied  as  a  dec- 
oration for  a  language  paper  on  Nutting. 

^  Among  the  best  Halloween  suggestions  which  arrived  last 
fall  are  the  following,  derived  from  drawings  made  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Ellenneyer,  Pittsburg,  Pa.: 

Sketches  by  the  children  illustrating  Halloween  Experiences;    A  Dream  of 

Halloween ; 
Candy,  nuts,  etc.,  made  and  contributed  by  the  children  for  a  Halloween  party. 
Masks  made  by  the  children  and  o£fered  for  sale,  for  use  in'  Halloween  revels. 

CA  suggestion  for  busy  work  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  geometric  rosettes  comes  from  two  boys  in  a  grammar  school 
who  have  a  font  of  rubber  type.  A  few  of  the  rosettes  pro- 
duced by  these  boys  are  to  be  seen  on  page  174.  They  illustrate 
the  contention  of  Ruskin's  friend  in  ''Two  Paths,"  that  ''the 
essence  of  ornament  consists  in  three  things:  contrast,  series 
and  symmetry."  They  show  also  the  surprising  possibilities 
of  very  commonplace  units. 

€1  Professor  Frank  F.  Frederick  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Arts,  Trenton,  has  formulated  a  plan  for  discovering,  and  develop- 
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ing  in  an  intensive  way,  whatever  of  artistic  talent  may  exist 
among  the  children  of  the  city.  The  plan  includes  codperation 
between  the  public  school  teachers  and  the  art  school  author- 
ities. Juvenile  classes  will  be  established  in  the  Trenton  School 
of  Industrial  Arts. 

€L  Mr.  Ketchimi's  article  on  the  utilization  of  autumn  leaves  in 
the  making  of  transparencies  seems  to  me  the  happiest  solution 
yet  offered  to  a  very  old  problem.  The  leaves  might  be  used 
effectively  as  motives  in  the  making  ef  the  candle  shades 
described  by  Miss  Hatch.  The  full  force  of  these  suggestions 
can  be  felt  only  in  the  presence  of  the  actual  objects,  so  coldly 
and  sadly  represented  in  the-  half  tones.  Clear  brilliant  color 
well  placed  is  always  a  delight,  even  to  eyes  long  forced  to  admire 
the  grays  only. 


Every  piece  of  work  which  is  not  as 
good  as  you  can  make  it,  which  you  have 
palmed  o£f  imperfect,  should  rise  up 
against  you  in  the  court  of  your  own  heart 
and  condemn  you  for  a  thief. — Stevenson. 
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HERE  is  a  suggestion  which  may  help  to  make  the  Colonial 
life  more  real  to  the  children.  Of  course  certain  parts 
of  our  cotmtry  would  yield  more  useful  material  than  others; 
but  as  Asa  Gray  once  said  to  a  woman  who  asked  if  Cambridge 
were  not  a  rich  country  botanically,  ''Madam,  any  country  is 
rich  which  is  observed." 

Dear  Sir,  Brooklyn,  New  .York. 

Your  magazine  is  useful  to  many  others  beside  teachers  of  drawing,  aiMl 

I  want  you  to  know  about  something 
one  of  our  grade  teachers  here  once 
did  at  the  end  of  the  fall  term.  Her 
pupils  were  asked  to  bring  froxh 
home  any  old-fashioned  and  curious 
pieces  of  clothing,  old  books,  any- 
thing old  which  their  homes  afforded, 
especially  anything  to  do  with  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  These 
were  made  the  subject  of  an  after- 
noon's study,  and  they  not  only 
afforded  much  pleasure  but  were 
quite  instructive.  There  were  many 
"uncut  jewels"  among  the  collection 
made  by  the  children. 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  H.  C. 

A  suggestion  for  practical 
work  appropriate  to  the  season 
and  related  to  the  home  life 
comes  from  Chicopee,  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey, 

Among  the  rather  original  suggestions  which  have  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge  and  which  perhaps  will  be  of  interest  to  you  is  this: 

In  the  sixth  grade  in  the  fall  we  have  special  time  given  to  lettering  labels 
for  blank-books,  etc.  In  order  to  make  usefulness  and  that  good  but  at  times 
difficult  task  of  repetition,  combine,  one  of  our  teachers,  MUs  Wilbur,  devised 
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the  booklet  of  labels  which  I  send  you.  The  sheets  or  pages,  four  in  number, 
were  first  planned  in  pencil.  The  lettering  was  gone  over  with  pen  and  ink; 
the  division  lines  with  the  red  colored  pencil,  and  then  with  a  dressmaker's 
tracing  wheel.  Each  sheet  was  then  fastened  with  thumb-tacks  to  a  board, 
and  the  back  covered  with  the  ordinary  mounting  paste  (but  the  common 
mucilage  is  better  as  it  does  not  crack).  The  title  page  tells  the  contents, 
the  maker,  the  place,  and  the  date.  A  simple  cover  of  gray  green  Antique 
paper  in  contrast  with  the  red  borders  of  the  labels  adds  a  bit  of  color.  The 
word  labels  and  the  letters  on  the  cover,  are  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  contents.  The  copy  I  send  was  made  by  one  of  those  new  arrivali 
from  that  down-trodden  land,  Russia. 

Yours  sincerely,  J.  Winthrop  Andrews. 

The  following  letter  presents  so  strongly  one  point  of  view, 
and  is  so  good  a  testimonial  to  the  immediate  influence  of  beauty 
in  any  form,  that  I  cannot  but  share  it  with  the  readers  of  the 
School  Arts  Book.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  a  person  of  inter- 
national reputation  in  the  educational  world. 

Your  magazine  contains  almost  nothing  for  the  average  teacher.  The 
unsupervised  teacher  cannot  get  help  from  it  because  she  has  so  Uttle  apper- 
ceptive basis  for  what  it  presents.  The  common  teacher  wants  to  be  told 
in  a  most  cheerful,  chatty,  inspiring  way  how  to  do  everything,  and  to  be 
made  to  believe  that  she  can  do  it.  Then  she  wants  her  hand  held  (almost) 
while  she  does  it.  If  she  cannot  have  all  this  she  will  say,  "I  can*t,"  and 
never  try.  The  small  compass  or  space  in  which  your  elementary  drawings  are 
grouped  makes  them  not  inspiring.  Those  drawings  are  depressing.  Your 
fine  type  is  depressing,  always  is,  everywhere.  I  think  the  very  elegance  of 
your  book  rather  keeps  you  from  being  accessible.  I  feel  when  I  go  to  take 
it  up  as  if  I  must  wash  my  hands  and  put  on  a  clean  apron  and  get  into  an 
esthetic  atmosphere  before  I  touch  it.  If  I  feel  so,  how  must  a  hurried,  mussy, 
tired,  grade  teacher  regard  it?  She  would  rather  read  a  germ-tainted  novel 
in  her  everyday  clothes  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  enter  your  dressed-up 
heaven.  I  should  think  supervisors  and  the  elect  would  revel  in  the  School 
Arts  Book.  It  is  lovely  but  it  doesnt  mix  with  the  crude  things  teachers 
demand. 

Splendid!  Thank  you.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  demand 
better  things, — ^yes,  even  the  School  Arts  Book. 
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The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil  Color.  By  Alfred  East, 
A.  R.  A.  Illustrated  in  color.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 1907.    Price  $3.00. 

To  the  student  who  has  gone  beyond  the  elementary  stages  of  art  study, 
this  is  a  book  of  practical  inspiration.  Reading  it  you  feel  that  you  are  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  painter,  and  he  leads  you  to  look  at  nature  in  a  larger 
way,  besides  telling  you  a  good  deal  of  the  craft  of  painting  as  he  practises  it. 

The  first  sentences  of  Chapter  I  are  characteristic  of  the  book.  "Your 
attitude  toward  Nature  should  be  respectful  but  at  the  same  time  confident. 
One  should  love  Nature  without  giving  up  one's  authority.  Do  not  grovel 
before  Nature — ^be  a  man.*' 

The  book  includes  a  chapter  on  pencil  drawing  from  Nature  with  splen- 
didly strong  and  simple  sketches.  Other  chapters  deal  with  color,  trees, 
skies,  grass,  reflections,  distance,  etc. 

The  pictures  round  out  the  attractiveness  of  this  notable  volume.  They 
include  over  a  dozen  beautiful  color  reproductions,  numerous  half-tones  from 
paintings  and  reproductions  of  pencil  studies. 

To  all  lovers  of  landscape,  the  work  of  Alfred  East  is  more  or  less  known. 
It  is  virile  and  poetic,  decorative  but  far  from  conventional.  Admirers  of 
the  paintings  will  welcome  the  treatise.  J.  H. 

Sloyd  for  the  Three  Upper  Grammar  Grades.  By  Gustaf  Larsson. 
60  pp.  7  z  10.  II  illustrations  in  the  text  and  32  plates 
of  working  drawings.  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston.  $1.25. 
This  practical  book  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  teaching  sloyd. 
Its  author  is  recognized  as  an  authority  wherever  manual  training  is  known. 
**Sloyd,"  he  say8,"lias  never  stood  for  any  'standard  set  of  models'  .... 
On  tbe  contrary,  sloyd  principles  call  for  the  constant  study  of  existing  needs 
and  a  readiness  to  adapt  models,  tools,  and  material  to  varying  conditions." 
The  book  makes  provision  for  supplementary  and  optional  models,  as  well  as 
for  a  complete  course  for  each  year.  The  plates  are  well  drawn,  well  arranged, 
and  show  better  models  than  have  sometimes  been  put  forward  as  **best." 
Not  the  least  valuable  pages  are  those  which  present  "a  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
gression and  the  variety  of  exercises,  models,  tools,  and  woods"  for  each  year. 
The  plates  show  more  than  a  hundred  different  completed  objects  as  hints 
for  individual  work.    In  its  realm  it  is  a  book  of  the  first  class. 
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Comi^ete  Course  of  Free-Arm  and  Industrial  Drawing.  By 
J.  W.  T.  Vinall.  50  plates  9  z  12,  nearly  all  in  colors, 
and  a  descriptive  pamphlet  of  28  pp.  London:  Blackie 
ft  Son.    $4*i5* 

The  author  of  this  unique  portfolio  is  an  Art  Specialist  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council;  in  other  words,  one  of  the  Super- 
visors of  Drawing  in  London.  The  plates  consist  of  drawings  in  colored 
pencil  or  crayon,  of  all  sorts  of  common  objects  from  a  straw  hat  to  a  phono- 
graph, from  a  single  leaf  to  a  landscape,  from  an  insect  to  the  human  figure. 
There  are  plates  to  show  water  color  handling,  pencil,  and  pen-and-ink;  plates 
to  ifiustrate  every  grade  of  design  from  a  kindergarten  star  to  a  Gothic  facade. 
The  plates  are  admirably  printed.  From  the  American  point  of  view  the 
drawings  are  at  times  too  conventional,  and  their  sequence  questionable — 
but  they  offer  an  abundance  of  reference  material  which  may  be  used  in  any 
order  the  teacher  may  desire.  The  course  which  Mr.  Vinall  presents  is  widely 
used  in  England  and  the  Colonies. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

HISTORIC  CHURCHES  OF  AMERICA.  By  NeUie  Umer  Wallington,  with 
introduction  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  A  collection  of  entertaining 
descriptions,  authentic  facts,  and  pictures  of  famous  American  places 
of  worship,  from  the  New  England  spired  churches  of  the  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  period  to  the  Spanish  Missions  of  Southern  California.  Duffleld 
ft  Co.  $2. 

ART  AHD  THE  CAMERA.  By  Antony  Guest.  A  discussion  of  artistic 
photography,  illustrated  with  numerous  reproductions.  Macmillan 
Co.    $2. 

HOUSES  FOR  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY.  By  "^miiam  Herbert.  Suggestions  for 
home  builders,  in  the  city,  suburbs,  or  the  country,  taken  from  the  worK 
of  a  prominent  American  architect.  The  volume  contains  over  two 
hundred  half-tone  illustrations.    Duffleld  ft  Co.    $2. 

THE  CERAMIC  GALLERY.  By  William  Chaffers.  Revised  and  edited  by 
H.  M.  Cundall,  I.  S.  0.,  F.  S.  A.  Contains  several  hundred  illustrations 
of  rare,  curious  and  choice  examples  of  pottery  and  porcelain  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  historical 
notices  and  descriptions.    Charies  Scribner's  Sons.    $12.50. 
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AIMS  AHD  IDEALS  IN  ART:  Eight  Lectures  ddivered  to  the  Students  of  the 
Rojal  Academy,  by  G.  Clausen,  A.  R.  A.  The  author^  attitude  toward 
the  masters  of  painting  in  the  past,  especially  Raphael,  Velasquez,  Titian 
and  Rembrandt,  is  remaricably  sane  and  balanced,  and  he  acknowledges 
our  indebtedness  to  each  for  some  standard  of  truth.  Methuen  ft  Co^ 
London. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES* 

ART  AJXD  HANDICRAFT 

American  Painting,  The  History  of — ^I.    Edwina  Spencer.    Chautauquan. 

Applique,  What  Can  be  Done  witii.    Mabel  Tuke  Priestman.    House  Beautiful. 

Arabian  Lace.    Nellie  Clarke  Brown.    Harper's  Bazar. 

Artistic  Temperament,  The.    Anne  O'Hagan.    Smith. 

Barnard,   George  Grey:    Creator  of    Stupendous  Marbles.    Talcott  '^^^lliams. 

Book  News  Monthly. 
Batik  Making,  The  Craft  of.    Mabel  Tuke  Priestman.    International  Studio. 
Bric-a-Brac,  Good  and  Bad  Taste  in.    Sara  W.  Safford.    Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Brigman,  Annie   W.,   S3rmboUc   Nature  Studies  by.    Emily  J.  Hamilton. 

Craftsman. 
Charlton,  W.  H.,  Leaves  from  the  Sketch-Book  of.    International  Studio. 
Chicago  as  an  Art  Center.    Charles  L.  Hutchinson.    World  To-day. 
China  Painting,  A  Japanese  Idea  of.    Gazo  Foudii.    Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Design  as  Applied  to  Cities.    W.  Rudolf  O'Donovan  and  Samuel  Parsons. 

North  American  (Aug.  i6). 
Dutch  Artist,  Life  of  a— VI.,  How  a  Painter  Sold  his  Work.    W.  Martin. 

Burlington. 
Frick  Collection,  Notes  on  the.    Burlington. 

Froehlich,  Mrs.  Hugo,  Recent  Work  of.    Eva  Lovett.    International  Studio. 
German  Art,  A^talizing.    James  William  Pattison.    World  To-day. 
Greuze,  Sentimental.    James  W.  Pattison.    House  Beautiful. 
Hand-Crafts,  Profitable  Amateur.    Rollin  L.  Hartt.    World's  Work. 
Initial  and  Monogram  Embroidery.    Lillian  B.  Wilson.    Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Lanterns,  Ornamental.    S.  B.  Wright.    Suburban  Life. 
Little,  Robert  W.,  Works  of.    A.  Lys  Baldry.    International  Studio. 
Looking-Glasses  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.    Walter  A.  Dyer.    Country  Life. 
Luks,  George :  American  Painter.    Craftsman. 


*From  "What's  in  the  Magasines."  published  by  the  Dial  Ck>mpany,  Chicago. 
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Manhdm  Tercentenaiy  Exhibition^  The.    F.  Bents.    International  Studio. 

Moder,  Henry,  Th^  Art  of.    Florence  Finch  Kelly.    Broadway. 

National  Museum  of  Art,  Founding  of  a,  in  Washington.    WiH  H.  Low. 

Scribner. 
Oriental  Rugs,  Animals  in.    George  L.  Hunter.    House  Beautiful. 
Painting  and  Painters.    International  Studio. 

Painting,  Modem — ^V.,  German  Aspirations.    A  Modem  Painter.    Burlington. 
Photo-Secession  in  America.    Maude  I.  G.  Oliyer.    International  Studio. 
Pictures,  Good,  The  Advent  of.    Carolyn  S.  Bailey.    Good  Housekeeping. 
Pyle,  Howard:  American  Illustrator.    Julian  Hawthorne.    Pearson. 
Rodin's  *<Brazen  Age.**    Annie  Nathan  Meyer.    Putnam. 
St.  Gaudens,  Augustus.    Bookman. 

St.  Gaudens  and  American  Sculpture.    Ernest  Knaufft.    Review^of  Reviews. 
Saradnesco:  The  Home  of  Models.    Grace  EUery  Channing.    Harper. 
Small,  Frank  0.,  Historical  Pictures  of.    William  MacDonald.    New  England. 
StencOing :  An  Evolution.     Martha  McCuUoch- Williams.    Good  Housekeeping. 
Tarbell,  Edmund  C.    Frederick  W.  Cobum.    International  Studio. 
Theatre,  Modem,  Art  in  the.    Harold  Child.    Burlington. 
Tied  Work.    Ladies*  World. 
Wall  Paper,  Pictorial.    House  Beautiful. 
West,  William  Edward:  An  Artist  of  the  Past.    N.  P.  Dunn.    Putnam. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  September  opens  with  a  richly  illustrated 
article  on  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  by  Frederick  W.  Cobum.  Among  the 
dozen  works  of  this  talented  American  painter,  here  reproduced  in  half- 
tone, are  the  Venetian  Blind,  and  the  even  more  famous  Girl  Crocheting. 
Mabel  Tuke  Priestman  describes  the  Craft  of  Batik  Making,  an  evolution 
from  one  of  the  primitive  arts  of  Java,  and  a  fascinating  application  of 
dyeing.  Leaves  from  the  Sketch-Book  of  W.  H.  Charlton  o£fer  admirably 
forceful  examples  of  good  pencil  handling,  and  the  plates  illustrating 
The  Photo-Secession  in  America  are  splendid  examples  of  pictorial  space 
division.  Two  of  the  color  plates  are  notable  as  examples  of  e£fects  pro- 
duced largely  by  the  use  of  two  complementary  colors:  Moonlight  in 
Florence  in  blue  and  orange;  The  Old  Town  in  red  and  green. 

MASTERS  IN  ART  for  June  presents  Masaccio  as  only  this  series  of  illustrated 
monographs  can.  Among  the  reproductions  is,  of  course,  The  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,  one  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel  decorations,  Florence,  a 
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compositioii  which  *f  or  power  ot  expression  obtained  with  the  sternest 
simplicity  of  means,  has  no  rivals,  not  even  Michelangelo's."  The  July 
number  treats  of  the  life  and  works  of  David  Tenien,  the  younger,  genre- 
painter  of  the  Flemish  School.  Among  the  reproductions  of  his  works 
are,  A  Flemish  Kermess,  a  favorite  subject  with  the  artist;  The  Dinner  of 
Apes,  an  example  of  his  comic  pictures;  and  his  Procession  of  the  Arque- 
busiers,  considered  by  many  critics  his  chef-d'oeuvre. 

PRINTING  ART  not  only  maintains  its  high  standard  technically,  but  seems 
to  be  improving  in  its  use  of  color.  The  August  number  contains  an 
astonishing  article  on  The  Growth  of  the  Printing  Habit,  and  the  September 
number  contains  an  invaluable  illustrated  article  on  Margins,  by  Alfred 
Pollard. 


I  do  not  know  the  name  of  that  branch 
of  knowledge  which  is  worth  acquiring 
at  the  price  of  brain  fever. — Stevenson. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  TH  I S  P^B^B o^ WORK  MY  BB8T 

THE  Leadership  of  the  School  Arts  Guild  for  the  year  1906- 
1907  has  been  won  by  Miss  Marion  Smith  of  the  ninth 
grade,  Easthampton,  Mass.  Marion  won  a  fourth  prize  in 
1906,  a  Mention  in  January  1907,  a  Third  prize  in  March  1907, 
and  the  First  prize  in  June.  To  her  has  been  sent,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Editor,  the  following  letter: 

This  certifies  that  in  the  Monthly  Contests  in  Drawing  and  Design  main- 
tained by  the  School  Arts  Book  during  the  school  year  1906-1907,  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  10,000  school  children  in  the  United  States,  Miss  Marion  Smith 
of  the  ninth  grade,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  won  the  largest  number  of  awards 
and  by  virtue  of  her  increasingly  excellent  work  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
Leader  in  the  School  Arts  Guild.  Should  Miss  Smith,  after  completing  her 
public  school  courses,  decide  to  enter  an  Art  School,  this  record  is  worthy  to 
stand  as  a  testimonial  to  her  ability  as  a  student,  and  as  a  reconmiendation 
to  the  Art  School  authorities. 

For  the  Jury  of  Awards, 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY, 

Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

JUNE  CONTEST 

AWARDS 
First  Prize,  Book,  Pyropen  outfit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
***Marion  Smith,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass.    Design  for  a  fan,  with  a 
decoration  from  violets. 

Second  Prize,  Box  Franklin  Colored  Crayons,  Badge  with  silver 
decoration. 

*GtOTge  F.  Gallagher,  IX,  50  North  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Selwyn  Powell  Griffin,  IX,  Eglinton,  Ont. 
*Florien  Kane,  Vm,  Hildreth  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Earl  McNaney,  V,  740  Harper  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Williard  Moirison,  Vm,  Lincoln  School,  Melrose,  Mass. 

*A  winner  of  honon  in  ■ome  previous  contest. 
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Third  Prize,  Sunbonnet  Calendar  and  Badge.  U 

*Doreo  Danis,  V,  196  Farm  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Edna  Eighmey,  VI,  Lincoln  St.  Ext.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

*  Vera  HaU,  Vm,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Addie  Howard,  Vm,  x  Pleasant  Ct,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Josie  Joslin,  Vm,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Mary  R.  Lamoureux,  Vm,  9  Lens  Court,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Ruth  Putnam,  Vm,  School  St.  School,  Gardner,  Mass. 

"TuUp  LampiUiade,"  VH,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Ethel  Tyrer,  590  Auburn  Ave.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Julian  Witbeck,  VII,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

*Rachel  Barber,  V,  Park  Ave.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Cora  Batsford,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Bevan,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Doris  Blaisdell,  II,  55  Grove  St.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Marjorie  Buffum,  VH,  Elm  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
'('Marion  Champlin,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
♦Frances  E.  Crawford,  VII,  63  Greene  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Louise  Dennehy,  VII,  x8  Thayer  St.,  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 
Alice  Dunning,  V,  19  Falmouth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
Charles  Edwards,  VI,  Garfield  School,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
♦Willie  Farrcll,  V,  Park  Ave.,  Westerly,  R.  I.  , 

Edna  Ferguson,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Leon  Gandreau,  VII,  109  West  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Rosa  Gendron,  H,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
♦Irene  Gough,  Vm,  7  Coombs  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Pupil  of  E.  Grattan,  VH,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
.  Hattie  Guyer,  V,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Etta  Hayes,  VH,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Muriel  Heywood,  VIH,  19  Glenwood  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 
Mabel  Johnson,  V,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Ruth  Johnson,  DC,    Mittineague-New    School,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Barbara  E.  Kates,  IX,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
William  Kelley,  Vm,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  ■ome  previoui  contest. 
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Ethel  Lawrence,  Vn,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Althea  Libby,  m,  59  Lincoln  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

James  McDaid,  V,  233  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 

^Nellie  A.  Mclntyre,  VI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Faye  Moore,  VII,  414  East  xith  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Robert  Moseley,  Vm,  39  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Yvonne  Moiiv  Vm,  9  Summer  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

♦Hope  Noyes,  V,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

£.  W.  Parker,  Vm,  Noah  Torrey  School,  So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

M.  Louise  Philipps,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Vincent  Ryan,  V,  Hildreth  School,  Marlboro. 

Worden  Sanford,  V,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Amedee  Scott,  HI,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Edith  G.  Sherman,  Mittineague-New  School,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Howard  M.  Simonds,  VIH,  52  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Ben.  Harry  Thompson  Smith,  VI,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

♦Mildred  Spooner,  VI,  Southampton,  Mass. 

Eva  Steeves,  VIH,  Lincoln  School,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Ruth  A.  Straight,  VI,  113  Rockland  Ave.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Helen  Frances  Sturtevant,  VIH,  Box  285,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Lester  Taylor,  VI,  36  Thayer  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Ruth  Turner,  VH,  86  Tremont  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Earl  Tyler,  V,  McConnell  School,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

C.  Perdval  Weldon,  Vm,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Grace  L.  Whipple,  DC,  36  Elliot  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Ruth  Woodbury,  Vm,  49  Parker  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

♦Margaret  C.  Zoudlick,  V,  Maple  St.  School,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Honorable  Mention 

**Audria,"  H,  Mittineague-Old,  West  Springfield. 

Rex  Barratt,  Westerly  Qara  G.  Buker,  So.  Braintree 

Blanche  G.  Bates,  Lowell  ♦H.  Russell  Burdick,  Westerly 

Joseph  Bliven,  Westerly  Cecelia  Burke,  Southbridge 

Lizzie  Mary  Boss,  Easthampton  Mildred  Case,  Bristol 

Leo  Brothers,  Winchdffion  Glenn  Caswell,  Keene 

Rico  Bruno,  Westerly  Grace  A.  Cocldngs,  Bristol 

^A  winner  of  honon  in  aome  previoui  contest. 
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Walter  Daigneault,  Woonsocket 
John  Davenport^  Braintree 
Willie  Farrell,  Westerly 
Orion  Faulkner,  Keene 
Clarie  Frazier,  Westeriy 
*Earle  W.  Frazier,  Bristol 
Frances  Funck,  Bristol 
Hazel  Geddis,  Winchendon 
Michael  Gentile,  Westeriy 

Freida  G .,  Easthampton 

Russell  Heaslett,  Steubenville 
*Alan  £.  Hemenway,  Hopkinton 
Era  Hoffman,  Elmira 
Hulda  Hoglund,  Gardner 
*Iryin  Howard,  Woonsocket 
Willie  Howells,  SteubeaTille 
Frank  Jefts,  Gardner 
Nellie  Jordan,  Mariboro 
Ida  Kaplinsky,  Holyoke 
Emily  Klay,  E.  Braintree 
*  Josette  Laflame,  ^^^achendon 
"Lampshade,"  SteubenriUe 
Nancy  Lanphere,  Westeriy 
Mary  Laprise,  Westerly 
Harold  Larrabee,  Melrose 
Mildred  Leonard,  Keene 
Mary  Lewis,  SteubesYille 
Ernest  L'heureux,  Bristol 
Alice  Lyons,  Mariboro 
O.  L.,  Englewood 
Flora  MacDonald,  E.  Braintree 
Polly  Morris,  So.  Braintree 
,  n,  Mittineague-Old,  West 


Ftmnk  Murphy,  Mariboro 
Marguerite  Murphy,  So.  Braintree 
Anna  Husbaum,  Westeriy 
Katharine  Olivey,  Elmira 
John  O^Heill,  Portland 
'^fary  Peck,  Bristol 
Eari  H.  Pickett,  Pontile 
*Alvin  Pine,  Westeriy 
Matilda  Provencal,  Woonsocket 
^^^nmam  J.  Quinlan,  Westeity 
"Rabbit  Decoration,**  Englewood 
Eyan  RiMchaud,  Winchendon 
Phebe  Sands,  E.  Braintree 
John  Selcan,  Easthampton 
Alyerda  Sellard,  Elmira 
Edith  Sharpe,  Haydenville 
Daniel  Sheehan,  Seuthbridge 
Marion  Steeper,  So.  Berwick 
Harold  H.  Smith,  Winchendon 
Isaac  G.  Smith,  Westerly 
Howard  Spargo,  Westeriy 
Hilda  M.  Steele,  SteubenyiUe 
Ester  Stewart,  Pontiac 
Lois  Stone,  Hopkinton 
Eari  Strolun,  Pontiac 
Russdl  Toutt,  Winchendon 
Lena  J.  Towne,  ^^^chendon 
*Frank  Turano,  Westeriy 
Jemima  Tynes,  Sea  Bright 
*Paul  W.  TyrreU,  LoweU 
Bertha  Vaugh,  Easthampton 
Mary  Walker,  Gardner 
Springfield 

SPECIAL  PRIZES 
A  packet  of  the  Monastic  Text. 

To  the  Ninth  Grade,  Noah  Torrey  School,  for  Graduation  Programs. 


^A  winiMr  of  honors  in  some  pnvioui  oontatt. 
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Badge,  with  silver  decoration. 

Curtis  W.  Johnson,  7  Houghton  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  architectural 

drawings  in  ink. 
Jeannette  Balfour,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  for  leather  belt. 
James  Boudreau,  x6o  Newton  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  for  a  leather  mat. 

Much  good  work  appeared  in  June.  With  several  packages  came  letters 
from  teachers  expressing  regret  that  more  and  better  work  could  not  be  sent 
because  the  children  would  not  part  with  it.  Such  teachers  should  rather 
rejoice.  When  a  child  begins  to  love  his  work  more  than  any  form  of  praise 
he  might  receive  for  it,  that  child  is  growing  in  the  right  direction.  The 
highest  compliment  the  School  Arts  Book  can  receive  is  such  naive  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  Outlines.  The  number  of  fine  applied  designs  submitted 
was  highly  gratifying,  and  the  coloring  of  these  designs  was  noticeably  good. 
As  Galileo  is  reported  to  have  said,  "It  does  move !"  The  results  are  beginning 
to  appear.  I  said  recently  to  a  wall  pi^r  dealer  in  Boston,  **Can  you  see 
any  results  of  our  thirty  years'  teaching  of  design  in  the  public  schools?" 

"O,  yes,"  he  replied ;  *^e  can  no  longer  palm  off  our  trash  on  the  common 
people.  We  can  still  seU  to  the  rich  anything  expensive,  anything  imported, 
anything  that  is  the  fad;  but  to  the  common  folk  we  can  sell  only  tasteful 
piq>ers.  The  common  folk  bring  their  children  from  the  public  schools  with 
them  when  they  come  to  buy,  and  the  children  know  what  is  good." 

Let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

The  prizes  to  be  offered  this  year  wiU  be  more  attractive  than  ever.  They 
wiU  be  harder  to  win,  because  work  wiU  come  from  a  wider  area,  and  compe- 
tition will  be  sharper.    But  somebody  will  win  them  ! 

Please  remember  the  regulations. 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,^as^follows: 


These  mean,  tak^n  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
Z905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
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in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receiyet  an  HonoraUe  Mention,  there- 
after  he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  6  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  sohmitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in,  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receiye  a  Mention 
after  haying  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  a  and  the  date  jon  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  receiyed. 

{^""Those  who  haye  receiyed  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  preyiously  submitted. 

y^t^Tht  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  impropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

(^^Remember  to  haye  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back 
of  each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

9S^U  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  ei^ect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

9Sf^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Dayis 
Press. 


A  dash  of  enthusiasm  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  retrospect. — Steyenson. 
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TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS 

Blessed  art  Thou  in  the  temple  of  Thy  holy  glory: 
And  to  be  praised  and  exalted  above  all  forever. 

O  let  the  whole  earth  bless  the  Lord: 
Praise  and  exalt  him  above  all  forever. 

O  ye  children  of  men,  bless  ye  the  Lord: 
Praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  forever. 


BULLETIN 

The  Christmas  Number  will  be  full  of  helpful  and 
enjoyable  things.  Among  them  will  be  an  article  on 
Lettering  by  Dr.  Haney;  on  Wood  Carving  and  Metal 
Work,  by  W.  W.  Dove,  Providence,  R.  I.;  on  the  making 
of  a  Folding  Screen,  by  Prof.  Frank  E.  Sanborn,  Ohio 
State  University;  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  Studies  in 
Line,  by  Alice  B.  Muzzey,   The  Horton  Studios,   Buffalo. 

THE  DECEMBER  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 
Will    help    to    give    everybody   in    schoolrooms 
A  Merry  Christmas. 


Diligence    is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
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VoL  Vn  HOVEMBER,  1907  No.  3 

A    PRACTICAL    BASIS    FOR   A    COURSE   OF 
STUDY  IN  DRAWING  AND  ART 

PART  n. 

rr  an  article  which  appeared  in  ''The  School  Arts  Book"  in 
June  of  last  year,  I  had  the  temerity  to  criticise  the  art 
side  of  the  instructions  in  drawing  and  art  as  now  in  our  public 
schoolsi  and  the  still  greater  audacity  to  promise  to  follow  that 
article  by  another  which  should  furnish  some  slight  suggestion 
for  a  better  way. 

As  I  have  attempted  to  fulfil  this  promise,  I  have  realized 
what  we  so  often  find  to  be  true,  viz.,  that  destructive  criticism 
is  much  easier  and  more  popular  than  is  constructive  criticism. 
We  have  at  Hyannis  some  convictions  on  the  subject,  which 
we  have  been  trying  in  various  ways  to  apply,  but,  when  one 
comes  to  set  it  down  in  cold  print,  the  convictions  seem  a  little 
hazy  and  commonplace  and  what  has  already  been  done  seems 
in  no  way  imusual  and  not  particularly  significant. 

We  have,  however,  done  many  things  which,  though  simple 
and  homely,  are,  I  believe,  valuable  and  really  artistic  in  the 
Emersonian  sense;  and  the  things  which  we  have  already  done 
help  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  other  things  which  may  and 
should  be  done. 

In  the  former  article  the  suggestion  was  made  that  ''the  course 
in  art  should  help  our  future  citizen  along  each  of  these  lines. 

I.  ffis  home  shall  be  modest,  scrupulously  clean  and  with  eyeiything 
within  and  without  in  good  order.  The  furnishings  shall  be  simple,  substan- 
tial and  in  harmony  with  the  house,  the  occupant  and  his  mode  of  life. 
There  shall  be  a  few  pictures  on  the  walls,  each  with  its  message  for  the 
owner.    A  few  much  read  books  shall  be  on  the  table  and  in  the  bookcase. 
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2.  The  grounds  studl  be  as  ample  as  possible  and  weU  kept.  There 
shall  be  a  garden  with  a  few  flowers  and  vegetables,  a  clinging  vine  and  one 
or  more  fruit  trees. 

3.  Our  citizen's  dress  shall  be  in  keeping  with  his  income  and  the  sur- 
roundings, quiet,  substantial,  and  not  costly,  and  his  manners  shall  be  modest, 
quiet,  dignified  and  impropriate  for  his  station  in  life. 

4.  He  shall  love  to  take  his  family  to  stroll  in  fields  and  woods.  He 
shall  use  his  infiuence  as  a  citizen  for  ample  school  grounds,  the  planting  and 
preservation  of  trees  and  the  improvement  of  parkways.  Here  our  good 
citizen  shall  be  living  the  simple  life,  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings." 

While  preparing  this  article,  I  asked  the  teachers  in  our 
Training  School  to  prepare  three  lists  bearing  upon  the  subjecti 
viz.: 

First:  Watch  the  children  of  your  own  room  and  make  a 
list  of  their  present  needs  along  art  lines. 

Second:  Make  a  list  of  things  which  you  are  already  doing 
to  satisfy  these  needs. 

Third:  Make  a  list  of  other  things  which  you  might  do 
to  satisfy  these  needs. 

These  lists  have  proved  very  suggestive  to  us  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  teacher  who  has  not  recently  made  similar  lists  will 
find  it  well  worth  while  to  do  so. 

We  discussed  otu-  lists  in  our  faculty  meetings  and  were 
led  thereby  to  spend  several  weeks  in  reading  and  discussing 
various  phases  of  art  and  beauty. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  needs  mentioned  were  as 
follows: — 

Many  of  the  children  need  in  connection  with 
I.    Their  home  and  its  furnishings. 

a.  Habits  of  order,  such  as  hanging  caps  and  coats  on  hooks,  putting 
rubbers  and  mittens  in  proper  places,  helping  to  keep  chairs  and  tables  in 
proper  places. 
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b.  Habits  of  care,  such  as  not  to  bring  in  dirt  on  shoes  and  rubbers. 

c.  Habits  of  economy,  as  in  the  use  of  materials,  supplies  and  utensils. 
•  d.    Good  taste,  as  in  arranging  flowers  and  pictures  for  decoration,  and 

books  on  shelves. 

e.  A  feeling  of  responsibility,  as  in  the  care  of  their  own  desk  and  in 
helping  to  care  for  the  school  room  and  for  their  own  and  other  rooms 
at  home. 

2.  Their  door  yards  and  gardens. 

a.  Habits  of  order,  as  in  putting  waste  paper,  apple  cores,  etc.,  in  proper 
receptacles,  at  school  and  at  home. 

b.  Habits  of  care  in  not  injuring  vines  .and  shrubs. 

c.  Personal  responsibility  in  helping  to  plant  flowers  and  vines  and  to 
improve  the  school  grounds  and  the  home  grounds. 

3.  Their  dress  and  manners. 

a.  Habits  of  cleanliness,  as  clean  hands,  face  and  teeth,  handkerchief 
and  clothing. 

b.  Habits  of  courtesy  and  consideration  for  others,  behavior  at  table, 
on  the  school  grounds  and  on  the  street. 

c.  Appreciation  of  fitness  of  actions  to  time  and  place,  as  time  to  play, 
time  to  work,  etc. 

d.  Habits  of  economy,  as  in  refraining  from  buying  cheap  candy,  cakes 
and  baubles. 

4.  Their  appreciation  of  the  birds  and  the  woods  and  of  parks. 

a.  Habits  of  watching  for  birds  and  early  flowers. 

b.  Habits  of  picking  flowers  in  a  way  to  show  their  habit  of  growth. 

c.  HabitB  of  excursions  to  the  woods  and  the  shore. 

d.  Habits  of  watching  the  changing  sky. 

e.  Enjoyment  of  the  literature  of  nature. 

What  a  list  of  needs!    And  these  are  real  needs  I 
Here  would  seem  to  be  not  only  an  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing art  work  but  real  demands  for  much  more  than  the 
school  can  find  time  to  do  along  these  lines.    Is  not  this  a  safe 
and  sane  line  of  approach? 
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Some  of  the  things  which  we  are  now  doing  to  meet  these 
needs  are  as  follows: 

I.    Their  home  and  its  furnishings. 

a.  The  school  home  of  the  children  is  a  substantial,  modem  building 
simply  furnished,  kept  in  good  repair  and  with  a  few  weU  chosen  pictures 
in  each  room. 

The  children  are  taught  how  to  sweep  and  dust  and  they  partic^te  in 
the  care  of  their  own  rooms  with  their  furnishings  and  of  the  corridors,  thus 
gaining  ideals  and  forming  habits  of  order  and  neatness. 

b.  Each  room  has  its  little  library  of  books  which  are  much  read  and 
carefuUy  cared  for  by  the  children. 

c.  Each  child  is  trained  to  keep  his  own  desk  and  its  contents  in  good 
order. 

d.  A  room  has  been  partitioned  off  in  the  attic  to  be  used  by  the  children 
as  a  lunch  and  recreation  room.  This  is  being  furnished  by  the  children  in 
accordance  with  their  own  ideas  and  the  bojrs  have  mad^  tables,  games,  etc., 
the  girls  have  made  table  cloths  and  the  like.  The  room  is  kept  in  order  by 
a  committee  elected  by  the  children.  Plans  are  being  made  for  lunch  to  be 
served  here  for  those  who  can  not  go  home  at  noon.  This  is  coming  to  be 
the  sacred  room  of  the  whole  building.  The  possibilities  of  development 
along  many  lines  are  becoming  daily  more  apparent. 

e.  In  each  room  of  the  primary  grades,  for  a  part  of  each  year,  a  comer 
of  the  school  room  is  partitioned  off  by  means  of  a  high  screen  and  serves  as 
a  little  room  in  which  the  various  activities  of  the  ordinary  home  are  performed. 

For  a  time  it  is  a  dining  room  and  the  children  learn  how  to  care  for  the 
dining  table  with  its  snowy  linen,  beautiful  dishes  and  all  of  the  other  furn- 
ishings of  such  a  room,  A. 

Next  it  becomes  a  kitchen  with  its  stove,  its  pots  and  kettles,  wash  tubs 
and  boiler. 

A  little  later  it  is  a  living  roo^i  with  opportunities  for  sewing  and  reading. 

At  another  time  it  is  transformed  into  a  cozy  bedroom  where  the  children 
learn  how  to  care  for  their  own  sleeping  rooms,  B.  Occasionally  they  sing 
as  they  work. 

f .  In  the  upper  grammar  grades  a  small  recitation  room  is  for  about 
three  weeks  turned  over  to  the  children.  This  they  fit  up  as  they  decide  a 
bedroom  should  be  furnished,  discussing  the  matter,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  convenience  and  expense  and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pretty  room. 
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Here  for  about  three  weeks  the  girU  have  lessons  in  the  proper  care  of 
the  bedroom  of  an  adult,  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

g.    In  connection  with  the  cooking  lessons,  which  follow  the  above, 
the  children  learn  how  to  prepare  and  serve  an  ordinary  meal  in  an  ordinary 


home,  considering  always  the  fitness  of  things.  They  also  spend  a  little  time 
with  the  making  of  pretty  menu  cards  and  other  things  which  are  necessary 
to  g^ve  a  simple  luncheon  to  a  few  parents  and  friends.* 


^"It  ia  in  vain  that  we  look  for  senius  to  reiterate  its  miracles  in  the  old  arts:  it  is 
its  instmet  to  find  beauty  and  holincOT  in  new  and  neceeeary  facts,  in  the  field  and  road- 
side,  in  the  shop  and  mill.'* — Bmenan. 
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h.  In  connection  with  the  sewing  lessons  the  same  principles  of  utility 
and  art  are  continually  considered.  The  children  always  make  something 
which  is  needed.  They  consider  the  kind  and  cost  of  the  material  with  refer- 
ence to  the  specific  needs.    Here  are  endless  opportunities  for  good  art  work 


in  connection  with  the  house  and  its  furnishings  and  in  connection  with  their 

i.  [  Ideas  similar  to  those  just  described  are  presented  in  still  another 
way  in  connection  with  the  play  house.  This  house  was*  constructed  by  the 
grammar  school  boys  to  be  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  primary  grades. 
It  was  planned  after  a  tjrpical  old  New  England  house  and  contains  tiie  xooms 
which  seem  necessary  in  the  usual  Hyannis  home,  C.  This  playhouse  furn- 
ishes the  center  for  much  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  primary  grades  and 
for  many  animated  discussions  regarding  the  proper  furnishings  for  each  xoom, 
the  beauty  which  comes  from  color  harmony  with  simple  pictures  and  other 
ornaments. 

j.  During  the  past  year,  while  the  girls  were  cooking  and  sewing  the  boys 
were  building  an  eighteen  foot  sail  boat.    With  the  help  of  their  instructors 
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a  boat  worth  about  $aoo.oo  was  constructed.    The  reader  may  well  imagine 
that  nothing  more  beautiful  could  well  be  made  by  grammar  school  bojrs 
\  *IIa    ^^  combination  of  utility  and  beauty  are  here  well  nigh  ideal.    One 


need  not  wonder   that  bojrs  and  parents  as  well  as^instructors  are  proud  of 
the  product. 

2.    Their  door  yards  and  gardens. 

a.  The  children  help  to  keep  the  school  grounds  free  from  paper  and  other 
debris,  depositing  these  in  waste  baskets  and  garbage  boxes  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

b.  Some  training  is  giren  in  keeping  the  streets  free  from  litter. 

c.  The  children  are  yearly  beautif3ring  their  school  yard  by  the  planting 
of  Tines,  hedges  and  flowers. 

d.  Much  is  being  accomplished  through  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  school  and  home  gardens,  D. 
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e.  The  above  mentioned  work  is  supplemented  by  considerable  reading 
and  the  use  of  pictures  of  beautiful  homes. 

3.    Their  dress  and  manners. 

a.  The  younger  children  are  helped  in  forming  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  order  in  connection  with  their  persons  and  clothing  as  in  the  use  of  soap 
and  water,  hair  and  clothes  brushes. 

b.  They  learn  something  of  how  to  conduct  themselves  toward  their 


elders  and  toward  their  equals  both  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  school 
grounds. 

c.  Clothes  pins  are  provided  in  the  lower  grades  for  rubbers  so  that 
each  child  may  care  for  his  own. 

d.  Each  child  is  expected  to  keep  his  own  cap  and  coat  on  a  hook  pro- 
vided for  them.  * 

e.  Rubbers  are  removed  in  the  basement  so  that  dirt  shall  not  be  brought 
into  the  corridors  or  school  rooms. 

f .  Individual  towels  are  made  and  laundered  by  the  children. 

g.  In  connection  with  their  sewing,  cooking  and  bed-making,  many 
lessons  in  both  dress  and  manners  are  given.  Such  simple  questions  as,  shall 
the  father  come  to  the  table  without  a  coat  and  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up,  are  continually  coming  up  in  the  lower  grades.    In  the  grammar  grades 
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the  gills  discuss  material  for  dress,  as  to  texture,  color,  cost  and  appropriate- 
ness, and  the  boys  learn  how  to  sew  on  buttons,  to  dam  stockings  and  crochet 
slippers,  and  something  of  table  manners. 

h.  Teachers  strive  to  dress  simply  and  in  good  taste  for  the  sake  of  the 
children. 

i.  Neatness  and  good  taste  in  dress  are  commended  by  the  teacher  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  good  paper  in  drawing  or  arithmetic  would  be  com- 
mended. 

j.  The  primary  grade  children  dress  the  school  doll  to  be  the  lady  of  the 
play  house. 

k.    The  third  grade  children  make  beautiful  paper  dresses  for  paper  dolls. 

1.  The  above  is  supplemented  by  work  in  geography  and  histoiy.  In 
geography,  the  dress  and  manners  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
compared  with  those  of  Hyannis  people,  and  in  history,  the  dress  and  manners 
of  the  people  of  other  times  are  compared  with  those  of  the  present.  During 
the  past  year,  the  fifth  grade  children  dressed  dolls  to  represent  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  Columbus.  The  little  dramas  which  the  children  write  and  present 
give  many  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  good  taste  in  manners  and 
dress. 

m.  The  making  of  personal  gifts  at  Christmas  and  other  festal  times, 
as  baskets,  foot  stools,  and  brush  brooms  afford  similar  opportunities. 

4.    Their  appreciation  of  birds,  woods  and  parks. 

a.  The  children  are  led  to  appreciate  something  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Normal  School  Campus  which  they  are  allowed  to  visit  with  their  teachers. 

b.  The  study  of  the  birds  in  the  school  garden  and  in  the  fields  is  helping 
very  much. 

c.  Excursions  to  the  woods  for  Mayflowers  and  other  plants  increase 
their  love  for  these. 

d.  Sails  in  the  school  boat  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
sea  and  sky. 

e.  little  picnics  under  the  willows,  working  in  the  school  garden  and 
little  excursions  for  various  purposes  during  school  hours,  all  tend  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  objects  of  nature  in  their  estimation. 

We  have  to  confess  that  with  all  of  the  work  here  described^ 
our  results  are  far  from  satisfactory  and  we  are  often  discour- 
aged.   Two   difficulties  stand  out  prominently,  viz.,   ist.,   the 
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sentiments  inculcated  by  our  school  are  often  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  opposing  sentiments  which  prevail  outside  of  school; 
2nd.,  the  opportunities  for  the  formation  of  habits  are  not 
so  plentiful  in  school  as  they  are  outside  of  schooL 

Both  of  tliese  difficulties  point  in  the  same  direction,  viz., 
the  need  of  co5peration  on  the  part  of  the  school  and  the  home 
and  of  the  gradual  education  of  many  homes  by  the  school. 

These  demand  sympathy,  patience  and  much  tact.  We  need 
to  remember  that  the  school  work  which  stops  with  the  school 
room  is  not  adequate.  We  must  send  our  children  home  to  be 
home  helpers.  We  must  know  the  children  in  their  homes. 
We  must  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  Both  parents  and  children  must  be  very  sure  that 
we  desire  to  help  them  to  live  sweeter,  saner  lives,  here  and  now. 

If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  say  tliis  work  is  all  so  narrow 
and  commonplace  let  Emerson  answer  liim. 

*'The  household  is  a  school  of  power, 

Here,  within  the  door,  learn  the  tragi-comedy  of  human  life. 

Here  is  the  sincere  thing, 

The  wondrous  composition  for  which  day  and  night  go  round." 

It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  teach  things  which  are  outside 
the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  terms  which  are  unknown  to 
him  but  we  need  to  remember  that  it  is  the  child  rather  than 
the  subject  that  is  to  be  taught  and  that  the  child  needs  to  be 
taught  for  the  present  rather  than  for  the  future  or  for  the  future 
through  his  understanding  of  the  present.  The  best  art  teaching 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  that  which  will  help  the  child  to 
live  now  in  harmony  with  his  physical  and  social  environment. 

WILLIAM  A.  BALDWIN 
state  Normal  School,  Hyaonis,  Massachusetts 
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PLATE  Vn  concerns  problems  of  length  and  breadth  still, 
and  introduces  connecting  curves.  FigE^.  i,  2,  and  3 
are  variations  of  the  fret  made  with  unequal  lengths  on  equal 
widths.  Fig.  2  throws  the  same  fret  on  the  oblique.  Figs. 
4,  5,  and  6  consider  the  same  problem,  taking  rhythmic  spaces 
both  in  length  and  width.  Remember  in  all  these  problems 
the  rhythmic  measures  are  constantly  used.  When  equal 
widths  are  used,  this  width  is  a  space  on  the  ruler  and  so  related 
to  the  problem.  Fig.  7  by  rhythmic  lengths  and  widths  connected 
by  straight  and  curved  lines  suggests  a  solution  for  many  archi- 
tectural problems.  Woodtuming  can  be  nicely  planned  so 
spaced.  Fig.  8  shows  an  Indian  figure  and  method  of  developing. 
Fig.  9a  shows  the  planning  of  a  bracket  curve,  a^  bad  one,  by 
the  way.  The  same  measure  was  used  twice  in  succession. 
Also  the  last  measures  are  too  heavy.  There  is  not  enough 
variation  in  the  whole.  In  b,  a  better  curve  is  shown,  the  spaces 
being  more  interesting,  and  the  curve  better.  It  is  easy  to  criti- 
cize from  a  concrete  standpoint.  One  is  able  to  tell  definitely 
why  things  are  wrong. 

The  next  step  carries  to  the  designing  of  basketry  and  pot- 
tery forms.  An  oblong  is  designed  first,  so  that  the  height  is 
related  to  the  width.  Then  the  widths  at  the  top  and  bottom 
are  selected,  also  the  location  of  the  greatest  width.  This  gives 
us  three  points  through  which  the  profile  curve  may  pass.  If 
these  points  are  in  good  rhythmical  relation,  the  curve  will  be 
pleasing.  The  form  designed,  the  decoration  is  next  considered. 
Choose  the  width  first.  Decide  whether  you  wish  figures  or 
borders.  If  figures,  decide  how  many  repeats.  Divide  a  circle 
whose  radius  equals  the  greatest  width  into  the  wanted  number 
of  parts  and  project  this  width  on  the  center  of  the  basketry  form. 
Within  this  space,  block  in,  in  general  shape  the  pattern;  then 
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follow  these  on  the  regjMT  widths,  with  rhythmic  measures  for 
lengths.  If  measures  are  pleasingly  varied  a  good  design  will 
result  The  prindide  is  more  plainly  shown  in  Plate  m,  Fig. 
7.  The  form  if  mounted  on  pasteboard  can  be  sewn  to  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  with  a  long  stitch  on  which  it  may  turn  freely, 
and  become,  an  actual  gauge  for  the  basket.  Figs.  12  and  13 
show  the  planning  of  pottery  forms.  The  oblongs  are  first 
planned,  the  governing  width,  the  profile  curve  and  lastly  the 
decoration  as  before.  Here  again  we  may  have  stripes  and 
borders,  working  them  out  as  suggested  in  previous  plates,  always 
with  related  measures. 

In  Plate  Vm,  the  landscape  as  a  plaid  is  considered.  Fig. 
10  shows  the^method  of  locating  the  landscape  elements.  Trees, 
poles,  chimn^s,  buildings,  offer  vertical  divisions,  and  land 
levels,  buildings,  wires,  limbs,  cloud  lines,  etc.,  give  horizontal 
spaces.  Oblique  lines  are  connections  of  points  located  by 
rhythmic  spaces.  So  water  lines  and  roads  or  paths  are  blocked 
in.  Decreasing  lengths  on  varjring  levels  make  the  explanation 
of  many  perspective  problems  much  easier  to  represent  when 
met  with  in.  out-door  sketching.  The  object  to  be  drawn  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  line.  It  only  approximates  the  line 
of  division,  averages  above  or  below,  outside  or  inside  the  space 
measure  chosen. 

Distances  are  taken  from  margins  or  from  the  first  few  basic 
divisions.  Where  the  thickness  of  a  trunk  is  considerable,  it 
is  a  related  measure.  The  intervals  for  large  branches  are  kept 
in  relation.  When  the  spaces  become  small,  divisions  are 
made  by  the  eye  using  the  same  division  ratio  of  the  ruler.  Figs. 
I,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  four  variations  of  the  same  problem,  four 
vertical  and  three  horizontal  space  divisions.  In  criticism, 
attention  may  be  called  clearly  and  quickly  to  any  monotony  in 
space  cutting.    After  the  mere  problem  of  space  division  is  dis- 
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posed  of y  the  pupUs  can  be  led  to  consider  the  feeling  suggested 
by  varying  treatments,  the  loneliness  of  one;  the  nearness  of 
another,  a  restful  scene,  through  whatever  range  of  feeling  a 
mere  landscape  can  suggest.  Also  you  will  find  it  interesting 
to  ask  for  places  of  which  it  reminds  them.  For  instance  if 
Fig.  2  suggests  a  familiar  bluff,  that  pupil  will  start  a  sketch  of 
the  real  place  with  a  new  understanding.  Later  the  landscape 
becomes  the  mere  background  for  our  studies  of  life.  Much 
more  interest  is  shown  in  a  pose  study  when  the  pupils  realize 
it  is  the  first  draft  of  the  most  interesting  figure  in  a  complete 
illustration.  These  studies  are  reduced  or  enlarged  to  be  in  rela- 
tion to  the  composition  study. 

In  outdoor  sketching,  pages  are  prepared  indoors  with  the 
sketch  obtong,  and  direcfly  above  in  the  same  position,  a  similar 
rectangular  opening  of  small  size  is  cut  for  a  finder.  On  its 
margins  measures  can  be  compared  and  put  in  the  same  rela- 
tion in  the  large  oblong.  The  ruler  assists  in  judgment  in  either 
oblong,  since  they  are  related  spaces. 

Elements  are  placed  with  regard  to  pleasant  spacing  but 
once  placed  and  related  in  size,  then  all  possible  care  is  used 
in  getting  the  characteristic  structure  of  each  element.  Figs. 
5  to  9  suggest  a  ntunber  of  landscape  ideas  in  dark  and  light. 
The  recurrence  of  measures  can  be  seen,  and  principal  divisions 
noticed. 

Plate  IX  deals  with  the  book  or  any  printed  page.  The 
page  oblong  is  chosen,  borders  related,  then  decoration  planned. 
The  binding  margins  have  been  left  a  little  wider.  Fig.  i  shows 
four  space  elements,  an  illustration,  initial,  printed  matter  and 
border.  Fig.  2  has  an  illustration,  two  initials  and  two  printed 
spaces,  an  arrangement  foimd  in  gift-books  of  quotations.  Fig. 
3  inserts  a  title  space.  Fig.  4  gives  a  simple  full  page  treatment 
in  two  divisions.    Fig.  5  plans  a  page  for  a  poem  or  text  page. 
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Fig.  6  shows  a  panelling  for  a  magazine  or  book  cover.  Fig. 
9  shows  how  the  printing  would  be  related.  Figs.  7  and  8  are 
a  mere  hint  of  vast  possibilities  in  the  treatment  of  the  initial 
letter.  Fig.  10  offers  a  monogram  space  cutting.  In  11  and  12 
are  two  hints  for  calendar  space  arrangements. 

Plate  X  is  a  page  for  the  woodworker.  Some  dimensions 
are  suggested  but  they  are  only  approximated  as  I  multiplied 
the  small  scale  used  in  the  sketches.  It  would  be  better  in  actual 
practice  to  determine  the  long  dimension  and  then  on  any  con- 
venient length  which  is  an  equal  part  of  the  whole,  lay  off  your 
scale."*"  Then  your  measures  can  be  easily  multiplied  by  that 
number.    Each  drawing  is  labeled  so  that  mention  of  each  is 

*Note.    The  relation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Greek  oblong  in  which  a  :b 
:  :  b  :  a  +  b  reduces  to  the  following  literal  statement. 

a  =  Vib'_^ 

4         2 

Give  any  value  to  b  and  the  solving  of  the  equation  gives  the  other  term. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  decimal  statement  is  possibly  best.  Expressed 
as  a  decimal  the  relation  is  .618  •*.  a  is  .618  of  b. 

For  large  problems  such  as  furniture  design,  or  architectural  problems 
lay  off  your  scale  in  accordance  with  the  sheet  on  which  you  plan.  Give  its 
length  any  arbitrary  value— say  25'  in  this  case,  the  planning  of  a  smaU  bungalo. 


Length 

= 

25' 

ist  division 

Long  end 

= 

.618  of  25' or  15.45' 

^ 

15' 5' 

Short  end 

= 

.618  of  15.45 

= 

9'r 

and  division 

Long  end 

= 

.618  of    9.548 

= 

5'  lo* 

Short  end 

= 

.618  of    5.8 

= 

3' 7' 

3rd  division 

Long  end 

= 

.618  of   3.58 

= 

2' a'' 

Short  end 

= 

.618  of    2.21 

= 

I' 5' 

4th  division 

Long  end 

= 

.618  of  .845 

= 

10' 

Short  end 

= 

.618  of  10.14 

6" 
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unnecessaYy.  Decoration  is  not  suggested.  You  will  readily  see 
how  previous  exercises  will  furnish  you  material  for  decorative 
treatments.  You  will  also  understand  the  great  variation  possible 
in  the  treatment  of  every  problem  suggested  in  these  plates. 

Plate  XI  is  a  page  of  flower  treatments  showing  how  natural 
forms  are  studied.  Free  sketches  are  made  for  the  form  and 
then  arranged  in  a  suitable  space. 

In  conclusion,  these  sketches  through  the  series  of  plates 
are  not  offered  as  perfect  or  even  good.  If  they  produce  no 
result  but  an  imitation  of  possibly  bad  things  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed. They  are  merely  offered  you  as  a  pupil  would  hand 
in  work  for  your  criticism.  I  wish  that  as  your  pupil  I  might 
hear  your  judgment.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  without 
this  little  space  theory,  I  would  htfve  done  worse  things  and 
ideas  for  variation  would  have  been  few. 


A  comparison  of  two  scales  one  hf  %ubtraction  and  the  other  by  multi- 
plication slu>W8  how  near  the  two  approximate  the  same  result 

Let  I  equal  the  length, 


multiplication 

By  subtracting  results 

i.ooo 

I.ooo 

.6x8 

constant 

.618 

3819 

.382 

.2360 

.236 

.1458 

.146 

.0901 

.090 

.0556 

.056 

Two  terms  added  make  the  next  higher.  Each  is  about  .618  of  the  pre- 
ceding term. 

Taking  these  relations  in  feet  and  inches  states  each  measure  concretely 
and  is  much  easier  than  the  ordinary  way  in  making  estimates.  You  will  be 
interested  pn  some  problem  such  as  a  library  table]  after  taking  one  arbitrary 
measure,  the  height,  to  find  how  neaily  your  design  will  tally  to  good  existing 
plans,  when  you  have  had  only  your  scale  in  your  hand. 
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In  Plate  Xn,  I  offer  an  eztenuation,  an  apology,  a  proof, 
shall  I  sayP-^for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  If  this  theory  of  rhythmic 
spaces  is  tniei  the  higher  forms  of  nature  will  show  it.  If  the 
great  artists  are  those  to  whom  this  rhythmic  sense  was  a  cradle- 
gift,  then  their  masterpieces  will  show  it.  So  in  nature  and  in 
art,  we  have  looked  for  authority.  It  has  helped  us  to  understand 
the  subtleties  of  the  compositions  which  traditions  say  are  best. 
Is  it  an  accident  that  a  scale  made  of  the  height  of  some  great 
Greek  yase  measures  its  spaces?  Is  it  a  mere  happening  that 
laid  off  on  the  margin  of  an  old  painting,  a  child  can  show  you 
the  principal  divisions  that  make  its  space  music?  Doesn't  it 
seem  strange  that  a  measure  of 'several  great  buildings  from  their 
photos  should  tally  measure  for  measure  to  a  little  five  or  six 
division  scale?  Try  it  and  enjoy  it, — or  disprove  it.  Not  that 
I  believe  the  great  old  architects  had  this  rhythmic  scale.  They 
^had  something  better.  But  the  survival  of  their  works  as  the 
best  should  be  a  proof  that  they  are  true  to  some  beautiful  rhythm. 

In  Fig.  I  is  a  scale  made  with  folds  and  divisions  by  the 
eye,  the  length  equal  to  the  height  of  a  tracing  of  Giotto's  Tower, 
taken  from  Arthur  W.  Dow's  work  on  composition.  The  meas- 
ures are  lettered  for  reference.  You  find  that  the  tower  is  the 
width  of  C,  that  above  the  spreading  base  the  division  B  reaches 
to  the  base  of  the  most  important  oblong  at  the  top.  And  so 
on  you  can  compare  and  study  measures  throughout  the  struc- 
ture. Near  the  center  we  find  the  space  H,  recurring  four  times 
as  a  vertical  division.  The  purpose  is  evident,  preventing  apparent 
weakness — as  the  Greek  coltunn  swells  at  its  center.  Now 
taking  the  ruler  as  length,  line  divisions  of  the  human  arm  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  To  the  elbow  the  length  A  is  taken,  B  the 
remainder.  D  is  the  hand — making  the  first  three  spaces.  Next 
C  measures  the  finger,  and  thumb  from  the  wrist.  The  middle 
finger  is  the  one  measured.    The  others  are  shortened  in  rhythmic 
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amounts.  Fig.  3  is  a  careful  sketch  for  general  proportion 
(details  neglected)  of  a  skeleton  arm.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  measures  tally.  If  the  hiunan  body  is  the  most  wonderful 
form  in  creation,  any  part  of  it,  according  as  it  is  a  normal  body, 
should  be  well  proportioned.  With  the  pupils  we  laid  off  a  dia- 
grani  similar  to  Fig.  2  and  figured  out  the  number  of  inches  each 
space  represented.  The  scale  lengths  were  of  the  various  arms 
being  measured.  When  figures  were  ready,  measurements  were 
taken,  falling  wonderfully  near  the  figures  they  had  as  estimates. 
Fig  4  suggests  a  flower  form  studied  for  rhythmic  spaces.  The 
flower  length  is  taken  as  A. 

With  this  I  leave  the  Rhythmic  Ruler  in  your  hands,  to 
test  closely,  criticise  as  fiercely  as  possible  and  to  use  if  it  seems 
good.  I  do  not  believe  it  hampers  expression.  It  gives  great 
choice  in  any  problem,  and  on  reasoning  choice  depends  legiti- 
mate variation;  all  form  is  variation  from  type  to  type.  It 
helps  you  in  the  solution  of  the  first  problem  of  form,  Proportion. 
The  great  fields  of  Line  and  Light  have  their  standards  also, 
something  tangible  that  one  day  will  be  better  understood; — ^not 
some  very  complex  theory,  but  something  whose  very  simplicity 
will  be  convincing.  As  such  standards  bring  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  beauty  closer  to  the  great  mass  of  the  world's 
people,  art  will  become  universal. 

CHARLOTTE  REED 

Supervisor  of  Drawing 
iUrsballtowo,  la. 
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IF  one  were  asked  to  name  two  phases  of  education  in  the 
primary  schools  which  are  receiving  the  most  attention  at 
present,  the  answer  might  well  be:  ^^Story  dramatization  and 
manual  training."  This  being  so,  then  we  do  well  if  for  our 
drawing  course  we  are  able  to  plan  an  exercise  which  combines 
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the  two  and  at  the  same  time  gives  much  opportunity  for  drawing 
pure  and  simple. 

In  the  theatre  form  of  story  telling,  which  consists  of  a  series 
of  miniature  paper  tableaux  of  scenes  taken  from  familiar  animal 
stories,  we  have  found  such  an  exercise.  The  background  is  a  little 
stage  constructed  from  stiff  9  in.  x  12  in.  drawing  paper.  Two  pat- 
terns which  have  been  found  good  are  given  in  figures  A  and  B. 
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On  this  Stage  are  placed  the  paper  dolls,  animals,  trees, 
houses  or  if  the  stage  represents  a  house  interior,  chairs,  tables 
and  other  necessary  furnishing;  all  of  which,  with  the  possible 
exception   of   the   stage,   are  made  by  the  children,  and   as 
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many  stages  are  used  as  there  are  dramatic  situations  in  the  story. 
The  tale  of  ^'Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears"  will  serve  as 
an  example: 

Scene  I.    The  house  in  the  woods  and  the  three  bears  going 
out  for  a  walk. 

Scene  n.    The  house  in  the  woods.    Goldilocks  looking 
in  the  window. 
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Scene  in.  Goldilocks  inside  the  house;  table,  three  por- 
ridge bowls  (clay);  three  chairs. 

Scene  IV.  Bed  chamber.  Goldilocks  asleep  in  little  bear's 
bed.    Three  bears  just  entering. 

Scene  V.  Outside  the  house,  trees.  The  bears  by  the  door 
and  Goldilocks  running  away. 

Scene  VI.  Outside  the  house,  trees.  The  bears  are  posting 
a  warning  on  the  house:  ''All  little  Boys  and  Girls  found  in  this 
house  will  be  eaten  up." 

The  subjects  of  the  lessons  for  the  stage  settings  of  the  story 
would  be  as  follows: 

Lesson  i.  Bears, — draw,  color  black  and  cut  out. 

Lesson  2.  Goldilocks, — draw,  color  and  cut  out. 

Lesson  3.  Houses, — ^fold,  cut  and  paste,  (figures  C  and  D). 

Lesson  4.  Chairs,— fold,  cut  and  paste,  (figure  E). 

Lesson  5.  Tables,— fold,  cut  and  paste,  (figure  F). 

Lesson  6.  Beds, — ^fold,  cut  and  paste,  (figure  G). 

Lesson  7.  Trees, — draw,  color  and  cut  out. 

Lesson  8.  Make  bowls  of  clay. 

In  drawing  animals  and  people,  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  by  having  the  children  copy  drawings  made  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard.  These  drawings  should  be  made 
very  slowly,  the  children  copying  them  bit  by  bit  and  the  beet 
only  should  be  colored  and  cut  out  (leaving  small  pieces  of  paper 
below  the  feet  for  paste.) 

The  work  in  the  lowest  grades  must  of  necessity  be  class 
work  but  by  using  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  trees,  every  child 
'in  the  class  may  be  represented  before  the  stage  settings  are 
complete. 
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Several  other  stories  which  seem  especially  suited  for  tableaux 
are  analyzed  below: 

RED  RIDING  HOOD 
Scene  I.    Wolf  and  Red  Riding  Hood  meet  in  the  woods. 
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Scene  n.  Red  Riding  Hood  in  the  woods.  Wolf  just  entering  the  house, 
(figure  H). 

Scene  m.    The  wolf  in  bed  and  Red  Riding  Hood  talking  to  him. 

RA007LUG 

Scene  I.  The  rabbit  in  the  swamp  among  the  tall  grass,  trees  in  the 
background.    Snake  crawling  toward  him. 

Scene  n.  Snake  with  Ragg7lug*8  ear,  and  his  mother  running  to  his 
rescue. 

Scene  in.     Mother'^tramping  on  snake,  Raggylug  running  away. 


THE  OX  AND  THE  DONKEY 

Scene  I.    The  donkey  and  ox  out  walking  in  the  woods. 

Scene  H.  Inside  the  palace  of  the  king.  The  ox  and  the  donkey  before 
the  lion  on  his  throne.  Platform  and  chair  (figures  I,  J,  K)  made  of  gold 
paper.  Tapestry  and  rugs  showing  illustrations  of  other  animal  stories. 
(Japanese  paper  and  water-color  suggested  for  older  grades.) 

THE  UGLY  DUCKLING 
Scene  I.    The  mother  on  her  nest,  little  ducks  around. 
Scene  H.    Ill  treatment  in  the  barn-yard. 

Scene  HI.    The  ugly  duckling  with  the  wild  ducks  among  tall  swamp  grass 
Scene  IV.    The  peasant's  poor  hut,    old  woman,  cat  and  hen. 
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Scene  V.  The  ugly  duckling  swims  toward  the  swans  in  a  beautiful 
garden  and  the  children  on  the  bank  cry,  *<The  new  one  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all."    Flowers,  trees.    Use  a  looking  glass  for  water. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK 

Scene  I.  "The  wee  birdies  were  hopping  on  the  grass  when  Mr.  Heron 
passed  stepping  so  high  and  grand." 

Scene  H.  Kr.  Fox  and  Kr.  Heron  at  dinner.  "The  soup  was  in  a  round, 
shallow  china  plate."    (Model  plate  in  clay.) 
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Scene' m.    Kr.  Fox  visltiiig  Mr.  Heron.    Soup  in  a  tall,  slend^  jar. 
(Model  jar  in  clay.) 

THREE  PIGS 

One  pig  meets  a  man  with  straw. 
One  pig  meets  a  man  with  sticks. 
One  pig  meets  a  man  with  bricks. 
Straw  house  and  wolf. 
Straw  house  blown  down  and  wolf. 
Stick  house  and  wolf. 
Stick  house  blown  down  and  wolf. 
.  Imitation  brick  house.    Pig  with  head    out   the  window 

Pig  up  in  an  apple  tree,  wolf  underneath. 

The  frightened  wolf  and  the  chum  with  the  ]ng  inmde. 

Inside  the  house.  The  pig  is  mtting  at  the  table  eating  the  wolf. 

CHICKEN  LITTLE 

Several  rose  bushes.    Chicken  Little  under  one  of  them. 
Trees  in  background.    Chicken  Little  and  Hen  Pen. 
Chicken  Little,  Hen  Pen  and  Duck  Luck. 
Chicken  Little,  Hen  Pen,  Duck  Luck,  and  Goose  Loose. 
Chicken  Little,  Hen  Pen,  Duck  Luck,  Goose  Loose  and  Turk 

Chicken  Little,  Hen  Pen,  Duck  Luck,  Goose  Loose,  Turk 
Lurk  and  Fox  Lox. 

Scene  VH.    Fox  Lox  and  his  family  having  a  feast. 

There  are  two  methods  of  working  out  the  theatre  form 
of  story  telling, — one,  the  '^slow  method"  in  which  enough  lessons 
are  given  on  every  object  for  the  majority  of  the  class  to  be  able 
to  make  it  without  help  from  start  to  finish;  the  other,  the  '^rapid 
method"  in  which  one  lesson  only  is  given  on  an  object.  By 
the  latter  method  very  good  class  results  may  be  obtained  but 
the  slow  process  gives  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Perhaps  the  advantages  of  both  may  be  obtained  by  teaching, 
in  repeated  lessons  the  first  part  of  the  year,  all  necessary  fotms 
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of  paper  folding  and  by  giving  also  quite  a  little  animal  cutting 
work  in  order  that  that,  too,  may  not  be  difficult  when  the  'theatre 
form  of  story  telling"  is  attempted. 

An  order  of  lessons  for  the  ''slow  method"  in  paper  folding 
is  given  below. 

Lesson  i.  Careful  dictation  of  folds,  the  teacher  working 
before  the  children.  Each  fold  should  be  corrected  before 
another  is  attempted. 

Lesson  2.  Repeat,  giving  a  few  children,  who  did  good 
work  in  the  first  lesson,  special  paper  (perhaps  ''furniture  paper" 
for  the  doll's  house, — a  dark  green  gray  imitation  of  "Mission 
oak"  has  been  used  with  success  for  this). 

Lesson  3.    Fold  the  object  from  memory. 

Lesson  4.    A  week  or  two  later,  another  memory  lesson. 

The  ideal  way  to  teach  paper  folding,  as  well  as  other  forms 
in  construction  work,  is  to  give  the  pupils  the  completed  object 
and  to  lead  them  by  examination  to  learn  for  themselves  how 
to  make  it.  This  method,  however,  has  been  foimd  impracti- 
cable with  large  classes  and  as  its  best  substitute,  much  folding 
from  memory  is  given. 

For  the  "slow  method"  in  teaching  an  animal  shape,  the 
following  lessons  have  been  foimd  suitable: 

Lesson  i.  The  children  should  copy  the  work  of  the  teacher 
as  she  slowly  draws  the  animal  in  several  positions  on  the  black- 
board.   Cut  out.    Exhibit  the  best  cuttings. 

Lesson  2.  Repeat,  having  the  pupils  make  slow  copies 
as  at  first.  Cut  out.  Exhibit  best  cuttings.  For  busy 
work,  give  the  children  patterns  of  the  animal  to  trace  and 
cut  out. 

Lesson  3.  Draw  and  cut  out  shape  of  the  animal  from 
memory.  Exhibit  best  cuttings.  Discuss.  Teach  details,  such 
as  nose,  tail,  paws,  etc. 
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Lesson  4.  Collect  and  exhibit  many  pictures  of  the  animal. 
Copy  and  cut  out  pictures  of  the  animal  in  many  positions. 

Lesson  5.    The  same  from  memory. 

In  Lesson  i,  it  will  be  noticed  that  several  positions  of  the 
animal  are  given.  This  might  seem  on  first  thought  to  be  rather 
too  much  for  first  grade  children,  but  in  our  experience  it  has 
proved  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  teach  an  animal  shape. 
The  constant  change  keeps  the  children  interested  and  watchful, 
and  being  watchful,  they  draw  what  they  really  see  instead  of 
what  they  think  they  see.  Being  interested,  each  drawing  is 
better  than  the  last  and  by  much  drawing,  the  main  features 


'^    H 


of  the  animal  are  imconsciously  memorized.  Figures  M,  1-4, 
illustrate  the  point  at  hand.  They  are  the  first  animal  drawings 
of  a  small  five  year  old  girl  with  average  ability  in  drawing. 
They  range  from  a  very  vague  and  uncertain  idea  of  the  rabbit 
in  M  I,  through  successive  stages  imtil  in  IS  3  we  have  quite  a 
definite  rabbit  shape. 

With  careful  and  painstaking  practice,  the  most  difficult 
animal  forms  may  be  mastered. 

The  theatre  form  of  story  telling  combining  as  it  does  the 
dramatization  of  stories,  the  study  of  tree  and  animal  shapes, 
paper  folding,  paper  cutting  and  occasionally  the  modeling  of 
clay  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  series  of  lessons,  every  one  of 
which  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  children,  and  which  is,  in  a 
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way,  a  review  and  at  the  same  time  the  cuhnination  of  most 
of  the  work  in  drawing  and  manisal  training  which  has  gone 
before.  Having  such  an  exalted  estimate  of  its  usefulness,  we 
do  well  to  give  the  Tableau  a  place  of  honor  in  the  drawing  course 
for  prijnary  grades. 

ISABEL  SEWALL 

Sup«rviBor  of  Drawing 
Natick,^  Sherborn  and  Holtiaton,  Masa. 
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IN  a  class  of  Normal  students  we  were  working  out  some 
problems  in  applied  design.  We  had  planned  to  fur- 
nish our  porches  for  the  stunmer  with  porch  pillows,  with  covers 
of  burlap  decorated  with  designs  in  straight  lines  or  simple  con- 
ventionalized flower  or  leaf  motifs.  These  decorations  we  had 
carried  out  in  water-colors  or  easy  dyes  and  outlined  with  heavy 
silk  or  mercerized  cotton  thread  of  -harmonious  color.  A  few 
of  the  pillows  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Our  second  problem  was  the  making  of  a  lantern  into  which 
a  candle,  gas,  or  electric  light  could  be  inserted. 

First,  we  studied  the  lanterns  of  ye  olden  time,  and  secured 
a  fine  example  of  one,  dating  back  a  couple  of  generations,  which 
served  as  an  inspiration.  This  particular  lantern  was  made  of 
tin,  but  we  decided  to  make  ours  of  brass,  since  we  found  that 
one  of  the  hardware  merchants  carried  sheet  brass  of  good  weight 
for  our  purpose.  We  used  gauge  27  which  cost  30  cents  per 
pound.    It  took  between  two  and  three  pounds  for  a  lantern. 
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The  first  step  was  the  making  of  workmg  drawings,  to 
show  the  general  proportions  and  size  of  the]|[  lanterns.  Some 
students  chose  the  cylindrical  form  with  conical  top,  others 
planned  to  have  three,  iour,  or  five  sided  ones  with  roofs  to 
harmonize.  No  two  of  the  lanterns  were  planned  the  same 
size  or  style,  but  they  were  approximately  lo  to  12  inches  in 
height  not  including  the  roof. 

The  exact  pattern  for  the  lantern  was  obtained  by  first 
drawing  a  top  view,  and  from  it  projecting  the  front  view.  From 
these  the  pattern  was  developed  in  the  usual  manner.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  larger  roofs  if  the  over-hanging  effect  was 
desired.  We  also  provided  for  laps  where  necessary  for  soldering 
the  parts  together. 

We  worked  out  the  patterns  in^heavy  manila  paper  and 
discovered  the  importance  of  relating  size  to  material.  We 
learned  many  other  things  by  this  preliminary  work,  such  as 
suitable  size  and  proportion  to  meet  the  requirements  of  candle, 
gas  or  electric  light,  and  the  amotmt  of  open  space  for  emission 
of  light  as  well  as  for  draft. 

After  satisfactory  models  of  our  lanterns  were  made  in 
paper,  the  question  of  appropriate  decoration  was  next  con- 
siderecl.  Flower  motifs,  landscapes,  tree  and  insect  forms  were 
suggested  and  the  adaptation  or  conventionalization  of  these 
various  forms  to  suit  the  different  spaces  was  carefully  studied. 
The  insect  motif  was  thought  to  be  especially  appropriate  since 
insects   are   always   attracted    to    artificial    light. 

The  dragon-fiy  design  shown  in  the  illustration  proved  a  most 
effective  decoration.  This  design  was  worked  out  by  piercing  or 
sawing  the  metal,  by  means  of  an  awl  and  a  small  metal  saw. 
This  process  takes  more  time  and  is^[more  difficult  than  the 
method  employed  in  decorating  the  other  lantern  shown  with  the 
pillows,  but  with  ground  glass  lining  it  was  extremely  effective. 
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Most  of  the  designs  were  carried  out  by  puncturing  or  prick- 
ing the  back-ground,  thus  affording  the  open  spaces  to  emit 
the  light.    The  tool  necessary  for  this  process  is  a  simple  wire 
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nail  (sharpened  to  a  point 
with  a  file) — or  a  shoe- 
maker's awl.  The  holes 
are  punched  irregularly 
over  the  back-ground  avoid- 
ing any  arrangement  in 
lines,  but  the  holes  made 
should  be  of  uniform  size. 
To  insure  a  smooth,  even 
effect,  the  metal  should  be 
fastened  firmly  flat  upon 
a  board   with   small  nails. 

After  the  designs  were 
completed  we  had  the 
soldering  done  at  a  tin- 
smith's, as  we  did  not  have 
the  necessary  materials  for 
putting  the  lanterns  together 
ourselves. 

Not  the  least  among  the 
valuable  lessons  we  learned 
in  making  otu*  lanterns  is 

this,  that  with  simple  tools  and  at  small  expense  an  endtu'ing 
and  useful  work  of  art  can  be  created,  combining  happily  both 
constructive  and  decorative  design. 

EMELIA  M.  GOLDSWORTHY 

Director  of  Art 
Westftm  State  Normal  School 
Kalemacoo,  Michigan 
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THE  history  of  clay  modeling  is  closely  allied  to  the  history 
of  the  race.  Probably  the  first  use  which  otir  pre-historic 
forefathers  made  of  clay  was  to  build  their  huts  of  it.  How 
long  it  was  before  they  learned  to  fashion  utensils  of  clay  and  to 
harden  them  by  fire  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  we  do  know 
that  a  very  long  time  ago  clay  was  used  for  dishes,  charms, 
amulets,  writing  tablets,  tiles,  and  ornaments.  The  Indians  of 
our  own  cotmtry  made  clay  pipe-bowls  which  were  used  in  the 
ceremony  of  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace. 

Clay  also  holds  a  large  place  in  modem  civilized  life.  To 
it  we  owe  our  bricks,  tiles  for  roofs  and  floors,  drain-pipes, 
stone-ware,  china  and  porcelain  dishes,  terra-cotta  ornaments, 
and  many  other  things.  A  working  knowledge  of  clay  is  useful 
in  a  number  of  trades.  Designs  are  made  in  modeler's  clay 
for  jewelry,  dishes,  carved  wood,  stone  and  metal  woirk,  and 
for  sculpture.  The  idea  that  a  sculptor  sees  a  figure  imprisoned 
in  a  block  of  marble  and  frees  it  by  chipping  off  the  enclosing 
mass  is  not  true  in  these  days.  The  artist  builds  up  his  statue 
in  clay,  adding  to  it  bit  by  bit.  When  this  model  is  completed 
acid  a  cast  made,  he  may  perchance  carve  the  marble  like  it, 
but  more  likely  he  will  leave  the  chipping  part  to  an  artisan 
who  works  by  mechanical  means  entirely.  In  clay  modeling 
beauty  of  form  is  emphasized,  the  element  of  color  being  entirely 
eliminated.  The  constructive  method  used  by  artists  has  been 
fotmd  to  have  a  high  educational  value  when  used  in  schools. 
The  pupil  learns  to  see  form  and  to  construct  an  object  like  the 
model,  testing  its  accuracy  first  by  the  eye  and  afterwards  by 
instnmients. 

Clay  has  one  advantage  over  all  other  materials  for  manual 
training — it  caimot  be  spoiled  but  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again;  wood  splits,  paper  tears,  but  clay  is  indestructible.  As 
it  is  purely  a  mineral  substance  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
rock,  when  mixed  with  water  it  cleanses  itself  by  a  chemical 
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action  similar  to  the  action  of  lime  and  water.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  modeling  wax.  A  little  boracic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
water  with  which  the  clay  is  sprinkled  insures  the  destruction 
of  all  germs.  Cloth,  paper,  or  wood  should  never  be  left  in  the 
clay  jar,  as  v^etable  substances  quickly  collect  mold.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  model  wet  from  one  lesson  to  another  a 
moist  sponge  may  be  laid  upon  it,  as  the  animal  fibre  of  sponge 
does  not  mold  easily. 

The  equipment  for  clay  lessons  may  be  very  simple.  There 
should  be  slates  or  boards  to  protect  the  desks  from  moisture, 
or  even  squares  of  heavy  manila  paper  for  the  same  purpose; 
a  large  covered  jar  in  which  to  keep  the  clay;  a  kneading-board 
and  a  rolling  pin  for  rolling  out  the  tiles  ^  one  case-knife  for  the 
teacher  and  a  one-cent  wooden  modeling  knife  for  each  pupil 
are  all  that  are  really  essential.  A  five-gallon  jar  will  hold 
about  five  of  the  modeling  bricks,  twenty-five  potmds.  Hoist 
clay,  in  good  condition  to  use,  can  be  obtained  from  some  pot- 
teries in  hundred-pound  lots. 

Clay  when  first  wet  contains  many  air  bubbles  and  needs  to 
be  worked  over  a  few  times.  For  this  reason  simple  play-lessons 
may  be  given  at  first.  For  instance,  allow  each  child  to  pave 
a  little  street  down  the  middle  of  his  slate.  Show  him  how  to 
break  off  bits  of  clay  about  as  large  as  peas,  giving  each  a  little 
roll  in  the  hands,  and  then  pressing  it  down  with  thct  thumb  to 
make  a  paving-stone  of  it.  On  another  day  have  imitation  stone 
walls  built  around  a  small  enclosure.  In  this  way  the  child  begins 
to  learn  the  principle  of  the  constructive  method,  adding  bits 
where  needed  rather  than  changing  the  form  of  a  mass  by 
pressing  or  pinching.  These  play-lessons  should  come  just 
before  the  close  of  school  so  that  the  pupils  may  pass  out 
and  not  be  obliged  to  see  their  wonderful  creations  go  back 
into  the  jar. 
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After  use  the  clay  should  be  well  pounded  down  and  then 
perforated  with  pencil  holes  so  that  a  sprinkling  of  water  will 
permeate  all  of  it.  After  having  been  used  two  or  three  times 
in  this  way  the  clay  Will  be  in  condition  to  make  into  tUes,  and 
a  regular  course  of  lessons  may  be  begtm. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  clay  tablets;  one  is  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  end  of  a  moist  brick  with  a  wire  or  string; 


the  other  is  to  roll  them  out  with  a  rolling-pin  upon  a  kneading 
board,  placing  the  clay  between  two  cleats  to  insure  a  uniform 
thickness.  The  tiles  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the  teacher 
or  an  older  pupil,  and  should  be  at  least  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  lesson  for  the  child  consists  in  decorating  the  tile, 
or  in  building  something  upon  it. 

One  of  the  simplest  decorations   is  made  by  impressing 
some  object.    The  earliest  pottery  was  thus  decorated,  apparently 
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with  the  end  of  a  stick.  Early  British  tiles  were  impressed  or 
incised;  in  the  latter  case  clay  of  a  different  color  was  sometimes 
pressed  into  the  cuts  to  bring  out  the  pattern  more  distinctly. 

School  children  may  make  designs  by  pressing  something 
into  the  moist  clay,  repeating  the  impression  at  uniform  dis- 
tances. Interesting  objects  to  try  in  this  way  are  the  thumb, 
a  pencil,  a  key,  a  hair-pin,  a  crochet-hook,  an  eraser,  or  the 
end  of  a  modeling  knife.  Originality  of  arrangement  in  pleasing 
designs  should  be  encouraged.  Natural  objects,  such  as  leaves, 
acorn  cups,  shells,  and  starfish  make  good  impressions.  Chil- 
dren would  be  interested  to  know  that  natural  impressions, 
centuries  old,  are  preserved  in  fossil  stones. 

The  pricking  of  lines  or  surfaces  with  a  dull  pencil  point  is 
a  valuable  exercise,  requiring  lightness  of  touch  and  good 
co-ordination.  A  pattern  is  often  much  improved  by  the  pricking 
of  the  backgrotmd. 

More  difficult  than  impressing  is  the  building  up  of  patterns 
in  low  relief.  Leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  animals  and  vase-forms 
may  be  made  in  this  way.  The  pattern  is  first  drawn  upon  the 
tile  and  then  outlined  with  long  rolls  of  clay,  keeping  the  rolls 
within  the  penciled  outlines.  Bits  of  clay  are  then  added  to 
fill  in  the  enclosed  space,  slightly  moistened  if  necessary  to  make 
them  adhere  thoroughly.  No  air  spaces  should  be  left,  but 
each  bit  should  be  firmly  pressed  into  place.  This  is  especially 
necessary  if  the  model  is  to  be  fired,  as  heat  will  cause  any  enclosed 
air  to  expand  and  burst  the  modeL 

Simple  animal  forms  may  also  be  modeled  in  the  round 
if  the  legs  are  not  too  slender.  Birds  sitting  on  nests,  turtles, 
crabs  and  alligators,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  lying  down,  may  be 
copied  from  toys  or  from  pictures.  Original  modeling  from 
memory  should  also  be  encotu'aged,  time  and  material  being 
provided  for  it.    Pottery  made  after  the  Indian  fashion  by  coiling 
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long  rolls  of  clay,  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of  children  with  a 
year's  experience  in  modeling. 

What  is  gained  by  the  intelligent  use  of  clay?  -  Observation 
and  taste  are  cultivated;  persistency,  accuracy,  neatness,  industry 
and  originality  are  encouraged;  the  muscles  are  trained  to  deli- 
cacy of  touch;  the  eye  is  taught  to  see  and  the  hand  to  express 
subtilties  of  form;  brain  power  is  developed  and  the  child  is 
made  happy. 

MARY  A.  STILLMAN 
East    Boston,   Massachusetts 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  Pesign;  the  topic  which  occupied  oiir 
attention  during  November,  is  the  topic  for  December. 
In  the  lower  grades  the  sotu'ce  of  suggestion,  the  fotmtain  of 
inspiration,  is  Christmas.  In  the  upper  grades  the  great  festival 
is  less  directly  the  center  of  interest,  but  it  is  a  potent  influence, 
and  together  with  New  Year's,  determines  the  character  of  the 
problems  chosen  for  developing  taste  and  skill. 

KINDERGARTEN 

"Not    for   us   children   did   this   tree   Krow, 
With  its  strange  sweet  fruit  on  each  laden  bough; 
For  those  we  love  we  have  made  with  care, 
£lach  pretty  thing  you  see  hanging  there. 

May  this  wonderful  tree, 

With  its  branches  wide. 
Bring  joy  to  our  friends 

At  Christmas  tide  I  " 

A  little  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  kindergartner  is 
necessary-  that  the  greatest  joy  may  be  experienced  by  the  little 
folks  in  the  preparing  for  and  celebrating  of  this  ^'Gladest  of 
birth-days  in  all  the  year!" 

The  children  are  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  being  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  is  to  hang  on  their  Christmas  tree.  They  fairly  swell  with  importance 
in  their  endeavor  to  keep  the  secret  about  the  surprises  they  have  in  store 
for  their  loved  ones.  They  are  willing  to  be  busy;  more  than  anxious  to  do 
their  best  and  oh,  so  justly  proud  of  their  results!  The  real  Christmas  spirit 
is  alive  within  them  and  what  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  them  to  be  allowed 
to  experience  the  joy  of  giving. 

Let  their  Christmas  gifts  be  made  by  adapting  what  they 
can  do  easily  and  well  rather  than  attempt  anything  unusual 
and  entirely  new. 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  so  much  can  be  accomplished  with  their  simple 
endeavors. 
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The  first-year  children  have  learned  to  arrange  parquetry  and  have  begun 
sewing.  They  have  had  the  preliminary  steps  for  designing  in  connection 
with  the  sewing. 

Early  in  the  month  they  may  begin  to  use  the  pencil  for  designing  on 
dotted  paper.  The  first  lesson  should  be  simply  to  cover  every  dot.  The 
first  lessons  with  the  brush  may  be  given  also.    It  is  wise  to  have  enamel  cover- 


I 

ings  for  the  tables  to  prevent  having  to  insist  upon  a  degree  of  caution  against 
spilling  over  that  might  dampen  the  enthusiasm.  Avoid  definite  directions. 
Let  the  children  cover  a  good  sized  piece  of  water-color  paper  (about  7x9 
inches)  with  a  wash  of  liquid  color.  They  will  naturally  wish  to  put  on  as  much 
as  possible.  After  they  have  been  allowed  to  use  the  color  from  their  own  stand- 
point, namely,  quantity,  paint  one  for  them  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  tr3ring  to  put  on  as  little  as  possible  and  to  have  it  evenly  distributed. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  TO  BE  MADE 
BY  FIRST  YEAR  CHILDREN 

Needle  case  or  twine  box  using  parquetry  for  decoration. 

Sewing  adapted  for  picture  frame,  pin  case  or  brush-broom  case.      The  simple  design 
which  they  have  had  may  be  used  for  a  sachet,  blotter,  or  match  scratcher. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN 

Picture-frame   made   by  winding  raffia  over  card   board. 

Sachet  made  from  weaving  mat.  ^ 

Work-basket  made  from  card  board  covered  with  dotted  drawing  paper  on  which 
has  been  drawn  the  simple  vertical  line  as  a  unit  of  design.* 

Blotter  and  sachet  with  the  pine  needles  as  units.  For  variety  of  units  and  arrange- 
ment No.   Ill  and  IV  may  be  used. 


Have  picture  study  in  connection  with  the  general  talks; 
the  Nativity  and  one  of  the  Madonnas  make  very  good 
subjects. 

AU  the  children  will  enjoy  mounting  one  of  each  of  these  pictures  (small 
size)  and  binding  them  jnto  a  book.  The  little  children  could  make  attractive 
covers  by  using  a  simple  wash;  the  older  children  will  enjoy  making  a  more 
elaborate  decoration. 


*When  the  four  sides  are  made  and  laced  together  as  shown  at  A,  the  bottom,  B, 
may  be  forced  down  inside,  as  far  »a  the  lowest  lacing.  The  basket  will  now  keep  its 
shape  and  is  ready  for  use. 
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Chitins  and  lanterns  made  from  colored  paper  by  ^e  chil- 
dren will  make  attractive  decorations  for  their  tree. 

"Then  spread  thy  branohee,  wonderfxil  tree, 
And  brins  the  pleasant  thought  to  me; 
Of  Him  who  came  from  His  home  above. 
The  richest  gift  of  His  Father's  love. 
He  came  to  show  us  how 

To  spread  fv  and  wide 
The  joys  of  the  holy, 
Sweet  Christmaatide. " 


A.  W.  D. 


PRIMARY 


Pictures  related  to  the  Christmas  festival,  its  history,  l^^ids, 
and  practices,  should  be  gathered  by  the  children  from  old  mag- 
azines, books,  and  other  printed  material.  Collections  of  repro- 
ductions of  masterpieces  loaned  by  the  children  or  by  the  school 
authorities,  or  by  the  library  will  help  to  make  the  occasion 
educational  in  the  best  sense.  All  this  material  will  prove  useful 
in  one  way  or  another,  suggesting  topics  for  language  lessons, 
furnishing  illustrations  for  written  work,  copies  for  lessons 
in  drawing,  elements  for  use  in  design."*"  The  best  series  of 
lessons  will  be  that  made  by  a  competent  teacher  to  meet  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  her  own  room.  But  all  competent 
teachers    welcome    suggestions,    hence    the    following:* 

FIRST  YEAR.  Draw  and  cut  out  simple  common  objects 
appropriate  to  the  season.  Use  colored  paper,  colored  pencils, 
water  color. 

The  making  and  furnishing  of  a  Christmas  tree,  outlined  last  year  in 
the  November  number,  is  the  most  effective  device  yet  discovered  for  securing 
a  large  amount  of  enthusiastic  and  successful  work  from  the  children.  One  of 
these  trees,  made  by  children  in  Dover,  Mass.,  is  reproduced  at  A.    Another 


♦The  ('hrii^tnmH  Packet  pu)>lit«hp<i  by  the  Davis  Press  \a  full  of  mateial  trietl  and 

p-i)ve<l  to  be  excellent  for  wchool  use. 
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good  device  is  Santa's  Pack.  A  tough  manila  envelope,  large  elze,  may  be 
cut  as  shown  at  B  and  folded  to  make  the  pack,  with  the  strap  to  go  over  the 
shoulder.  The  children  may  cut  out  and  color  all  sorts  of  toys  to  be  placed 
in  this  pack,  and  distributed  to  their  friends  at  Christmas. 


SECOND  YEAR.  Draw  and  cut  out  forms  which  may 
be  utilized  in  the  making  of  Christmas  decorations  and  presents. 
Use  color. 

Various  applications  of  the  star  were  given  last  year,  and  directions  for 
making  a  decorative  chain.    Two  other  decorative  chains  are  shown  at  C, 
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the  holly  being  the  motif.  The  easiest  way  to  secure  quantities  of  these  leaf- 
links  is  to  make  a  pattern  of  oak  tag  and  to  let  one  child  trace  from  it,  another 
cut  out,  another  color,  another  string  together. 

A  good  present — one  of  the  best  coming  from  a  second  grade  last  year — 
is  a  match-strike  similar  to  that  shown  at  D,  from  North 
Oxford,  Mass.     Other  good  subjects  are  sachet  packets, 
book  marks,  cards,  gift  envelopes,  Christmas  badges,  name 
slips,  name  labels,  etc. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Hake  and  decorate  simple 
objects  suitable  to  the  season.     Use  color. 

Among  the  objects  easily  made  and  always  in  demand 
at  Christmas  is  the  cornucopia.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  prettiest  received  last  year  came  from  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.     The  construction  is  shown  at  E  and  a  completed 


cornucopia  is  sketched  by  its  ade.  The  decora- 
tion may  be  varied  at  will.  Made  from  colored 
paper,  and  decorated  in  brilhcint  but  harmonious 
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color  these  objects  are  very  attractiye.  Other  forms  of  the  cornucopia  have 
been  giyen  in  previous  November  numbers.  Christmas  cards,  book  marks,  toy 
pocket  books,  calendars,  etc.,  are  good  subjects  for  this  grade.  Whatever 
the  subject  chosen,  insist  on  harmonious  coloring  and  painstaking  workman- 
ship.   The  thing  when  done  should  be  tasteful. 


GRAMMAR 

In  the  following  grades  the  subjects  selected  continue  to 
require  ruling  and  meastu-ing  material  in  two  dimensions,  foi^i' 
the  most  part;  but  the  resulting  objects  require  an  increasing 
power    of    imaging    in    three    dimensions.    They    offer    also 
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^^  opportunity  for  individuality  of  treatment.  An  increasing  emphasis 
1 4  upon  technique  should  characterize  the  work  from  grade  to  grade. 

C3 


FOURTH  YEAR.  Plan  and  make 
simple  objects  involving  but  two 
dimensions. 

Book  marks,  Christinas  tags,  Christinas 
seals,  pin  balls,  blotter  pads,  shaving  pads 
and  the  like  are  subjects  iqppropriate  to  this 
grade.  Some  bookmarks  of  novel  design 
made  from  thin  stiff  bristol  board  and 
appropriately  colored  are  shown  at  F,  and 
some  small  gummed  seals  for  Christinas 
letters  and  packages  at  6. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Plan  and  make 
simple  useful  objects  involving  but 
two  dimensions. 

Frames  of  cardboard  or  wood  for  favorite 
Christmas  pictures;  folding  screens,  small 
size  for  use  on  table  or  bureau;  triptychs 
and  the  like,  are  all  good  subjects.  Another 
is  a  memorandum  pad  for  the  home.  A 
good  one  is  shown  at  H.  The  pad  may 
be  purchased  for  a  cent,  or  made  from 
scraps  of  practice  paper.  The  back  may 
be  of  cardboard  or  of  wood.  The  sheath 
for  the  pencil  is  made  from  oak  tag  or  other 
tough  paper.  The  ornament  may  be  drawn  on  paper,  or  burnt  on  wood,  and 
color  added  to  suit  the  taste.    The  motto  may  be  omitted  if  too  difficult. 
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SIXTH  YEAR.    Plan  and  make  simple  useful  objects  involv- 
ing two  dimensions  in  planning  and  three  in  making. 

Easel  frames  for  favorite  pictures;  paper  racks;  candy  trays  and  the  like 
are  good  subjects.  Another  is  a  bracket  for  use  at  home.  The  bracket  should 
be  dengned  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  for  a  particular  place.  That 
shown  at  I  in  diagram,  and  at  J 
in  its  finished  form  was  designed 
to  hold  a  vase*  in  a  corner.  It  is 
made  from  tough  cardboard  in 
one  piece;  the  shelf  being  double 
and  securely  pasted  is  stiff  enough 
for  its  purpose.  The  bracket 
should  have  good  lines,  and  may 
be  with  or  without  other  ornament. 


SEVENTH  YEAR.  Plan 
and  make  simple  useful 
objects  involving  two  and 
three  dimensions. 

Pasteboard  boxes  for  Christmas  candy,  etc.,  and  other  objects  usually 
found  in  courses  in  "cardboard  construction"  and  elementary  handicraft  are 
excellent  subjects.*  But  boys,  by  this  time,  begin  to  long  for  more  masculine 
material.    Toy  furniture  is  good  for  this  grade.    The  plate  at  K  shows  furniture 

*8ee  "ThinsB  to  Make/'  in  Helpful  Reference  Material,  p.  251. 
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Ccouring" 
£>ox 


sUk. 


.         ,-    To  bold  a 
^'^^^   ^*         bnoM  brick 


3*«k. 


5i-- 


made  by  a  grammar  school  boy  from  thin 
wood.  The  construction  is  so  evident  that  a 
working  drawing  seems  hardly  necessary. 
Lay  out  each  piece  on  manila  paper  first; 
cut  oot  the  drawings  and  use  them  as 
patterns  in  getting  out  the  parts  in  wood. 
The  ornaments  may  be  easily  cut  with  a 
curved  gouge,  or  a  "bracket  saw."  If 
wood  construction  seems  impossible  the 
writing  pad  is  a  good  subject.  See  L. 
Cover  a  card  for  the  back  of  the  pad;  add 
the  comers  (paper  oblong,  folded,  wrapped 
around) ;  then  add  the  back  paper,  to  cover 
the  ragged  edges  of  construction. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Plan  and  make 
some  object  of  use  in  the  home. 

A  Scouring  Box  is  suggested.  Get  out 
the  parts  as  shown  in  the  diagram  M.    Nail 
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the  parts  together  as  shown  at  5.  The  bbz  is  wide  enough  to  hold  the 
brick,  a  cloth,  and  a  cork.  The  box  when  not  in  use  is  hung  upon  the 
wall  near  the  sink.    When  laid  on  a  table  and  turned  about,  the  blade  of  the 


knife  to  be  scoured  rests  upon  the  wedge  and  the  cloth  and  brick  are  in  the 
most  convenient  position  for  use. 

Supplementary  work  is  suggested  by  illustration  O,  Note  Book  Covers 
made  by  grammar  pupils  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  I. 
Gates,   principal   of  the   Pleasant  Street  School.'*' 

NINTH  YEAR.    Plan  and  make  some  object  of  use   in 
the  home. 


*For  a  detcription  of  them  covers  see  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gates,  p.  267. 
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A  clock  case  is  recommended.    The  case  shown  in  diagram  at  P  and 
completed  at  Q,  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  is  a  clock  case  and  bracket 


^CUi>iis"Piock(Vse 


This  ce^^e  offers  txd  opporlrunilry 
for  fun?  fttructurai  dejic^n  e^t  A , 
3anclC.     it  may  ^>erv«  A3  » 
bracket  or  5heU  for  hoUm^ 
dlv>  a  vase  or  »UtaeH:e^ — » 


combined.    The  ornamental  shield  above  the  clock,  and  the  ornamental  tail 
below  it,  offer  opportunity  for  design. 

Supplementary  work  is  suggested  in  illustration  R,  namely  waste  baskets 
of  cardboard  or  thin  wood,  put  together  with  raffia  or  thongs  of  leather.  These 
baskets  were  made  by  the  boys  at  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  under  the 
direction  of  Luther  W.  Turner. 
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HIGH 
FREE  HAND 

I.    Paint  border  of  text  previously  drawn. 

Give  one  lesson  in  painting  color  schemes  before  painting  the  design. 
Give  one  problem  for  the  entire  class  to  solve.  This  may  be  selected  from 
the  following: 

TWO  COLOR  SCHEMES. 

(1 )  Closely  related  colors: — 
as  Green-yellow  and  Green. 

(2)  Complementary  colors: — 

as  Red-orange  and  Green-blue. 

THREE  COLOR  SCHEMES. 

(1)  Associated  colors: — 

as  Yellow-orange  and  Yellow-green 
balanced  on  a  yellow  background. 

(2)  Disi*ociated  colon*: — 

as  Red-orange  and  Yellow-green 
balanced  on  a  Violet  background. 


By  following  these  relations,  i.  e.,  a  single  given  problem,  but  using  different 
colors  from  those  mentioned    in  the  schemes   given   above,   various  effects 
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may  be  produced  and  a  great  variety  in  the  colored  borders  be  the  result. 
Use  the  color  wheel,  previously  drawn,  to  study  out  the  combinations  of 
colors  to  be  painted. 

Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  design  must  attract  the  attention  as  a  whole; 
that  no  part  must  stand  out  more  than  the  rest.  This  effect  is  obtained 
by  keeping  the  values  and  intensities  equal,  and  in  the  right  proportion  to  the 


area  to  be  covered  by  the  color.  It  is  easier  to  get  pleasing  effects  with  neutral 
colors;  good  efifejcts  may  be  produced  with  bright  colors  when  these  are  painted 
in  the  right  relation  to  one  another. 

When  each  pupil  has  a  color  scheme,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
teacher,  have  him  paint  in  the  design.  In  painting  the  design  paint  one  color 
at  a  time ;  i.  e.,  all  the  flowers  or  fruit  first,  all  the  leaves  and  stems  next.  If 
a  background  is  used  caution  must  be  given  against  painting  out  the  stems 
or  over  into  the  pattern.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  outside  the  forms  of 
the  design. 
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n.    Outline  the  pattern. 

The  outline  may  be  in  black  or  in  gold  ink.  The  line  in  either  case  must 
be  firm  and  of  equal  width.    Avoid  thin  lines.    A  stub  pen  giyes  a  good  line. 

m.    Passe-partout  or  mount  the  text. 

If  the  process  of  passe-partouting  is  taught  it  is  necessary  to  provide  glass, 
tape,  back  and  hangers.  These  may  be  bought  by  the  pupils  for  ten  cents 
each  for  the  size  of  the  text  given  in  this  outline,  spring  clothes-pins  are  he^ 
f  ul  in  keeping  the  glass,  text  and  back  in  position  while  binding  on  the  tape.  The 
long  opposite  edges  should  be  bound  first;  the  short  edges  with  the  comers 
mitred  should  be  bound  last. 

If  mounted  on  cover-board  care  must  be  taken  to  select  a  color  harmonious 
with  the  design.  Japanese  mounting  paper  is  good  for  this  purpose  as  it  comes 
in  neutral  colors  and  artistic  texture. 

MECHANICAL 

I.    Plate  7.    Working  drawings  of 
free-hand.    See  illustration  No.  i. 


Tvchntc*!  sktlchin^.rcv«h»nd.  f'-ncp**  p«tn»^  Awnib«>«d  •«<  *U  .•«u»_ 
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Before  beginning  the  study  of  projection  it  is  important  to  review  the 
simple  forms  of  the  working  drawing  in  order  to  emphasize  the  following  points : 

(1)  Position  of  views  and  names. 

(2)  Projection  of  one  view  to  another. 

(3)  Position  of  dimension  lines. 

(4)  Names  of  solids,  their  shapes  and  forms  taken  in  projection:  i.  e.,  all 
right  prisms  resting  on  the  base  are  oblong  in  front  view;  all  righrpyra- 
mids  resting  on  the  base  are  triangles  in  front  view,  etc. 

In  drawing  this  plate  let  each  pupil  design  it;  fix  position  and  size  of  views 
and  draw  the  figures  in  free-hand.    Do  not  copy  the  reproduction.    Study  the 


I    PROB.  I. 

I 

i 


OBTAIN  SIDE 
MEW  or  PRISN 


OBTAIN  TOP 
VIEW  Of  WEDQE 
Q 


PR03.  2. 


OBTAIN  TOP    riEW  OP 
REOTANQI  LAR 


l/^i\l 


^ 


DIAMETER  OF 
Oil  IOUM8CRIBINQ 
CIRCLE   I  |. 


r  AhO 


OBTAIN  FRONT 

OP  PENTAOONlAL 
2i' 


r  HIQ1 


SIDE  VIEW 
PRISM 


directions  given  in  Anthony,  Page  22,  Section  29,  for  conventions  in  use  of  lines. 

A  good  article  on  this  subject  appeared  in  "The  Manual  Training  Magazine,'* 

Jan.  1907,  published  by  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.,  entitled,  "Standard 

Drafting  Conventions  for  a  Mechanical  Arts  IQgh  School*'  by  Charles  B.  Howe. 

n.    Plate  8.    Orthographic  Projection.    Anthony,  page  129, 
Problems  i,  2,  3,  4.    See  illustration  No.  2. 

Before  beginning  the  subject  of  Projection  in  a  scientific,  technical  manner 
it  is  important  that  the  pupils  have  a  knowledge  of  the  geometrical  figures 
and  thdr  constructions;  the  type  solids;  simple  working  drawings  and  their 
conventions;  and  position  of  planes  of  projection.  All  but  the  last  part  of 
the  subject  should  have  been  learned  in  the  grammar  grades.    To  teach  the 
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position  of  planes  and  views  upon  them,  a  cage  made  with  a  wooden  frame 
covered  with  wire  netting,  upon  which  drawings  can  be  made  in  white  chalk 
is  useful.  The  sides  of  the  cage  which  represent  the  planes  are  hinged  together 
and  may  be  revolved.      Read  Anthony,  Chapt.  V.  through  section  96.      In 


Fig.  107. 


drawing  the  problems  always  number  every  point  in   all  views. 
65,  Fig.  107.    See  illustration  No.  3. 


See    Page 


Learn  and  understand  the  following  rules: — 

(1)  A  projection  of  a  point  is  always  a  point  at  either  end  of  a  stnught 
line,  which  is  perpendicular  to  a  trace.  (A  trace  is  the  line  of  inter- 
section between  the  planer,  and  is  called  Ground  Line,  or  Horizontal 
trace;    Vertical    profile   trace;    Horisontal   profile    trace.) 

(2)  The  projection  of  a  line  is  either  a  point  or  a  line. 

(3)  The  projection  of  a  surface  is  either  a  line  or  a  surface. 

(4)  A  line  shows  its  true  length  only  on  the  plane  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
and  one  of  its  projections  will  always  be  a  line  iwrallel  to  a  trace. 

(5)  A  surface  shows  its  true  size  and  shape  only  upon  the  plane  to  which 
it  is  parallel. 


Note: — Text  Book  used  in  this  course,   "Elenients  of  Mechanical  Drawing," 
Gardner  C.  Anthony.     Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  Boston.     Price  11.60. 
Plates  reproduced  by  permission  of  D.  C.  He&th  &  Co. 

M.  B.  S. 


by 
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FOR  DECEMBER  WORK 

Christmas  Stories 

Bible,  Luke  ii;  Matthew  ii;  December  numbers  of  the  Book;  Bailey. 
1902;  Mackenzie,   1903;  Hayes,   1904;  Moore,  1905;  Campbell,    1906, 

Christmas  Symbols 

Christmas  Packet,  The  Davis  Press,  Publishers;  Book,  December  1901; 
December  1905,  December  1906. 

Christmas  Gifts  by  the  Children 
Bailey,  Book,  December  1901. 

Christmas  Cards 

Book,  December  1902;  December  1904. 

Calendars 

Book,  January  numbers,  1902,  1903,  1904. 

Lettering 

Perry,  Book,    January   1904;    Haney,  Book,  January   1904;   Daniels, 
Book,  May   1905.     See  also  Outlines  in  October  number,   1905;  and 
Supplement,  Christmas  number,  1906. 
The  Teaching  of  Lettering,  Brown,  Council  Year-Book,  1906. 

Things  to  Make 

Described  and  illustrated  in  the  Book.  Articles  by  Brown,  Newell,  Jenks, 
in  December  1905;  Messenger,  November  1905;  Sanford,  April  1906; 
Soper,  May  1906.  See  also  Outlines  in  November  and  December  numbers 
of  the  Book. 

Primary  Hand  Work,  Seegmiller;  Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling,  Lars- 
son;  Problems  in  Woodworking,  Murray;  Industrial  Work  for  Public 
Schools,  Holton  and  Rollins;  Educative  Handwork  Manuals,  Chamberlain. 
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HERE  is  a  good  thing  to  make  for  your  mother.  She  is 
always  looking  for  holders  and  table  mats,  especially  inex- 
pensive and  modest  table  mats.  The  mat  shown  in  the  illustration 
and  here  described  comes  from  Omaha,  Neb.  Miss  Mima  C. 
Doyle  tells  us  how  to  make  it. 


RAFFIA  TABLE  MAT 

A  very  pretty  and  practical  raffia  mat  can  be  woven  by  little  hands,  to 
be  used  at  the  home  table  to  set  a  hot  dish  or  tea-pot  upon. 

Find  a  piece  of  medium  weight  card-board  8  1-2  inches  square.  Upon 
this  square  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  draw  a  circle  71-2  inches  in 
diameter;  in  the  center  of  this,  draw  another  circle  i  5-8  inches  in  diameter. 
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This  done,  divide  the  circttmference  into  33  parts,  (points  about  3-4  of  an 
inch  apart).  From  the  middle  point  of  the  card,  draw  the  33  radii  to  these 
points,  "^th  an  awl  or  small  punch  perforate  the  card  at  the  outer  f nds 
of  the  radii;  also  upon  the  inner  circle  at  all  points  where  the  lines  intersect. 

The  raffia  to  be  used  may  be  of  the  natural  color  or  one  or  more  of  the 
many  beautiful  shades  now  obtainable.  The  natural  color  is  recommended. 
With  a  large-eyed  worsted  needle,  threaded  with  raffia,  sew  in  the  warp-threads 
from  beneath  an  inner  hole  to  an  outer  hole,  i ;  then  down  and  up  at  the  next 
hole,  2;  then  back  to  the  small  circle;  and  so  on  until  the  warp  is  stretched. 
Then  commence  the  weaving  of  the  woof-threads  from  the  center  round  and 
round,  until  the  outer  edge  is  reached.  Upon  the  back  of  the  mat  pass  a  thread 
underneath  the  two  circles  catching  the  threads  in  order  that  they  may  not 
sfip  off  when  the  card  is  trimmed  for  use. 

How  cut  away  the  outer  edge  of  the  card  close  to  the  circular  mat,  and 
trim  out  the  small  piece  from  the  center.  Whip  the  outer  and  inner  edges  with 
raffia,  by  sewing  over  and  over  the  edge  strands,  thus  making  a  solid  narrow 
border.  Cover  the  under  side  of  the  mat  with  a  circular  piece  of  heavy  paper, 
glued  or  pasted  on.    Such  mats  are  serviceable  and  cost  less  than  five  cents  each. 

Another  useful  object  is  a  Book  Stall.  It  is  not  so  difficult 
to  make  as  a  book  case,  and  affords  an  evident  opportunity  for 
design  in  the  modification  and  adornment  of  the  ends.  The  ^'blank" 
is  described  and  illustrated  for  us  by  Mr.  McKinney,  as  follows: 

Here  is  a  convenient  book  stall  which  may  stand  free  in  the  library  or  be 
put  against  a  wall. 

A  very  simple  design  is  given  but  the  top  and  bottom  should  be  designed 
to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  Five  pieces  of  board  and  twenty 
X  1-4'  round  head  screws  are  required. 

1.  Get  out  the  two  ends  (3  pes.  1-2"  z  8^  z  19  3-4^,  according  to  design; 
the  lower  shelf  (i  pc.  1-2'  z  8'  z  17^ ;  and  the  two  pieces  for  the  trough  (i  pc. 
1-2'  z  5  1-2*  z  17*  and  i  pc.  i-a*  z  6*'  z  17^. 

2.  Screw  the  two  pieces  for  the  trough  together,  the  larger  lapping  over 
the  narrower  piece.  This  will  give  a  right  angled  trough,  each  nde  5  i-a' 
wide  on  the  inside. 

3.  Bore  the  holes  for  the  screws  of  the  bottom  shelf  2"  from  the  bottom 
of  the  end  pieces.    See  side  view. 

4.  Ten  inches  (zo'')  above  this  shelf,  find  the  center  of  the  end;  bore  a 
screw  hole.    This  will  locate  the  angle  of  the  trough. 
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5.  At  45^  angle,  draw  a  line  from  this  center  point  to  the  edge  on  each 
side.  This  will  show  where  the  screws  should  be  placed  to  hold  the  trough 
in  place.    Be  very  careful  that  the  two  sides  of  the  trough  form  a  right  angle. 

6.  Put  the  whole  together  with  screws. 

If  the  stall  stands  in  the  center  of  a  room  (that  is,  not  against  the  wall), 
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it  will  be  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  books  alternately.  Thus  the  titles 
of  half  the  books  will  be  facing  you  on  whichever  side  you  may  happen  to  stand. 
A  similar  arrangement  may  be  used  on  the  bottom  shelf  but  not  so  conyenientf7. 

This  book  stall  was  designed  for  a  particular  set  of  books  and  the  size 
given  fitted  a  certain  recess  in  my  room.  Each  boy  would  better  change  the 
dimensions  to  suit  his  own  needs. 

All  the  joints  are  butt  joints,  but  the  pinned  mortise  and  tenon  joint 
may  be  used  to  advantage. 


C.  E.  McKINHEY,  Jr. 
Newark,  Ntw  Jersey 
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DOROTHY 

One  of  the  best  play-dresses  a  child  can  have  is  a  bloomer 
suit,  so  that  we  will  next  make  Dorothy  one  of  these  little  suits 
which  consists  of  a  short  dress  and  bloomers. 

Chambray  or  fancy  gingham  makes  a  very  attractive  suit. 
The  one  I  am  about  to  describe  was  made  of  dark  green  cham- 
bray and  trimmed  with  white  braid. 

The  bloomeiBy  figure  i,  should  be  cut  with  the  line  a-b  on  a  lengthwise 
fold  of  jour  doth.  Two  of  these  should  of  course  be  cut  to  make  two  legs 
of  the  bloomers. 
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The  length  of  the  leg  from  the  waist  a  to  the  bottom  b  should  be  tiiree 
and  one-half  inches,  and  across  the  bottom  from  b  to  d  should  be  two  and  one- 
half  inches. 

The  top  is  a  straight  line  two  and  five-eighths  inches  long  a  to  c,  while 
through  the  widest  part  from  e  to  f  the  bloomers  should  measure  three  and 
three-eighths  inches.    Make  the  seam  c-e  two  inches  long. 

Each  leg  of  the  bloomers  should  be  sewed  separately  from  d  to  e  but  should 
be  sewed  together  so  that  c  and  e  of  each  leg  will  come  together  except  one 
and  one-half  inches  which  should  be  left  open  for  Che  placket.  Hem  the  placket 
and  turn  the  bottom  of  each  leg  up  about  one-eighth  inch  and  run  a  gathering 
string  in. 

The  seams  of  this  suit  were  sewed  up  once  and  overcasted  as  the  material 
was  rather  stiff  and  heavy  for  French  seams.  A  binding  three-fourths  inch 
wide  and  large  enough  for  your  doll  should  be  cut  and  put  on  in  the  same  way 
as  the  petticoat  binding  described  in  the  previous  article.  You  can  have  a 
button  and  button-hole  or  you  can  fasten  the  bloomers  on  with  a  pin. 

The  dress  is  cut  with  a  whole  front  and  back.  Cut  the  front,  figure  2, 
five  and  three-fourths  inches  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  g-h,  and  six  and  one-half  inches  from  the  shoulder  k  to  the  bottom 
m.  The  under-arm  seams  n-o  should  be  four  and  three-fourths  inches  and 
the  shoulder  seams  seven-eighths  inch  long.  From  n  to  n  across  the  front 
measures  five  and  five-eighths  inches,  and  across  the  bottom  in  a  straight 
line  from  o  to  o  should  be  eight  and  one-fourth  inches. 

The  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  would  be  the  same  for  the  back, 
figure  3,  as  for  the  front.  From  the  neck  p  in  the  back  to  the  bottom  r  should 
be  six  inches,  and  from  the  shoulder  s  to  the  bottom  t  six  and  one-half  inches. 
From  n  to  n  across  the  back  is  four  and  one-half  inches,  and  across  the  bottom 
in  a  straight  line  from  o  to  o  should  be  six  and  three-quarters  inches. 

The  sleeve,  figure  4,  is  three  and  one-half  inches  from  the  notch  u  to  the 
bottom  V,  and  tlie  seam  w  to  x  two  and  one-eighth  inches.  The  top  in  a 
straight  line  w  to  w  should  be  five  and  three-fourths  and  the  bottom  x  to  x 
five  inches. 

As  was  mentioned  before,  all  the  seams  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  overcasted.  The  placket  which  should  be  three  inches  long  and  cut  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  is  finished  with  a  narrow  hem.  The  bottom  of  the 
dress  should  have  a  half-inch  hem.  The  bottoms  of  the  sleeves  and  the  neck 
can  be  turned  in  and  a  gathering  string  put  in  the  size  to  fit  your  doll's  wrists 
and  neck. 
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Sew  the  sleeyes  in  in  the  usual  way  as  described  in  a  previous  article  on 
the  night-gown.  A  belt  is  made  by  taking  a  strip  of  cloth  seven-eighths  inch 
wide  and  ten  inches  long,  and,  after  folding  it  through  the  middle  lengthwise 
and  turning  in  the  raw  edges,  over-sewing  it  as  in  figure  5.  A  small  button 
and  button-hole  complete  the  belt. 

White  braid  can  be  sewed  around  the  neck  and  down  the  left  side,  (see 
photograph),  which  gives  the  suit  the  appearance  of  a  little  side-closing  dress. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
West  Newtoo,  MasMchuMtts 
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INDUSTRIAL  education  still  holds  first  place  wherever  words 
are  being  poured  out  on  long-suffering  teachers.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek :  *'He  that  hath  knowledge  spareth  his  words!" 
We  do  not  yet  know  just  what  we  want,  in  these  United  States, 
in  the  way  of  industrial  education;  if  we  did,  talk  would  dry  up, 
and  something  more  substantial  would  appear.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  great  convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago  December  fifth, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education,  will  not  multiply  words  without  coming 
to  a  few  definite  conclusions.  The  Society  has  sought  the  views 
of  three  hundred  manufacturers  and  labor  men,  and  has  dis- 
covered that  ''a  large  majority  of  both  classes  favor  strongly 
the  introduction  of  public  trade  and  technical  schools."  Inas- 
much as  professional  people  favor  the  same  type  of  education, 
it  would  seem  safe  to  assume  a  sufficient  backing  of  public  senti- 
ment and  to  go  ahead.  Germany,  France  and  England  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  this  field,  and  the  results  of  their 
dear-bought  experiences  are  open  to  us.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense  let  us  move  on.    It  is  more  blessed  to  do  than  to  talk. 

4L  Meanwhile  let  us  not  forget  that  the  foundations  for  whatever 
may  be  done  in  industrial  schools,  trade  schools,  or  technical 
universities,  are  being  laid,  and  must  forever  continue  to  be  laid 
in  the  public  schools.  Through  the  language  and  literary  studies, 
through  the  mathematical  and  nature  studies,  through  drawing, 
design  and  handicraft,  these  schools  lead  to  the  more  advanced 
courses  which  prepare  for  the  'beamed  professions,"  the  scien- 
tific occupations,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  arts.  If  the  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  better  industrial  training  for  the  masses 
would  only  listen  to  public  school  teachers  they  would  learn 
something  worth  considering,  namely,  that  an  hour  a  day  devoted 
to  nature  study,  and  an  hour  a  day  devoted  to  drawing  and  an 
hour  a  day  devoted  to  handicraft,  would  yield  better  returns 
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in  ten  years,  than  any  number  of  technical  schools  of  high  school 
grade,  and  cost  the  public  treasury  about  one-tenth  as  much. 
Half  of  the  time  for  the  ^'humanities/'  and  half  the  time  for  the 
^communities," — with  their  seething  industrial  life  set  in  the 
midst  of  God's  out-of-doors, — would  seem  to  be  a  fair  division 
of  the  school  time.  As  it  is,  the  arts  are  given,  on  the  average, 
hardly  a  paltry  hour  a  week.  What  wonder  the  French  accuse 
us  of  insincerity  and  stupidity  in  our  attempts  to  teach  drawing 
and  handicraft, — S/en  siupldel    Pas  serleuxl 

4L  One  of  the  brightest  men  engaged  in  educational  service  in 
the  United  States  is  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachutetts  Board  of  Education,  which  means,  being  inter- 
preted, something  more  than  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  other  commonwealths.  In  an  address  on  Indus- 
trial Education,  not  long  ago,  he  gave  the  following  as  Essentials 
of  Industrial  Efficiency: 

I.    A  General  Knowledge  of  Industrial  processes  and  productive  industries, 
a.    Handiness  with  tools. 

3.  Readiness  to  adapt  means  to  ends  (gumption). 

4.  Readiness  in  computation. 

5.  Command  of  English. 

6.  Command  of   drawing    (precise    and    accurate   working    drawings). 

7.  Knowledge  of  materials  (history  of  art). 

8.  Ideas  of  cost. 

9.  Ideas  of  organization  (loyalty). 

10.  Sense  of  obligation.  Employer  and  employed.   Producer  and  consumer. 
Needs: 

A  motive  for  productive  effort. 

He  who  meditates  even  briefly  upon  these  ten  essentials 
and  an  eleventh,  will  see  that  such  work  as  The  School  Arts  Book 
has  been  advocating  during  the  six  years  of  its  happy  existence, 
is  calculated  to  conserve  them  all,  and  the  last  not  least 
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4L  The  ''motive  for  productive  effort"  during  November  and 
December  is  ''good  will  toward  men."  The  Outline  is  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  everybody,  at  Christmas,  wants  to  do 
something  fine  for  somebody  else;  and  it  offers  a  variety  of 
exercises,  unrivalled  in  interest  and  in  educational  values.    The 


contributed  articles  offer  further  suggestions  for  work  worth 
while,  and  no  little  food  for  thought. 

€L  All  the  contributed  articles  are  the  fruit  of  experience;  they 
are  nel-feflectiofis-of  tfaeoriee,  nor  records  of  visions.  They 
represent  the  winnowed  wheat  of  thoughtful  workers,  and  are 
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therefore  good  seed  for  sowing  broadcast.  Hiss  Goldsworthy's 
lantern  is  so  good  a  problem  from  every  point  of  view,  that  I 
want  to  second  her  motion,  so  to  speak,  by  presenting  an  illus- 
tration of  other  solutions  of  the  same  problem,  worked  out  under 
the  direction  of  Hiss  Annette  J.  Warner,  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Fitchburg,  Hass. 

4L  But  the  November  number,  although  it  contains  the  December 
Outline,  is  after  all  the  Thanksgiving  Number.  This  fact  is 
emphasized  by  the  frontispiece,  a  decoration  by  Hr.  Henry  G. 
Keller,  teacher  of  painting  in  water-color  and  of  pen-and-ink 
drawing  in  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  The  design  first  appeared 
upon  the  cover  of  Hr.  Keller's  annotmcement  of  his  summer 
classes  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  1907.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  four-tone  effect  produced  by  two  printings.  Unusual  skill  is 
shown  in  utilizing  the  color  of  the  paper.  That  one  gray  is 
forced  to  serve  as  the  shadow  on  horses,  wheat  sheaves,  and  the 
grotmd  itself,  as  the  tone  of  flesh  in  shadow,  and  as  distant 
foliage,  and  yet  without  doing  violence  to  our  sense  of  propriety. 
^'Everything  is  an  impossibility  tmtil  somebody  does  it." 

01  The  Calendar  for  the  month  echoes  the  same  idea— Harvest 
Home.  The  last  load  is  going  to  the  barn  in  the  twilight.  Draw 
the  sky  first  with  the  side  of  the  crayon  and  add  the  dapple  of 
clouds  with  the  end  of  the  crayon.  Hake  the  distance  with 
the  thumb.  Draw  with  the  eraser  to  produce  the  load,  the  walls, 
and  near-by  masses.  Add  with  white,  the  light  in  the  road. 
With  charcoal  draw  the  wheels,  the  horse's  head,  the  men,  and 
the  boy  waving  his  hat.  Strong  touches  of  the  charcoal  will 
give  the  tree,  leaves,  and  other  detail.  The  calendar  itself  is 
laid  out  with  charcoal  and  the  lettering  added  with  chalk. 

All  the  tail-pieces  for  this  number,  and  the  cover  stamp 
as  well,  emphasize  the  element  which  appeals  most  strongly 
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to  children  during  the  month  of  November.  These  designs  will 
help  in  preparation  of  attractive  Thanksgiving  papers  and  souvenirs. 

€1  The  teacher  who  is  already  b^;inning  to  look  for  attractive 
Holiday  material  will  find  Mr.  Alfred  Bartlett^s  latest  catalogue  a 
source  of  satisfaction.  It  is,  as  usual,  full  of  good  things.  The 
Calendars,  Greetings,  *' Comhill  Dodgers,''  Bodks,  Letter-Leaflets, 
Friend-to-Friend  Cards,  and  other  publications  described  in  it  are 
unique  and  beautifuL  Mr.  Bartletfs  address  is  69  Comhill, 
Boston. 

01  All  who  have  had  to  do  with  schoolroom  decoration  have 
felt  the  need  of  material  of  incontestable  excellence  in  color 
to  enrich  the  wall  spaces.  Such  material  is  at  last  beginning 
to  appear.  The  University  Art  Shop  of  Evanston,  111.,  offers 
fac-simile  reproductions,  16x24,  irom  drawings  in  color  by 
that  skilful  modem  master,  Jules  Gu6rin.  Four  of  these  prints, 
reduced  to  miniature,  are  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers, 
reproduced  in  this  number  of  The  School  Arts  Book,  that  our 
readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  color  schemes  which  these 
decorative  drawings  offer.  They  are  warm  and  cheerful,  just 
right  to  illuminate  a  dull  comer. 

€l[  By  the  way,  why  have  all  the  school  work  in  prose  this  year? 
Children  are  fond  of  rhymes.  Let  your  children  try  to  express 
themselves  rhythmically.  Perhaps  they  will  do  as  well  as  some 
sixth  grade  boys  and  girls  did  in  the  elementary  school  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  a  year  or  two  ago.  Here  are 
a  few  samples: 

The  autumn  has  come,  the  trees  are  bare; 
The  squirrel  is  getting  ef  nuts  his  share; 
The  birds  have  akeady  ceased  their  song, 
And  the  wind  is  whistling  the  whole  day  long. 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 
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The  glorious  autumn  days  have  come; 
The  bees  have  stopped  their  busy  hum; 
The  leaves  are  dropping  from  the  trees, 
And  the  grass  is  bending  in  the  breeze, 
The  leaves  are  turning  gold  and  red. 
And  dropping  to  their  winter  bed. 
Each  day  is  growing  a  little  shorter. 
And  the  farmers  dare  not  loiter. 
Each  day  is  growing  colder, 
And  the  wind  is  growing  bolder. 
♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

The  squirrels  their  nuts  are  storing, 

The  wind  will  soon  be  roaring. 

While  the  crows  are  calling, 

And  the  brown  oak  leaves  are  falling, 

Heavy  frosts  are  descending. 

The  auttmin  days  are  ending. 
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rr  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  the  note-book  covers 
recommended  in  the  OutUne,  I  received  the  following: 

Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I., 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :  Oct.  2,  1907. 

The  ordinaxy  manila  covered  note-book  becomes  anything  but  a  thing 
of  beauty  before  the  average  boy  has  used  it  a  month;  and  its  broken  covers 
and  crumpled  comers  often  make  it  positively  ugly  long  before  it  is  filled. 
Moreover  at  the  end  of  the  year  many  books  are  but  partially  full  and  much 
unused  paper  is  thrown  away  or  at  best  torn  out  for  scribblhig  paper. 

For  several  years  our  Seventh  and  Bighth  grades  have  kept  all  notes  on 
perforated  paper  in  'TTniversity"  note  book  covers,  the  latter  remaining  the 
piopeity  of  the  school  and  unused  paper  being  returned  to  the  school  supply. 
The  results  are  most  satisfactory.  Notes  for  all  subjects  are  in  one  book  and 
wen  protected  by  rigid  covers.  The  requirement  of  neat  work  can  be  enforced, 
since  untidy  leaves  can  be  removed,  rewritten  and  replaced.  The  expense, 
however,  twenty-five  cents  per  cover  or  $12.00  for  a  room  of  forty-eight 
pupils,  is  somewhat  of  an  objection  to  their  universal  use  in  grammar  schools. 

Last  year  we  made  sets  of  covers  practically  equal  in  workmanship  to 
the  factory  made  article  and  much  more  attractive  in  appearance,  since  various 
colored  cloths  were  used  in  place  of  the  uniform  black.  Each  pupil  stamped 
his  cover  on  the  inside  with  the  school  department's  book  mark  and  added 
the  words,  '<Made  and  presented  by,**  followed  by  his  own  name.  When  com- 
pleted and  attractively  displayed  on  the  school  room  wall,  the  teachers  of 
grades  Five  and  Six  were  summoned  and  a  pupil  previously  elected  as  spokes- 
man presented  the  sets  to  them  for  the  pupils  of  their  respective  grades. 

It  will  be  hard  to  tell  who  gained  most  real  delight  from  it  all — the  pupils 
who  created  and  presented,  the  teachers  who  received,  or  the  little  boys  and 
girls  who  are  now  using  and  enjoying  these  beautiful  and  useful  gifts.  Certain 
it  is  that  from  the  financial  point  of  view  the  experiment  was  a  great  success, 
for  the  cost  was  almost  exactly  five  and  one-half  cents  per  cover,  or  less  than 
five  dollars  for  the  eighty-eight,  as  against  $22.00  had  we  purchased  them  at 
wholesale.  Tou  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  for  an  account  of  how  they 
were  made  and  I  gladly  respond  in  the  hope  that  the  pleasure  our  young  arti- 
sans enjoyed  may  be  multiplied  in  the  experiences  of  many  of  the  big  family 
of  School  Arts  boys  and  girls. 

FiiBt,  then,  Ihe  material.    For  eighty-eight  covers  we  shall  require: 

12  sheets  book-cover  pasteboard,  26^  x  38'  @  8  cto.  $  .96 

15  yds.  binders'  cloth,  assorted  colors,  @  14  cts,  2 .  10 
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5  yds.  buckram,  assorted  colors,  @  25  cts.  $1 .  25 

z  box  <*solidhed"  eyelets,  .  25 

2  lb.  box  Day's  Diamond  paste,  .  25 

White  paper,  estimated,  .  10 


Total  cost,  $4 .  91 

For  paste,  coopers'  glue  is  best  But  it  must  be  prepared  in  a  double 
boiler  and  applied  hot,  conditions  which  rule  it  out  of  the  ordinary  school 
room.  Prepared  liquid  glue  makes  an  expensive  substitute  and  an  unsatis- 
factory one,  if  used  cold.  Library  paste  is  good  but  costly.  After  much 
experiment  we  solved  the  riddle  by  buying  the  paper  hangers'  paste  named 
above.  Any  child  can  prepare  enough  for  the  whole  school  by  adding  three 
to  four  parts  of  warm  water.  The  two  poimds  make  four  or  five  quarts, 
and  should  be  prepared  only  in  such  quantities  as  will  be  used  the  same  day. 
The  cloth  and  buckram,  which  come  in  38^  widths,  can  be  purchased, 
as  can  the  pasteboard,  of  any  large  school  supply  house  or  book-bindery. 
Since  judicious  planning  would  save  much  material,  it  is  best  that  the  teacher 
or  a  reliable  pupil  mark  off  the  material  with  pencil  and  straight-edge  and 
have  volimteers  cut  it  up  some  days  beforehand,  the  boards  into  rectangles 
12  z-2^  X  9  3-4^,  from  one  of  which  each  pupil  will  then  cut,  during  the  first 
lesson,  the  four  pieces  necessary  for  this  cover.  And  similarly  with  the  cloth . 
For  tools,  each  pupil  will  need  a  sharp  jack  or  sloyd  knife,  pencil,  ruler, 
newspaper  or  other  protection  for  desk,  thin  board  on  which  to  cut  the  paste- 
board, and  piece  of  clean  white  cloth.  For  the  school  as  a  whole,  procure 
a  dozen  bristle  brushes  from  i^  to  2^  wide,  a  dozen  cups  for  paste,  a  saddler's 
punch  (No.  5),  exact  size  of  eyelets,  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  with  hole  to  receive 
screw  (Nos.  8,  10),  a  half-dozen  each  of  flat  head  and  round  head  screws  of 
such  size  wire  as  will  just  slip  into  the  eyelets,  two  or  three  hammers,  and 
a  six  foot  straight  edge  for  marking  off  material  and  to  guide  the  knife  in 
le  large  pasteboard.  Begin  to  have  pupils  collect  these  tools  several 
dvance.  The  saddlers'  punch  and  screw?  may  have  to  be  purchased, 
d  cost  not  over  twenty  to  thirty  cents. 

age  to  work  in  periods  of  not  less  than  an  hour  each,  preferably  the 
of  the  day,  and  if  possible  in  divisions  of  not  over  twenty-four  pupils, 
is  not  imperative,  our  work  having  been  done  by  a  division  of  forty- 
ve  paste  mixed  and  distributed  and  materials  passed  before  the  period, 
ime  and  avoid  confusion.  If  pupils  select  colors,  see  that  they  get 
ill  be  reasonably  harmonious.    Insist  that  the  paste  be  applied  evenly 
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And  canftilly  to  the  Teiy  edge  of  each  piece  of  doth  and  paper.    This  is  impor- 
tant.   And  it  is  eqnallj  important  that  each  piece  be  smoothed  down  care- 
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ftsUy  and  persistently  with  a  dean  doth  to  insure  freedom  from  wrinkles  and 
tan  contact  when  dry. 

The  Tarious  steps  in  the  construction  of  the  covers  will  occupy  the  average 
dasi  for  three  or  four  weeks,  if  restricted  to  the  sixty  to  ninety  minutes  of 
drawing  or  manual  training  time  ustudly  available  for  such  work.    It  is  impera- 
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tiTe  that  the  teacher  make  at  least  one  cover  before  attempting  it  with  the 
dais. 

On  the  back  of  the  piece  of  buckram,  a  b  c  d,  in  No.  i,  draw  the  mid-line, 
m  n.  Cover  buckram  with  paste  and  assemble  pasteboards  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
having  tops  in  straight  line  and  sides  parallel  to,  and  accurately  qiaced 
from  m  n,  as  indicated.  Turn  down  the  half-inch  projections  of  buckram  to 
positions  indicated  by  a'  b'  and  c'  d'  and  see  that  they  adhere. 

The  cloth  lining,  e  f  g  h,  in  No.  2,  may  match  in  color  the  buckram  or 
the  doth  cover  or  it  may  be  different  from  both  if  only  harmonious.  Apply 
paste  and  place  so  as  to  cover  boards  C  and  D,  the  edges  of  boards  A  and  B 
and  the  turned  down  edges  of  the  buckram.  Press  down  so  as  to  adhere  not' 
only  to  the  boards  but  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  buckram  between  them. 

Turn  cover  inside  down  (No.  3).  From  a  strip  of  buckram  of  the  same 
color  as  the  back,  cut  comer  pieces  as  in  No.  4.  Paste  and  apply  as  at  i, 
No.  3,  turning  under  the  3-8'  projections  as  at  K.  A  slit  in  the  buckram, 
as  at  j,  just  to,  not  past,  the  comer  of  the  board,  aids  in  securing  a  neatfy 
finished  turn  at  this  difScult  point. 

When  comer  pieces  are  all  in  position,  place  one  of  the  outside  doth  covers, . 
p  r  s  t,  so  its  edge,  pt,  shall  cover  edge  of  buckram,  b'  c'  (see  No.  3),  but  shall 
not  extend  beyond  the  edge,  xy,  of  the  board  cover  beneath  the  buckram. 
With  thumb  nail  or  back  of  knife  blade,  crease  the  doth  along  edges  of  comen 
1  and  o.  Cut  off  comers  of  cover  1-8^  outside  these  creases,  paste  cover  in 
position,  turning  under  and  carefully  securing  the  three  projecting  edges. 

When  both  covers  are  on,  the  eyelets  may  be  inserted.  Considerable 
care  must  be  exercised  in  marking  the  perforations.  Apply  a  sheet  of  tiie 
perforated  paper  (7  3-8''  x  9  i-2'O  to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  board  covers  so 
that  its  outer  edge  shall  lie  z-4'  inside  the  edge  of  the  cover  and  its  ends  each 
z-8'^  inside  the  ends  of  the  cover.  Mark  through  the  perforations  upon  the 
doth  lining.  Mark  the  other  side  in  the  same  way,  and  with  punch  (No.  5) 
wooden  block  and  hammer  (the  eyelet  pliers  will  not  reach)  cut  the  holes 
u,  V,  w  and  z.  They  should,  if  measurements  have  been  exact,  pierce  tiie 
middle  of  the  pasteboard  stays  C  and  D  and  each  pair  should  exactly  coindde 
when  the  covers  are  closed.  This  is  so  important  that  for  the  pupils'  use  it 
is  well  to  have  a  manila  paper  pattem  the  exact  length  of  the  covers,  and  of 
such  width  as  to  allow  the  outer  edge  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  cover. 
The  center  of  its  perforations  would  then  be  7  5-16'  from  the  outer  edge  and 
I  3-8^^  from  top  and  bottom.  Protect  the  perforations  in  pattem  by  inserting 
eydets. 
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The  eyelets  in  the  cover  should  be  clinched  on  the  inside  that  the  outside 
map  present  the  perfect  finish  of  the  ready-made  head.  Our  method  of  clinch- 
ing them  (since  again  the  pliers  were  useless)  is  shown  at  Nos.  6  to  za.  No.  7 
is  the  perforated  cover  with  eyelet  (No.  9)  in  place.  No.  8  is  a  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  (an  old  hinge  will  do,  if  countersunk  side  be  turned  down)  fastened  to 
block  (No.  6).  Have  the  holes  in  Nos.  8  and  6  coincide,  and  of  sufficient  size 
and  depth  to  admit  freely  screws  (10  and  zz)  their  entire  length. 

Resting  the  cover  and  eyelet  on  the  iron,  insert  10  and  with  hammer 
tap  its  flaring  head  down  into  the  top  of  eyelet  till  the  latter  is  sufficiently 
spread  (see  12).  Remove  10,  insert  zi  and  complete  the  clinching  with  two 
or  three  light  blows.  As  the  average  girl  is  not  at  home  with  the  hammer 
and  the  average  boy  is  so  much  at  home  that  he  wants  to  drive  the  head  of 
No.  zo  neaily  through  the  eyelet,  we  found  it  advantageous  to  train  two  or 
three  boys  to  do  the  eyelet  work  exactly  right,  and  to  allow  them  to  do  the 
conmiunity  work  at  their  <*shop"  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  or,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  supervise  the  doing  of  it  by  the  owner. 

The  covers  are  now  ready  for  the  cutting  and  pasting  in  of  the  two  rect- 
angular pieces  of  paper  lining.  These  should  cover  all  exposed  edges  of  both 
cloth  and  buckram,  but  must  on  no  account  extend  beyond  the  inside  edges 
of  the  boards  onto  the  flexible  back.  Simple  as  this  last  step  may  seem,  its 
proper  accomplishment  will  tax  the  ability  of  many  pupils  who  have  excelled 
in  the  earlier  steps.  Before  inserting  the  block  of  paper,  stay  the  perforations 
of  the  flrst  and  last  four  sheets  with  strips  of  gunmied  book  mending  linen, 
as  at  No.  Z3.  Half  of  a  one  yard  shoe  string  passed  through  the  eyelets  and 
through  the  desired  amount  of  perforated  paper,  drawn  tight,  and  securely 
tied  on  the  outside,  completes  a  piece  of  manual  work  that  is  at  once  beautiful, 
valuable,  useful  and  lasting. 

Charles  I.  Gates. 
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Art  Principles  in  Portrait  Photography.  By  Otto  Walter  Beck. 
"7^244  pp.  6x9.  138  illustrations.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
'-  New  York.    S3.00. 

Mr.  Beck,  already  known  to  the  readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  through 
his  article  on  illustration,  has  rendered  jiortrait  photographers  and  erefybodj 
interested  in  pictorial  art  a  valuable  service  in  presenting  so  clearly  and  by 
such  simple  means  the  fundamental  principles  of  portrait  composition.  Mr. 
Beck's  style  is  direct,  his  illustrations  apt  and  convincing.  Even  the  casual 
reader  of  this  voltmie  will  look  at  pictures  with  a  different  eye  thereafter. 
The  final  chapter  deals  with  processes  and  gives  receipts  for  manipulating 
negatives  to  secure  artbtic  effects.  The  book  is  a  handsome  volume.  There 
is  not  a  waste  line  in  the  decoratipn  of  its  covers  nor  a  superfluous  word  or 
illustration  within.  [M 

The  Art  of  the  Prado.    By  C.  S.  Ricketts.    398  pp.  S  z  7  1-2.    48 
half-tone  illustrations.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    S2.00. 

^  \  This  is  the  seventh  voltmie  in  the  series  by  this  author  dealing  with  the 
art  galleries  of  Europe.  It  supplants  in  a  way  The  Prado  and  Its  Masterpieces 
which  appeared  in  1903.  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck  are  the  artists  to  whom  has  been  accorded  the  most  consideration 
both  in  text  and  reproduction.  The  style  of  Mr.  Ricketts  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume  would  have  been 
considered  excellent  ten  years  ago,  but  when  compared  with  the  best  modem 
half-tones,  such  for  example  as  those  which  appear  in  Masters  in  Art,  they 
seem  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  When  a  masterpiece  is  to  be  studied  in  a 
book  the  best  possible  reproduction  is  none  too  good.  However,  one  should 
not  be  too  severe  in  criticizing  these  plates  for  the  masterpieces  of  the  Prado 
Gallery  for  some  reason  or  other  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  satisfactorily 
reproduce,  and  perhaps  after  all  the  best  an  author  can  do  in  a  book  of  this 
sort  is  to  whet  to  a  keen  edge  one's  appetite  for  the  originals. 

Chats  on  Old  Prints.  By  Arthur  Hayden.  308  pp.  s  z  8.  73 
illustrations.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  S2.00. 
A  delightful  atmosphere  pervades  this  book.  One  is  transported  tendeitjr 
to  the  days  before  the  advent  of  the  half-tone,  with  whose  coming  <Ht  would 
be  as  logical  to  quarrel  as  with  Caxton*s  printing  press"  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  has  *ned  almost  to  the  extinction  of  both  steel  and  wood  engraving." 
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The  Tolttme  is  a  complete  handbook  for  the  beginner  from  its  glossary  of  terms 
used  to  its  table  of  engravers  and  its  classified  bibliography.  Clusters  treat 
of  etching,  wood  engraving,  copper  plate,  stipple,  steel  engraving,  mezzotint, 
aquatint  and  color  prints,  and  lithography.  The  value  of  the  half-tone  as 
a  reproducing  medium  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  this  very  book,  for  by 
its  means  the  charming  effects  of  a  half-dozen  mediums  are  effectively  repro- 
duced at  a  comparatively  slight  expense.  As  the  author  says,  the  volume  is 
intended  for  that  'twenty  shilling  public  whose  art  instincts  are  not  less  acutely 
developed  [than  their  wealthier  neighbors]  but  whose  spending  capacity  b 
strictiy  limited  by  the  resources  of  a  slender  purse."  The  style  of  Mr.  Hayden's 
book  is  calculated  to  engender  a  love  of  collecting  which  may  soon  outrun  the 
collector's  means.  One  closes  the  book  with  the  exclamation  of  Emerson 
iqK>n  one  occasion,  '1  perceive  that  everything  takes  its  turn  at  the  top." 

RECENT  PUBLICATIOKS 

YOUTH,  ITS  EDUCATION,  REGIMEN  AND  HYGEINE.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
To  be  reviewed  later.    $1.50. 

THE  GOTHIC  QUEST.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  A  suggestive  and  thought- 
provoking  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Gothic  architecture  to  modem 
religious  conditions,  written  in  Mr.  Cram's  usual  spicy  and  romantic  style. 
The  Baker  ft  taylor  Co.    $1.50. ' 

THE  ART  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary.  A  discussion 
of  the  art  of  Blake  in  several  imusual  phases.  The  author  dwells  par- 
ticularly upon  his  Manuscript  Sketch  Book,  from  which  the  present  volume 
is  profusely  illustrated.    Moffat,  Yard  ft  Co.    $5.00. 

PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS.  By  Kenyon  Cox.  A  series  of  appreciations 
of  individual  masters,  presenting  as  a  whole  a  general  view  of  painting 
since  the  sixteenth  century.    Duffield  ft  Co.    $3.50. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  By  John  Belcher,  A.  R.  A.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  principles  and  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  buildings.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2.00. 

POMPEH  AS  AN  ART  CITY.  By  E.  V.  Mayer.  Illustrated  in  photogravure, 
etc.  The  latest  volume  in  the  valuable  and  attractive  **Langham  Series 
of  Art  Monographs."    Charles  Scribner's  sons.    Leather,  $1.00. 

THE  STORY  OF  ART  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES.  By  Reinach.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Florence  Simmonds.  600  illustrations. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $4.00. 
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THE  OCTOBER  MAGAZINES* 

ART  Am)  HANDICRAFT 

American  Artists  who  Paint  American  Subjects.    Elizabeth  M.  S.  Fite.    Circle. 
American  Handicraft^   Achievements   in.      Frederick  W.  Cobum.      World 

To-day. 
American  Painting,  Story  of — ^n.    Edwina  Spencer.    Chautauquan. 
Apple-Stendling.    Adrian  Weimas.    American  Homes  and  Gardens. 
Art  Competition,  The  National,  at  South  Kensington,  1907.    W.  T.  Whitley. 

International  Studio. 
Artist's  Model,  Being  an.    Charles  F.  Peters.    Bohemian. 
Blake,  William,  Notes  on — ^HI.,  Some  Characteristics  of  his  Design.    E.  L. 

Cary.    Scrip. 
Bookbinding  as  a  Schooil  Craft.    Gertrude  Stiles.    Woman's  Home  Companion. 
Bookbinding,  Practical.    Morris  Lee  King.    International  Studio. 
Cassoxie  Fronts  in  American  Collections — ^V.    William  Rankin.    Burlington. 
Courtship,  Famous  Pictures  of.    Florence  Finch  Kelly.    Broadway. 
Crivelli,  Carlo.    Elizabeth  L.  Cary.    Scrip. 

De  Cora,  Angel:    Indian  Artist.    Francis  Sparhawk.    Human  Life. 
Design  in  Theory  and  Practice — ^I.    Ernest  A.  Batchelder.    Craftsman. 
Designer's  Approach  to  His  Problem,*  The.    James  P.  Haney.    International 

Studio. 
Die-Sinking.    Russell  Sturgis.    Scribner. 

Emotion  in  Painting,  The  Place  of.    A.  Clutton-Brock.    Burlington. 
Fairbanks,  Arthur:    New  Head  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.    World 

To-day. 
French  Art,  Sensationalism  in.    James  W.  Pattison.    House  Beautiful. 
Furuiture  of  To-day,  .Some.    House  and  Garden. 
Furniture  Making  at  Home.    Eugene  Clute.    Home. 
Haag,  Charles:    Immigrant  Sculptor.    Crystal  Eastman.    Chautauquan. 
Hiroshige :    Japanese  Impressionist.    Anne  Heard  Dyer.    Craftsman. 
Ireland  National  Gallery,  The.    Ellen  Duncan.    Burlington. 
Iron-work,  Neglected  Possibilities  of.    Annie  M.  Jones.    Scrip. 
Limoges  Plaques,    Two,    and    the    Maitre    de    Moulins.    Claude    Phillips. 

Burlington. 
Lockwood,  Milton:    American  Portrait-Painter.    Maude  I.  G.  OliTer.    Inter- 
national Studio. 


*From  "What's  in  the  Macasines,"  published  by  the  Dial  Company,  Chicago. 
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Macneil,  Herman  A.,   and  Mib.  Carroll  B.:    Sculptors.    Jean  S.    Holden. 

World's  Work, 
milet,  Frank  D.,  Art  of.    Charles  M.  Skinner.    International  Studio. 
Millet  as  an  Etcher.    Giles  Edgerton.    Craftsman. 
Morris,  William,  The  Influence  of.    Elbert  Hubbard.    Circle. 
National  Arts  Club,  The  New.    F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl.    Broadway. 
New  York  City  Municipal  Art  Commission,  The.  William  Walton.  Burlington. 
Ney,  Elizabeth:    Sculptor.    Bride  Neill  Taylor.    Open  Court. 
Nimbus,  The,  in  Eastern  Art.    J.  Tavenor-Perry.    Buriington. 
Panels,  Two  Painted.    Samuel  Howe.    House  and  Garden. 
Pennell,  Joseph,  London  Etchings  of.    Fitzroy  Carrington.    Munsey. 
Rugs,  Domestic.    George  Leland  Hunter.    Country  Life. 
Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus:    Sculptor.    Century. 
Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus.    Craftsman. 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus.    Perriton  Maxwell.    Book  News  Monthly. 
Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus:    An  Appreciation.    F.  Edwin  Elwell.    Arena. 
Saint-Gaudens,  In  Memory  of.    Kenyon  Coz.    Architectural  Record. 
Secession  Art  in  Europe.    Craftsman. 

Sorolla-y-Bastida,  Joaquin:  Spanish  Artist.  Charles  M.  Kurtz.  Scribner. 
Struys,  Alexandre:  Belgian  Painter.  Femand  Khnopff .  International  Studio. 
Tapestries:  What  They  Are — I.  George  Leland  Hunter.  House  and  Garden. 
Thomas,  Grosvenor,  Landscape  Paintings  of.    W.  K.  West.     International 

Studio. 
Velasquez.    Roger  E.  Fry.    Burlington. 
Vellert,  Dirick,  and   the   Kings   College   Chapel    (Cambridge)   Windows.    N. 

Beets.    Burlington. 
Washington  Public  Schools,  Art  in  the.    Leila  Mechlin.    Scrip. 
Waterhouse,  Alfred,  Water-color  Sketches  of.    International  Studio. 
Woodwork,  Decorative,  A  Study  in.    Mary  H.  Northend.    House  and  Garden. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  October  offers  to  the  teacher  of  drawing 
several  unusually  rich  pieces  of  color,  The  Chapel  of  Henry  VH,  by  Wolcott, 
being  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  interpretation  of  a  subject  solely 
for  its  color.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  by  HoUoway,  is  admirable  as  a  study 
in  values  with  color  subordinated,  while  The  Old  Embankment  at  Bruges 
might  well  stand  as  a  study  in  color  with  values  subordinated.  The  plate 
from  which  the  average  student  would  receive  most  help  is  the  admirable 
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reproduction  of  the  interior  court  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  by  Alfred 
Waterman;  but  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  finest  color  print  in  this 
number  is  Cluden  Mill,  by  Grosvenor  Thomas.  A  comparison  of  these 
last  two  plates  will  be  instructive  as  showing  the  reasonable  differences 
in  the  handling  of  the  two  mediums.  The  most  instructiYe  sin^  article 
for  the  public  school  teacher  is  The  Designer's  Approach  to  His  Problem, 
by  Dr.  Haney.  Another  article  full  of  useful  information  is  Practical 
Bookbinding,  by  Maurice  Lee  King.  The  National  Art  Competition  at 
South  Kensington  is  reviewed  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  ''Studio 
Talk"  contaiiw  reproductions  of  some  extraordinary  Russian  designs. 

THE  MAIOJAL  TRAnORG  MAGAZINE  for  October  appears  in  a  new  and 
most  becoming  dress.  Charles  R.  Richards  contributes  an  article  on  the  rela- 
tion of  manual  training  to  industrial  education,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Roberts 
Smith  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  Embroidery 
with  admirable  illustrations.  Some  decorative  books  are  exhibited  and 
described  by  Gertrude  Stiles,  and  William  Noyes  of  Teachers'  College 
writes  on  the  Conmion  Joints  with  ample  illustration. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER'S  ART  MONTHLY  for  October  contains  sug- 
gestions for  a  month's  drawing  lessons  by  Agnes  E.  Farman  of  Leicester, 
England,  which  from  the  American  point  of  view  are  about  the  best  ever 
published  in  that  magazine.  She  advocates  the  drawing  of  a  thoughtful 
outline  and  the  addition  of  the  principal  veins  in  pencil,  and  then  a  light 
wash  of  characteristic  color.  The  ''Memorandum"  on  the  *»»rhiug 
of  drawing  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is  a  repetition  of  ancient 
history  for  many  of  us.  The  war  is  on  in  England  between  copybooks 
and  blank  paper. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINE,  edited  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  has 
absorbed  the  "Boys'  and  Girls'  Magazine"  formerly  edited  by  Mrs.  Van 
Renssalaer  of  Cornell,  and  is  by  so  much  the  richer.  The  October  number 
contains  two  or  three  interesting  drawings  in  three  values  secured  with 
the  point  by  Walter  King  Stone. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  for  October  contains  a  fascinating 
presentation  of  the  early  history  of  Chicago  by  Peail  Backus  Carley  of 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  school.  History,  geography,  literature  and  nature 
study,  geometric  and  free  hand  drawing,  pictorial  art,  manual  training, 
and  composition  are  here  combined  in  a  most  vital  and  happy  way. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB  THIS  PIBCBof  WORK  MY  BB8T 

SEPTEMBER  CX)NTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Pyropen  Outfiti  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Elizabeth  Kerwin,  IX,  319  Summer  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,    Spray  of 
wild  cartway  in  pencil. 

Second  Prizei  Box  Franklin  Colored  CrayonSi  Badge  with  silver 
decoration. 

Katherine  Blanchard,  IX,  Maple  Street  School^  Danvers,  Matt. 
Blanche  Collet,  Vn,  ago  Ridge  St.,  Fall  River,  Mase. 
[Louise  H.  Emrich,  Vm,  Haydenville,  Mase. 
Roland  Frazier,  Vn,  520  Buffalo  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
John  Moran,  IV,  Box  393,  R.  F.  D.,  Forestrille,  Conn. 

Third  PrizOi  a  set  of  Taylor-Holden  Mechanical  Drawing  Alpha- 
bets and  Badge. 

Anita  Cartier,  VI,  93  Warren  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Ethel  Flanagan,  m,  Basthampton,  Mass. 
Efaner  Horton,  IX,  337  High  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Helen  Learoyd,  IX,  367  Maple  St.,  DanTers,  Mass. 
Marie  Rechcy^^,  VU,  728  N.  7th  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Florida  Richey,  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Susan  Staples,  IX,  130  Broad  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
George  Stewart,  IV,  Norwood,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
^William  N.  Sweet,  IX,  50  Everett  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Alex.  R.  Thompson,  IV,  Ehn  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

^Edgar  Anderson,  N.  Manitwoc,  Wis. 

Fred  Anderson,  VIH,  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allston, 

Roseye  Barstow,  IX ,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

^Herman  Bartlett,  VI,  East  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

R.  Edward  Bates,  VI,  Weymouth  Heights,  Mass. 

*A  winiMr  of  honon  in  ioiim  prtrioui  oontatt. 
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Leslie  Browning,  V,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Mildred  Carson,  Vn,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Neal  Coddington,  IV,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Winifred  Collins,  IX,  47  West  Main  St.,  Globe  VUlMge,  Mass. 

*Geraldine  Crockett,  IX,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Helen  Day,  I,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Mabel  Delage,  m,  35  EvereU  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Mary  DeMello,  I,  Long  Road,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Harold  Ernest,  H,  McKelvey  School,  Swissvale,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

John  W..  Faulkner,  V,  Norwood,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Edwin  C.  Finlay,  HI,  Adams  School,  Wejrmouth  Heights,  Mass. 

Hazel  Flayer,  Vm,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Leon  E.  Forrest,  VI,  Phillips  School,  .Boston,  Mass. 

Dora  Gallerani,  HI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Myra  Goodhue,  V,  Haydenyille,  Mass. 

Steven  Guernsey,  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

*Hazel  HafiF,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Ella  Hanet,  H,  Ranken,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Grace  Hayden,  IX,  East  Bristol,  Conn. 

^William  Healey,  n,  Haydenyille,  Mass. 

^Bertha  Hecker,  IX,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Alice  Jackson,  Vm,  146  Main  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Eldred  Kerry,  VI,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Killian,  V,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Dewey  Langdon,  H,  Carthage,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eulalie  Lannan,  IV,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Winfred  Lawrence,  IX,  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allston,  Mass. 

*William  Lindblad,  IX,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Mary  Mason,  m,  White  Rock  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

E.  Howard  Milette,  HI,  Adams  School,  Wejrmouth  Heights,  Mass. 

Agnes  Murray,  H,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Alexander  Murray,  in,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Bennie  Rathsack^  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Cari  Rock,  H,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

'''Leslie  Spofford,  VIII,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

John  Stard,  V,  Phillips  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mabel  Strong,  VHI,  Elm  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


*A  winiMr  of  honora  in  lome  prsviout  oontMt. 
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Mary  S ,  VHI,  Rogers  School,[Fairliayeii,  Mass. 

Aller  Tardit,  IV,  White  Rock  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Henry  Thtfroux,  VI,  74  Lincoln  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
*Leon  Warren,  VI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Evanson  Waterman,  n,  9  Cooke  St.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
^Christina  Wattawa,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Katherine  Wiseman,  VI,  Groton,  Mass. 

Honorable  Mention 


R.  E.  Achom,  Matti^isett 
Lillian  Allen,  Fall  River 
Lucille  Ballard,  Longmeadow 
^Harriet  Balmer,  Brookville 
Retta  Bamett,  Woonsocket 
*PTt8ion  Beauregard,  Woonsocket 
Alban  Begin,  Danvers 
Wellington  Bingham,  Fairhaven 
^'^niliam  R.  Blair,  Somerville 
Mabel  Boardman,  Allston 
Bessie  Bolster,  Cedar  Falls 
Adam  Boucher,  Easthampton 
Marguerite  Boucher,  Southbridge 
Dorilda  Cabana,  Southbridge 
J.  E.  Coleman,  Southampton 
Francis  Donnehy,  Hopkinton 
Chester  Dufrane,  Fairhaven 
Lena  E.  Durant,  Wejrmouth  Heights 
Clifford  Dutcher,  Bristol 
J.  E.  Dwyer,  Allston 
Marion  Edwards,  Haydenville 
Robert  Foster,  Southbridge 
*Julia  Gagin,  Weymouth 
Lillie  Gerard,  Southbridge 
Joseph  Goodhue,  Haydenville 
Frank  Grant,  Boston 
H^iura  Green,  Westerly 
^'Carl  Hagland,  Hopkinton 


Ada  Hall,  Guilford 
Edith  Higby,  Susquehanna 
Prisdlla  Holcomb,  Woonsocket 
Gudy  Inglis,  Rye 
Evan  Janson,  Woonsocket 
Albert  Johnston,  Boston 
Ruth  Kelly,  Easthampton 
Libbie  EIretche,  Manitowoc 
WUht  Lamb,  Susquehanna 
Claudia  Lamoureux,  Southbridge 
George  MacDonald,  Rye 
Marie  F.  Mallette,  Fall  River 
Albert  W.  Martin,  Norwood 
Onaldo  Mayott,  Haydenville 
Owen  McCarthy,  Hopkinton 
Clyde  McNutt,  Carthage 
May  Meyer,  N.  Manitowoc 
Albie  Miller,  Manitowoc 
Phipps  Moshier,  Hopkinton 
Ralph  Myrick,  Fairhaven 
Audessa  Newbegin,  Danvers 
Charles  F.  O'Connell,  Hopkinton 
♦William  Owens,  Westerly 
Marion  Pankratz,  N.  Manitowoc 
Earl  Pelkey,  N.  Manitowoc 
Ray  Percival,  Forestville 
Helen  C.  Pomcroy,  Haydenville 
Ethel  Putnam,  Susquehanna 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  aow  previous  contest. 
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Alma  Remi,  Woonsocket                       Bernice  Taylor,  Fairhaven 
*Grace  Roberts,  Bristol                          Francis  Toner,  Hopkinton 
*George  Sanders,  Westerly                     Edward  Van  Orsddl,  Swissrale 
Henry  Schneider,  Ashland                      Jeanette  D.  Vetter,  Bergenfield 
Ella  Selch,  Manitowoc                            Harold  Wardwell,  N.  Wejrmouth 
*Everil  Simmons,  Westerly                    Erma  Weber,  N.  Manitowoc 
♦Herman  C.  Stender,  Easthampton        TK^lhelmina  M.  Wright,  Bristol 
^Warren  Streeter,  Easthampton             Car!  Zepetmayer,  Easthampton 
Bernard  Swital,  Swissvale  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River 

Effie  Lovegren,  V,  Preston,  King  Co.,  Washington. 

Peter  Neale,  High  School,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Grace  Seward,  High  School,  Guilford,  Conn. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES 

The  Badge. 

♦Wilfred  Lovegren,  in,  Preston,  Kmg  Co.,  Washington. 
Nellie  Stillwell,  VI,  Preston,  King  Co.,  Washington. 
Mildred  Yale,  High  School,  Guilford,  Conn. 

The  work  submitted  at  the  end  of  September  reinforced  the  conclusion 
that  the  nature  drawing  is  on  the  whole  the  most  creditable  work  produced 
in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  upper  grade  work  more  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  the  anatomy  of  the  plant  and  on  the  foreshortening  of  its  parts. 
The  children  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  fact  that  plants  have  joints 
and  that  leaves  are  seen  in  perspective  more  frequently  than  full  face  view. 

The  most  interesting  package  of  special  work  came  from  Preston,  Wash- 
ington. The  accompanjring  extract  from  a  letter  which  came  with  the  draw- 
ings will  present  an  admirable  little  picture  to  the  imagination. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  sending  you  some  drawings,  the  work  of  pupils  in  my  vacation 
sketch  class.  You  have  often  asked  for  special  work  and  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  pardon  my  sending  more  than  five  of  these  drawings.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  vacation  I  told  the  children  I  would  send  their  best  sketches 
to  you,  and  some  of  them  have  been  very  faithful  workers.  They  will  be  pleased 
to  have  the  fetches  marked  even  if  they  are  not  worthy  of  prizes. 

*A  winner  of  honora  in  some  previous  oontMt. 
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We  met  twice  a  week  at  three  o'clock  and  tramped  to  some  chosen  spot 
in  the  monntains  or  woods  and  sketched  until  five  o'clock. 

Respectfully, 

Jessie  P.  Featherstone. 

The  sketches  are  very  well  selected  and  show  most  thoughtful  study.  An 
old  pine  stump  with  the  new  growth  about  it  and  an  old  shanty  near  by  is 
quite  as  picturesque  a  subject  for  a  beginner  as  a  castle  on  the  Rhine  and  offers 
Just  as  much  opportunity  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  a  pencil. 

^(in  most  cases  the  supervisors  evidently  sorted  the  drawings  more  thought- 
fully than  usual  for  the  number  of  drawings  sent  was  not  so  great  as  a  year 
ago  and  their  quality  was  higher. 

Please  remember  the  reguktiomt : 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in,  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

Q^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

^P*The  Jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjecte  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  eto. 
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^7* Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back 
of  each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

^P*If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

^P*A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  'It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars,--7well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis 
Press. 
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V.    Peftoe  is  reatored  and  odebratod  with  a  feant. 
VI.     The  Pilsrimi  go  to  ohureh  to  thank  Qod. 
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III.  The  FiigrimB  make  a  clearing  and  prepare  to  buUd. 

I V.  The  Indiana  make  an  attack  upon  the  settlement. 
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I.     The  FilgrimB  'and  on  the  desolate  shore  of  the  New  World. 
Jl.     An  exploring  party  meets  with  friendly  Indians. 
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BULLETIN 

The  January  number  will  contain  reproductions  in 
color  from  drawings  of  common  subjects  by  the 
pupils  of  Miss  Annette  J.  Warner  of  Fitchburg. 

S^^  Several  other  very  successful 
teachers  of  the  difficult  topic — 
model  and  object  drawing — ^will 
contribute  to  the  New  Year's  number. 

Mr.  Turner  will   describe   and   illustrate   the   making  of 
the  Melon  Basket. 

Miss  Ora  Strange  will  tell  about  teaching 
Landscape   Drawing. 

Mr.  Bailey  will  contribute  a  booklet  on 
Pictorial  Drawing. 


The  year  is  going.  Let  it  go. 
The  new  will  better  be,  I  know; 
And  I  will  help  to  make  it  so. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

ALONG  time  ago  there  lived  a  very  great  King  named  Caesar 
Augustus.  He  was  so  great  and  so  powerful  that  he  thought 
he  ruled  the  whole  world.  Anyhow  he  made  up  his  mind  to  find 
out  just  how  many  people  he  did  rule,  and  to  get  every  one  of 
them  to  give  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  being  so  great  and  so. 
good  a  King !  So  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  there  went  out 
a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed. 

In  a  distant  province  of  his  great  empire  there  lived  a  peculiar 
people  whose  country  was  called  Palestine.  These  people  were 
proud  of  what  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
fathers had  done  and  were  careful  to  keep  records  of  everything. 
They  had  kept  family  records  for  so  long  that  nobody  could  tell 
just  when  they  began  to  keep  them.  No  man  ever  forgot  to 
what  family  he  belonged  nor  in  what  town  he  was  bom. 

When  Caesar's  census  man  began  to  think  about  making 
his  list  of  the  people  in  Palestine  he  remembered  what  a  peculiar 
people  he  had  to  deal  with  and  he  concluded  to  do  a  strange  thing. 
Instead  of  going  from  house  to  house  and  from  place  to  place 
as  census  takers  do  in  our  day,  he  made  every  man  go  to  the 
town  where  he  was  bom  and  register  his  name  there.  Just 
imagine  what  a  bother  that  would  be  in  America — everybody  to 
pack  up  and  travel  to  the  place  where  he  was  bom  to  tell  his  name 
to  the  census  taker!  Well  it  made  busy  times  in  Palestine  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seven  years  ago.  People  all  over  the  country 
made  up  little  bundles  of  food  and  clothing  and  started  off  for  the 
place  where  they  were  bom.  Most  of  them  had  to  walk,'  for  there 
were  no  railroads  or  electric  cars  in  those  days,  but  some  of  the 
more  fortunate  ones  rode  donkey  back. 
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In  this  country  of  Palestine  lived  a  carpenter  named  Joseph, 
with  his  wife  Mary,  in  a  town  called  Nazareth,  but  he  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem,  seventy-five  miles  away  to  the  south.  Joseph 
owned  a  donkey.  When  he  heard  about  the  plans  of  Caesar 
Augustus  and  his  census  taker,  he  did  up  his  little  bundle,  got  his 
donkey  ready  for  Mary  to  ride,  and  early  one  fine  morning,  taking 
the  halter  rope  in  his  hand,  off  they  started  for  Bethlehem  town. 

At  first  they  enjoyed  the  fresh  air  and  the  bright  sunshine 
very  much.  There  were  no  fiowers  blooming  along  the  way  for 
it  was  winter.  There  were  no  birds  to  sing  to  them,  but  their 
own  hearts  were  glad,  for  they  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  loved 
God  for  His  goodness,  and  loved  their  native  land  full  of  towns 
and  farms  and  friends.  But  the  journey  was  long  and  they  grew 
tired,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  when  at  last  they  reached  Beth- 
lehem, late  at  night,  they  found  the  hotel  already  full  of  people. 
Joseph  begged  to  be  let  in.  He  told  the  keeper  how  far  they  had 
come,  and  how  much  his  wife  needed  rest.  Wasn't  there  room 
for  Mary?  He  and  the  donkey  could  manage  somehow.  No, 
there  wasnH  room  for  even  one  more,  there  was  no  room  for  them 
in  the  inn.  Meanwhile  Mary  had  slipped  off  the  donkey  and  was 
kneeling  upon  the  stones  of  the  street,  praying.  She  could  go  no 
farther.  ''You  can  go  to  the  stable  and  sleep  there  on  the  hay," 
the  inn-keeper  shouted  from  his  chamber  window.    ''That  will 

do,"  said  Mary,  "that  will  do,"  and  to  the  stable  they  went. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦« 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
field,  keeping  watch  over  their  fiock  by  night.  And  along  towards 
midnight  they  were  startled  by  the  most  wonderful  thing  human 
eyes  ever  saw.  For,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them;  and  they  were 
sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not:  for,  behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 
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For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  suddenly  tiiere  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men. 

While  the  shepherds  watched  and  wondered  the  music  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  as  the  heavenly  host  went  back  to  heaven. 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  went  with  tiiem  until  it  looked  like  only 
a  new  bright  star  in  the  great  sky. 

Now  the  city  of  David  was  Bethlehem,  close  by,  just  upon 
the  hill  there  above  them;  and  when  the  shepherds  could  think 
to  speak,  the  first  words  they  said  were,  Let  us  now  go 
even  unto  Bethlehem  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass, 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us.  So  to  Bethlehem 
they  went 

The  town  had  a  great  wall  around  it,  and  at  night  the  gates 
in  the  wall  were  shut.  The  shepherds  came  in  haste  to  one 
of  the  gates  and  pounded  on  the  door  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  crooks  so  loudly  that  the  dogs  in  the  street  began  to  bark. 
''Let  us  in,"  they  said,  ''to  see  the  Wonderful  Child."  ''You  may 
come  in,"  replied  the  sleepy  porter,  "but  there  is  no  wonderful 
child  in  this  town.  What  do  you  mean?"  The  shepherds  told 
the  porter  the  vision.  "Come  to  think  of  it,V  said  he,  "I  did  see 
a  bright  shooting  star  a  while  ago.  It  seemed  to  hang  in^the  air 
a  moment  over  there  in  the  direction  of  the  inn." 

The  shepherds  rushed  to  the  inn,  and  aroused  the  landlord. 
No,  he  had  seen  nothing,  he  knew  nothing  about  angels  or  new 
bom  children.  Why  should  he  be  disturbed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night?  But  just  then  his  wife  said  "I  was  awakened  just 
after  midnight  by  singing.  I  looked  out  the  window,  but  could 
see  no  one.  But  right  over  our  stable  I  saw  a  ball  of  fire  in  the 
sky  making  the  night  as  bright  as  day."  "We  will  look  in  the 
stable,"  said  the  shepherds. 
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To  the  Stable  they  went,  and  there  lying  in  a  manger,  with 
Mary  his  mother,  and  Joseph,  they  saw  a  new  little  baby,  so 
sweet,  so  beautiful,  that  they  knew  at  once  that  He  was  the 

Wonderful.  ChUd. 

****** 

Out  in  the  desert  to  the  eastward  of  Palestine  there  were 
other  men  who  had  seen  a  moving  star  that  night,  and  some 
time  afterwards  they  came  to  Bethlehem^to  find  the  Wonderful 
Child.  The  star  which  they  saw  in  the  east  went  before  them, 
till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was.  When 
they  saw  the  star  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy.  And 
when  they  were  come  into  the  house  they  saw  the  young  child 
with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him;  and 
when  they  had  opened  their  treasures  they  presented  unto  him 
gifts;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  the  gifts  of  the  wise 
and  wealthy  to  Kings.  And  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart. 

It  is  the  picture  of  this  little  child,  Jesus,  which  all  the  great 
artists  have  tried  to  paint;  but  no  one  ever  painted  him  half  so 
wonderful  as  he  was.  It  is  the  birthday  of  this  little  child  which 
is  celebrated  all  over  the  round  world  at  Christmas  time,  with 
lights  because  the  star  told  of  his  coming,  with  songs  because 
angels  sang  at  his  birth,  with  gifts  because  the  wise  men  gave 
gifts  to  him,  and  because  the  Wonderful  Child  himself  was  God's 
gift  to  us — a  gift  of  love. 

Men  have  almost  forgotten  the  great  King  who  wanted  all 
men  to  give  him  a  gift,  but  men  will  never  forget  the  night  when 
the  King  of  Kings  gave  his  gift  to  all  men. 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
North  Sdtuate,  Mam. 
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WORKING  sketches  and  mechanical  drawings  require 
lettering;  script  titles  upon  them  are  [out  of  keeping 
and  unworkmanlike.  Such  lettering  should  be  done  free  hand, 
following  the  uniform  practice  of  professional  draftsmen.  The 
specialist  trained  in  the  art  of  mechanical  drawing  will  need  no 
instruction  in  this  subject,  but  lack  of  knowledge  of  useful  devices 
places  the  average  grade  teacher  at  a  disadvantage  when  the 
time  comes  for  this  work  in  her  classroom.  The  following 
suggestions  are  written  for  such  teacher.  They  seek  to  offer 
a  simple  alphabet,  teachable  in  a  lesson  or  two,  together  with 
a  few  rules  of  procedure  which  make  for  success  in  its  practical 
application. 

It  is  premised  that  the  letters  presented  lack  the  niceties 
of  proportion  of  those  used  by  the  professional,  but  the  grade 
teacher  will  not  be  critical  on  this  score  and  will  willingly  forego 
elegancies  of  form  so  long  as  the  alphabet  is  suitable  to  the  few 
brief  lines  of  text  which  are  required  of  her  pupils  from  time  to 
time.  She  will  be  satisfied  to  omit  from  her  instructions,  insist-^ 
encies  on  minor  differences  in  letter  heights  and  widths,  and 
will  be  pleased  if  the  titles  produced  by  her  charges  do  not  by 
tipsy  leanings,  [give  a  bibulous  gaiety  to  an  otherwise  staid  and 
proper  working  sketch  of  workboz  or  bookshelf. 

THE  ALPHABET 

Figi  I  shows  the  alphabet  which  is  recommended.  The 
style  is  what  is  known  as  ^'Gothic,"  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  ^^  Roman"  by  the  absence^  of  shading  and  of  ceriphs — the 
small  cross  strokes  at  the  end  of  the  lines.  No  small  letters 
(''lower  case,"  the  printers  call  them)  are  shown,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  that  these  be  employed  in  any  title  in  elementary  school 
work;  capitals  made  of  different  sizes,  for  different  lines;  will  be 
all  sufficient  for  drawings  made  in  the  grammar  grades. 
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The  alphabet  is  constructed  throughout  so  that  the  principal 
divisions  in  the  letters  occur  at  points  one-third  the  height  of  the 
line.  Thus  the  cross-bar  of  the  A  is  one-third  up,  that  of  the 
H  is  one-third  down,  while  the  By  E,  F,  G,  P  and  R  follow  the  same 
rule.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  point  of  connec- 
tion of  the  oblique  lines  of  the  K,  M,  N,  W  and  Y  falls  in  each 

7U)()i)i  I  c.iiiJKi  nr-i- 

OI'QIv'fU  UVWX  Y/ 

Fiai 


44^/v1/)^r/H.^ 


„r.  Fl6.a  PJQ.3  F16.4 

case,  on  a  spot,  distant  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  letter,  one- 
third  of  its  height. 

^1  The  letters  shown  are  all  of  equal  width  (with  the  exception 
of  I).  This  is  to  simplify  instruction.  In  a  more  elegantly 
formed  alphabet,  one  which  followed  the  rules  of  fine  lettering, 
the  letters  would  vary  very  considerably  in  width,  but  for  class- 
room practice  the  standard  letter  is  wisely  made  within  an  oblong 
measuring  two  imits  wide  and  three  units  high.  This  oblong 
may  be  widened  if  desired,  but  if  made  much  narrower  will  cause 
certain  of  the  letters  to  appear  distorted  and  unsatisfactory.  In 
addition  to  the  alphabet,  the  numerals  are  shown  of  the  same 
general  proportions  (Fig.  2). 

TEACHmG  THE  ALPHABET 

In  teaching  the  alphabet  it  is  well  to  place  it  on  the  black- 
board, of  good  size,  and  with  the  four  horizontal  construction 
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lineSy  shown  in  red  or  other  colored  chalk,  Fig.  i.  The  pupils 
should  rule  on  slips  of  practice  paper  three  or  four  sets  of  similar 
construction  lines,  each  set  having  the  four  lines  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  apart  from  one  another,  (Fig.  3).  These  lines  should  be 
ruled  entirely  across  the  paper,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
only  in  practice  work  are  such  guides  to  be  used.  When  actual 
titles  are  to  be  lettered,  a  single  line,  marking  the  lower  edge  of 
the  letter  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  device  which  serves  to 
furnish  an  upper  guide  line,  without  such  line  being  drawn,  will 
later  be  explained. 

The  trial  paper  once  prepared  with  its  series  of  guide  lines, 
the  pupils  should  be  instructed  to  draw  the  letter  H.  Their 
attention  is  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  stands  as  a  type  of 
an  the  other  letters.  It  is  to  be  drawn  by  making  a  firm  vertical 
stroke,  followed  by  a  second  stroke  two-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the 
right,  that  is,  at  a  distance  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  letter. 
The  cross-bar  is  then  to  be  drawn  one-eighth  of  an  inch  down 
from  the  top. 

The  pupils  should  letter  a  row  of  H's  striving  to  make  the 
vertical  lines  truly  vertical,  and  the  width  of  the  letter  just  two- 
thirds  the  height.  They  should  then  be  shown  that  the  M,  the 
N  and  the  U  may  similarly  be  constructed  by  first  drawing  the 
verticals  and  then  adding  the  connecting  lines.  These  letters 
they  should  practice,  taking  care  that  the  vertical  lines  of  the  U 
are  not  drawn  so  as  to  touch  the  base  line  but  stop  sufficientiy 
far  up  to  allow  the  connecting  curve  to  be  introduced. 

The  E,  F,  L,  P,  R,  and  T  should  next  be  studied,  the  verti- 
cal line  being  made  first  in  each  case,  and  the  horizontal  lines 
second.  The  curves  of  the  P  and  R  should  be  added  after  the 
horizontal  lines  have  been  made,  with  a  caution  similar  to  that 
given  in  the  case  of  the  U,  not  to  extend  these  lines  so  far  that 
the  terminal  curve  cannot  be  introduced.    The  letter  B  may 
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now  be  taught,  its  constructioii  following  that  of  the  letters  R 
and  P. 

Next  the  letters  A,  J,  K,  V,  X,  Y  and  Z  should  be  practiced. 
None  of  these  offer  any  difficulty.  The  X  crosses  in  the  middle 
and  the  emphasis  in  all  the  letters  composed  of  oblique  lines  is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  securing  an  equal  slant  on 
either  side.  As  an  aid  to  this,  the  pupil  may,  in  practicing  the 
A  and  V,  make  in  the  first  few  cases  a  very  light  vertical  line 
through  the  center  of  the  letter,  as  a  guide.  This  should  be 
discontinued  after  the  idea  of  equality  of  slant  has  been  gained. 

Other  than  the  I,  which  needs  no  particular  mention,  no 
straight  line  letter  now  remains  save  the  W.  This  it  will  be  seen 
differs  from  the  H,  in  that  its  sides  slant.  This  slant  should 
be  slight,  or  the  letter  will  look  weak  and  imsatisfactory.  In 
practice  it  should  be  made  by  drawing  the  two  outside  lines  first. 
The  pencil  should  then  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  angle  which 
connects  them,  (which  the  pupils  must  take  care  to  locate  midway 
between  the  slant  lines),  and  the  left  of  the  two  short  lines  drawn 
with  a  downward  stroke.    The  right  should  then  be  added. 

The  curved  letters  beginning  with  the  O  should  now  be 
taught.  The  first  two  or  three  O's  may  be  constructed  within 
an  oblong  of  the  same  proportions  as  that  of  the  H,  the  vertical 
lines  which  indicate  the  width,  being  just  touched  in,  in  lightest 
possible  fashion.  The  letter  should  be  made  by  drawing  the 
left-hand  side  first,  from  top  to  bottom,  following  this  by  the  right- 
hand  curve,  also  to  be  drawn  from  above  down.  A  row  of  O's 
thus  drawn  may  be  translated  into  Q's,  by  the  addition  of  a  short 
straight  line  to  each  letter. 

The  C  should  be  practiced,  as  was  the  O,  by  striking  the  left 
hand  curve  first  and  completing  the  letter  by  two  short  curves, 
one  above  and  one  below.  The  D  should  be  made  by  drawing 
the  vertical  line  first  and  then  completing  the  letter  with  a  semi- 
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circtilar  curve  struck  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  G  may  follow 
with  the  left-hand  curve  struck  as  a  semi-circle,  completed  by 
the  addition,  first  of  the  horizontal  line,  and  then  of  the  vertical. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  the  S.  This  is  best  drawn  in  two 
movements.  The  first  stroke  all  but  completes  the  top  of  the 
letter,  the  pencil  stopping  midway  along  the  horizontal  bar  which 
forms  the  center  of  the  curve,  (this  point  is  shown  by  the  break 
in  the  line,  Fig.  4).  The  letter  is  finished  by  drawing  the  lower 
curve  in  one  stroke,  as  if  one  were  about  to  complete  a  circle; 
the  curve,  however,  stops  on  the  guide,  one-third  up  from  the 
base  line. 

No  special  analysis  is  needed  to  enable  one  to  teach  the 
numerals,  (Fig.  2).  Only  the  5,  6,  8  and  9  call  for  particular 
attention.  In  the  case  of  the  5  the  short  stem  is  to  be  drawn 
first  and  the  curve  second.  The  6  is  to  be  made  by  drawing  the 
left-hand  curve  first,  and  the  right-hand  curve  from  above  down. 
The  8  should  be  made  as  was  the  O,  the  upper  part  being  completed 
by  two  opposing  curves,  and  the  lower  part  then  drawn  in  similar 
fashion.  The  9  is  the  6  reversed,  but  it  will  be  better  to  draw  the 
left-hand  curve  first,  and  the  larger  curve  on  the  right,  second. 

Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  following 
the  sequence  which  has  been  suggested.  The  teacher  will  find 
the  labor  of  instruction  far  easier  if  the  letters  are  taken  up 
in  the  order  reconmiended,  rather  than  the  customary  fashion 
of  drawing  all  of  them  several  tunes  over,  beginning  with  the 
letter  A.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  necessary  to  the  making  of  each  letter,  and 
that  these  strokes  are  always  to  be  made  in  the  same  order.  The 
letters,  in  other  words,  are  to  be  pieced  together  instead  of  being 
completed  by  continuous  lines. 

After  the  first  practice  lesson  or  two,  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  redraw  the  alphabet  beginning  with  H  as  before,  but 
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using  this  time  only  a  top  and  bottom  guide  line.  In  order  to 
drive  home  the  proportional  relation  of  the  parts,  the  teacher 
will  be  wise  to  draw -upon  the  blackboard,  various  unfinished 
letters  and  require  the  class  to  indicate  where,  for  example,  the 
cross  bar  of  the  A  should  fall,  or  that  of  the  E,  or  how  wide  an  0 
should  be  made,  or  a  K  or  W.  The  third  step  in  practice  is  to 
draw  the  alphabet  once  more,  this  time  in  proper  sequence  of 
letters,  using  a  guide  line  above  and  below. 

PRACTICE 

The  class  is  now  ready  to  put  its  knowledge  into  practice, 
and  should  print  a  number  of  simple  words  of  three  and  four 
letters,  like  Han,  Plan,  Box  and  Soap,  emphasis  being  laid  by 
the  teacher  upon  the  fact  that  in  spacing  the  letters,  one-quarter 
the  width  of  the  letter  is  to  fall  between  it  and  the  preceding 
letter.  Longer  words  in  groups  should  next  be  drawn,  as  ^^Work- 
ing  Drawing,"  ^<Plan  and  Elevation,"  ^Tull  size  scale,"  etc.  In 
connection  with  these  the  pupil  should  practice  printing  his  name. 

Following  this  exercise  the  class  should  be  taught  to  print 
lines,  some  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  others  three-sixteenths,  and 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  high.  The  method  of  forming  these  smaller 
letters  should  be  precisely  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  alphabet.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pencil  used  is  well 
sharpened,  and  that  the  relative  space  between  the  letters  is 
preserved. 

TITLES 

Titles  for  working  drawings  made  in  the  elementary  school, 
should  for  the  most  part  be  of  the  simplest  description.  Three 
lines  of  lettering  will,  as  a  rule,  suffice  to  give  all  the  necessary 
information.  (Figs.  8,  9,  lo  show  typical  examples.)  The  title 
should  say  what  the  drawing  is,  what  is  its  scale  and  who  made  it; 
date  and  class  may  also  be  given  if  one  so  desires.    There  follows 
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a  description  of  a  device  which  will  enable  a  class  teacher  to  have 
such  a  statement  correctly  placed  upon  a  drawing  at  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 

It  is  assumed  for  illustration  that  it  is  desired  to  letter  a  title 
(See  Fig.  8)  worded  as  follows:  Book  Rack,  Scale  1-4,  John 
Smithy  Class  B.  The  wording  of  this  title  it  will  be  well  to  arrange 
in  three  lines  of  different  sized  letters.    The  words,  ^^Book  Rack," 


'J. 

z 


s: 


U^<A\f  n  UMUk^UUOf' 


HOOK  HACK 


F\Q,5  277/ 

as  the  most  important  may  be  made  on  the  top  line  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  height.  ^^Scale"  may  well  come  on  the  second  line, 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  high,  and  the  name  and  class  on  the  third 
line,  also  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high. 

The  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  piece  of  paper  with 
square  edges,  as  a  sheet  from  a  small  pad.  This  he  should 
rule  with  lines  on  three  margins,  (Fig.  5)  so  that  one  line  shall 
be  one-quarter  of  'an  inch  from  one  edge,  and  *  the  two  other 
lines   shall   similarly   be  ruled    one-eighth    of   an   inch   from 
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the  Other  edges.  Turning  this  paper  so  that  the  quarter-inch  space 
is  at  the  bottom,  the  pupil  should  carefully  print  the  words  ^^Book 
Rack"  in  the  marginal  space  (Fig.  5),  using  the  edge  of  the  paper 
as  the  bottom  guide  line  for  the  letters.  Having  completed  diis 
he  should  turn  the  paper  so  that  one  of  the  eighth  inch  spaces 
is  at  the  bottom  and  should  similarly  print  the  word  ^^Scale  1-4," 
being  careful  to  note  that  the  numerals  of  the  fraction  are  to  be 
kept  vertical,  and  are  to  be  separated  by  a  line  having  the  same 
slant  as  the  right-hand  stroke  of  a  capital  V.  In  practice  it  will 
be  better  to  draw  the  slant  line  before  the  numerals  are  made. 

The  paper  should  now  be  turned  once  more,  and  the  pupil's 
name  and  class  lettered  on  the  third  edge,  a  space  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  being  left  between  the  name  and  the  word 
''Class  ";  this  will  serve  to  extend  the  bottom  line,  and  make  the 
title  slightly  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.     (Fig.  8.) 

With  this  copy  as  his  guide  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  letter 
his  drawing.  If  two  views  only  appear  in  the  latter,  these  were 
better  arranged  so  that  the  title  may  go  above  the  drawing  and 
in  the  center  of  the  sheet.  If  there  are  three  views  a  convenient 
space  for  the  title  will  offer  above  the  side  view.  In  any  event, 
explicit  direction  should  be  given  to  the  pupil  as  to  where  the  title 
is  to  fall  and  the  teacher  by  a  sketch  upon  the  blackboard  should 
indicate  about  where  the  center  of  its  lower  line  should  be.  Each 
member  of  the  class  will  then  mark  such  center  upon  his  own 
sheet  with  a  dot.  Inspection  of  the  individual  sheets  having 
asstired  the  teacher  that  this  dot  has  been  rightly  placed,  the  class 
should  then  be  instructed  to  rule  through  it,  a  very  faint  horizontal 
line.  This  guide  line  may  extend  some  two  inches  either  side  of 
the  dot  and  should  be  so  light  that  the  slightest  touch  of  a  rubber 
will  erase  it.  One-quarter  of  an  inch  above  this  line  and  parallel 
with  it,  a  second  line  should  be  ruled  as  a  guide  for  the  word 
''Scale,"    This  need  not  extend  more  than  an  inch  either  side  of 
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the  middle.  One-quarter  of  an  inch  higher,  a  third  line  some 
three  inches  long  and  parallel  with  the  others  should  also  be 
drawn  (Fig.  6). 

The  paper  with  the  lines  of  the  title,  is  now  to  be  placed  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  lower-most  guide  line,  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  ''name",  and  the  last  letter  of  the  ''grade,"  at  equal 
distances  either  side  of  the  dot  which  marks  its  center.     This  will 
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be  the  more  readily  done  if  each  pupil  measures  the  distance 
between  the  extreme  ends  of  the  lettered  line,  finds  the  center 
and  marks  it,  and  then  places  this  mark  directly  above  the  dot 
already  made  on  the  guide  line.  (Fig.  7.) 

With  the  paper  so  placed  the  pupil  has  a  space  exactly  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  high  in  which  to  letter,  while  immediately  above 
is  the  text  he  is  to  copy.  This  copy  he  should  now  make  with 
care.  Having  finished  his  first  line  he  should  turn  his  copy  slip 
so  that  the  words  "Scale  1-4"  fall  one-eighth  of  an  inch  above 
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his  second  guide  line,  and  should  so  adjust  the  copy  that  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  second  line  are  equally  distant  from  the 
corresponding  letters  of  the  line  below.     (Fig.  8.) 

The  second  line  is  now  to  be  copied  as  was  the  first,  and  after 
its  completion,  the  third  may  be  similarly  lettered  by  turning  the 
trial  slip,  and  arranging  it  one-quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  uppo- 
guide  line.  The  adjustment  of  the  ends  of  the  upper  line  with 
the  ends  of  the  lower  line  should  be  looked  to  as  before. 

With  the  third  line  lettered  the  title  is  complete.  If  the 
guide  lines  have  been  very  lightly  drawn  they  may  be  left  without 

BOOK  RACK 

SCALE  Va 

JOHfl   SMITH  CLASS  B 

Pie.  &  *»»• 

erasure;  if  not,  a  touch  or  two  of  the  rubber  will  serve  to  take  oflf 
the  projecting  ends,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  clean 
between  the  letters.    Indeed  the  less  rubbing  done  the  better. 

ADDITIONAL  PRACTICE 

The  device  which  has  been  thus  reviewed  has  been  found  in 
practice  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  It  enables  the  least  experi- 
enced pupils  to  accurately  locate  and  space  titles,  as  the  doctors 
say  <^by  first  intention.''  If,  however,  the  class  teacher  be 
dubious  as  to  success,  she  may  more  certainly  insure  it,  by  having 
her  pupils  letter  a  title  or  two  complete  on  a  trial  sheet,  before 
approaching  the  finished  drawing. 

There  remains  a  word  to  be  said  about  the  alphabet  which 
has  been  offered.    In  the  simple  form  in  which  it  appears  (Fig.  i) 
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it  is  adequate  for  all  the  work  of  the  elementary  class  room.  Onei 
however,  who  desires  to  experiment  with  it  will  find  it  full  of 
interesting  possibilities. 

Instead,  for  instance,  of  making  the  letters  two-thirds  as 
wide  as  they  are  high,  they  may  be  made  of  width  equal  to  the 

aL_0\/E  BOX 

f=UL.L    SIZE 
PMILIP  ROSS  OCX9/07 

height  or  exceeding  the  height.  This  latter  proportion  will  give 
a  letter  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Another  possible  variation 
may  be  made  by  leaving  small  breaks  in  the  parts  which  compose 
the  letter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  This  if  carefully  done  will  give 
an  attractive  lightness  and  sparkle  to  the  line.    Fig.  10  also 

FOOT  STOOL 

MALF     SIZE 

ROY  rOSTER        5tM. dRADE 
Fie.io  w 

shows  the  use  of  emphasized  capitals,  attention  being  drawn  to 
the  first  letter  of  each  important  word,  by  making  it  slightly  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  line. 

A  further  interesting  change  in  the  standard  alphabet,  may 
be  developed  by  curving  certain  of  the  vertical  lines.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  where  in  addition  to  the  slight  break  in  the 
construction  lined  already  described,  a  number  of  the  letters  (A, 
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H,  Ky  My  N,  Q,  R,  U  and  W)  have  had  the  upright  lines  curved, 
while  others  (£,  F,  L,  and  Z)  have  had  their  horizontal  lines 
changed  as  indicated.    With  the  latter  alphabet  memorized  and 

ABCDEFO(-)IJhLnn 
0PQI\5TUVWXYZ 

at  command,  titles  of  quite  a  professional  appearance  may  be 
devised  (Fig.  12).  It  would  be  interesting  to  carry  the  subject 
further,  and  take  up  the  still  more  varied  and  attractive  letters 
known    to    the    practical    draftsman,  but    this   would    require 

Play  (jouse 

GOV  r)Ar-)V.  (5F\/^DEe 

re-analysis  of  the  entire  alphabet  and  a  lengthy  study  of  letter 
proportion.  Such  study  cannot  be  undertaken  here,  but  must  be 
reserved  for  some  future  article. 

JAMES  PARTON  HANEY 

Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Training 
New  York  City 
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THE  STRAIGHT  LINE  IN  BORDERS  AND  GEOMETRIC  FORMS 

THERE  is  a  certain  dignity  and  strength  in  designs  based  on 
the  straight  line  that  no  amount  of  graceful  curvature  can 
give  us.  Indeed,  the  curve  that  most  nearly  approaches  this  line- 
such  as  that  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art — contains  to  the  fullest 
extent  spring  and  vitality;  this,  continuing  in  a  nearly  straight 
line  for  its  greatest  length  and  terminating  at  base  and  top  in  an 
abrupt  curve,  finds  its  counterpart  in  Nature  in  the  goldenrod, 
lily  and  flag,  and  in  all  tapering  leaves.  This  line  will  be  devel- 
oped next  month. 

These  examples  of  the  straight  line,  gathered  in  the  broad 
field  of  historic  ornament,  show  the  endless  possibilities  of  inter- 
esting design  with  the  use  of  rectilinear  forms  exclusively.  In 
plate  one  are  grouped  a  number  of  such  designs.  Very  attractive 
borders  may  be  made  on  the  principle  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
spacing,  developed  in  black,  white  and  gray,  or  two  colors  and 
black  or  white.  The  ^'interlocking  patterns"  of  Assyrian  and 
Moorish  tile-work  are  excellent  for  damed-work  on  huckabuck. 
Plates  two  and  three  show  broken  and  continuous  frets.  These 
may  be  simplified  for  borders  or  panels  or  adapted  to  stencils. 
Plate  four  shows  the  same  motif  developed  by  different  nations. 
Such  designs  are  admirably  adapted  to  wood-burning  or  simple 
carving.  Marquetry  designed  during  the  middle  ages  is  given 
in  plate  five;  plate  six  is  one  of  the  beautiful  old  inlaid  pavements 
in  Rome,  dating  from  about  the  twelfth  century.  It  offers  many 
suggestions  for  patchwork. 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  add  that  all  such  ornament  that 
has  borne  the  test  of  time  is  full  of  suggestion  to  the  modem 
craftsman,  who  finds  there  an  unfailing  standard  by  which  to 
establish  his  own  taste. 


ALICE  B.  MUZZEY 

The  Horton  Studios 
Buffalo,  Ntw  York 
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A    SCREEN 

A  three-part  screen  was  desired  and  a  visit  to  the  principal 
stores  of  the  city  did  not  bring  to  light  anything  which 
seemed  attractive.  So  the  following  screen  (Fig.  i)  was  evolved. 
It  has  fulfilled  very  satisfactorily  the  desires  of  its  designer  along 
practical  lines.    It  has  been  a  pleasing  object  with  which  to  live. 

Each  section  of  the  screen  is  composed  of  two  frames,  the 
outer  frame  of  oak  (Fig  2)  which  is  the  visible  wooden  part  of 
the  screen,  and  the  inner  frame  of  white  pine  (Fig.  3)  upon  which 
is  tacked  the  covering  of  burlap.  The  dimensions  of  the  frame 
are  given  on  the  sketches.  The  details  of  the  joints  of  the  oak 
frame  [together  with  the  design  used  on  the  top]  are  given  in  Fig.  4. 

The  visible  frame  has  a  quartered  oak  face.  To  secure  this 
cheaply,  a  two-inch  board  of  plain  oak  was  bought  and  sawed 
for  the  right  thickness  of  the  strips.  This  outer  or  oak  frame 
is  rabbeted  to  receive  the  inner  frame  with  its  bturlap  covering. 

The  inner  frame  is  made  of  soft  wood  properly  jointed  and 
braced.  On  it  the  burlap  is  stretched  and  tacked,  one  color  used 
to  cover  one  side  of  the  frame  and  another  color  being  used  on 
the  other  side.  The  tacks  are  readily  removable  from  the  soft 
wood  when  it  is  desired  to  replace  the  covering.  The  heads  of 
the  tacks  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  inner  frame  so  that  they 
are  concealed  by  the  oak  frame. 

Each  joint  of  the  oak  frame  is  mortised  and  drawn  tight 
by  a  round  headed  stove  bolt.  A  small  piece  of  wood,  inserted 
and  glued  (See  W  Fig.  4)  prevents  the  nut  from  getting  out  of 
place  when  the  bolt  is  withdrawn.  These  joints  themselves  are 
not  glued.  This  arrangement  allows  the  frame  to  be  readily  taken 
apart  and  permits  of  a  change  of  the  covering  on  the  inner  frame. 

The  holes  for  the  bolt  heads  in  the  outer  edges  of  the  end 
sections  are  each  filled  by  an  oak  button,  glued  in  place,  projecting 
beyond  the  frame.  The  other  holes  are  not  filled  as  those  bolts 
are  to  be  removable  for  changing  the  covering.  A  flat  oak  button 
might  be  used  if  desired,  but  would  be  marred  when  it  became 
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necessary  to  remove  the  bolt.    These  holes  have  never  been 
objectionable  in  appearance. 

Double  hinges  of  brass  are  used  which  allow  the  screen  to 


ar  I  iX'r 


open  in  either  direction.     Two  heavy  hinges  or  three  lighter  ones 
should  be  used  for  each  swinging  joint. 

The  screen  has  proved  to  be  substantial  and  serviceable, 
satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

FRANK  £.  SANBORN 


Director,  Industrial  Arts  Departmsnt 
Ohio  Stats  University,  Columbus 
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ENRICHED    HANDICRAFT 

iLY  few,  if  any,  craftsmen  are  disposed 
ret   the  somewhat  austere  movement 
I  sincerity,  simplicity  and  severity  in 
ire.     But  as  we   have  watched  the 
pment  of  furniture  of  the  mission  type 
ive  emphasized  construction  and  use, 
ve  not  realized  anew  the  function  and 
lities  of  ornament?    In   the  spirit  of 
)ne    who    said,    ''As   the  sun   colors 
s  so  art  colors  life,"  we  are  seeking  a 
md  happy  renaissance  of  ornament, 
object  may  be  ever  so  well  propor- 
.   it  may   have 
nt  lines,  and  be 
tted  to  serve  its 
e,  and  still  fail 
ise  because  no 
>t  has  been  made 
^y  a  legitimate 
I  of   the  mind, 
emand   for   in- 
genious,    interesting, 

skilfully  executed  enrichment  is  instinctive 

and  we  may  endeavor   to  satisfy  it,  with 

good  grace. 

The    more    satisfying    furniture    is 

beginning  to  appear.     "Stuck  on"  orna- 
ment is  giving  place  to  vital  enrichment. 

We  must  forward  this  movement  through 

our  school  work.    We  have  given  so  much 

attention  to  lines  that  we  have  forgotten 

planes.    The  free  use  of  plastilina,  and  the  frequent  use  of  clay, 

for  modeling  would  help  to  correct  this  tendency.    We  should 
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ateo  begin  to  design  with  the  thought  of  fashioning  objects  with 
the  presupposition  of  appropriate  enrichment. 

We  should  not  despise  historic  examples,  since  they  present 
fewer  problems  to  the  young  carver,  than  his  own  unrestrained 
'^designs"  will  present.    We  should  teach  the  adaptation  of  orna- 


ment to  the  grain  and  color  of  wood  as  well  as  to  structure.  A 
practical  carver  places  a  hundred  or  more  tools  in  front  of  him, 
but  we  must  work  with  a  dozen,  and  let  alone  the  Louis  styles 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  not  attempt  to  rival  the  work  of 
Grmling-Gibbons. 

A  few  illustrations  are  here  given  of  exercises  well  suited 
for  pt\pils  with  a  limited  ntmiber  of  tools,  who  will,  I  am  sure, 
always  profit  most  by  modeled  carving  rather  than  by  geometric 
or  chip  carving. 
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In  the  realm  of  the  metals,  copper  and  brass  are  likely  to 
serve  for  schoolroom  work  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the 
past,  because  so  well  adapted  to  simple  objects  involving  simple 
decorative  designs. 

Boys  especially  love  to  saw  and  hammer.  Amongst  the 
best  things  for  them  to  begin  with  are  key-hole  plates,  drawer 


pulls,  hinges,  and  paper  knives.  Problems  of  this  sort  may  be 
made  sufficiently  definite  to  hold  the  pupil  to  a  clean-cut 
course. 

The  steps  in  producing  a  design  for  one  of  these  objects  are 
calculated  to  arouse  and  hold  the  boy's  interest:  the  discussion 
of   form,   function,    and    make;    the    preparatory    sketch;    the 
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correction  of  the  sketch   in  view  of    the    best   historic   and 
modem  examples;  the  modeled  sketch ;'*'  and  then  the  thing  itself. 


The  illustrations  show  simple  objects  easily 
the  limitations  of  schoolroom  conditions.  To  the 
is  gratifying  to  see  this  kind  of  work  and  desig 


it 


*A  good  way  of  working  is  to  place  a  layer  of  plastilina  on  wood,  i  of 

sheet  copper:  on  this  draw  the  design  and  remove  everything  outside  th  r> 

gin  or  contour  and  the  ornament  may  now  be  perfected.      Screw-holes  |s 

may  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  pencil.   But  plastilina  will  not  tAke  the  place  of  a  pencil 
sketch  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  can  only  supplement  it. 
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especially  for  our  city  schools  where  children  have  had  so  few 
opportunities  for  educational  and  tasteful  handiwork. 

W.  W.  DOVE 

Providence,  Rhode  I  eland 
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WHATSOEVER  THY  HAND  FIlfDETH  TO  DO 
DO    IT  WITH  THY  MIGHT 

MAY  we  not  find  the  secret  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  their  bodily  exercise  and  muscuhu'  con- 
trol? Lucca  della  Robbia,  Ghiberti,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Hichelangelo,  Raphael,  the  greatest  artists  the  world  has 
seen,  were  they  feeble  and  effeminate  painters  who 
lounged  in  comfortable  studios?  No :  they  were  craftsmen, 
mechanics,  inventors,  soldiers,  men  of  affairs.  And 
what  of  the  great  men  of  our  time?  Have  they  been  the 
product  of  inaction  and  a  subjective  education?  No :  they 
are  the  men  of  hard  knocks,  the  men  from  the  farms, 
simple  workers  who,  laboring  untiringly  with  their  hands, 
have  lifted  their  fellows  to  higher  ideals.  There  seems 
to  be  reason  for  the  statement,  that  the  brain  is  built  up 
primarily  through  muscular  movements  in  response  to 
sense  impressions,  and  that  the  most  perfect  motor  and 
sensory  centers  are  the  result  of  the  most  complete  sense 
impressions  and  the  most  varied  movements.  The  most 
varied,  mark  you.  The  all-round  training  of  the  street 
Arab  sharpens  his  wits,  but  the  limited  control  required  to 
pull  a  lever  on  a  machine  or  to  ring  up  fares  on  a  street  car  is 
not  conducive  to  mental  growth.  The  greatest  men  of  the 
race  have  carried  the  dexterity  of  their  hands  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  As  Prof essor  Angelo  Mosso  says :  "Mus- 
cular movements  have  formed  the  omnipotence  of  genius; 
their  hands  were  as  dexterous  as  their  minds  were  lofty." 

C.   VALENTINE   KIRBY 
Denver,   Colorado 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 
JANUARY 

OUR  New  Year's  resolutions  should  include  one  concerning 
the  teaching  of  drawing.  Let  it  be  this:  I  will  try  to 
make  drawing  more  vital,  more  genuinely  useful  to  my  pupils, 
more  evidently  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  work. 

Not  unrelated,  unaffied, 
But  to  each  other  task  allied. 

KINDERGARTEN 

"Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 
Arrives  the  snow." 

There  are  no  dreary  days  for  real  children.  The  snow  is 
hailed  with  shouts  of  delight.  Think  of  all  the  fun  it  invites! 
Why  not  add  to  their  joy  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  beauty 
of  these  crystal  forms.  One  bidding  will  be  quite  enough  to 
bring  every  child  to  the  window  to  watch  the  flakes  ^'floating 
like  feathers  airy  and  light,  down  from  the  clouds  on  high." 

The  lace-like  beauty  of  these  pure  white  wanderers  will  show  to  the  best 
advantage  if  a  piece  of  dark* cloth  is  spread  upon  the  sill  to  catch  them.  They 
can  also  be  drawn  nearer  for  close  inspection. 

The  older  children  should  by  this  time  be  able  to  use  the  scissors  sufficiently 
well  to  reproduce  these  fascinating  and  exceedingly  beautiful  crystal  forms. 
For  this  purpose  Miss  Anne  L.  Page  of  Danvers  has  issued  a  set  of  card-board 
patterns,  sixty  in  number,  with  directions  for  cutting. 

The  papers  to  be  used  should  be  very  thin  and  hexagonal  in  shape.'*' 

The  simplest  way  to  trace  them  is  to  cover  the  equilateral  triangular  space 
suggested  by  the  three  dots,  with  one  section  of  the  paper — ^then  mark.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  teacher.  The  children  can  ea^y  do  the  folding  and 
cutting.  When  folding  the  paper  take  care  to  keep  the  traced  section  on  the 
outside.  See  Fig.  i.  For  steps  in  folding  see  illustrations.  In  selecting 
the  patterns  it  will  be  well  to  choose  those  that  do  not  reqtiire  the  use  of 
the  knife. 


*Papen  and  patt^roa  may  be  secured  from  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
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When  finished  they  are  most  effective  if  mounted  on  black  paper.  They 
may  be  bound  into  book  form  or  taken  home  separately. 

For  room  decoration  arrange  a  border  of  them  on  one  of  the  black-boards. 

The  story  of  Agoonac  in  Seven  Little  Sisters  is  full  of  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing illustrations  of  the  North  Land.    Fig.  2. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  WORK  FOR  THE  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 


Designing  with  the  colored  pencils  on  dotted  paper. 

For  arrangement    see  H    and   m, 

Fig.  3. 

Painting  within  the  outline. 
X.  A  circle  the  diameter  of  which  is  not 
less  than  six  inches. 

A  five-inch  square. 

An  anangement  of  smaller  circles. 


!  t  r  f  I 

i   I   I    I  t 


^^  J.  J.  J^  J 


I.     ».   J »_ 

'♦       ♦       I       » 


2< 

3 

4.  An  arrangement  of  smaller  squares. 

FOR  THE  OLDER  CHILDREN 

Designing  with  colored  pencils 
on  dotted  paper. 

For  arrangement  see  V  and  VI, 
Kg.  3. 

Painting.  Stroke  work  with  the  brush 
on  dotted  paper.  This  is  done  by  simply 
laying  the  brush  on  the  paper  and  lifting 
it  quickly,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  The 
one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact  that 
the  point  of  the  brush  should  always  be 
toward  the  dot. 

Order  of  presentation  a-b-c-d-e. 

Figure    5.    Design  in   stroke   work 
used  as  a  decoration  for  a  blotter  and  a  New  Year's  Greeting,  illustrating  free 
arrangement. 

Work  with  the  clay. 

Let  the  little  children  make  an  Eskimo  village  by  rolling  good  sized  pieces 
of  clay  into  balls  then  cutting  them  into  halves.  These  should  be  arranged 
upon  a  table  covered  with  white  enamel  cloth. 
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Let  the  older  children  make  the  sleds  and  dogs. 
They  will  probably  wish  to  attempt  also  the  Eskimos. 

"The  things  a  child  can  make, 
May  crude  and  worthless  be; 
It  is  his  impulse  to  create 

Should  gladden  theel"  A.  W.  D. 


PRIMARY 

The  aim  of  pictorial  drawing  in  the  primary  grades  is  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  acquire  facility  in  graphic  expression.  During  these 
early  years  he  should  become  conscious  of  an  increasing  power 
to  tell  about  things  by  means  of  brush  and  pencil,  to  teU  about 
them  more  truthfully  every  year.  At  first  he  may  be  allowed  to 
tell  his  story  in  his  own  way,  but  gradually  his  way  of  telling  it 
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Id  be  influenced  by  the  work  of  others,  and  his  representation 

ttvidual  objects  should  be  more  faithful  to  fact.    Whatever 

bject  matter  the  teacher  should  use  it  to  develop  in  the  pupil 

r  closer  observation,  inspired  by  an  ever  deepening  desire 

more  truth  about  it,  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of 

^•Aiers.    The  subject  matter  should  be^  determinedj^largely^by 

other  school  studies, — language,  history  stories,  etc. 

FIRST  YEAR.    Illustrate  Christmas  and  holiday  experiences. 

"Tell  about  the  happiest  time  you  had  during  the  holidays.    You  are  to 
tell  it  in  a  picture,  so  that  anybody  who  looks  at  the  picture  will  know  all  about 


it,  at  once.  You  may  use  colored  pencil,  water  color,  anything  that  will  help 
you  to  tell  the  story  well.  Be  sure  you  can  see  it  all  with  your  eyes  shut,  before 
you  begin  to  draw."  Such  is  one  teacher's  method  of  attack.  The  illustrations 
at  A  are  typical  results.  Teresa  White,  of  the  Franklin  School,  somewhere, 
enjoyed  most  the  bringing  home  of  the  Christmas  tree.  Arnold  Manley,  of 
Montgomery,  Mass.,  enjoyed  most  the  visit  of  a  real  Santa  Claus.  His  story 
of  the  visit  is  not  without  a  touch  of  the  imagination. 

SECOND  YEAR.    Make    pictures    of    Christmas    presents, 
and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  season. 

"Make  a  picture  of  the  Christmas  present  you  liked  best,  or  of  the  things 
you  like  best  to  use  during  the  holidays.  Use  colors  to  make  your  picture 
as  pretty  as  the  thing  itself.  If  when  you  shut  your  eyes  you  can  see  the  thing 
clearly,  you  can  tell  about  it  in  a  picture  so  that  others  will  see  it  clearly." 
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That  is  one  way  to  begin.  Typical  results  are  shown  at  B.  The  first  is 
by  Samuel  Steele,  Bristol,  Conn.,  the  second  by  Maurice  Carpenter,  Sontli- 
bridge,  Mass.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  bring  the  object  to  school  and  hjiTe  it 
in  the  room  at  the  time  the  drawing  is  made.    While  the  pupil  at  this  stage  will 


not  draw  from  the  object,  its  presence  may  help  him  to  correct  his  mental 
image  or  to  make  it  clearer,  in  spots. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  drawings  of  familiar  objects  as  seen 
in  the  winter. 

Objects  like  sleds,  skates,  stocking  caps,  hockeys,  ice  boats,  snow  plows, 
etc.,  used  in  the  winter  season  only,  or  objects  like  houses,  teams,  lelectric  cars, 
railway  trains,  etc.,  seen  under  winter  conditions,  will  be  satisfactory  subjects. 
The  drawings  may  be  made  from  memory  or  with  the  aid  of  the  objects  them- 
selves. The  drawing  should  tell  its  story  well,  so  that  its  meaning  can  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  illustrations  at  C  are  typical,  and  excellent  for  the  grade. 
The  stalled  train  is  by  Madison  Trimble,  Watervleit,  N.  Y.;  the  sleigh  ride,  by 
Oscar  Allen,  Wausau,  Wis.  Encourage  the  use  of  pictures  to  help  clear  up 
the  visual  image,  and  to  suggest  good  arrangements  of  elements  for  telling  the 
story  clearly. 

GRAMMAR 

Again  we  must  face  the  fact  that  from  now  on,  through  the 
grammar  grades,  pictorial  drawing  languishes.  ''The  golden 
age  of  drawing"  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  calls  it,  begins  to  fail; 
''from  ten  to  fifteen  the  power  of  perceiving  things  steadily 
increases  and  the  pupil  makes  almost  no  progress  in  drawing," — 
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mortified  by  the^increasing  consciousness  that  he  cannot  draw. 
During  these  years  we  mudt,  I  believe,  strengthen  the  motive  for 
drawing.  If  the  pupil  feels  the  need  of  graphic  expression  he 
will  attempt  it  with  cheerfulness;  moreover,  ''All  young  people 
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draw  best  those  objects  they  love  most.'"^  Can  we  not  so  relate 
our  school  topics  that  illustration  will  be  as  essential  in  school 
life  as  it  is  in  out-of-school  life?    Let  us  try  it. 

FOURTH  YEAR.    Begin   an   illustrated   booklet  on    «Sil- 
hpuettes." 

Look  up  the  history  of  this  kind  of  representation,  and  the  origin  of  the 
name.f    Find  and  copy  examples  of  silhouettes  in  Egyptian  and  Greek  art. 

Make  silhouettes  from  common  objects,  first  drawing  from  shadows,  if 
possible,  and  then  from  the  object  direct. 

The  steps  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  Collect  all  possible  information  and  illustration. 

2.  Discuss  it;  write  a  brief  essay;  plan  the  booklet. 

3.  Make  illustrations  of  ancient  silhouettes. 

4.  Make  original  silhouettes  from  objects. 

5.  Make  the  pages,  embodying  text  and  illustration.  A  part  of  the  time 
required  should  be  taken  from  that  assigned  for  "language"  or  "history"  or 
"manual  training." 

The  illustrations  at  D  were  made  by  children  in  various  fourth  grades: 
I,  by  J.  v.,  South  Main  St.  School,  place  not  given;  2,  by  J.  Kelley,  Lincoln 
School,  town  not  given;  3,  by  John  Rawson,  Swissvale,  Pa.;  4,  by  Y.  P.,  Rom- 
ford School,  Concord,  N.  H.;  5,  by  Cyrus  Brown,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  6,  by  Wallace 
BjTwater,  Groton,  Mass.;  7,  by  Joseph  Hamilton,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;8,  by 
Albert  Gouring,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  9,  Anonymous;  10,  by  Arthur  Anderson, 
West  Concord,  N.  H.;  11,  by  L.  W.,  Burr  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Begin  an  illustrated  booklet  on  ''Picture 
Making." 

Begin  with  the  children  the  study  of  the  long  fight  with  the  problem  of 
representing  the  third  dimension.^    Gather  illustrations  from  Egyptian  and 

*Youth:  Its  Education,  Regimen,  and  Hygiene.     G.  Stanley  Hall.     p.  60. 

fAny  good  encyclopedia  will  furnish  the  required  information.  The  Britannica  or 
Chambers  is  recommended. 

tAn  article  on  this  topic  will  appear  in  the  January  number  in  time  to  be  of  use  in 
making  the  booklets  suggested  for  thi&  and  the  following  grades.  The  work  of  gathering 
information  and  illustrations  must  be  carried  on  largely  by  the  teacher,  and  only  the  sifted 
rej»ultM  in  their  simplest  form  will  appear  in  the  papers  of  the  children.  The  booklets  will 
be  commenced  this  month  and  finished  next  month  or  later.  Full  directions  for  making 
frontispieces,  covers,  etc..  will  be  given  in  the  January  number. 
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early  Greek  art,  and  from  Indian  and  other  primitiye  art.  Let  the  chfldrea 
see  how  the  ancients  (like  little  children  now)  placed  one  object  above  another 
in  the  picture  before  they  learned  how  to  place  one  object  behind  axiotfaer. 
Show  the  essential  difference  between  a  silhouette,  i,  in  figure  £,  and  a  ptctore, 
2.  Show  that  in  a  picture  three  elements  are  always  present,  actually  or  bj 
suggestion;  the  object,  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  background 


against  which  it  is  seen.  Show  how  different  values  help  to  distinguish^these 
and  to  create  that  illusion  of  distance  into  the  picture. 

Having  collected  illustrations  and  all  possible  information,  sift  the  material 
and  write  the  essay,  planning  the  illustrations  to  accompany  the  text.  Then 
make  the  first  pages. 

Two  suitable  illustrations  for  such  a  booklet  are  shown  at  F.  The  apple 
is  by  Frederick  Hawkes,  Longmeadow,  Mass.;  the  tea-pot  is  by  Alice  Gannon, 
Concord,  N.  H.  The  second  illustrates  another  point  in  picture  making, 
namely,  that  a  suggestion  of  a  thing  is  sometimes  quite  as  pleasing  as  a  drawing 
of  the  whole  thing.  It  illustrates  also  the  value  of  good  spacing  in  producing 
a  pleasing  picture. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Begin  an  illustrated  booklet  on  *<Fore- 
shortening." 

Continue  the  study  of  the  history  of  picture  making.  Collect  illustrations 
to  show  how  the  artists  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  foreshortening.  Com- 
pare Egyptian  paintings,  early  Greek,  early  Christian,  etc.  Collect  illustrations 
showing  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the  circle  foreshortened,  and  the  correct 
rendering.  Also  of  the  circle  as  seen  at  different  levels.  Having  gathered 
and  arranged  the  material,  write  the  text  and  plan  the  illustrations.  Make 
the  first  pages.  The  illustrations  at  G  and  H  are  excellent  for  this  grade.  The 
pail  is  by  Francis  Pratt,  East  Braintree,  Mass. ;  the  two  jars,  by  Harada  Yoshild, 
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Seattle,  Wash.;  the  sauce  pan  with  apples,  by  Grace  Bean,  Augusta,  Maine. 
The  drawings  made  in  this  grade  need  not  be  finished  in  values  or  in  color, 
pencil  will  do;  but  usually  when  a  pencil  drawing  is  correctly  done  the  pupil 
is  anxious  to  add  a  wash  or  two  of  color  to  make  the  sheet  more  effective. 


SEVENTH  YEAR.  Begin  an  illustrated  booklet  on  "Con- 
vergence." 

Continue  the  study  of  the  history  of  picture  making.  Collect  illustra- 
tions from  the  Chinese,  the  early  Greek  and  Pompeian  art,  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  has  been  for  artists  to  represent  correctly  rectilinear  objects  having 
foreshortened  faces.  Show  by  means  of  sketches  how  a  typical  object,  a  cube 
or  a  prism,  appears  to  the  eye,  when  placed  at  different  angles.  See  illustra- 
tion K.  Place  on  the  board  or  on  paper  lines  at  various  angles  as  shown  by  the 
heavy  lines  in  the  illustration,  and  have  the  pupils  finish  the  cubes.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  see  that  in  drawing  rectilinear  objects  three  sets  of  lines  must  be  con- 
sidered; I,  a  vertical  set;  2,  a  set  converging  to  the  left;  3,  a  set  converging 
to  the  rig[ht.    Make  a  fine  drawing  of  some  rectilinear  object,  a  box  or  a  book, 
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and  then  plan  the  illustrated  booklet.  Use  printed  illustrations  cut  from  adver- 
tisements or  other  available  sources,  make  drawings,  write  text,  arrange  the 
material  effectually  upon  each  page. 

The  illustrations  at  I  and  J  show  good  work  for  this  grade.    The  cube  and 
the  prism  are  by  Josette  Laflame,  Winchendon,  Mass.;  the  strawberry  basket 


by  Harold  Cassedy,  Swissrale,  Pa.;  the  box  and  coyer  by  Hattibel  Doane,  Dana 
Center,  ICass.  These  drawings  are  not  quite  right,  but  are  about  as  near  right 
as  lerenth  grade  boys  and  girls  are  likely  to  produce. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.  Begin  an  illustrated  booklet  on  "Helps 
in  Object  Drawing." 

The  three  most  useful  Helps  in  model  and  object  drawing  are  shown  at  L. 

I.  INVISIBLE  EDGES,  which  when  sketched  as  if  the  object  were 
transparent  and  therefore  visible,  help  to  test  the  solidify  the  structural  rela- 


tions of  the  parts  of  the  object,  and  to  determine  its  extent,  so  that  each  object 
shall  haye  the  proper  amount  of  space  in  which  to  exist. 

2.  AXES,  which  help  to  determine  relations  of  parts.  These  are  especially 
important  in  cylindrical  and  conical  objects.  The  axis  of  an  ellipse  such  as 
h  i,  for  example,  is  ALWAYS  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  f  g,  no 
matter  what  the  position  of  the  cylinder  may  be.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
one  who  does  not  think  axes  to  draw  such  an  object  as  a  funnel.  The  axis  o  p 
and  the  point  n,  determine  almost  every  line  in  the  drawing. 

3.  DIAGONALS,  which  help  to  locate  centers  such  as  e  upon  the  rect- 
angular face  abed;  and  therefore  the  axis  of  such  a  figure  as  the  gable  of 
which  s  is  the  peak.    The  diagonals  and  diameters  (axes)  drawn  within  a 
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foreshortened  square  will  show  why  in  concentric  circles  the  apparent  thick- 
ness ▼  is  equal  to  w,  while  t  is  less  than  u,  and  both  less  than  y  and  w. 

In  fact  there  is  hardly  a  problem  in  elementary  model  and  object  drawing 


\ 
\ 


which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  use  of  these  three  helps.    These  all  help  to  train 
the  visualizing  power,  the  power  to  think  in  three  dimensions. 

Collect  illustrations  and  test  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  by  applying 
these  helps.    Make  sketches  to  show  other  uses  of  these  helps,  such   for 
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example  as  those  shown  at  P.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  draw  correctly  so 
simple  a  group  as  that  shown  at  M,  by  Theron  Cain,  South  Braintree,  Mass., 
without  thinking  invisible  edges.  Unless  these  are  thought,  and  sketched, 
the  fniit  will  not  rest  in  the  bowl,  nor  will  the  apples  be  solids.  They  will 
inter-penetrate !    Make  the  first  pages  of  the  booklet. 
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NINTH  YEAR.  Begin  an  illustrated  booklet  on  ^'Pictorial 
Rendering." 

The  topic  might  be  '<Handling  in  Object  Drawing",  or  ''Technique  in  Rep- 
resentation" or  some  other  phrase  covering  the  ground  to  be  considered,  namely, 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  pencil,  the  brush,  black-and-white,  color, 
pen  and  ink,  in  expressing  certain  facts  and  suggesting  certain  other  facts 
graphically.  Collect  illustrations  from  the  magazines  to  exhibit  various  styles 
of  handling.  Discuss  what  the  pencil  will  do  that  the  brush  will  not  do  as  well ; 
and  what  the  brush  will  do  that  the  pen  cannot  do  as  well,  etc.  Make  sketches, 
such  as  those  reproduced  at  N,  to  show  the  difference  between  a  mechanical  ren- 
dering and  an  "artistic"  rendering.  In  this  case  the  word  ''artistic"  means 
adequate, — a  rendering  which  not  only  shows  the  shape  of  the  thing  but  suggests 
something  of  its  character  of  surface,  or  texture.  This  suggestive  rendering 
is  the  result  of  a  thoughtful  or  sympathetic  variety  in  the  quality  of  the  pencil 
line.  A  ninth  grade  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  render  effectively  a  more  complex 
object  such,  for  example,  as  the  chair  shown  at  0.  This  drawing  is  by  Walter 
Phelps,  a  seventh  grade  boy,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  If  ninth  grade  children  do  as 
well  as  this  they  will  do  well  enough  1  Such  subjects  are  easily  drawn  if  the 
^elps"  considered  in  the  previous  grade  are  applied.  A  chair  is  full  of  "catch 
problems."  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  wits  about  you.  The  chair  offers 
exceptionally  fine  opporttmities  for  effective  rendering. 

H.  T.  B. 

HIGH 

FREEHAND 

I.  Historic  Art  Book  or  Leaves  on  Egyptian  Architecture 
and  Ornament. 

Give  an  informal  and  simple  talk  illustrated  by  photographs  or  a  collection 
of  Perry  Pictures  on  the  Monuments  of  Egyptian  Art. 

Have  each  pupil  reproduce  in  writing  the  main  points  described,  supple- 
mented by  knowledge  gained  from  reading.  If  the  written  account  can  be 
correlated  with  work  in  the  English  and  History  departments,  as  is  done  in  our 
Wellesley  Schools,  the  result  will  be  more  effective. 

If  possible,  supplement  the  talk  with  a  visit  to  an  Egyptian  collection  in 
an  Art  Museum.  Furnish  as  many  books  of  reference  as  possible,  including 
Histories  and  Encyclopedias. 
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The  following  books*  are  recommended  as  Text  Books.  They  are  com- 
paratively inexpensive  and  easily  obtainable. 

The  following  outline  of  principal  points  to  be  taught  may  be  helpful  in 
planning  the  talk. 

I.     The  Country. 

1.  Peculiar  sitiiation. 

2.  Climate. 

3.  Character. 

n.    The  People. 

1 .  National  traits. 

2.  Forms  and  character  of  religious  beliefs,  including  character  of  rulers  and  priestn. 

m.    Character  of  its  Art. 

1 .  Simplicity. 

2.  Massiveness. 

3.  Decorative  features. 

IV.  The  Monuments. 

1.  The  Tombs:     (a)  Pyramids;  (6)  Temple  tombs;  (c)  Kock  tombs. 

2.  The  Temples:      (a)  The  type  temple;    Its   plan;   Its  decoration;    lis  approach. 

(6)  The  Great  Temples:     Kamak,  Edfou,  Luxor. 

3.  The  Obelisks. 

4.  The  Sphinxes. 

5.  Colossi. 

V.  The  Ornament. 

(a)  Columns,  Shaft  and  Capital. 
(6)  Wall  Decorations. 

(c)  Types  Used  in  Pattern  and  their  Symbolism.     Lotus;    Beetle;  Winged 
globe;  ScroUs:  Palm;  Animals. 

VI.  Chroma. 

Characteristics  op  the  Coloring  of  Egyptian  Art. 


^History  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  Y .  Hamlin.  Published  by  Longmanu,  Green  &  Co. 

Architectural  Styles.  By  A.  Rosengarten.  Translated  by  W.  CoUett-Sandcrs. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Ancient  Egypt.  By  George  Rawliuson.  The  Story  of  the  Nationb  Serieh 
Published  by  G.  B.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Lubke's  History  of  Art.  Revised  by  Russell  Stiu^gis.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
A  Co. 

A  Manual  of  Hibtoric  Ornament.  By  Richard  Glazier.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sous. 

Lessons  on  Form.     By  A.  Blunck.     Published  by  Bruno  Hessling. 
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2 .  Draw  six  illustrations  of  Egyptian'Art  to  illustrate  text  written. 

z.  Lotus   unit   from   cast   rendered   in  pencil  outline, 

a.  Tracing  or  copy  of  plan  of  the  great  pyramid  at  Ghizeh. 

3.  Tracing  or  copy  of  plan  of  a  temple. 

4.  Tracing  of  a  border  with  lotus  repeated  as  motiTe.  Paint  same  in  color. 

5.  Copy  of  a  figure  of  a  man  rendered  in  pencil. 

6.  Tracing  of  the  winged  globe. 


The  tracing  and  copies  may  be  made  from  plates  published  by  Prang  Educational 
Co.,  or  from  histories  and  art  books.  Additional  illustrations  may  be  drawn  or  pur- 
chased. In  one  instance  where  the  above  illustrations  were  required,  seventy  were 
collected  by  one  pupil.  In  many  instances  more  than  twenty  illustrations  were  made 
by  each  student.  The  illustrations  grouped  on  pages  340  and  341  are  taken  from  the 
note  books  of  Miss  Welch,  Miss  Stevens,  Miss  Seagrave  and  F.  S.  J.,  of  the  Wellealey  High 
School — first  year  students.  1908. 
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3.  Copy  text. 

Copy  the  text,  and  paste  in  the  illustrations  in  an  orderly  and  artistic  man- 
ner on  suitable  paper. 

4.  Make  title  page  or  cover  with  decoration  in  Egyptian 
style  of  ornament. 

The  illustrated  text  may  be  simply  covered  and  sewed  into  a  book  form 
as  illustrated,  or  copied  on  separate  sheets  and  inserted  in  a  note-book  coyer 
made  for  the  purpose.  If  this  latter  method  is  followed,  the  other  work  in  this 
ootline  on  similar  subjects  may  be  inserted  also:  thus  having  one  cover  for 
the  papers  on  Historic  Art,  with  a  decorated  title  page  for  each  division  of  the 
subject.  Next  month  a  portfolio  to  be  used  in  this  way  will  be  described.  The 
covers  shown  on  p.  342  are  by  the  pupils  previously  mentioned. 

MECHANICAL 

I.    Plate    9.    Projection.     Pencil    drawings    of    Problems 
S-6-7-^.    Anthony,  page  129.     (Illustration.) 


OBTAIN  FRON1]  AND  SIDE 

VIEWS  OF  EQUI  .ATERAL 

TRIANOULAR  PRISM 

2^'Hiaii 


.-^ 


'  A»D 


OBTAIN  FRONT 

OF  HEXAQONXL 


PROB.  7. 


SIDE  VIEWS 
PRISM 


r'HI  IH 


i 


OBTAIN  FRONT 
VIEWS  OF  EQUI 
TRIANGULAR 
2'HIQH 


AND  SIDE 
.ATERAL 
I  PYRAMID 


OBTAIN  TOP 


PROB.  8. 
SIDE  VIEWS 


Proceed  as  in  examples  described  in  the  December  outline.    Insist  upon 
the  numbering  of  every  point  in  all  views. 

n.    Plate  10.    Projection.    Pencil   drawings    of    Problems 
9-10-11-12.    Anthony,  page  130. 
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These  problems  are  drawn  from  description  and  the  graphic  statemant 
is  omitted.    Draw  three  views. 

The  text  is  as  follows: — ^By  permission  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  PnUiabefB* 

Problem  0.  Draw  a  rectangular  priam  2i^  long.  The  baaes  meaaure  }'  z  l^,  and 
are  i>araUel  to  the  profile  plane.    The  prism  is  resting  on  one  of  its  narrow  faoea. 

PROBLKM  10.  Draw  a  wedge,  the  front  view  of  whksh  is  an  isosceles  triangle  haring 
a  base  2ir  and  a  height  of  2K.     length  of  wedge  l^T- 

Problem  11.  Draw  a  square  pyramid  resting  on  its  base  with  two  edges  of  th»  baas 
making  an  angle  of  15°  with  V.  The  base  is  li'  square,  and  the  height  of  the  pyramid 
is  JhV- 

Problem  12.  Draw  a  pentagonal  prism  resting  on  a  lateral  face  which  is  paraDd 
to  H,  and  the  bases  perpendicular  to  V.  The  bases  are  inscribed  in  a  circle  li'  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  sides  are  2K  long. 

m.    Plate  II.    Projection.    Pencil  drawings  of  Problems 
17-18-19-20.    Anthony,  page  131.     (Illustration). 


PROS.  17. 
OBTAIN  TOPI  VIEW 


—24- 


PROB.  18. 
OBTAIN  TOP  VHEW 


PROS.  IS. 

.  OOPY  TOP  VIEW  PROM 

PREOEDINQ  PROBLEM  BUT  WITH 

THE  LONG  EOOE8  AT  AN  ANGLE 

OP  SO*  WITH  OX. 

OBTAIN  PRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEWS 


PROB.2a 

OOPY   TOP   VIEW   FROM 

PREOEDINQ  PROBLEM  BUT  WITH 

LONQ  EDGES  MAKING  AN  ANGLE 

OF  80°WITH  GX. 

OBTAIN  PRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEWS 


IV.    Home  Work. 

Practice  lettering.  Exercises  x-2-3,  Plate  I,  Page  5  in  Daniel's  Freehand 
Lettering.  New  edition  of  "A  Text  Book  on  Free.hand  Lettering/'  bj  Frank 
T.  Daniels.    Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  $1.00. 

Provide  each  pupil  with  a  block  of  German  paper  zz  z-a'z  15*;  a  smaU 
T-square;  pair  of  triangles;  3  H  pencil;  the  text  book  mentioned. 

When  the  exercises  have  been  completed,  have  the  drawings  brought 
into  class  for  criticism.  M .  B.  S. 
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FOR  JANUARY  WORK 

On  Representation  in  General 

Bound  Volumes  of  The  School  Arts  Book  (Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb.  Numbers). 
Freehand  Drawing,  Cross,  Oinn  ft  Co.  Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Educa- 
tion. Thompson's  Model  and  Object  Drawing,  Heath.  Augsburg's 
Manuals,  Educational  Publishing  Co.  Council  Year-Book,  1906,  Boone, 
Representation  in  Three  Dimensions. 

lUostrative  Drawing 

In  addition  to  articles  in  The  School  Arts  Book,  valuable  articles  in  the 
Council  Tear-Book  as  follows:  For  1902,  p.  ga;  1903,  p.  46,  etc.;  1904, 
p.  47,  etc.  See  also  Studies  in  Childhood,  Sully,  Chapter  X,  The  Young 
Draughtsman. 

Pencil  Handling 

Berry,  Book,  May,  1902;  and  Pencil  Sketching  from  Nature,  Dr.  Haney, 
The  Davis  Press. 

Water  Color  Handling 

Parsons,  Book,  November  1904.  Jones,  Book,  February  1904.  Norton, 
Book,  January  1905.  Doyle,  Book,  June  1907.  A  Course  in  Water 
Color,  Prang  Educational  Co. 

Pen  and  Ink  Handling 

Hall,  Book,  December  1906,  and  '<With  Brush  and  Pen,"  chapter  on  "Still 
Life."  Rice,  Book,  April  1907.  Pen  Drawing,  Maginnis,  Bates  &  Guild 
Co. 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

AVE  you  ever  tried  whittling  out  pretty  toys?    Over  in  Ger- 
many they  have  been  doing  something  in  that  line  during 


tiful  magazine,  dow  alas,  dead. 

Should  there  happen  to  be  a  girl  who  cannot  whittle,  or  who 
thinks  she  cannot  whittle  well  enough  to  try  one  of  the  toys, 
perhaps  she  would  like  to  make  a  pretty  book  mark  from  thin 
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cardboard  or  thick  colored  paper.  Following  are  pictures  of 
bookmarks  made  by  children  in  South  Manchester,  Conn.  Miss 
Harriet  D.  Condon,  an  artist  there,  whom  you  would  all  like  to 
know,  sent  them  to  me  and  told  me  in  a  letter  how  greatly  the 
boys  and  girls  enjoyed  making  them.  One  boy,  as  you  can  see, 
decorated  his  bookmark  with  holly.    He  liked  to  do  it  so  well 


1 


that  he  couldn't  stop  at  the  right  time^and  so  put  on  too  much 
decoration.    Perhaps  you  could  do  better. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  all  who  enjoy  workshops. 

HENRY   TURNER   BAILEY 

SHOE  POLISH  BOX 
The  drawing  shows  a  box,  simple  in  construction  yet   very 
strong. 

Four  different  methods  of  attaching  the  comer  posts  are  shown. 

a.  Lap  joint. 

b.  Mortise  and  tenon  joint. 
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A   Strong- Shoe   /JAsA    Box, 
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MmJte/ 
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<> 


o. 


c. 


cl. 


Top         ^ X  fS'KXo  "    ma  d^  i-h  3/xxr't^ . 
n'mfs  for/tfi      c/foice   a,0^  c^  (f, 


c.  Housed  joint  with  mitered  ends. 

d.  Butt  johit,  either  nailed  or  screwed  to  box. 
All  the  dimensions  given  are  for  A. 
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STOCK 
2  pieces  1-2''  x  5''  x  18*     ^ 

2  pieces  1-2*'  x  s*'  x  12*      >  box 

I  piece  1-2*  X  12*  x  17*'      ) 

4  pieces  i  i-i"  x  i  1-2''  x  12''  for  legs. 

3  pieces  to  make  top  (7'^"  x  is'^  x  20'')  over  all  dimensions. 
I  piece  2''  X  4''  X  12''  for  polish  block. 

20 — I  1-4''  No.  10  blue  round-head  screws. 
I  1-2''  finish  nails. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Cut  4  legs,  I  1-2^  X  I  1-2^  X  12^.  Plane  the  sides  and  ends  square.  Set 
the  marking  gauge  at  1-2^  and  draw  a  line  5^  long  from  the  top  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  leg.  (See  figure  a.)  Also  across  the  top  of  the  leg,  draw  the 
1-2^  line.  On  the  top  of  the  leg,  at  right  angles  to  this  last  line,  gauge  another 
1-2^  line.  From  the  end  of  this  last  line,  gauge  a  1-2''  line  s"  long  from  the  top 
toward  the  bottom.    Square  a  line  around  the  post  at  the  ends  of  the  5'  lines. 

Use  an  inch  chisel  to  remove  the  wood  to  form  a  leg  like  figure  a.  If 
you  have  access  to  a  rabbet  plane,  you  will  find  it  helpful  in  cutting  this  joint. 

Box :  Let  the  sides  of  the  box  lap  by  the  ends.  Nail  with  i  1-2'  finish 
nails.  Set  the  bottom  inside  and  nail  it  firmly.  This  method  of  procedure 
makes  a  box  perfectly  smooth  on  all  sides  while  the  posts  will  hold  the  weight 
on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

After  the  box  is  made,  lap  one  of  the  legs  around  a  comer  being  careful 
that  the  bottom  of  the  box  rests  firmly  on  the  post.  Screw  the  leg  to  the  box 
3-4^  from  the  top,  also  4  1-4''  from  the  bottom.  On  the  other  side,  dodge 
those  screws,  placing  these  screws  i"  and  4"  from  the  top  of  the  leg. 

Lay  block  e  on  its  side  and  mark  it  to  fit  a  shoe.  See  figure  e.  Model 
it  before  it  is  screwed  into  place.  At  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  (inside), 
2  1-2''  from  each  end  screw  on  block  e.    Use  four  screws. 

The  top  may  be  made  in  two  or  three  pieces  j^S"  xis^z  20"  over  all  dimen- 
sions.   The  movable  part  may  be  cleated  or  hinged  to  open. 

In  case  joints  b,  c,  or  d  are  used,  allowance  must  be  made  for  dimensions, 
sions.    Keep  the  inside  dimensions  the  same  as  given  for  A. 

The  advantage  of  A  over  the  other  forms,  is  that  it  gives  inside,  a  perf ectiy 
smooth  box  unbroken  by  comer  posts,  while  the  outside  appearance  is  the  same 
for  all  four  methods. 

C.  E.  McKINNEY,  Jr. 
Newark,  New  Jeraey 
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DOROTHY 

When  Dorothy  goes  out  in  winter  she  must,  like  other 
children,  be  protected  from  the  cold,  so  she  has  a  reefer  and  cap, 
(see  photograph). 

These  are  very  attractive  when  made  of  scarlet  broadcloth. 

Two  fronts  must  be  cut  like  figure  i,  which  should  be  three  and  three- 
fourths  inches  from  the  highest  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  bottom,  a  to  b. 
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The  shoulder  should  be  three-fourths  inch  wide  and  the  under-arm  seam  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  long,  e  to  f .  The  opening  in  the  front  should  be  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  from  c  to  the  bottom  d. 

Across  the  front  c  to  e  should  be  two  and  one-eighth  inches  and  across 
the  bottom  in  a  straight  line  two  and  one-half  inches,  d  to  f . 

The  back,  figure  2,  measures  two  and  seven-eighths  inches  from  the  neck 
g  to  the  bottom  h,  and  three  and  one-fourth  inches  from  the  shoulder  k  to  the 
bottom,  m.  The  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  are  the  same  as  the  front. 
From  n  to  n  measures  three  and  three-fourths  inches  and  across  the  bottom 
in  a  straight  line  o  to  o,  measures  four  and  three-fourths  inches. 

The  sleeve,  figure  3,  measures  three  and  three-eighths  inches  from  top 
to  bottom  p  to  r,  and  two  and  one-half  inches  on  the  seam  s  to  t.  From  s  to  s 
measures  four  and  three-eighths  inches  and  across  the  bottom  t  to  t,  two  and 
one-fourth  inches. 

The  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams  can  be  made  one-eighth  inch  deep 
and  pressed  open.  The  sleeve  should  be  sewed  up  and  put  in  in  the  usual  way 
as  described  in  the  October  article  on  the  "Night-dress.'* 

Tou  will  not  need  to  overcast  any  seams  except  where  the  sleeves  are 
sewed  in,  and  you  will  not  need  any  hems  if  you  use  broad-cloth  or  something 
of  that  nature  which  will  not  fray. 

Small  buttons  and  button-holes,  which  only  need  to  be  cut,  complete  the 
reefer. 

The  cap,  figure  4,  is  a  circle  five  inches  in  diameter.  Run  a  gathering 
string  near  the  edge  of  the  circle  and  draw  it  up  to  the  right  head-size  to  fit 
your  doll.  Fasten  tape  or  narrow  elastic  to  each  side  to  hold  it  on,  and  your 
reefer  and  cap  are  ready  to  wear. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
WMt  Ntwton,  MasMchuattU 
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EDITORIAL 

HRISTMAS.  GREETINGS  to  all  who  subscribe  to 
The  School  Arts  Book!— and  to  all  who  read  it 
(a  much  larger  number).  I  would  salute  also,  if 
I  could,  all  who  ought  to  read  it.  What  a  host 
that  would  be!  Who  ought  to  read  it,  not 
because  it  needs  more  subscribers,  but  because  it 
would  help  to  bring  into  their  lives  the  spirit 
which  is  transforming  all  our  teaching.  And 
that  spirit  is  nothing  less  than  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  itself,  all  the  year  round;  the  spirit 
that  gladly  brings  the  highest  to  the  service  of  the 
humblest,  that  offers  freely  to  all  its  best  gift, 
that  would  present  everything  bright  with  beauty 
and  accompanied  by  the  music  of  good  will. 

€L  As  I  looked  over  the  Christmas  work  the 
children  sent  me  last  year,  from  California  and 
Massachusetts,  Oklahoma  and  New  York,  Oregon 
and  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Georgia,  and  a 
dozen  other  states,  and  saw  in  it  all  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  a  serious  purpose  to  do  well 
combined  with  a  genuine  pleasure  in  the  doing; 
perceived  in  it  all  greater  reasonableness,  and 
growing  beauty,  I  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the 
sure  coming  into  our  schools  of  this  finer  spirit. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  peace;  a  spirit  shut  out  when 
courses  were  contrary  to  child-nature,  methods 
opposed  to  child-growth,  and  teachers  at  war 
with  children  from  morning  till  night.  With 
''peace  and  pleasurableness  in  occupation''  our 
children  begin  to  bring  forth  their  pleasant  fruits. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  work  I  received  came 
from  the  Clarendon  Street  school,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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One  of  the  best  things  was  a  handsome  volume  entitled  ''Christ- 
mas." It  was  a  composite,  made  up  of  work  by  a  dozen  pupils, 
and  containing  the  best  Christmas  poems,  each  carefully  printed 
by  hand,  well  spaced  on  the  page,  and  with  appropriate  decora- 
tions upon  title  page,  fly-leaves,  and  covers.  Three  of  the 
decorations  I  have  made  use  of  in  the  ornamental  initial  at  the 
opening  of  this  editorial.  The  upper  design  is  by  Katie  Gemein- 
hardt,  the  middle  one  by  Clara  Voedisch,  and  the  lower  by 
Matilda  Ludwig. 

Another  notably  good  thing  was  a  charming  booklet  in  white 
with  red  and  green  decorations,  by  Hazen  Walton,  Wakefield, 
Mass.  The  subject  was  ''Holly,"  that  familiar  song  by 
Shakespeare  beginning  "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind." 
The  text,  in  green  with  red  initials  and  a  red  border  line, 
occupied  the  right  hand  pages,  throughout,  and  simple  orna- 
mental designs  from  the  holly,  no  two  alike,  occupied  the  left 
hand  pages. 

€L  The  name  of  the  imp  that  lies  in  wait  to  spoil  if  he  can  every 
piece  of  Christmas  work  is  Over-decoration.  I  wish  every  teacher 
in  the  land  could  afford  to  have  in  her  schoolroom  a  complete 
set  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  publications  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bartlett."*"  These  chaste  cards  and  booklets  would  preach  the 
gospel  of  simplicity  in  such  winsome  fashion  that  the  imp  would 
leave  the  room  without  asking!  Mr.  Bartlett  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  reproduce  on  page  356,  one  sheet  from  The  Calendar  of 
Right  Thinking.  This  in  conmion  with  all  his  work  shows  good 
spacing,  and  fine  lettering.  After  all  a  sincere  exquisite  greeting 
from  a  friend  is  about  the  best  Christmas  remembrance  one  can 
receive. 


*Hi8  Catalog,  which  a  two  cent  stamp  might  bnng  to  you,  is  full  of  quotable  things, 
and  sets  forth  attractively  his  unique  wares.     Address  69  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass. 
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€L  The  practice  of  lettering  which  makes  possible  such  greetingi 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  schools  both  here  and  abroad. 
Some  recent  work  from  German  schools  gives  novel  and  most 


decorative  forms  of  letters.  In  England  the  revival  of  hand 
lettering  is  of  astonishing  vigor.  In  America  good  work  is 
appearing  in  a  new  place  almost  every  day.  On  page  357  are 
reproductions  of  the  work  of  boys  in  the  Technical  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  under  the  instruction  of  Frank  E.  Mathewson. 
All  such  work  tends  to  develop  closer  observation,  greater  skill 
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of  hand,  a  surer  judgment  of  space  relations,  a  quicker  response 
to  harmonies  of  line,  and  incidentally,  an  eye  for  a  sentence 
worth  remembering  (wherein  lies  the  secret  of  reading  to  some 
purpose). 

€L  All  of  which  brings  to  mind  the  School  of  Printing,  Boston, 
(a  package  of  whose  brilliant  work  came  to  me  recently),  and 
the  wise  words  concerning  that  school  and  its  ideals  from  Mr. 
Leslie  W.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  the  many  earnest  and  well-meaning  persons 
who  feel  that  effective  service  along  the  lines  of  industrial  training  can  be 
rendered  through  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  trade  instruction  to  be  given  in  a  way  that  will  command  the  ap- 
proval of  men  who  know  what  standards  of  efficiency  really  are,  without  the 
cooperation  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  direction,  of  the  employing  class. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  see  how  the  public  school  can  ever  be  turned  into 
enough  of  a  shop  to  cotmt  for  much  in  the  training  of  good  workmen  without 
sacrificing  its  character  as  a  public  school  to  an  extent  that  no  one  would  think 
of  tolerating  for  a  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trades  must  be  taught 
somehow.  The  only  question  is,  who  is  to  teach  them?  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  who  is  to  do  it,  except  those  who  have  mastered  them  themselves 
and  who  can  bring  into  their  work  as  teachers,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
actual  atmosphere  and  environment  of  the  shop.  Moreover,  the  connection 
with  legitimate  employment  in  leaving  school  must  be  assured,  as  it  never  can 
be  in  the  case' of  the  public  school  pupil.  I  believe  you  are  on  the  right  track 
and  I  predict  for  your  leadership  unlimited  approval  and  support. 

This  voices  so  well  one  of  the  fundamental  assumptions 
which  has  determined  the  policy  of  The  School  Arts  Book,  that 
to  reproduce  it  here  is  a  pleasure.  In  the  elementary  schools 
more  time  and  larger  provision  for  nature  study,  drawing  and 
constructive  design;  in  the  high  schools  richer  courses  in  out- 
door subjects,  and  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  with  greater  inducements 
for  specializing;  and  then,  technical  schools,  organized  under 
the  eye  of  employing  manufacturers  and  master  craftsmen  in 
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each  trade  and  profession,  with  courses  so  arranged  that  the 
technical  school  can  lay  one  hand  on  promising  children  even 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  begin  to  influence  their  school 
work,  and  lay  the  other  upon  the  industrial  world  and  com- 
mand in  their  behalf,  its  interest,  and  its  patronage: — such 
are  the  hopes  of  The  School  Arts  Book.  Teachers  have 
long  known  that  a  republic's  chief  business  is  education.  That 
truth  has  not  yet  been  forced  home  to  the  employing  manufac- 
turers and  the  master  craftsmen.  But  wait!  They  have  heard 
already  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
and  are  beginning  to  bestir  themselves. 

€L  Meanwhile  we  will  go  on  with  our  leavening  of  the  public 
school  work.  The  illustrations  which  form  the  frontispiece 
of  this  number  are  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  decorative  pic- 
tures made  by  the  children  of  the  sixth  grade  in  Helena,  Montana. 
The  originals  are  made  of  three  colors  of  paper,  white,  blue  and 
black,  with  a  line  occasionally  of  white  or  black  ink.  They  tell 
the  story  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  experiences 
untU,  having  made  peace  with  the  Indians,  they  could  go  to  church 
with  some  degree  of  assurance.  The  story  is  told  so  vividly  that 
explanations  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  These  pictures,  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  pupils,  are  masterpieces.  They  offer  suggestions 
not  only  for  illustrations  relative  to  Forefathers'  Day  and  pioneer 
history  everywhere,  but  for  the  treatment  of  certain  subjects 
appropriate  to  Christmas,  such  for  example,  as  the  Star  over 
Bethlehem,  the  Appearance  of  Angels  to  the  Shepherds,  the 
Flight  into  £g]rpt,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Wise  Men.  There  is 
always  something  charming  about  the  absolute  simplicity  of  a 
silhouette. 

€L  The  Supplement  is  a  decorative  poster  in  outline,  by  Mr. 
James  Hall.    It  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  children  by  tracing 
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or  Otherwise,  colored  brilliantly  or  richly,  and  taken  home  to 
be  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  to  gladden  the  holidays.  Mr. 
Hall  suggests  vermilion  for  the  coat  and  cap,  flesh  tint  for  the 
face,  and  a  dark  background  of  black  or  deep  blue,  or  rich  krv^- 
toned  green.  The  whole  should  be  finished  with  bold  outlines 
in  black.  The  flesh  tint  might  be  echoed  in  the  background  of 
the  salutation. 

€L  The  Christmas  story  this  year  is  again  the  old,  old  story.  In 
response  to  several  requests  the  story  as  told  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  The  School  Arts  Book  is  here  reprinted.  Its  form  exem- 
plifies a  theory  of  mine  as  to  how  Bible  stories  should  be  told  to 
a  child:  namely,  in  modem  phraseology,  as  a  rule,  ''the  tongue 
wherein  he  was  bom;"  but  in  certain  passages  the  exact  words 
of  the  Bible  narrative.  All  Bible  stories  contain  phrases  which 
have  been  repeated  so  many  times  that  they  have  become  classic, 
as*  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  coins  in  daily  use.  These  should  be 
incorporated  without  change.  The  brain  of  the  little  child  is 
already  predisposed  in  favor  of  their  stately  rhythm.  He  is 
destined  to  ponder  them  every  year  of  his  life,  and  with  every 
added  year  of  spiritual  experience,  to  extract  from  them  fresh 
meaning.  These  phrases  should  be  given  him,  therefore,  from 
the  first,  in  their  own  proper  form. 

^L^r-  Haney's  sun-clear  article  on  lettering  will  help  teachers 
to  secure  better  Christmas  lettering  than  ever  before;  the  other 
contributed  articles  offer  suggestions  which  ought  to  enrich  the 
season's  output.  To  have  only  as  good  results  as  last  year  is 
to  have  fallen  behind.    The  world  moves! 

€L  The  Calendar  for  December  gives  the  Home  of  the  Christmas 
Tree  amid  the  New  England  hills.  Draw  the  dull  sky  with  the 
side  of  the  crayon  and  rub  it  down  with  the  fingers.     Draw  the 
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distant  hills  with  the  eraser.  Draw  the  nearer  trees  with 
charcoal,  and  the  clear  sky  with  white  chalk.  The  fore- 
ground touches  are  put  in  with  chalk  and  charcoal,  last  of 
all.  Any  December  landscape  is  appropriate.  If  you  do 
not  like  to  copy  the  one  given,  make  one  of  your  own, 
from  the  landscape  you  see  every  day.  The  decorative  picture 
should  always  be  appropriate  to  the  month  below  it. 


€L  If  you  are  ambitious  to  use  the  figure  in  a  Christmas  decoration, 
or  in  a  December  calendar,  the  illustration  above  will  offer 
a  good  suggestion.  This  fine  design  is  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  and 
was  drawn  for  the  cover  of  HcClure's  magazine  for  Christmas, 
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1900.  It  is  here  reproduced  in  half-tone  through  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  publishers.  It  presents  the  ''coat  of  arms"  of 
the  Champion  of  Christendom.  The  bearing  is  a  device  com- 
posed of  the  Seal  of  Solomon,  symbol  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  the 
cross,  symbol  of  perfect  love.  The  cherubs  are  symbols  of 
''love,  intellijgence,  and  beauty."  Should  the  cherubs  (one 
looking  backward  and  one  forward)  be  used  as  supporters  for 
the  calendar  for  the  month,  they  would  suggest,  with  the  calendar 
itself,  past,  present,  and  future  tiine. 

€L  The  great  event  in  the  near  future  is  that  next  International 
Congress  at  London.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Committee  in  New  York  it  was  voted  to  make  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  Boston,  the  official  representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  organizing  and  managing  parties  to  attend  the  Congress 
and  to  attend  to  all  correspondence  relative  thereto.  The  Bureau 
has  already  mapped  out  eight  tours.  The  first  parties  will  sail 
from  Boston  May  30th,  one  going  to  London,  via  Constantinople 
and  Greece,  and  the  other  via  Spain  and  Italy.  Two  other  parties 
will  sail  from  New  York  June  20th,  going  via  Italy  (one  with  a 
side  trip  to  Athens).  Another  sails  from  Boston  on  the  27th  of 
June,  skirting  Italy  and  Greece,  and  visiting  some  of  the  classic 
islands.  The  sixth  party  will  leave  Boston  July  4th,  for  the 
Congress,  by  way  of  Paris  and  the  Rhine.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  parties  will  sail  from  Boston  on  the  i8th  of  July  and  visit 
the  Shakespeare  country  before  going  up  to  London.  Some  of 
these  parties  will  return  by  way  of  Scotland,  reaching  Boston 
August  24th,  but  most  of  them  will  go  to  Northern  France  and 
the  Netherlands  and  reach  New  York  September  7th.  I^The  cost 
per  person  ranges  from  S700  (for  the  100  day  [tours)  to  $275 
(for  the  37  day  tour).  A  circular  of  complete  information  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  every  subscriber  of  the 
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School  Arts  Book,  and  to  all  others  who  apply  to  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

€L  Among  your  New  Year's  resolutions  include  this:    Resolved; 
that  I  will  attend  the  London  Congress. 


CHEER 

Haa  the  child-heart  within  you  been  hidden  away? 
Then  search  for  the  treasure  this  old  Christinas  Day. 
White  is  the  mistletoe. 

Bright  gleams  the  holly; 
Cheer  upon  all  bestow; 
Laugh  and  be  jolly. 

—Minnie  E.  Hays. 
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HRISTMAS  always  brings  to  the  Editor  handfuls  of 
letters  about  the  School  Arts  Book  and  the  work  it 
inspires.  Here  are  three  letters  which  I  have  kept 
for  almost  a  year  because  they  contain  something 
appropriate  to  the  Christmas  Number. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  Southbridge,  Mass. 

I  am  enclosing  a  little  bookmark,  not  because  it  is  especially 
artistic,  but  because  I  thought  it  might  offer  a  suggestion. 
There  are  times  when  my  brain  is  puzzled  for  ideas  and  I  am 
glad  to  receiye  from  any  source.  Booklets  and  coyer  designs 
get  rather  monotonous  after  a  while,  and  other  simple  things 
for  Christmas  are  sometimes  hard  to  find.  This  bookmark 
[reproduced  below  the  ornamental  initial]  has  been  popular  with 
us.  One  of  my  boys  made  several  to  give  out  as  souvenirs  of 
our  school.  The  idea  of  some  kind  of  lettering  has  suggested 
itself,  but  since  I  have  not  decided  what  it  shall  be  I  have  not 
tried  it.  I  have  called  this  bookmark  "a  graceful  fulfilment 
Perhaps  you  can  improve  upon  it  and  pass  fht  idea  along. 

The  S.  A.  6.  is  certainly  a  good  thing  for  the  children.    Many  times  1 
wish  I  were  a  child  again  and  could  tiy  for  honors. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year  for  The  School  Arts  Book,  I  am, 
*     Yours  sincerely,  M.  M.  T. 


of  purpose." 


My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :—  Waltham,  Mass. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  the  triptychs  were  produced  let  me  say 
that  each  child  brought  eight  cents, 
enough  to  pay  for  the  picture,  the 
mount,  and  the  bronze  or  .silver 
used  in  its  decoration.  The  mount 
was  divided  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
and  lines  for  a  neat  fold  were 
scratched  where  th^  dotted  lines  are, 
but  of  course  on  the  outside.  The 
picture  was  motmted  at  C,  the  Christmas  wishes  added  at  D,  and  the  wings 
were  ornamented  at  A  and  B  or  left  blank.  Appropriate  decorations  were 
added  at  £  and  F  to  show  when  the  wings  were  folded.  Some  pupils  put  a 
calendar  pad  under  the  picture  instead  of  a  salutation. 
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I  am  already  looUng  for  something  similar  for 
next  year, — abroad,  by  mail,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend.  I  hope  to  get  something  good  and 
reasonable  in  price.  The  best  thing  I  have  found 
so  far  is  a  picture  which  retails  here  for  ten  cents 
each.  My  sister  bought  pictures  of  this  kind  in 
Rome  for  two  cents  each.  A  dealer  told  me  they 
retailed  for  four  cents  each  in  London  and  Germany ; 
five  cents  retail  should  be  enough  here  (except  for 
American  greed)  even  including  our  iniserable  tariff. 
Yours,  George  E.  Morris. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :—         Haywards,  California. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  new  cornucopia. 
We  use  card  or  Bristol  board  in  delicate  tints.  The 
pieces  are  six  inches  square;  the  diagrams  which  I 
am  sending  herewith  show  dimensions  and  the 
necessary  lines,  the  dotted  lines  always  meaning 
lines  to  be  scored  for  bending.  The  perforations 
along  the  two  edges  indicated  by  dots  are  for  lacings 
of  raffia  or  narrow  ribbon.  We  like  the  raffia  best. 
This  cornucopia  is  noyel  and  readily  made  by  third 
and  fourth  grade  pupils  who  work  carefully.  A 
preliminary  drill  on  measurements,  etc.,  upon  manila 
paper  will  insure  a  still  more  desirable  finished 
product.  The  little  people  delight  in  these  bits  of  handi- 
work and  their  delight  is  contagious  even  among  the 
bigger  people.  Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Florence  D.  Jackson. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :—  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  confining  The  School 
Arts  Book  to  school  work.  After  the  pages  of  harp- 
ing on  pensions  and  higher  salaries  that  fill  some  of 
the  periodicals  which  I  have,  it  is  such  a  relief  to 
read  something  that  helps  one  to  do  better  work.  I 
really  believe  the  teachers  I  know  are  paid  as  nearly 
what  they  earn  as  any  other  class  of  workers. 
Yours  very  truly,  J.  E.  J. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Bailey:—  '.  Bristol,  Conn 

Wasnt  that  letter  rich,  the  one  in  the  October  number  about  The  School 
Arts  Book  being  too  elegant  for  the  teachers  I  When  you  receiyed  it  I  belieye 
you  must  haye  felt  as  I  do  when  in  the  drawing  lesson  the  nice  white  paper 
is  passed,  and  some  boy  looks  down  at  his  hands  with  an  expression  of  absolute 
disgust  upon  his  face  and  suddenly  asks  permission  to  leaye  the  room  to  wash. 
I  always  giye  the  permission  with  a  happy  heart  and  add,  "If  you  can  go  quickly." 
He  always  does  I  Then  I  feel  absolutely  sure  that  drawing  is  of  some  use.  I 
know  that  grade  teachers  do  consult  the  magazine  and  it  has  helped  to  raise 
the  standard  of  our  work.    Long  liye  The  School  Arts  Book  I 

Faithfully  yours,  Arianna  Kelley. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  Leominster,  Mass. 

I  think  you  will  enjoy  this  sketch  of  the  Boston  tea-party,  made  by  one 
of  my  yery  little  girls. 

I  had  talked  about  the  big  boxes  in  which  the  tea  was  brought  to  this 


country,  but  eyidently  Esther  thought  (woman-like)  that  a  tea-party  without 
a  tea-pot  was  an  impossibility. 

Very  truly  yours,  Elizabeth  Reynolds. 
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Youth;  its  Education,  Regimen,  and  Hygiene.    By  6.  Stanley 
Hall.    380  pp.  5x73-4.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Although  not  an  "art"  book  this  Yolume  is  the  kind  every  teacher  of  art 
should  read  occasionally,  to  learn  his  latitude  and  longitude,  and  know  how 
far  he  has  drifted,  and  in  which  direction.  Like  all  Dr.  Hall's  writings  the 
book  abounds  in  extraordinary  words  (a  glossary  is  appended),  but  the  language 
is  neither  pedantic  nor  obscure;  it  is  good  adult  English,  charged  with  ideas 
and  yery  easy  to  read  if  one  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  thoughtfully.  The  chap- 
ters on  Industrial  Education,  Manual  Training  and  Sloyd,  Plays,  Sports,  and 
Games,  The  Growth  of  Social  Ideals,  Intellectual  Education  and  School  Work, 
and  the  Education  of  Girls,  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  problems  of  the 
teacher  of  the  arts.  Here  are  a  few  sentences  chosen  at  random :  '<We  really 
retain  only  the  knowledge  we  apply — .  .  .  Industry  is  everywhere  and 
always  for  the  sake  of  the  product,  and  to  cut  loose  from  this  [in  schools]  as 
if  it  were  a  contamination  is  a  fatal  mistake  ....  Manual  education 
is  just  as  capable  of  idealism  as  literary  education  ....  All  young 
people  draw  best  those  objects  they  love  most  ....  The  aim  should 
be  to  develop  critical  and  discriminative  appreciation  and  the  good  taste  that 
sees  the  vast  superiority  of  all  that  is  good  and  classic  over  what  is  cheap  and 
fustian." 

Holland    Sketches.      By    Edward    Penfield.    150    pp.    8  z  10. 
Illustrated  in  colors.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    S2.50. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  not  only  views  in  Holland,  charmingly 
rendered  in  bold  outline  with  rich  decorative  coloring,  but  careful  studies  of 
such  details  as  boats,  windmills,  and  other  utensils,  simplified,  drawn  without 
blurs  and  other  "artistic  effects,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  perfectly  the  needs 
of  children  in  school  who  are  writing  and  illustrating  history  and  geography 
papers  on  Holland.  The  text  is  readable,  full  of  the  fine  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
artist. 

Masterpieces  in  Color.    Edited  by  T.  Leman  Hare.    An  average 
of  sixty  pages  6x8,  with  a  half-dozen  or  more  full  page 
illustrations  in  color.    Stokes  &  Co.    65  cts. 
Fourteen  volumes  of  this  series  have  already  appeared.    They  present 

the  chief  works  of  Velasquez,  Reynolds,  Turner,  Romney,  Greuze,  Botticelli, 
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Rossetti,  Bellini,  Fra  Angelico,  Leighton,  Rembrandt,  Watts,  Titian  and  Raphael. 
The  text  (by  different  authors)  tells  in  popular  fashion  the  story  of  the  artist's 
life.  A  Yolume  of  this  series  would  make  a  welcome  gift-book  for  a  beginner 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  masters. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

OLD  AND  NEW  JAPAN.  By  CUye  Holland.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $5.00 
Contains  fifty  f ac-simile  reproductions  of  water  colors  by  Montague  Smyth, 
showing  Japanese  landscape  and  life. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Charles  R.  Gibson. 
Lippincott.  $1.50.  Sixty-three  illustrations.  A  fascinating  yolume, 
throwing  light  on  modem  magazine  and  book  illustration.  One  of  the 
Fascinating  Stories  of  Science  series. 

MOTHER  GOOSE  IN  SILHOUETTES.  By  Katharine  G.  Buffum.  75  cts. 
Not  quite  masterpieces,  but  suggestiye  for  paper  cutting  and  useful  for 
reproduction  in  brush  and  ink. 

THE  COZY  LION.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  The  Century  Company. 
60  cts.  A  story  which  little  children  can  hardly  let  alone,  with  a  score  of 
illustrations  in  colors  by  Harrison  Cady.  The  book  is  mentioned  here  because 
of  these  illustrations.  They  are  drawn  in  well  defined  outlines  and  harmoni- 
ously colored  in  fiat  tones  of  delicate  color,  good  for  children  to  live  with. 

OUR  TREES:  HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Photographsby  Arthur  Emerson; 
text  by  Clarence  Moores  Weed.  Lippincott  Co.  $3.75.  A  finely  illus- 
trated guide  enabling  the  student  to  recognize  the  trees  at  any  season. 

MOSSES  AND  LICHENS.  By  Nina  L.  MarshaU.  lUustrated  in  color. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $4.00.  Covers  the  subject  in  complete  yet 
popular  form.    Profusely  illustrated. 

THE  REAL  BLAKE.  By  Edwin  J.  Ellis.  Illustrated.  McClure  Co.  $3.50. 
Life  of  that  eccentric  poet,  artist  and  all-around  genius  of  the  last  century, 
William  Blake. 

THE  NOVEMBER  MAGAZINES* 
ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 
American  Art,  Growth  of:     1857-1907.    Hamilton  Wright.    Atlantic. 
American  Painting,  History  of — ^HI.,  Years  of  Preliminary  Growth.    Edwina 
Spencer.    Chautauquan. 
*From  "What's  in  the  Magaxines,"  published  by  the  Dial  Company,  Chicago. 
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American  PaintiiigB  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum — ^m.    William  Walton. 

Scribner. 
Art  Galleries'for  the  Plain  Man.    Rollin  Lynde  Hartt.    World's    Work. 
Art  Schools  for  Women  in  the  Open  Air.    W.  C.  Fitz-Gerald.    American 

Homes  and  Gardens. 
Bookbinding — U.    Morris  Lee  King.    International  Studio. 
Candle  and  Lamp  Shades,  Home-made.    Josephine  W.  How.    Harper's  Bazar. 
Cane,  Use  of.    Craftsman. 

Chardin-Fragonard  Exhibition  in  Paris,  The.    International  Studio. 
China,  Old:    Billingsley  Roses.    House  Beautiful. 
Combination  Piece  of  Furniture,  A.    Lorin  Rawson.    House  Beautiful. 
Design  in  Theory  and  Practice — H.    Ernest  A.  Batchelder.    Craftsman. 
Desk,  How  to  Make  a.    Eugene  Clute.    Home. 
DUrer,  Albrecht,  Personality  of.    Esther  Matson.    Craftsman. 
•Fakir  of  Antiques,  Confessions  of  a.    Francis  S.  Dixon.    House  and  Garden. 
Fedden,  A.  Romily,  Further  Leaves  from  the  Sketch  Book  of.     International 

Studio. 
Handicrafts  in  Rochester  Schools.    Craftsman. 
Handicraftsmen  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    Ralph  Erskine.    Craftsman. 
Harrison,  Birge:    American  Painter.    John  E.  D.  Trask.    Scribner. 
Home  life.  Photographic  Studies  of.    Craftsman. 
Hull-House  Labor  Museum.    Mertice  M.  Buck.    Craftsman. 
Impressionistic  Photography.    Paul  Foumier.    Arena. 
Keith,  William:    Landscape  Painter  of  California.    Henry  Atkins.    Inters 

national  Studio. 
Lie,  Jonas,  of  Norway  and  America.    Craftsman. 
Mantel  Bookshelyes,  How  to   Make.      Alice  B.  Muzzey.      Ladies'    Home 

Journal. 
Mauye,  Anton,  A  Consideration  of  the  Work  of.     Frank  Rutter.    International 

Studio. 
Meakin,  L.  H.:  Painter  of  the  Middle  West.    Maude  I.  G.  Oliver.    International 
Studio. 

Needlework  Pictures,  Old  Time.    Mrs.  Lowes.    House  Beautiful. 
New  Orleans,  Municipal  Art  in.    George  Wharton  James.    Arena. 
Oak  Cupboards,  Old.    House  Beautiful. 

Photography  and  the  Poets.    Joseph  P.  Dixon.    Book  News  Monthly. 
Piatt,  Charles  A.,  Early  Etchings  by.    Charles  de  Kay.    Smith. 
Rag  Rug,  A  New.    Adelia  B.  Beard.    Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Repooss^  Work  in  BraM  and  Copper.    Mabd  Tuke  Rriestman.    Woman'ft 

Home  Companion. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  Truth  about.    James  William  Pattison.   House  Beautiful. 
Rugs,  Oriental.    Richard  Morton.    House  and  Garden. 
Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus.    Charles  H.  Caffin.    Putnam. 
Tapestries:  What  They  Are — H.    George  Leland  Hunter.    Garden. 
Thulstrup,  Thure  de:  Painter  of  American  Life.    Florence  Finch  Kelly. 

Broadway. 
Toys,  Home-made.    Alice  Wilson.    Good  Housekeeping. 
Warrick,  Meta  Vauz:  Sculptor  of  Horrors.    William  F.  ODonnell.    World 

To-day. 
Wood  Block  Printing.    Mabd  Tuke  Priestman.    International  Studio. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  November  contains  two  articles  of 
immediate  practical  value  to  teachers  of  the  manual  arts :  Block  Printing, 
by  Mabd  Tuke  Priestman,  and  Practical  Bookbinding,  by  Morris  Lee  King. 
This  number  is  unusually  rich  in  the  work  of  American  painters.  There 
are  fourteen  reproductions  of  landscapes  by  L.  H.  Meakin,  of  Ohio,  and 
six  landscapes  by  William  Kdth,  of  California.  One  of  these,  reproduced 
in  color,  is  tropically  rich  and  distinguished  in  composition.  Fine  con- 
trast is  presented  by  this  plate  (Near  the  Mouth  of  the  Russian  River) 
and  that  by  Anton  Mauve  entitled.  Shepherd  and  Flock.  The  two  illus- 
trate admirably  the  characteristic  difference  between  oil-color  and  water- 
color  as  a  medium.  The  article  on  Mauve  contains  twenty  of  his  best 
landscapes,  two  of  them  in  color.  But  the  most  striking  work  in  this 
number  is  that  of  the  lamented  Austrian  artist,  Wilhelm  Bematzik.  Such  a 
picture  as  The  Flame  may  be  studied  by  high  school  pupils  with  profit, 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  literal  representation,  suggestiveness, 
composition,  space  division,  or  interpretation  in  simple  values.  Another 
admirable  subject  for  study  is  Moonlight  and  Shadows  from  the  lead  pencil 
drawing  by  A.  Romily  Fedden. 

PRINTING  ART  for  November  contains  several  beautiful  color  combinations, 
as  usual,  with  an  unusual  number  of  rather  hideous  things,  the  worst 
being  the  advertisement  of  the  Alt  &  Wiborg  printing  inks,  of  Dennison's 
paper  napkins,  of  the  International  Silver  Company's  price  list,  and  of 
the  Peninsula  Engraving  Company's  color  work.  These  pages  are  abso- 
lutely profane.    Several  of  the  plates  in  the  body  of  the  magazine  offer 
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astonishing  illustrations  of  the  variety  and  quality  of  tone  which  may  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  two  colors  only. 
CHRISTIAN  ART,  the  new  and  handsome  magazine  edited  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  and  devoted  to  "current  church  building,  American  and  foreign, 
and  the  allied  ecclesiological  arts,*'  and  to  contain  "expert  discussions 
of  all  topics  relating  to  Christian  archseology,*'  seems  likely  to  contain  a 
good  deal  of  matter  worth  the  attention  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
drawing.  The  series  of  articles  on  Saints  and  Their  Symbols,  by  the 
Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  with  reproductions  of  paintings, 
is  a  case  in  point. 


FRIENDS  I  oherish.  far  and  near 
Take  my  greeting. 
By  affection's  magic  power 

We  are  meeting. 
Christmas  full  and  New  Year  fair, 
Set  you  free  from  tangling  care 
Gladness  give  you  everywhere 

Smiles  repeating. 
Keep  a  stout  heart,  sing  a  song, 

Mid  things  fleeting. 
Not  for  now,  but  for  all  days. 

Is  my  greeting. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB  TH  1 S  P^^^E  of  WORK  MY  BB8T 

OCTOBER  CONTEST 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Pyropen  outfit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
William  Vablgren,  Vm,  14  Baker  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  ^  set  of  Perry  Pictures,  large  size.  Badge  with  silver 
decoration. 

Mario  Carmosina,  V,  Carr  School,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Alice  Ganong,  Vm,  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allston,  Mass. 

♦Fred  H.  Hill,  Vm,  7  Abbott  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Marjory  Ripley,  Vm,  25  Howard  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Max  Salkeld,  VHI,  Denison  School,  Swissyale,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Third  Prize,  a  set  of  Perry  Pictures,  small  size,  and  Badge. 

Miuion  R.  Bailey,  IX,  139  Neal  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Matthew  E.  Bedders,  Vm,  20  Electric  Aye.,  W.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Donald  Brown,  H,  McKelvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Alvina  Chermak,  H,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Astrid  Gustafson,  Vm,  46  Marshall  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Ralph  Johnson,  VH,  St.  Charles,  111. 

Reginald  Oppy,  VI,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

John  Shively,  VH,  Pickering  St.,  Brookville,  Pa. 

RoUis  Stratton,  HI,  Irving  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Jeanette  Vetter,  VH,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Ruth  Abbott,  vm,  10  Charles  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
George  Aycrs,  VI,  McKelvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
George  Lee  Bizby,  VHI,  W.  Groton,  Mass. 
Wallace  £.  Bywater,  Box  161,  Groton,  Mass. 
Mary  Cain,  VI,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Marie  E.  Chaplin,  VHI,  116  Winter  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
"CAmy  Chapman,  VH,  Avondale  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  tome  previou*  contest. 
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^Stanley  B.  Chase,  VUI,  Groton,  Mass. 

Esther  Clarke,  Vm, 

^Constance  Clififord,  IX,  Ashland,  Mass. 

May  Dawson,  HI,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Katherine  Doher^,  VI,  No.  State  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Everett  Felton,  VII,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Fenner,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Andie  Fisher,  VII,  Denison  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Ruth  Miriam  Ford,  V,  724  Main  St.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Almira  Garofala,  V,  14  Shawmut  Ave.,  E.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Wilhelmina  Gaugh,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Hazel  Oilman,  n,  Center  School,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

*John  Green,  IV,  16  Queen  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

'H^eorgia  Grimm,  Vn,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Hall,  Vm,  30  Garnet  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Earl  D.  Hammond,  VI,  E.  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Edgar  Hanson,  V,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Roland  Hanson,  Vm,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

"CRuth  Harris,  H,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

'('Henry  Hill,  m,  la  Lincohi  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

May  HoUis,  Vm,  174  Ehn  St.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

^Thomas  Howells,  IV,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Anoka,  Minn. 

"CArvid  Johnson,  VH,  Center  School,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Emily  L.  Klay,  VH,  34  Bowditch  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Peter  Kraucurris,  H,  St.  Charles,  HI. 

Arthur  Landmark,  HI,  W.  Main  St.,  St.  Charles,  lU. 

Mabel  Lanphear,  VHI,  46  Fox  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

"cPauline  Lawrence,  VHI,  Rumford  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Leland  Lefifler,  HI,  Training  School,  State  Normal,  Maryville,  Mo. 

^Walter  Lenk,  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

'^Kathleen  Leonard,  HI,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

'^William  Lindblad,  IX,  Ashland,  Mass. 

George  Loftus,  IV,  Athens  School,  N.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

♦Jane  Mattson,  Vm,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Harold  McMillan,  H,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

"CMalcohn  McMillan,  VH,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Mead,  VH,  Hancock  School, 


•A  winner  of  honors  in  tome  previoiu  oontett. 
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Agnes  MichaeliSy  VII,  Central  School,  Menominee,  Mich. 
John  Moran,  IV,  Box  293,  Forestville,  Conn. 
Audessa  Newbegin,  IX,  Maple  Street  School,  Danyers,  Mass. 
Joe  mtka,  1, 1322  i6th  St.,  W.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Dorothy  Nye,  m,  E.  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Anna  P ,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Henry  Peaslee,  V,  12x2  Pleasant  St,  E.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Mabel  Perry,  VI,  Ludlow,  Mass. 

^Margaret  RiddeU,  V,  Pleasant  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

^Harold  Rockwood,  m,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Albert  Rystedt,  VH,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Thomas  Salimeno,  n.  Pleasant  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Dayid  Sanford,  VII,  Church  St.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Beulah  Searles,  VIH,  Lincoln  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

*Ward  E.  Shumway,  Vm,  Haydenville,  Mass. 

Bumess  Smith,  IV,  Training  School,  State  Normal,  Maryville,  Mo. 

^Leslie  H.  Spofford,  Vm,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

"^Attbigne  Thomas,  IX,  493  Cumberland  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Roena  Tucker,  VH,  Baldwin  School,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Singne  Tunberg,  V,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Ella  Vaughan,  H,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Fred  Vogt,  HI,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

*Viola  Webber,  VI,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

*Denle  Wickham,  Halls  Free  School,  Moody,  Hanover  Co.,  Va. 

Helen  T^coz,  VI,  228  ffigh  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Bessie  Wing,  VIH,  12  Middle  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Raymond  Elliott  Winslow,  VH,  Box  32,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Honorable  Mention 

Duane  Aldrich,  BoUows  Falls  '('William  R.  Blair,  Somernlle 

James  Avison,  Wilbraham  ''Dorothy  Bond,  Portland 

Catherine  B — ^  N.  Manitowoc  Fred  Bowers,  Anoka 

Oesine  Baensch,  N.  Manitowoc  Georgia  Bri^^,  Pontiac 

Edward  Balise,  Haydenville  Ethel  Brown,  St.  Charles 

^Harriet  Balmer,  Brookville  Willie  C.  Brown,  Hopkinton 

Alfred  Bartleme,  N.  Manitowoc  '^Isie  T.  Burdick,  Westerly 

Chester  Berg,  St.  Charles  Mary  Campbell,  Warsaw 

*A  wiiuMr  of  honon  in  ioiim  ^rariouf  oontett. 
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Ruth  Carhart,  Pontiac 
Dora  Carlstrom,  Hopkinton 
"CHarold  Chamberlin,  E.  Concord 
Kenneth  Clark,  Ashland 
J.  Edwards  Coleman,  Easthampton 
Genevieye  Corey,  Portland 
*Marion  Crane,  E.  Longmeadow 
Howard  Crosby,  Wilbraham 

Ruby  D ^  Easthampton 

"CMargaret  Dailey,  Augusta 
Maggie  D'Alesandro, E.Weymouth 
Hildegard  Dalhke,  Grand  Rapids 
Helen  A.  Day,  Hopkinton 
Lotina  Descourouez,  St.  Charles 
Ralph  Dunn,  Mattapoisett 
Roderick  Ells,  E.  Weymouth 
Ida  S.  Ericson,  W.  Concord 
Esther  Fairfield,  E.  Concord 
Elsie  Farr,  N.  Wilbraham 
Blanche  Fitzgerald,  N.  Wilbraham 
Herbert  Frase,  N.  Manitowoc 
Adolph  Frazier,  N.  Manitowoc 
Clarie  Frazier,  Westerly 
Sylvia  A.  Fuller,  Bellows  Falls 
Fred  Gaffney,  Grand  Rapids 
Milina  Gagnon,  Wilbraham 
"CLeon  Gandreau,  Bristol 
Cecilia  Gimski,  Ashland 
Amelia  Grant,  E.  Weymouth 
Mary  Grills,  Westerly 
Agnes  A.  Gunther,  Longmeadow 
*VeTti  Hall,  Easthampton 
Ruth  E.  Hamel,  W.  Concord 
Elida  Hanson,  N.  Manitowoc 
Bemice  Hare,  St.  Charles 
Charlotte  Haskell,  Concord 
Edgar  Hayward,  Hopkinton 


Melba  Hoehl,  Swissvale 

Irvin  Hogenson,  N.  Manitowoc 

Annie  Kirkland,  Grand  Rapids 

Anna  Lamach,  N.  Manitowoc 

Ruth  Landmark,  St.  Charles 

Harold  Lane,  S.  Braintree 

"CMary  Lanphear,  Westerly 

Hazel  Laughton,  Portland 

John  Richard  Lawrence,  W.  Groton 

Duane  LiUibridge,  St.  Charles 

Ethel  Lynch,  Haydenville 

'('AUce  M.  MacRae,  Wolfville 

Philip  S.  Mason,  Groton 

Irving  Maxwell,  Portland 

Glen  McFall,  W.  Concord 

Nellie  Mclntyre,  Hopkinton 

James  Merrill,  Augusta 

'C'^niliam  Thomas  Musson,  Bergenfield 

Charles  F.  O'Connell,  Hopkinton 

Ernest  Pariseau,  Ashland 

Irene  Peabody,  Groton 

Edwin  Peck,  N.  Manitowoc 

♦Mary  M.  Peck^  Bristol 

Eddie  Perkitsky,  Augusta 

Laura  Roblin,  Swissvale 

Arthur  Rock,  Fairhaven 

Leo  Roode,  Westerly 

Mathilda  E.  Roscoe,  Fitchburg 

Alice  Ryan,  W.  Concord 

Alma  D.  Sargent,  Groton 

Edgar  Pierce  Sawhill,  Swissvale 

Helen  Scammons,  Fairhaven 

Sarah  Shapiro,  Warsaw 

Mary  Shattuck,  Easthampton 

Percy  Shelley,  Gtiilford 

Elizabeth  Sherman,  Longmeadow 

Harold  Simpson,  Longmeadow 


*A  winner  of  honon  in  tome  previoua  oont«tt. 
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Martha  Skarda,  N.  Manitowoc 
Grace  Strong,  Easthampton 
Mabel  Strong,  Westerly 
Dorothy  Summers,  £.  Braintree 
Marjorie  Swift,  Bellows  Falls 
C.  Louise  Taylor,  Fairhaven 
Ruel  Thayer,  Bellows  Falls 
Freda  Thresher,  Easthampton 
Mary  Healey,  S.  Weymouth 
—  VI,  Oxford  School,  Fairhaven, 


Goldie  Tirrell,  Braintree 
Harvey  VoUendorf,  W.  Manitowoc 
Doris  Hudson  Wade,  S.  Weymouth 
'('Helen  Webber,  Easthampton 
*Ruth  T^ckham,  Moody 
Vencis  Wilda,  W.  Manitowoc 
'I'Katherine  "^^^seman,  Groton 
♦Catharine  Wright,  WolfviUe 
Lillian  Young,  Westerly 


SPECIAL  PRIZES 
Christmas  Packet. 

To  the  Training  School,  Grades  HI  and  IV,  State  Normal,  Maryville,  Mo ., 
for  a  Book  of  Bright  Berries. 

The  Badge. 

Winnie  Reed,  High  School,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Charles  M.  Van  Auken,  High  School,  Z15  W.  Pike  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  October  work  was,  on  the  whole,  better  in  color  than  any  previous 
work:  less  mud,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  less  washed-out  faded- 
almost-away  indefinite  tint;  more  thoughtful,  truthful,  harmoniously  toned 
colors  than  ever  before.  The  anatomy  of  the  plant,  especially  the  joints,  had 
received,  evidently,  greater  emphasis. 

The  most  successful  original  venture  came  from  Maryville,  Missouri,  and 
was  awarded  a  special  prize.  It  was  a  handsome  volume  8  z  10  inches,  made 
of  leaves  of  dark  brown  and  dull  green  cartridge  paper,  upon  which  were 
mounted  (with  a  sure  eye  to  harmony)  the  drawings  of  children  of  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.  The  happy  title,  "A  Book  of  Bright  Berries,"  and  the  good 
taste  displayed  throughout,  gave  to  the  book  an  air  of  unusual  distinction. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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a  O,  for  (Guild)  with  charactera  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  receiyed, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Men- 
tion in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in,  he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  a  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

IG^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  b  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

Q^^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

I^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

(E^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

t^^A,  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  I*'  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a* red  star,  good:  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  iht  property  of  The  Davis 
Press. 
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At*k  a  rea<ly  eye,  more  true 

To  bring  the  right  to  view, 

A  careful  hand  to  illume  the  whole 

With  the  purpose  of  a  dauntlesu  soiil. 

For  the  New  Year's  come  to  you. 

MiNMK  E.   Hays. 
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HANS  SACHS 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION 

Enge  wohnte  man  sonst,  weit  war  es  aber  im  Herzen. 

Who  would  keep  love,  and  knowledge  true  of  Germany  impart, 
And  set  the  Fatherland  secure  within  another'ct  heart; 
That  one  must  call  upon  the  name  of  Niirnburg.  home  of  art. 
The  ever  young  and  lusty  town  with  labor's  vigor  fraught, 
Where  Diirer's  genius  ruled,  and  Sachs,  the  Mastersinger  taught. 

By  the  aid  of  these  homely 
verses,  eloquent,  appealing 
and  harmonious  in  their 
German  original,  we  can  at 
once  assign  Hans  Sachs  to 
his  position  among  the  Teu- 
tonic heroes  of  the  Walhalla. 
We  grasp  the  fact  that  we 
may  rank  him  as  the  second 
most  distinguished  son  of  the 
teeming,  laborious,  beauty- 
loving  Franconian  city, 
which,  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  exerted  its  civ- 
ilizing"^ influence  throughout 
^  the  world,  and  so  gave  rise 

jf^^  '^M^  to  the   saying   that   "Niim- 

berg's  hand  goes  through  every  land."  A  rank  so  enviable  and 
dignified  might,  perhaps,  seem  unwarranted  to  those  who  know 
this  truly  national  bard  largely  through  the  medium  of  Wagner's 
music-comedy.  For  to  these  many  persons  the  bluff  cobbler 
must  appear  to  have  moved  more  closely  within  his  sphere  in 
fashioning  a  pair  of  ^'seven-league  boots,"  than  when  working 
witib  the  intricacies  of  counterpoint,  metre  and  alliteration. 

This  judgment  is  not  surprising  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  concept  of  society,  the  idea  of  labor||which,  preva- 
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lent  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Early  Renaissance,  were  so  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  and — ^we  are  inclined  to  add — so  much  more 
healthful  and  sane.  Labor  did  not  then  combine  against  capital, 
but,  instead,  its  organized  efforts  were  directed  toward  mental 
and  moral  growth  while  the  burghers  consented  together  in 
unions  whose  only  purpose  was  to  advance  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
whose  best  effect  was  the  creation  of  a  contented  domesticity; 
the  latter  condition  being  firmer  in  Germany  than  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  constancy  of  the  people,  and  weaker  among  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  Italy,  where,  yet  earlier,  the  guild  system  pro- 
duced some  of  its  most  brilliant  results :  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
Florentines,  who  by  means  of  their  industry,  manual  skill,  know- 
ledge of  languages,  and  the  mental  acumen  which  is  acquired  in 
the  exercise  of  world-finance  and  world-commerce,  were  reckoned, 
already  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  ''the  fifth 
wheel  of  creation." 

The  conditions  of  place  and  period  being  accepted  as  benefi- 
cent and  elevating,  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  follow  the  course  of 
Hans  Sachs  as  that  of  a  typical  burgher;  the  only  mark  of  differ- 
ence separating  him  from  the  majority  of  his  fellow-workers  being 
his  possession  of  genius. 

Again,  at  this  point,  through  the  use  of  the  word  ''genius'' 
applied  to  the  cobbler-bard  of  NUmberg,  we  might  be  challenged 
by  a  too  hasty  observer,  by  one  who  judges  the  attainments  of  the 
past  by  present  standards,  and  thus  fails  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
history.  For  modem  taste  must  accept  the  poetry  of  Hans  Sachs 
with  the  same  reservations  that  it  establishes  toward  the  paint- 
ings of  "the  primitives"  of  whatever  European  school;  since  all 
these  expressions  of  art  are  to  be  regarded  as  steps  in  evolution: 
necessary  to  development,  impossible  to  subtract  from  the  whole 
series,  but  certainly  having  a  much  greater  relative  than  absolute 
value.    The  writings  of  Hans  Sachs,  his  manifold  treatments  of 
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the  mastersinger  material,  his  fables  after  the  manner  of  ^sop 
and  Chaucer,  his  tragedies,  comedies,  allegories,  Shrovetide  farces 
and  dialogues  have  no  vital  hold  upon  our  literary  affections,  since 
we  are  of  other  times  and  manners ;  but  still  by  sympathetic  study 
we  can  appreciate  what  they  were  to  sixteenth  centtuy  Germany 
and  Niimberg.  According  to  both  contemporary  testimony  and 
modem  criticism,  Sachs  was  a  giant  among  the  mastersingers, 
a  people's  Goethe,  a  genius  who  proved  his  quality  by  being  able 
to  rivet  attention  upon  himself  at  a  time  when  many  brilliant  per- 
sonalities were  active  in  his  country  and  city,  and  when  the 
national  mind  was  set  upon  drastic  reforms  in  Church  and  State. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  era  of  the  Reformation  was 
filled  with  the  fame  of  Hans  Sachs. 

The  ground  of  this  popularity,  this  universal  appreciation 
lay  in  two  causes,  the  one  social,  the  other  religious. 

The  social  cause  was  the  transference,  midway  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  of  the  subject  and  contest  of  song  from  the  court 
to  the  workshop,  from  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  the  scene  of 
the  minnesingers'  poetic  toumays,  to  the  town-hall  of  Mainz, 
where  the  first  guild  of  mastersingers  sat  in  artistic  judgment. 

The  age  of  the  courtly  poets — by  whatever  name  we  may 
call  them — ^minstrels,  troubadours,  or  minnesingers — was  long 
and  brilliant.  In  Germany  the  traditions  of  the  most  famous 
of  these,  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  were  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and,  most  cherished  of  all,  was  the  memory 
of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  the 
great  and  tmfortunate  Hohenstauffen  prince,  Frederick  II,  and 
whose  last  authentic  lyric  is  a  song  of  encouragement  for  the 
crusade  organized  by  that  Emperor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Between  this  period  and  that  of  Hans  Sachs  society  put  on  a 
new  form.    Teutonic  individualism  slowly  passed  beyond  the 
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tyrannical  phase.  The  feudal  lord  was  forced  to  modify  his 
pretentions.  The  free  imperial  towns  of  Germany  waxed  strong 
through  the  riches  derived  from  Oriental  commerce,  and  through 
the  spread  of  free  thought  consequent  upon  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing. Of  all  these  elements  of  vitality  and  of  progress  Hans  Sachs 
was  a  representative. 

The  mastersingers  continued  the  work  of  the  minnesingers 
by  retaining  the  form  at  least  of  those  earlier  bards:  choosing  the 
complicated  expression,  the  remote  allusions,  the  difficult  metres 
which  are  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  mediaeval  poetry, 
and  equally  evident,  whether  sought  in  the  first  Tuscan  lyrics, 
or  in  still  earlier  poems  composed  in  the  Romance,  or  the 
Germanic  tongues.  The  mastersingers  preserved  jealously,  al- 
though not  with  the  discriminating  sense  of  their  timef ul,  courtly 
predecessors,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  with  the 
result  that  the  mastersong  is  seen  to  be  the  mechanical  attempt 
of  a  matter-of-fact  age  to  reproduce  the  melodic  beauty  of  the 
minnesong. 

Thus,  worthy,  laborious  burghers  whose  lives  were  made  up 
of  daily  toil,  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the  minstrels  whose 
careers  were  always  free,  often  those  of  nobles,  and  occasionally 
those  of  kings  and  princes.  These  citizen  guilds  of  song  con- 
sisted each  of  masters  of  one  craft,  the  earliest,  as  before  remarked, 
existing  at  Mainz,  with  others  formed  in  close  succession  through- 
out the  towns  of  South  Germany;  one  composed  of  shoemakers 
being  notable  at  Colmar,  and  another  of  weavers  at  Ulm.  There- 
fore, it  is  evident  how  closely  the  mastersong  followed  the  pulse 
of  the  life  of  the  day,  since  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  great  intel- 
ligence, the  numerical  strength,  and  the  material  wealth  of  the 
citizen  class,  there  were  but  two  active  principles:  the  emperor 
and  the  burghers,  for  as  yet  the  peasants  constituted  a  passive, 
that  is,  a  suffering,  element    So  while  the  mastersong  was  still 
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enveloped  in  what  we  may  call  the  out-worn  chrysalis  of  a  former 
pliase  of  literature,  it  became  vivified  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
class,  with  that  of  the  craftsman  and  the  tradesman,  destined 
to  be  the  great  economic  forces  of  the  future.  The  mastersong 
in  the  workshop  of  Hans  Sachs,  a  master  shoemaker,  as  well 
as  a  mastersinger  of  Niirnberg,  rose  'Ho  glorify  God,  to  praise 
virtue,  to  censure  vice,  to  teach  youth,  and  to  solace  sorrowing 
hearts.''  As  Luther  was  a  reformer  in  the  religious  system,  so 
was  his  younger  contemporary  and  friend,  Hans  Sachs,  a  reformer 
in  literature.  He  was  the  connecting  link,  the  transitional  chord, 
tiniting  the  old  with  the  new. 

But  the  revolution  which  Hans  Sachs  effected  in  literature, 
unlike  that  of  Luther  in  religion,  was  made  outside  his  regular 
productions  as  a  member  of  his  order.  That  is,  as  a  master- 
singer,  he  endured,  nay  often  seemed  to  glory  in,  the  intellectual 
strait-jacket  of  the  Tabulator,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  gram- 
mar of  the  guild,  containing  all  the  artistic  rules  and  prohibitions 
relating  to  the  structure  of  the  poetic  and  musical  forms  employed; 
the  mastersinger  being  one  who  had  thoroughly  learned  the  Tab- 
ulator, who  could  improvise  without  breaking  its  laws,  and  who 
was  able  to  set  verse  to  music.  In  an  examination  leading  to 
this  highest  degree,  during  the  period  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  German 
Bible  was  used  as  the  standard  of  poetic  diction,  and  seven  errors 
announced  by  the  recorder  (Markmeesier)  as  against  a  possible 
thirty-three  indicated  in  the  Tabulator,  were  sufficient  to  cause 
the  rejection  of  the  candidate. 

This  hard  and  fast  system  so  wittily  parodied  in  Wagner's 
music-comedy,  did  not  stifle  the  originality  of  the  real  Hans  Sachs 
any  more  than  it  purports  to  have  bridled  the  musical  genius 
of  the  imaginary  Walter;  for  as  this  personage  is  made  by  Wagner 
to  say  that  he  learned  his  methods  ''from  the  birds,"  so  Sachs 
might  have  asserted  that  he  drew  his  inspiration  deeply  from  the 
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hearts  of  the  people.  He  willingly  confined  and  crippled  his 
powers  within  the  narrow  rack-like  frame  of  the  Tabulator,  as 
when  he  employed  his  own  metrical  invention,  Die  Silhtrweise 
(The  Silver  Air) ;  but  he  still  preserves  them  whole  and  sound  for 
free  exercise  in  his  dramas  and  '^Merry  Tales''  (SchwUnke); 
becoming  in  the  latter  literary  form,  if  we  accept  the  opinion  of 
Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  '^more  inventive  than  Chaucer,  richer 
than  Clement  Marot,  more  practical  than  either.'' 

It  is  delightful  to  picture  Hans  Sachs  thus  working,  as  for 
instance  at  his  realistic,  homely,  humorous  drama  of  ^^The  Unlike 
Children  of  Eve,"  with  the  laborious,  artistic  life  of  the  imperial 
city  surging  like  an  incoming  tide  about  him.  A  portrait,  clear, 
strong,  unflattering,  like  a  Holbein,  comes  to  our  mental  vision. 
We  see  the  poet  at  his  house  in  the  MehlgMslein,  projected  against 
a  background  of  old  oak  wainscoting.  His  large  features  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  blocked  out  by  vigorous  blows  of  a  chisel. 
His  eyes  are  lighted  by  a  gleam  of  good  humor,  and  his  pro- 
nounced nose  has  the  curve  so  often  found  in  sixteenth  century 
faces.  He  is  dressed  in  doublet,  ruff  and  hat,  and  bends  low  over 
a  great  folio  manuscript  volume.  His  facial  muscles  furrow 
at  moments  into  a  smile,  as  he  writes  in  his  racy  Franconian 
vocabulary  of  the  domestic  trials  of  the  first  husband  and  father, 
Adam,  and  the  crude  strength  of  his  countenance  is  increased 
by  the  deep  shadows  which  play  about  him.  For  light  and  air 
are  somewhat  wanting  in  his  house;  his  street  is  but  one  of  count- 
less fissures  in  the  solid  masonry  of  the  town;  while,  dark  and 
lowering,  the  round  towers  of  Albert  Diirer  raise  their  two  hun- 
dred fifty  feet  of  height  at  the  four  gates  of  Niimberg. 

Some  elusive,  undefinable  element  acts  here  as  a  fertilizing 
agent.  Marvels  of  art,  science,  literature  develop  in  the  brains 
of  certain  men  of  Hans  Sachs's  city  and  country.  As  the  artisan- 
poet  shapes  his  verses  beneath  our  sight,  we  remember  other 
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geniuses  whom  we  may  almost  call  his  companions.  For  Albert 
Diirer  has  but  just  now  '^emigrated''  to  the  Better  Land;  the 
Sacrement  House  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church  not  many  years  since 
issued  from  beneath  the  tool  of  Adam  Krafft,  nor  has  the  precious 
shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  wrought  in  bronze,  silver  and  gold,  stood 
long  completed  at  the  hands  of  Peter  Vischer  and  his  sons.  Over 
the  city  float  the  tones  of  soft-voiced  bells  which  mark  the 
labor-filled  hours  of  the  citizens,  and  through  the  world 
goes  the  fame  of  Behann  of  Niimberg,  inventor  of  the 
globe,  and  of  Regiomontanus  the  Franconian  mathematician  and 
astronomer. 

From  the  time  when  Hans  Sachs  sat  in  his  workshop  and 
home  in  the  MehlgHslein,  four  centuries  have  run  their  course; 
but,  viewed  in  vision  through  the  long  perspective  of  years,  he 
remains  a  unique  figure  in  the  second  classic  period  of  the  great 
German  literature.  Certain  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and  less 
judicial  of  his  race  have  hailed  him  as  the  Teutonic  Homer,  while 
others,  with  better  reason,  have  likened  him  to  the  Roman  Ennius. 
But  authoritative  modem  criticism  has  also  pronounced  its 
judgment  upon  him  in  the  words  that  follow: 

''A  poet  reveals  his  creative  power  in  his  style  and  manner 
of  appropriating  and  employing  material  not  his  own ;  in  the  means 
by  which  he  permeates  and  inspires  such  material  with  his  indi- 
vidual spirit  and  sentiment;  thus  fashioning  it  according  to  his 
needs,  and  drawing  forth  from  it  an  original  picture,  a  new  work 
for  the  delight  of  humanity. 

^'Regarded  in  this  sense,  Hans  Sachs  is  the  most  important 
poet  of  his  times,  whether  he  uses  the  mastersong  in  the  traditional 
rhythms,  or  yet  in  measures  of  his*^own  invention;  whether  he 
regales  us  with  the  short  couplets  which  he  so  frequently  and 
fiuently  employs,  with  his  Merry  Tales  and  Fables,  with  his 
^'Courteous  Discourses,"  with  his  Stories  and  his  amusing,  instruc- 
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tive  Allegories;  or  whether,  last  of  all,  he  lead  forth  the  personages 
of  his  Dialogues." 

Further  than  this,  the  father  of  the  newer  German  philology, 
Jakob  Grimm,  has  given  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  'Hhe  poetic 
faculty  of  Hans  Sachs  is  found  purest  and  most  characteristic 
in  his  Fables  and  Merry  Tales,  the  material  and  compass  of  which 
corresponded,  for  the  most  part  with  his  life-experiences  and 
with  the  whole  trend  of  his  thought." 

In  this  judgment  we  find  the  reason  for  Schlegel's  comparison 
of  Hans  Sachs  with  Chaucer,  and  although  it  would  be  difficult 
for  us  who  own  English  as  our  mother-tongue  to  admit  that  the 
German  is  "more  inventive"  than  the  author  of  the  Canterbtuy 
Tales,  we  can  at  least  recognize  in  the  two  poets  the  same  art 
in  depicting  situations,  the  same  power  of  exciting  interest  in 
the  tale  told,  the  same  humor  often  subtle,  and  at  times  gross, 
even  revolting;  finally,  the  same  skill  in  versification;  the  latter 
being  a  quality  formerly  denied  by  the  critics  to  Chaucer,  but 
now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  his  chief  excellencies. 

If  however  Hans  Sachs  reaches  the  climax  of  his  intellectual 
strength  in  the  Merry  Tales,  his  work  as  a  playwright  would  in 
itself  give  him  a  high  place  in  literary  history;  for  he  advanced 
the  German  Drama  beyond  the  contemporaneous  English  drama, 
until  his  activity  ceased  at  a  moment  nearly  corresponding  with 
the  birth  of  Shakspere. 

And  thus  we  might  continue  indefinitely,  wandering  into 
the  by-paths  of  criticism,  and  discovering  in  certain  of  Hans 
Sachs  humerous  characters  at  once  the  heirs  of  Latin  Comedy 
slaves  and  the  ancestors  of  the  French  Scapins  and  Mascarilles. 
We  might  discuss  our  poets'  purification  of  the  Shrovetide  Farces, 
and  show  that  in  literature  he  represented  the  past,  and  did  not 
mirror  the  future;  that  he  was  as  thoroughly  mediaeval  as  the 
most  frankly  grotesque  gargoyle  that  grimly  watches  the  passing 
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show  of  humanity  from  the  tower  of  a  thirteenth  century 
cathedraL 

But  in  so  short  and  limited  a  sketch  as  the  present  one, 
opportunity  remains  only  to  indicate  the  importance  of  Hans 
Sachs  as  a  factor  in  the  Reformation.  In  this  fimction  he  did 
not,  to  his  credit,  resemble  many  of  the  best  men  of  his  time. 
For  he  allowed  his  kindly,  genial  nature  to  rule  even  in  his  religi- 
ous convictions,  and  while  working  diligently  for  the  spread  of 
the  new  doctrines,  he  never  lapsed  into  bigotry.  Receiving  a 
warning  from  high  places  directed  toward  his  heretical  views, 
he  resolutely  went  singing  on  his  way  until  the  Town  Coimcil 
itself  had  turned  Lutheran,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear. 
He  did  not  indulge  in  controversial  writings.  Instead,  he  para- 
phrased the  Scriptures  in  verse,  and  by  giving  them  this  simple 
and  easily  remembered  form,  he  advanced  their  circulation,  and 
increased  their  value  to  the  ignorant.  In  common  with  his 
companions  in  the  reform  of  the  Church,  he  inveighed  against 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  But  the  weapons  which  he  used 
against  his  adversaries  were  not  soiled  by  the  putrefactions  of 
obscenity.  While  Luther  scattered  broadcast  among  the  people 
such  horrors  as  the  woodcuts  of  the  Papal  Ass,  Hans  Sachs,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  watchman  of  the  night,  bids  the  darkened  world  give 
heed  to  the  morning  song  which  this  same  Luther,  ^'the  Wittenberg 
Nightingale,''  is  pouring  forth  at  the  first  glinmier  of  dawn. 

This  appeal  so  simple,  so  full  of  pathos,  needs  to  be  heard 
in  its  original  German,  for  in  that  tongue  the  soimd  is  fitted  to 
the  sense.  But  yet,  enough  sentiment  remains  in  the  trans- 
lation to  show  the  sweet,  wholesome  spirit  of  Hans  Sachs,  and 
also  the  quality  of  his  sympathy  with  the  new  religious  move- 
ment, when  he  cried: 


Sleepers,  awake,  for  day  is  near, 
And  from  the  leafy  hedge  I  hear 
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A  soul-entrancing  nightingale, 

Whose  voice  floats  over  mount  and  yale! 

The  weary  night  bends  toward  the  west, 
While  from  the  east  forth  on  his  quest 
Fares  Day,  whose  fiery  morning  red 
Pierces  and  parts  the  clouds  of  lead. 

Thereat  the  Sun  reveals  his  face. 
The  moonbeams  fade  and  fail  apace, 
And  gone  is  that  false  flickering  light 
Which  has  so  sore  deceived  the  sight 
Of  all  the  guileless  sheep,  that  they, 
Misled,  have  wandered  quite  astray. 
And  left,  in  folly  sad  and  blind. 
Both  food  and  shepherd  far  behind. 

With  this  glimpse  into  the  nature  of  the  cobbler-bard  of 
Niimberg  we  may  take  leave  of  him;  carrying  with  us  the  con- 
viction that  although  he  lived  narrowly,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  age,  he  owned  a  mind  in  which  the  modem  world 
with  all  its  inventions  and  progress  could  have  found  room,  and 
a  heart  which  could  have  enclosed  the  family  of  Adam  from  its 
origin  to  its  end.    Nothing  that  is  himian  was  foreign  to  him. 

IRENE    SARGENT 
CoU«c«  of  Pine  Arts,  SyracuM  Univenity 
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vn 

MELON  shaped  basket  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  fascinating  of  all  in  its 
method  of  construction.  Fig.  I  shows 
the  material  necessary  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  weavers.  Fig.  n  shows 
the  method  of  determining  the  shape 
of  the  slices  or  ribs  on  which  the 
weaving  is  done.*  The  material  with 
which  the  two  circular  ribs  are  made 
is  stout  ash  splint.  Take  two  straight 
pieces  the  length  required  for  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  allowing 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  for  lap. 
These  may  be  fastened  together  to  form 
either  by  a  small  bent  iron    fastener 


the  two   circular  rings 


i^-Vvi 


*NoTE. — Let  AA  represent  the  orthographic  projection  of  the  two  rings.     From  the 
point  X,  with  a  radius  equal  to  xy,  draw  the  quarter  circle.     Divide  this  quarter^  circle 
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or  with  fine  string.  These  rings  are  then  placed  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  No.  i,  perpendicular  to  each  other.  The 
weaver  is  then  placed  behind  the  vertical  ring  on  top  of  the  hor- 
izontal ring  with  its  ends  projecting  toward  the  right  in  the  direc- 


tion of  A-B.  The  weaver  is  then  brought  over  from  A  to  C  in 
front  of  the  vertical  ring. 

into  three  equal  parts  from  1  to  y,  and  connect  the  points  of  division  with  lines  to  point 
X.  Lay  off  lines  parallel  to  these  one-eighth  inch  apart  to  represent  the  space  to  be  allowed 
for  the  weavers.  This  will  show  the  projection  of  one  side  of  the  basket  with  the  ribs  in 
position.  Draw  a  quarter  circle  on  the  right  hand  side.  From  the  center  line  at  point 
2,  lay  off  distances  on  this  quadrant  about  an  inch  apart  as  shown  at  2-a-b-c-d.  Project 
these  to  the  left  on  to  the  line  xy,  and  with  x  as  a  center,  continue  these  projection  lines 
with  arcs  crossing  the  center  rib,  as  shown.  Draw  chords  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Take  a  piece 
of  stifT  paper  or  of  the  material  to  be  used  as  ribs  and  bend  around  from  1  to  3  to  get  the 
true  length  which  vaW  be  the  distance  1  2  3  as  shown  above  at  B.  Draw  the  two  center 
lines  at  right  angles,  crossing  at  4.  Lay  off  distances  4  5.  5  6,  6  7,  7  8  on  either  side  of 
4  corresponding  with  the  distances  2a,  ab,  be.  and  cd.  On  these,  by  means  of  arcs,  lay 
off  distances  equal  to  the  lengths  of  the  corresponding  chords  4,  5  C,  7,  and  8  in  the  view 
AA.     A  curve  tangent  to  these  arcs  shows  one  contour  of  a  rib. 

If  many  baskets  of  this  size  are  wanted  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  make  a  pattern 
for  each  size  and  mark  it  properly.  Tf  the  basket  wanted  is  more  *han  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter  more  rilw  will  he  needed,  and  the  small  lay-out  C  will  givo  the  proper  suggestion. 
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Then  behind  the  horizontal  ring  and  up  to  B,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  is  shown  at  No.  i.  From  thence  it  goes  diagonally  across 
the  vertical  ring  and  upward  behind  the  horizontal,  and  assumes 
the  position  shown  at  No.  2.    It  now  goes  across  from  A  to  C 


as  before,  and  behind  the  vertical  ring  from  C  to  D,  below  the 
horizontal;  which  position  is  shown  at  No.  3.  From  there  it 
goes  across  the  vertical  ring  from  D  to  B,  then  behind  the  vertical 
from  B  to  A.  This  method  of  winding  is  kept  up,  as  shown  at 
4,  5,  and  6,  until  a  little  pocket  is  formed,  as  shown  at  E  and  F. 
This  process  takes  place  on  both  ends  of  the  rings.  The  center 
ribs  on  either  side  are  now  put  into  this  pocket  and  the  single 
weaving  is  commenced,  as  shown  at  Fig.  IV. 

Weave  three  or  four  rows  on  one  end,  then  three  or  four  on 
the  other  end.  This  weaving,  first  on  one  end  and  then  on  the 
other,  must  be  kept  up  during  the  whole  construction  of  the^basket. 
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In  the  construction  of  these  baskets  many  will  place  all  the 
ribs  in  the  pocket  at  once,  but  this  method  of  construction  is  too 
difficult  for  an  amateur  to  attempt. 

After  these  two  middle  ribs  have  been  placed  in  position 
and  three  rows  of  weaving  completed,  the  other  four  ribs  should 
be  tucked  into  the  pocket  on  one  end  and  the  single  weaving  con- 
tiilued  until  four  or  five  rows  are  woven,  as  shown  in  Fig.  V. 

This  process  has  been  found  to  be  much  easier  than  to  place 
the  ribs  in  both  pockets,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  weaving  on 
one  end  the  other  ends  of  the  ribs  are  continually  flying  out. 

After  four  or  five  rows  are  woven  the  other  ends  of  the  ribs 
may  be  placed  in  the  opposite  pocket  and  the  weaving  continued 
as  on  the  opposite  end.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  shaping 
of  these  ribs  to  see  that  there  is  a  proper  distance  between  them 
so  that  the  weaver  may  not  be  cramped. 

The  final  shape  of  the  basket  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  nicety  with  which  these  ribs  are  constructed. 

If  one  wishes  to  construct  the  basket  so  that  it  will  be  more 
than  a  half  sphere  in  depth,  it  can  be  easily  done  by  making  a 
plan  of  rings  and  ribs  of  the  shape  wanted  and  laying  out  these 
rings  and  ribs  from  that.  It  may  be  necessary  in  teaching 
younger  pupils  the  construction  of  these  baskets  for  the  teacher 
to  do  the  drawing  and  laying  out  of  the  size  and  shape  of  these 
ribs,  but  this  process  should  be  thoroughly  explained. 

If  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  heavy  ash  splint  for  the  rings 
and  ribs,  they  may  be  easily  constructed  from  the  hoops  of  a 
sugar  barrel  or  even  wood  from  a  cheese  box,  both  of  which  must 
be  soaked  and  whittled  down  thin,  say  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  One  of  the  best  melon  shaped  baskets  which  I 
have  seen  had  its  rings  and  ribs  constructed  from  wood  taken 
from  a  butter  box  which  was  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
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foundation  features  of  this   construction  absolutely  accurate. 
This  is  truer  of  this  shape  than  of  almost  any  other. 

Where  it  seems  impossible  to  get  either  the  ash  splint  or 
other  material  spoken  of,  No.  8  or  lo  round  reed  may  be  split 
lengthwise  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  rings.  If  these 
are  to  be  used  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  have  a  greater  number 
of  ribs  on  which  to  weave  than  has  been  spoken  of  previously. 
It  does  not  seem  wise,  however,  to  attempt  a  melon  shaped  basket 
over  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  with  half  round  reed  as  a 
foundation. 

LUTHER  WESTON  TURNER 

The  Hill  School 
•  PottBtown,   Pennsylvania 


-a^^ 
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-  "-:  JPICTURE  MAKING  is  always  a 
delight  to  the  child.  To  the  teacher 
it  affords  opportunity  to  work  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  to 
teach  certain  principles  of  pictorial 
composition. 

The  modern  school-room  offers 
all  the  necessary  equipment — 
ordinary  school  ink,  a  brush,  tray 
to  mix  water  and  ink,  pan  of 
water  and  plenty  of  ordinary 
manila  drawing  paper. 

The  problems   given  should  be 

simple.  The  lessons  should  be  logi- 

cal,sequential  and  clearly  presented. 

The    teacher   should  be    able   to 

handle  the  medium  and  produce  before  the  children  the  desired 

results.    The  best  results  are  obtained  by  working  upon  wet  paper. 

The  pictures  should  be  small  (3^  x  6^  is   a  good  size)   as  pupils 

are  tmable  to  handle  large  pieces  of  wet  paper.    The  paper  needs 

to  be  wet  upon  one  side  only  but  it  must  be  so  wet  that  when  it 

is  turned  wet  side  down  upon  the  desk  and  gently  pressed  with 

the  palm  of  the  hand  it  will  lie  smooth,  as  though  it  were  glued 

down.    If  the  desks  are  in  such  fine  condition  that  water  would 

spoil  the  varnish,  pieces  of  cardboard  should  be  supplied.     (In 

one  school  old  slates  were  used.) 

Work  of  this  nature  is  not  feasible  for  young  children  but 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  fourth  grade  they  can  easily 
handle  the  material  required. 

The  following  problems  have  all  been  worked  out  in  the 
schoolroom  tmder  ordinary  conditions  and  with  pupils  of  average 
ability  and  the  results  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  average  child. 
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Fourth  grade  pupils  were  asked  to  make  pictures  in  three 
tones  showing  sky,  meadow  and  distant  woods  against  the  sky. 

Before  the  children  began  their  work  they  came  to  the  teacher 
and  watched  her  paint  such  a  picture.  She  wet  three  sheets 
of  paper,  turned  the  wet  side  down  upon  the  desk  and  showed 


the  children  how  to  press  the  paper  down  until  it  lay  perfectly 
smooth.  If  she  found  a  place  that  was  not  smooth  she  raised 
one  side  of  the  paper  and  again  wet  that  place  until  it  lay  per- 
fectly flat.  In  the  tray  of  the  water-color  box  she  mixed  water 
and  a  very  little  ink  and  with  this  painted  a  light  sky  on  all  there 
pieces  of  paper.  She  then  added  more  ink  and  painted  the  mea- 
dow a  little  darker  tone  than  the  sky.  Care  was  taken  to  leave 
a  little  space  between  the  sky  and  meadow.  By  the  time  the 
third  meadow  was  painted  the  first  picture  was  dry  enough  to 
work  upon.  With  a  damp  brush  she  dragged  the  sky  and  mea- 
dow together  so  that  they  blended  softly.  Then  while  the  sky 
was  damp  she  painted  in  the  distant  woods  taking  the  ink  directly 
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from  the  ink-welL  The  sky  was  wet  enough  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  woods  would  flow  into  it  thus  giving  a  soft  atmospheric 
effect,  an  effect  of  distance. 

Children  then  tried  to  make  similar  pictures.  They  used 
these  elementSi  sky,  meadow  and  distant  woods  as  they  used 
words  to  tell  a  story.  They  were  encouraged  to  make  as  original 
pictures  as  possiblOi  the  only  requirement  being  that  there  should 
be  unequal  masses  of  sky  and  meadow  and  that  some  parts  of 
the  woods  should  be  higher  than  others.  They  were  allowed 
to  hold  their  paper  in  either  position, — long  edges  from  front  to 
back  or  from  right  to  left,  and  to  make  as  many  pictures  as  pos- 
sible in  the  given  time  of  the  lesson.  The  children  made  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  produce  soft  atmospheric  effects  and  with 
a  little  practice  soon  learned  when  the  paper  was  in  the  right 
condition  to  produce  such  effects.  (111.  I.)  If  the  paper  was  too  dry 
hard  edges  were  the  result  and  no  effect  of  distance  was  produced. 

After  this  lesson  children  were  asked  to  look  at  the  sky, 
earth  and  trees  at  night  and  see  if  they  showed  as  much  difference 
in  tone  as  the  pictures  they  had  made  or  if  the  sky  and  earth 
looked  nearer  the  same  tone.  They  were  told  that  they  might 
make  some  night  pictures  in  the  next  lesson.    (UL  n.) 

Fifth  grade  pupils  were  given  problems  requiring  four  tones. 
They  tried  to  tell  ttie  story  of  a  moonlight  night  with  the  moon 
just  peeping  out  from  behind  the  trees.  (IlL  m).  Again  they 
tried  to  picture  where  the  moon  was  seen  just  rising  above  the 
woods  and  reflecting  in  the  water  in  a  beautiful  path  or  moon- 
glade.  (UL  IV.)  Again  they  tried  such  simple  scenes  as  111.  V 
where  a  bit  of  distant  woods  is  seen  through  the  bare  branches 
of  trees.  Children  took  great  delight  in  attempting  little  snow 
scenes  such  as  111.  VI. 

Pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  are  able  to  handle  five  tones.  Their 
problem  was  an  imaginary  landscape  showing  sky,  water,  land 
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in  the  foregroundi  low  lying  woods  across  the  water  and  trees 
with  bare  branches  in  the  immediate  foreground.    An  attempt 


was  made  to  express  these  same  landscapes  under  different 

conditions— day  (111.  VH.),  twiHght  (lU.  VHI),  and  night  (lU.  IX). 

Grade  seven  pupils  tried  a  more  difficult  problem — sky, 

foreground,  house  in  the  middle  distance  with  mass  of  foliage 


i 


•n 

ii 


behind  it  and  road  winding  past  it.    These  pictures  were  to  show 
different  conditions,  as  day,  night,  summer  and  winter  with 
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snow  on  the  ground.  (111.  X.)  The  houses  were  copies  from  pic- 
tures that  the  pupils  collected  or  from  one  drawn  on  the  black- 
board. No  pencil  work  was  allowed  in  the  work  of  the  previous 
grades  but  in  this  case  the  house  was  first  [lightly  sketched  in  with 
pencil. 

In  the  eighth  grade  pupils  tried  to  compose  pictures  showing 
sky,  foreground,  distant  woods,  one  evergreen  tree  in  the  middle 


distance  and  a  rail  fence  in  the  immediate  foreground.  Only 
this  one  problem  was  attempted  but  variations  were  obtained  by 
making  some  pictures  with  long  edges  vertical,  others  with  long 
edges  horizontal.  Sometimes  the  whole  tree  was  shown  and 
sometimes  part  of  the  top  or  one  side  was  hidden.  The  fences 
went  in  any  direction  (post  mast  be  vertical  but  rails  may  be 
horizontal  or  oblique)  and  at  times  the  rails  were  left  down. 
(111.  XI.)    As  in  previous  grades  an  attempt  was  made  to  express 
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varying  conditions — day,  dark  nighti  snow  scenes  and  moon- 
light nights.  By  the  time  pupils  reach  this  grade  they  hate 
learned  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  such  a  simple  medium 
as  water  and  ink. 

The  ninth  grade  problem  was  the  most  difficult  of  alL    The 
pictures  showed  sky,  water,  low  lying  distant  shore  and  sail-boats. 


The  pupils  collected  pictures  of  sail-boats  or  a  simple  copy  was  put 
upon  the  blackboard.  A  light  pencil  sketch  was  made  of  the 
boat  but  no  other  pencil  work  was  allowed.  This  problem  called 
for  variations.  Sometimes  the  sail-boats  were  placed  in  the 
immediate  foreground  so  that  the  boat  became  the  important 
thing  while  in  others  it  was  placed  so  in  the  distance  that  it  became 
secondary.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  boat  was  shown;  some- 
times only  a  part  of  it.  Sunny  days  (111.  XII),  gray  days  (HL 
Xin),  dark  nights,  and  moonlight  nights  were  painted.    White 
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paper  was  used  for  the  sunny  day  pictures  and  gray  for  the 
gray  days. 

After  these  pictures  were  painted  one  lesson  in  each  grade 
was  devoted  to  finding  the  most  pleasing  compositions.  Finders 
were  given  out  for  this  lesson  and  the  children  found  the  best 
le  pictures.    When  they  had  decided  upon  their  picture 


they  placed  a  pencil  mark  at  the  four  comers.  The  finders  were 
then  taken  off  and  lines  ruled  connecting  these  points.  The 
pictures  were  then  cut  upon  these  lines  and  appropriately  mounted. 
Pupils  made  their  own  decision  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  mount 
the  only  restriction  being  that  the  margin  should  be  the  same 
on  either  side  and  somewhat  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 

ORA  STRANGE 
Supcrvteor  of  Drawing,  Taunton,  MaaaachuacttB 
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TX7BEN  I  wrote  a  certain  footnote  in  last  month's  OatUne, 
VV  promising  an  article  in  the  January  number  on  <4fae 
long  fight  with  the  problem  of  representing  the  third  dimension," 
I  supposed  it  might  involve  a  half  day  in  the  pleasant  Fine  Arts 
section  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  reviewing  of  a  book  or 
two  and  the  giving  of  certain  titles  and  publishers.  But  when 
I  asked  for  books  I  found  nonel  ''Your  inquiry  is  a  poser,** 
said  Mr.  Fleischner. 

There  are  books  enough  on  the  history  of  art,  but  none  on 
the  history  of  drawing.'*'  Think  of  it.  Among  all  the  millions 
of  books  not  one  book  on  the  history  of  drawing  1  Here  is  a 
field  for  original  research.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  almost 
any  keen*eyed,  intelligent  person  to  produce 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  to  become 
an  authority  within  a  year.  And  what  a 
fascinating  task  the  making  of  such  a  book 
would  be  1  It  would  involve  a  review  of  all 
available  ''original  documents," — the  docu- 
ments from  which  the  histories  of  art  have 
been  evolved — to  discover,  for  example  when 
a  face  was  first  drawn  in  three-quarter 
view,  who  first  found  out  how  to  draw  a 
side-view 'eye,  who  first  drew  ellipses  for 
foreshortened  circles,  who  first  discovered 
the  differences  in  appearance  produced  by 
differences  in  distance,  in  level,  in  angle  c^ 
vision. 

In  The  World's  Painters,  Hiss  Hoyt  says 
that  Cimon  of  Cleonse  in  600  B.  C,  "was  the 
inventor  of  foreshortening."  Perhaps  he  was ; 
but  we  have  Greek  vases  which  prove  that  as 


*A  few  facU  may  be  gathered  from  "Technical  Terms  Used  in  Painting." 
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late  as  400  B.  C,  the  Greek  potters  were  still  drawing  Egyptian  eyes. 
About  400  B.  C.|  Timantties  was  painting  his  famous  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigeneiai  a  supposed  copy  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
well  known  Pompeian  wall  painting.  Here  is  a  tracing  of  a  part 
of  that  picturei  from  a  photograph  of  it.    If  this  Pompeian  picture, 


Fig.  1 1  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  what  wonder  that^Eupom- 
pos  aflSrmed  the  need  for  ^'scientific  study  by  the  painter,  especially 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  geometry."  The  top  of  the 
column  is  foreshortened  well,  but  if  the  block  upon  which  the 
arm  rests  is  right,  the  top  of  the  column  would  not  be  visible; 
and  if  the  arm-rest  is  right,  the  foot-rest  cannot  be.  Either 
Cimon  ^'invented"  the  wrong  kind  of  foreshortening,  or  else 
his  ^'invention"  had  never  become  popular. 
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I  wonder  what  sort  of  drawing  it  was  that  Pamphilos  got 
* 'required  in  all  the  boys'  schools  in  Greece,'' — the  kind  he  taught 
to  the  little  Apelles.**"  Whatever  it  was  it  must  have  been  ''out 
in  perspective,"  if  one  can  judge  by  the  work  of  the  descendants 
of  those  old  Greeks  who  are  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  Greek 
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traditions.  This  work  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  perhaps,  at  Pom- 
peii. Full  of  life,  dextrous  in  the  use  of  the  brush,  charming 
in  color,  as  much  of  it  is,  in  actual  drawing  (except  for  the  occa- 
sional good  contours  of  limb  or  graceful  fluttering  lines  of  drapery) 
it  is  such  as  untutored  grammar  grade  pupils  will  produce  in 
every  schoolroom  in  America,  in  the  year  of  grace  1908. 

On  page  405  are  a  few  examples  of  Pompeian  work  from 
the  house  of  the  Vettii  and  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  traced  directly 
from  photographs.  That  basket  or  jar  with  the  ellipse  above 
and  the  straight  line  below  1  Doesn't  that  come  home  to  you 
with  "warmth  and  intimacy"?    And  that  table  with  the  rearing 


♦Greek  Painters'  Art,   Weir,   p.   123. 
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back  comer  1  And  those  seats  in  'Chinese 
perspective*'!  ^d  the  cupboard  with 
several  vanishing  points  1 

Two  hundred  years  later  when 
somebody  produced  the  famous  Grave 
Digger,  of  vthe  catacombs  (Fig.  8),  the 
perspective  had  become  if  possible  more 
chaotic.     This  grave-digging   Diogenes,  ' 

with  a  lamp,  like  his  Athenian  name-  ^ 

sake,  might  well  be  looking  for  some- 
thing honest  in  appearance  1 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  artists  who  did  the  mosaics  in  S. 

Vitale  at  Ravenna  knew  of  no  progress  in  delineation  since  the  days 

of  the  ''inventor"  of  foreshortening.    Sometunes  they  foreshortened 

and  sometimes  they  didn't,  as  shown  by  the  fountain  Fig.  9. 

The  Byzantine  artists  who  in  the  tenth  century  adorned  the 

famous  Gospel-book  at  Munich,  were  still 

groping  as  Fig.  10  shows.  Here  is  ''Rome" 

offering  her  gifts  to  Otho  m.   Her  "dish" 

is  not  much  of  an  improvement  on  the 

bowl  of  the  fountain  in  S.  Vitale,  four 

hundred  jrears  earlier. 

Even  as  late  as  1450  Peter  Cristus, 


2«Sb 


pupil  of  Jan  van  Eyck  was  still  drawing 
cylindrical  things  like  Fig.  11  which  is  a 
close  copy  of  the  ink  pot  he  placed  in 
front  of  his  S.  Eligius  as  the  Goldsmith  1 
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GiottOi  dear  old  GiottOi  in  whom  '^Painting  took  her  rise*' 
as  Ghiberti  tells  us,  never  found  out  how  to  turn  an  arch  head, 
or  draw  a  circular  window.  Somewhere  about  1323  he  was 
painting  his  Life  of  St.  Francis  at  Santa  Croce.  In  one  panel 
of  the  series,  The  Lament  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Damian  over  the 


Body,  there  are  unforeshortened  circular  windows  in  a  foreshort- 
ened wall,  and  above  them  in  the  same  wall  a  third  circular 
window  drawn  as  shown  at  12.  The  permanent  relation  between 
the  long  axis  of  a  cylinder  and  that  of  its  foreshortened  ends 
had  not  yet  dawned  in  Giotto's  mind.  Evidently  the  brave  old 
master  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  diagonals  in  locating  a  central 
point  in  perspective.  For  one  of  his  arches  is  as  much  out  as 
that  shown  in  diagram  at  13. 

Fra  Angelico  (1387-1455)  usually  had  trouble  with  ellipses 
when  they  appeared  in  foreshortened  arches  and  in  dnuns,  wheels, 
and  such.'*'  Masaccio  (1401-1427)  was  satisfied  with  ^parallel 
perspective,"  and  saw  nothing  the  matter  with  a  pan  drawn  like 
Fig.  14.  t  Gazzoli's  circular  arches,  as  late  as  1466,  sometimes 
foreshortened  into  pointed  onesl^  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (1407-1469) 
often  saw  more  than  one  horizon.     Mr.  Munsell  used  to  tell 


*Se6  reproduotioDB  of  hiB  work  in  M«aten  in  Art  and  elsewhere. 
tFrom  the  HArtsnrdom  of  St.  John,  Berlin  Qsllery. 
|See  St.  AucuBtine  freecoee  at  San  Qimignano. 
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US|  '^A  man  is  in  a  questionable  state  of  mind  when  he  sees  more 
than  one  horizon."  In  Lippi's  Madonna  picture  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
there  are  four  1  Carpaccio  (1450-1522)  accepted  ^'parallel  per- 
spective" without  a  protest.  Luini  (1470-1540)1  as  wonderful 
as  his  drawing  of  the  htunan  figure  was,  in  its  refinement  almost 
equal  at  times  to  the  drawing  of  his  master  Lionardo,  always  had 
trouble  with  books  just  as  grammar  school  pupils  do  to-day.'*' 

These  facts  the  pupils  may  observe  for  themselves  in  faithful 
reproductions  of  the  work  of  these  men.  ''Misery  loves  company/' 
and  such  facts  ought  to  afford  our  boys  and  girls  what  John 
Ridd  calls  a  ''sour  glee,"  and  to  encourage  them  to  try  again. 

The  following  pages,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  fifth 
grade  boy,  as  leaves  for  his  1>ooklet  on  Picture  Making,  will  show 
how  the  historic  material  may  be  utilized.  Similar  work  should 
be  done  in  each  grammar  grade  thus  making  pictorial  drawing 
really  useful,  and  correlating  it  with  history  and  with  pictorial 
art. 

Pupils  who  do  such  work  will  look  at  a  magazine  with  sharper 
eyes,  at  the  treastu'es  of  a  Museum  with  a  new  motive,  and  at 
their  own  drawings  with  keener  appreciation.  They  will  begin  to 
discover  that  even  the  latest  advertisements  are  not  always  well 
drawn.  A  "Pillsbury's  Best"  fiour  barrel,  large  or  small,  has 
never  yet  been  correctly  represented,  at  least  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes.  Auto  wheels  are  almost  never  right  (the  axis  of 
the  ellipse  being  vertical),  and  as  for  the  breakfast  foods  in  rect- 
angular boxes^well,  just  begin  to  study  the  pictures  of  them. 

"But  doesn't  all  this  lead  to  faultfinding?"  Yes,  at  first;  but 
presently  the  seeing  eye  will  pass  over  the  wrong  as  squirrels 
pass  over  bad  nuts,  and  sieze  upon  the  good.  He  who  sees, 
rejoices  over  the  correct  things,  when  he  finds  them,  as  over 

*See.  for  example,  his  Madonna  in  the  Layard  collection,  Venice,  and  his  St.  Catherine, 
in  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg. 
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much  Spoil,  delights  in  them,  and  delights  to  honor  the  artist 
whose  hand  produced  them. 

Our  model  and  object  drawing  ought  to  awaken  in  our 
pupils  something  akin  to  that  fine  spirit  George  Eliot  reyeals  in 
Stradivarius : 

"God  be  praised, 
Antonio  Stradiyari  has  an  eye 
That  winces  at  false  work  and  loves  the  true." 

And  how  happy  we  would  be  could  we  teach  model  and 
object  drawing  and  all  our  other  manual  arts  so  that  our  pupils 
would  leave  us 

'*With  hand  and  arm  that  play  upon  the  tool 
As  willingly  as  any  singing  bird 
Sets  him  to  sing  his  morning  roundelay, 
Because  he  likes  to  sing  and  likes  the  song." 

HENRY  TURNER   BAILET 
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LADY  of  distinction  and  some  peculiarities  was  discoursing 
to  the  guests  of  a  summer  hotel  upon  the  advantages  of 
the  artistic  mind.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  me  and  propounded 
this  question:  ''Don't  you  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all  conditions 
of  life,  as  it  is  to  have  a  practical  mind?"  I  gasped  for  breath 
and  assured  her  that  it  seemed  to  me  equally  desirable. 

Since  then,  while  attempting  to  teach  object  drawing  in  school, 
it  has  frequentiy  occurred  to  me  that  to  teach  that  subject  success- 
fully, one  really  requires  both  a  practical  mind  and  "a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all  conditions  of  life." 
I  do  not  pretend  to  these  qualifications  but  perhaps  my  practical 
attempts  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  may  be  of  use 
to  grade  teachers  or  may  influence  other  supervisors  to  contribute 
ideas  for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  first  requisite  for  object 
drawing  is  plenty  of  models,  well  placed.  Probably  many  of  us 
have  made  the  mistake  of  putting  up  one  or  two  littie  objects 
where  only  a  few  pupils  could  see  them  and  then  eiplaining  to 
the  class  how  these  models  looked. 

Sometimes  I  have  had  a  set  of  drawings  shown  me,  where 
the  similarity  was  so  remarkable  that  I  have  asked:  "How  did 
you  place  the  models?"  "Oh  I  just  held  it  tip  and  we  talked 
about  it." 

So  it  was  the  talk  that  made  the  children  all  get  the  same  view. 
No  teacher  could  hold  an  object  long  enough  in  one  position  for 
the  class  to  make  a  good  drawing  of  it.  When  objects  are  to  be 
drawn  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  two  large  ones  placed  high 
enough,  will  answer  in  most  rooms. 

In  the  primary  classes,  a  small  chair  placed  on  a  table, 
makes  a  good  model  stand,  while  books  or  boxes  piled  up  on  the 
teacher's  desk,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  For  models  below 
the  eye,  probably  most  country  schools  use  boards  placed  across 
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the  aisles.    A  cleat  fastened  to  one  of  the  long  edges  of  a  board 
makes  it  level  instead  of  slanting  like  the  desks. 

In  many  rooms,  the  front  seats  may  be  left  vacant  and  the 
boards  may  be  placed  as  in  Fig.  i,  but  if  the  seats  are  all  in  nse, 
small  tables  may  be  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  There  are 
little  three-legged  stands  that  can  be  bought  for  very  little  and 
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they  are  so  light  that  they  can  be  easily  carried  from  room  to 
room.  Failing  these,  chairs  built  up  with  books,  an  arm  chair 
with  a  board  across  the  arms,  a  waste  basket  with  a  board  across 
the  top,  placed  on  a  chair,  any  ingenious  plan  will  do,  that  enables 
the  class  to  see  the  models.  For,  to  paraphrase  an  old  saw,  an 
otmce  of  invention  is  worth  a  pound  of  lore. 

For  some  mysterious  reason,  the  most  intelligent  teachers 
will  frequently  place  the  boards  as  in  Fig.  2.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  row  b  cannot  see  the  objects  on  board  i  as  well  as  row  a  can. 
In  diagram  2,  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  front  of  the  room  have  a 
choice  of  two  groups  while  nearly  half  the  class  are  left  high  and 
dry  as  it  were,  and  are  compelled  to  originate  their  object  draw- 
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ing  or  to  copy  from  the  work  of  more  fortiinately  placed  children. 
In  Fig.  I,  the  placing  gives  each  child  a  fair  chance  to  see,  but 
the  children  whose  desks  have  boards,  4,  5  and  6  placed  upon 
them  are  too  near  and  too  much  to  one  side  to  draw  the 
groups  on  these  boards  and  should  use  those  in  the  front  of 
the  room. 

It  may  seem  needless  to  dwell  upon  these  details  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  poor  placing  of  models  is  a  conmion  failing. 
Many  rooms  have  special  difELculties,  but  the  possibilities  of  a 
room  once  studied  out,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  models. 
Some  busy  teachers,  thinking  to  save  time,  will  arrange  only  two 
or  three  groups,  but  the  labor  of  teaching  under  such  difELculties 
is  seven  times  multiplied.  Moreover,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  make  an  arrangement  that  will  look  well  from  many  stand- 
points. Of  course  a  few  large  models  may  be  used  to  explain 
certain  principles  but  ordinary  groups  are  what  I  refer  to.  When 
a  class  has  become  really  interested  in  object  drawing,  almost 
any  homely  dish  or  tin  pan  will  be  received  with  enthusiasm,  but 
if  interest  is  lacking  at  first,  find  something  pretty  to  draw  and 
gradually  work  up  to  every  day  subjects. 

At  the  potteries,  large  terra  cotta  vases,  nice  in  line,  may 
be  bought  very  cheaply.  They  are  not  disfigured  with  ornaments 
and  the  children  are  interested  in  getting  the  beautiful  curves 
of  the  sides,  not  trying  to  make  them  "just  alike"  but  to  make 
the  second  line  more  like  the  vase  than  the  first  one  was.  Fre- 
quently hold  the  drawings  close  to  the  models  and  compare 
them  seeing  who  is  bright  enough  to  find  his  mistakes. 

Having  studied  circles  at  different  levels  and  drawn  bowls 
or  painting  tins  at  various  heights  in  the  manner  of  Fig.  3  a 
fifth  grade  drawing,  the  upper  and  lower  curves  will  not  be  difEL- 
cult,  in  fact  the  fourth  grade  children  will  draw  them  pretty  well 
without  much  preparation.    "Drawing  in  the  air,"  that  is  to  say, 
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pointing  at  the  ellipses  and  moving  around  them  is  a  great  help, 
mainly  because  it  fastens  the  attention  upon  the  object.  Then 
if  the  vase  is  placed  upon  a  paper  and  its  base  traced  arotmd  and 
the  circle  filled  in  with  colored  chalk,  the  actual  appearance  of 
its  upper  and  lower  curves  may  be  compared.    Better  still,  the 


vases  may  have  false  bottoms  made  of  cardboard  placed  beside 
them,  a  quicker  way  of  getting  at  the  same  thing. 

A  great  deal  of  incidental  drill  on  the  foreshortening  of  circles 
is  necessary.  One  method  is  to  draw  lamp  chimneys,  tin  cans, 
glasses  of  water  etc.,  on  the  board,  have  the  pupils  copy  them 
and  having  discussed  the  matter,  finish  them  so  as  to  appear 
above,  below,  or  opposite  the  eye. 

When  they  can  draw  from  objects  circular  in  section  as  well 
as  Figs.  4  and  5,  drawings  by  boys  of  ten  and  eleven  years,  you 
feel  that  you  have  accomplished  something.    And  you  have,  but 
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w 

wait  until  you  grapple  with  "convergence"  and  see  how  quickly 
they  will  forget  about  the  circles. 

Given  a  lunch  box  and  cup  to  draw,  most  children,  if  they 
succeed  with  the  box,  will  draw  the  cup  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  an  ellipse,  and  so  the  subject  must  be  reviewed.  When 
a  child  is  trjring  ta  get  the  new  idea,  it  is  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
hold  half  a  dozen  apples  in  his  hands  at  once,  just  as  he  takes 
one  he  drops  another.  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  same  way  in  other 
subjects.  But  most  other  studies  have  much  more  time,  and 
object  drawing  is  difficult. 

Do  we  give  it  time  enough?  Do  we  try  to  teach  too  many 
things  under  the  head  of  drawing?  Sometimes  I  venture  to 
think  so.    I  wish  I  knew. 

Most  children  have  an  inborn  prejudice  against  perspective. 
Perhaps  because  they  have  been  at  such  pains  to  learn  facts  all 
their  Uves,  they  are  loth  to  give  them  up,  and  when  they  have 
to  draw  something  as  familiar  as  a  book  and  know  the  actual 
size  quite  well,  it  hurts  their  feelings,  when  they  first  try  to  draw 
its  appearance.  They  would  fain  exclaim  with  Hamlet:  "Seems, 
madam!  nay,  it  is;  I  know  not  seems."  The  more  devices  for 
interesting  them,  the  better.  Last  year,  I  hit  upon  a  new  one 
which  so  far,  has  been  the  most  useful  of  any  we  have  tried. 

We  took  boxes  to  draw  and  stuck  pins  in  them!  Thus  we 
"erected  perpendiculars."  First  the  front  face  of  the  box  was 
drawn  with  a  pin  stuck  into  the  top  front  edge,  the  picture  of  the 
pin  had  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  box.  It 
was  then  an  easy  matter  to  see  whether  the  farther  edge  of  the 
box  showed  above  the  pin  or  appeared  to  fall  below  it.  The  fore- 
shortening of  the  box  could  be  easily  seen,  in  fact,  one  could 
not  escape  seeing  it.  This  simple  device  surprised  and  interested 
the  children.  Some,  of  course,  would  make  the  pin  too  high  in 
their  drawings  in  order  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  but  were  easily 
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convinced  of  their  mistake  because  the  pin  could  be  actually 
measured  and  compared  with  the  height  of  the  box,  and  it  stood 
there  firmly,  unlike  a  wavering  pencil  measurement.  We  called 
it  a  guide  post.  I  never  found  but  one  pupil  who  would  not 
admit  that  he  could  see  foreshortening  by  this  means.  He  was  not 
willing  to  be  convinced,  but  the  other  children  were  so  disgusted 
that  they  came  as  near  snifltog  at  him  as  a  well-bred  class  could. 
Did  you  ever  have  a  pupil  say,  **  I'm  afraid  it  won't  look 
right  if  I  draw  it  that  way?"    He  sees  foreshortening  or  converg- 


1 
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ence  but  will  not  believe  his  eyes.  If  you  say:  '^Do  you  think 
it  will  look  better  if  you  draw  it  the  way  it  doesn't  look?"  most 
children  will  see  the  point.  Don't  we  supervisors  ever  have  that 
difiSculty  in  our  sketching?  Haven't  we  sometimes  planned  to 
see  nature  in  a  certain  way,  and  doesn't  it  take  courage  to 
make  our  work  true,  even  when  it  is  truth  we  are  seeking  for 
and  not  a  color  scheme  or  a  composition. 

To  return  to  our  guide  posts;  we  became  quite  fascinated 
by  them  and  our  models  threatened  to  look  like  pin  cushions. 
Figs.  6  and  7  indicate  how  they  were  used,  but  they  would  better 
not  all  be  put  in  at  first.  A  pin  inserted  horizontally  in  the  lower 
edge  of  a  box  is  a  great  aid  in  placing  the  further  lower  comer 
which  is  likely  to  be  drawn  too  low  down.  In  Fig.  7  the  trouble- 
some farther  comer  may  be  located  approximately  by  the  vertical 
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pins.  The  angles  are  seen  much  more  plainly  by  their  use.  It 
is  well  to  have  an  assortment  of  pins  of  various  sizes  and  colors, 
short  pins  for  short  measurements,  long  pins  for  long  ones,  light 
ones  against  dark  objects  and  so  on. 

When  not  convenient  to  stick  pins  into  the  models  they  may 
be  stuck  into  corks  placed  near  them. 

Of  course  no  device  will  accomplish  everjrthing  but  in  the 
short  time  we  used  this  one,  progress  was  quite  apparent  and  the 
children  seemed  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  to  look  for  and  how 
to  look  for  it,  than  they  had  before,  and  they  would  work  by  the 
hour  with  unabated  interest  so  that  we  were  sorry  to  leave  object 
drawing  for  another  subject. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  drawings  were  correct.  There 
was  usually  something  wrong,  but  so  far  as  I  know  absolutely 
correct  drawings  are  not  common  and  perhaps  hardly  to  be 
expected  of  school  children.  Figs.  8  and  9  are  drawings  by 
seventh  grade  pupils.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  drawing  rather 
large  and  simple  rectangular  objects,  by  spending  more  time 
on  them  and  by  varying  the  medium  used,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  interest,  we  might  get  more  encouraging  results  than  the 
copie&r  of  perspective  drawings  (which  most  certainly  have  their 
use,  however)  or  the  distorted  pictures  of  paint  boxes  or  other 
complicated  subjects  which  we  sometimes  see  in  the  exhibitions. 

We  might  have  to  scrimp  the  time  for  pose  drawing  or  some 
other  subject  dear  to  our  hearts  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  pose 
drawing  is  just  as  beneficial  to  children  as  object  drawing,  if  well 
taught.  But  this  raises  the  old  question  of  how  much  we  are  to 
teach  and  how  far  we  are  to  go  with  it  and  I  wish  that  people  better 
qualified  than  I  would  discuss  the  question  to  more  purpose. 

ARIANNA    KELLEY 
Supervisor  of  DrAwing,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
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|H£  art  of  drawing,  which  is  of  more  real  importance  to 
the  human  race  than  that  of  writing  (because  people  can 
hardly  draw  anything  without  being  of  some  use  both 
to  themselves  and  others,  and  can  hardly  write  any- 
thing without  wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of 
others), — this  art  of  drawing,  I  say,  which  on  plain  and 
stem  system  should  be  taught  to  every  child,  just  as 
writing  is, — has  been  so  neglected  and  abused,  that 
there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand,  even  of  its  pro- 
fessed teachers,  who  knows  its  first  principles:  and  thus 
it  needs  much  ill-fortune  or  obstinacy — much  neglect  on 
the  part  of  his  teachers,  or  rebellion  on  his  own — before 
a  boy  can  get  leave  to  use  his  eyes  or  his  fingers;  so 
that  those  who  can  use  them  are  for  the  most  part 
neglected  or  rebellious  lads — runaways  and  bad  scholars 
— passionate,  erratic,  self-willed,  and  restive  against  all 
forms  of  education;  while  your  well-behaved  and  amiable 
scholars  are  disciplined  into  blindness  and  palsy  of  half 
their  faculties. 

So  wrote  John  Ruskin  in  1856.  Let  us  hope  that  parts  of 
it  are  not  true  to  the  life  in  1908,  and  let  us  proceed  to  teach  the 
art  of  drawing,  a$  well  as  our  ignorance  of  first  principles  will 
permit. 

KINDERGARTEN 

''When  you  send  a  valentine 
That's  the  time  for  funl 
Push  it  underneath  the  door. 
Ring  the  bell  and  run,  run,  runt 
Ring  the  bell  and  runl 

The  store  windows  certainly  do  their  part  toward  tuning 
the  children's  hearts  to  the  music  of  valentine  lore. 

A  very  little  guiding  will  enable  them  to  put  into  new  form 
the  work  which  they  can  do  well  with  brush  and  pencil.    Sugges- 
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tive  and  legitimate  decorations  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
day  may  be  added  which  will  contribute  largely  to  the  children's 
satisfaction  and  delight. 

For  examples  see  Figure  i.  Back 
ground  tinted  with  a  wash  of  liquid  color. 
Units  drawn  with  colored  pencils. 

If  the  children  can  handle  the  scissors 
sufficiently  well  trace  the  patterns  for 
them  and  let  them  do  the  cutting. 

Envelopes  for  the  valentines  may  be 
made  by  folding  sqiuu'es  of  paper;  for 
diameters,  folding  the  comers  over  to 
the  center  and  pasting  three  of  the  four 
comers  to  a  small  square  as  shown  at  2. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  WORK 
For  younger  children — Design- 
ing on  dotted  paper  with  colored 
pencils.    For  patterns  see  IV  and 
V,  Fig.  3. 

It  will  help  the  children  very  much  if 

they  are  permitted  to  cover  with  a   slat 

the  diagonal  rows  of  dots  which  are  to  be  skipped  in  the  suggested  arrangement 

of  units.    Begin  to  work  at  the  left  back  comer;  cover  the  one  dot  with  the 
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unit:  lay  a  slat  diagonally  over  the  next  row;  cover  the  third  row  with  the 
unit,  etc. 

Painting.   Cover  good  sized  pieces  of  paper  with  flat  wash  of  liquid  color. 
The  designs  which]are  to  be  used  for  special  work  may  be  cut  from  these  sheets. 


ilil 
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For  older  children — Designing  with  colored  pencils  on  dotted 
paper.    For  patterns  see  arrangements  Vn  and  Vm  in  Fig.  3. 

Painting.    Continue  the  stroke  work  with  the  brush  suggested  last  month. 

If  during  the  winter  months  the  trades  «re  being  considered  the  children 
will  enjoy  illustrating  these  subjects  by  cutting  from  paper  the  various  tools 
used  by  the  tradesmen  and  mounting  them  to  take  home. 

February  brings  an  opportunity  for  lessons  in  patriotism  and  love  of 
country.    American  bom  children  are  familiar  with  our  national  heroes. 


L 

They  respond  with  a  marked  spirit  of  inborn  appreciation  to  our  national  songs 
and  are  alive  to  the  significance  of  our  national  colors.  The  children  who  are 
not  American  bom  should  be  given  every  possible  chance  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  great  men  whose  memories  we  honor. 
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Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  celebrating  Washington's  birthday.  In 
Figure  4  the  dots  in  the  first  two  are  in  red  and  blue.  In  the  third  the  inner 
space  is  colored  blue;  the  middle  space  left  white;  the  outer  space  colored 
red.    A  piece  of  card  may  be  added  to  the  back  so  that  the  picture  will  stand. 

Figure  5.  Continental  hat  made  from  circular  paper.  The  illustrations 
show  steps  in  folding  the  strips  of  paper  used  for  decorating  our[national  colors. 


For  the  badges  shown  in  the  initial  use  three  small  circles  (one  of  each  of 
the  national  colors),  make  one  cut  to  the  center  in  each,  then  slide  the  white 
and  blue  circles  under  the  red  until  the  space  is  evenly  divided.  Cut  strips 
of  each  of  the  three  national  colors  and  paste  on  the  back. 

"We  love  this  blessed  land  of  ours, 

Oh,  fair  land,  Oh,  free  landl 
Its  wealth  of  trees  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

Oh,  fair  land.  Oh,  free  landl 
Its  mountains  reaching  toward  the  sky. 
Its  noble  rivers  rushing  by ; 
Its  fields  that  clad  in  verdure  lie. 

Oh,  fair  land.  Oh,  free  landl"*  A.  W.  D. 

PRIMARY 

Remember  the  aim:  First,  the  child's  own  story,  of  his 
own  experience,  told  in  his  own  way;  second,  the  child's  story 
of  his  experiences  or  imagings  told  with  selected  elements;  third, 
the  story  told  with  selected  elements  carefully  studied  for  action, 
placing,  form,  and  color. 

^Holiday  Songs  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 
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FIRST  YEAR.  Illustrate  winter  sports  and  games. 
Discuss  them;  to  discover  which  your  children  like  best.  Let  all  the 
children  try  the  same  subject.  The  illustrations  at  A,  show  three  different 
mediums.  The  game  of  Beanbag,  by  Nellie  Kennedy,  North  Adams,  Mass., 
is  drawn  in  colored  crayon;  the  Horse  Sled,  by  Robert  Swanson,  Menominee 
Mich.,  is  paper  cutting;  The  Free  Ride,  by  Henry  Lillquist,  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana, is  in  lead  pencil  and  white  chalk.  The  Mother  Goose  rhymes  furnish 
good  subjects  for  illustrative  sketches  in  this  grade. 

SECOND  YEAR.  (U)  Illustrate  personal  experiences  and 
familiar  stories. 

If  all  have  had  the  experience  of  a  sleighride,  a  skating  party,  or  a  snowball 
fight,  all  might  illustrate  the  same  subject.  If  each  pupil  selects  his  own 
subject,  a  statement  of  what  he  proposes  to  illustrate  might  be  first  made 
as  a  lesson  in  language. 

The  illustrations  at  B  show  what  to  aim  at, — stories  well  told  with 
but  few  elements.  The  Fight  with  the  Snowman  by  Elsie  Davise,  Bfarlboro, 
Mass.,  is  a  masterpiece.  The  original  is  in  lead  pencil  and  white  chalk.  The 
Fisherman  and  the  Genie  is  as  wonderful  a  piece  of  work  for  a  little  chap  of 
six,  as  Vedder's  interpretation  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  is  for  a  man  of  forty. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Illustrate  winter  occupations  and  historic 
incidents. 

The  illustrations  at  C  will  suggest  the  character  of  the  drawings  required, 
drawings  of  a  few  objects  well  placed,  good  in  action  and  proportion,  grouped 
to  tell  the  story  well.  The  first,  by  K.  G.  B.,  Knightville,  Mass.,  was  drawn  to 
show  '*What  I  do  to  help  at  home."  The  second,  by  Ralph  L.  Potter,  Marlboro, 
Mass.,  shows  ''What  I  do  after  school.*'  Historic  incidents  to  be  illustrated  should 
be  discussed,  the  essential  elements  selected,  and  their  arrangement  planned  with 
care.  Continue  to  collect  and  to  study  illustrations,  to  see  how  artists  tell  stories. 

GRAMMAR 

Last  month  we  drew  single  objects  as  they  should  be  drawn, 
to  illustrate  certain  topics  under  the  general  subject  "Represen- 
tation." This  month  we  are  to  continue  to  think  about  these 
same  topics,  using  groups  of  objects  in  illustration. 
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FOURTH  YEAR.    Make  additional  pages  for  the  booklet 
on  "Silhouettes." 

If  copies  of  ancient  silhouettes  were  made  last  month,  make  original 
silhouettes  from  objects  this  month.  If  both  were  drawn  last  month,  try 
such  silhouettes  as  those  shown  at  D,  where  children  with  objects  are  repre- 
sented.   The  boy  with  a  gun  is  from  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.;  the  girl  with 
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an  umbrella  is  by  Benjamin  Schulze,  Seattle,  Washington;  the  girl  with  the 
skiprope  is  by  Carl  Nelson,  Menominee,  Michigan.  Such  silhouettes  may 
best  be  drawn  from  the  pose. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  (U)    Make  additional  pages  for  the  booklet 
on  "Picture  Making." 

The  illustration  at  £,  shows  the  kind  of  a  group  to  attempt,  a  group  of 
objects  involving  no  foreshortening  of  plane  surfaces,  only  the  representation 


of  solidity   and   distance-into-the-picture.    This  particular  drawing  is  one 
I  made  when  showing  children  what  to  try  for. 

In  the  article  on  Learning  to  Draw,  I  have^^shown  several  pages  of  a  booklet 
such  as  pupils  in  this  grade  should  try  to  make. 

SIXTH  YEAR.    Make    additional    pages    for    the    booklet 
on  "Foreshortening.*' 

If  a  single  object  and  a  group  were  drawn  before,  draw  such  an  object 
as  a  half  apple  tipped  to  an  unusual  position,  such  for  example  as  that  shown 
at  F,  a  drawing  by  Adelard  Auger,  Bfarlboro,  Mass.  Be  sure  to  have  among 
the  illustrations  in  your  booklet  one  showing  circles  at  different  levels,  making 
ellipses  of  different  widths.  A  blacking  bottle  such  as  that  shown  at  6  is  a 
good  subject.    This  particular  drawing  is  one  I  once  made  before  children. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR.  (U)  Hake  additional  pages  for  the 
booklet  on  'Convergence." 

Ambitious  pupils  might  try  rectangular  objects  above  the  eye,  such  as 
a  large  wooden  box  on  another  box  upon  the  teacher's  desk.    An  open  book 


is  an  excellent  model.  A  good  group  such  as  that  shown  at  H  by  £.  M.  H., 
Santuit,  is  also  excellent,  especially  because  it  involves  all  the  elements  pre- 
viously studied  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Make  the  drawing  in  pencil 
and  work  at  it  until  it  is  correct. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.    Hake  additional  pages  for  the  booklet 
on  ''Helps  in  Object  Drawing." 

Make  a  careful  pencil  drawing  from  a  group  containing  a  rectangular 
object  with  some  detail  located  upon  the  vertical  center  line  of  one  of  its  faces,  oi 
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from  a  group  illustratiiig  in  some  other  way  the  yalue  of  sketching  invisible 
edges,  axes,  and  diagonals  as  aids  to  correct  drawing.  The  group  shown  at 
I  is  one  that  I  sketched  from  a  photographic  outfit  group,  for  children  to  see 
as  an  illustration  of  method. 

NINTH  YEAR.    Make    additional   pages   for   the   booklet 
on  **Pictorial  Rendering." 
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If  the  work  with  the  pencil,  suggested  in  last  month's  outline,  has  been 
well  done,  try  to  suggest  textures  in  pen  and  ink.  Try  a  book.  Compare 
the  rendering  of  books  in  the  four  pen  drawings  reproduced  at  J  and  K.  The 
first  is  by  Alfred  G.  Jones,  the  second  by  a  Boston  artist,  the  third  by*a  Ger- 
man artist,  Sturtzkopf  of  Cologne,  the  fourth  by  Will  Bradley.  One  of  the 
best  helps  on  this  sort  of  rendering  is  Pen  Drawing  by  C.  D.  Maginnis,  published 
by  Bates  and  Guild  Co.,  Boston. 

H.    T.    B. 
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I.    Cover  for  Historic  Art  Notes  or  notes  written  in  con- 
nection with  other  branches  of  school  work. 

This  note-lx>ok  coyer  made  to  fit  school  essay  paper  S'^  z  lo  i-i!'  resem- 
bles the  usual  college  note-book  coyer,  but  it  has  an  inside  hinge  to  which 
the  leayes  are  fastened  by  means  of  brass  fasteners  or  cord.  The  result  is 
more  artistic  in  effect  than  the  form  of  note-book  usually  made,  and  is  more 
practical  as  it  holds  the  leaves  more  securely. 

The  materials  required  for  this  coyer  are  as  follows: — 

2  pieces  of  straw  board  or  lo  ply  card  7  1-2'^x  11  i-^"  (for  covers). 

2  pieces  of  same  material  as  above  3-4'^x  11  1-2'  (for  outside  hinge). 

2  pieces  of  thin  card  3-4'^x  ii'^  (for  inside  hinge). 

I  piece  of  book-linen  S'^x  ii\ 

1  piece  of  book-linen  8  1-2^^  x  13^ 

2  pieces  of  cover  board  8  1-2*  x  is*'. 
2  pieces  of  cover  board  7'  x  ii^ 
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Make  the  coyer  as  follows: — 
I.    Make  inside  hinge.    Take 


strip   of  book-linen   S'^xii^;  draw    its 


center  line  the  long  way;  draw  lines  i-a'^  each  side  of  center  line  and  g;lue 
the  thin  strips  of  card  3-4'^  x  ii'^  to  linen  along  the  last  lines  drawn,  see  Figure 
I.  (Put  glue  on  card,  not  on  linen,  then  place  it  on  linen  and  rub  thorouf^hly). 
Double  oyer  along  the  other  edge  of  card  and  glue  to  linen  again.  See  Fi^^ures 
I  and  2. 

2.    Make  outside  hinge.    Take  strip  of  book-linen  8  1-2' x  13';  drmw 
its  center  line  the  long  way;  draw  lines  1-2'  each  side  of  center  as  aboye  and 
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3-4*'  up  from  edge;  glue  strip  3-4* x  11  1-2*'  to  line;  take  outside  coyers  7  1-2' 
XII  1-2'  and  glue  to  lines  on  linen  3-16'  away  from  strips  just  glued  and  3-4' 
from  edge  of  linen ;  turn  up  ends  of  linen  and  glue  down  oyer  hinge  and  coyers. 
See  Figure  3. 

3.  Coyer  the  boards  with  coyer  paper  8  1-2'  x  15^^;  draw  lines  on  outside  of 
coyer  on  linen*  3-4^  in  from  edge  of  board  on  the  hinge  side.  Spread  board 
eyenly  with  paste  or  glue;  place  paper  to  line  and  allow  it  to  extend  eyenly 
beyond  the  coyer  boards;  rub  thoroughly;  cut  off  comers  of  coyer  paper  and 
glue  oyer  edges. 

4.  Glue  in  firmly  the  inside  hinge  placing  center  lines  to  center  lines 
and  edges  of  hinge  1-4'  from  edges  of  coyer. 

5.  Line  with  coyer  paper  •j"  th", 

6.  Punch  holes  in  hinge  to  fit  essay  paper.    See  Figure  4. 
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n.    Object  drawing  from  models  in  pencil  outline. 

The  subject  of  object  drawing  in  High  Schools  should  be  approached 
from  its  scientific  side.  Work  should  be  done  in  definite  outline  from  the 
type  solids  and  simple  objects.  Discuss  principles  governing  appearances 
of  ellipses  and  converging  lines.  Have  each  pupil  test  his  drawing,  when 
made,  by  using  ''finders,"  which  may  be  purchased  or  made  by  the  pupil. 


''Good  old-fashioned  drill"  in  object  drawing  is  enjoyed  by  scholars  of  High 
School  age,  if  it  can  be  seen  that  this  practice  is  giving  ability  to  draw  satis- 
factorily what  one  sees.  Drawings  should  be  made  full  size.  For  practical 
application  in  connection  with  this  work  in  outline  drawing,  small  drawings 
from  physical  and  chemical  apparatus  may  be  made  suitable  for  note-book 
illustration. 

MECHANICAL 

For  a  general  course  in  drawing,  which  this  outline  purports  to  be,  the 
subject  of  mechanical  drawing  is  considered  from  its  various  aspects.  If 
time  and  opportunity  allow,  much  more  time  than  herein  stated,  should  be 
given  to  each  division  of  the  subject.    Work  in  projection,  for  instance,  should 
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extend  oyer  a  full  year,  and  coyer  the  subject  of  intersection  of  solids;  while 
the  work  in  practical  application  of  the  science,  which  will  now  be  outlined^ 
may  form  another  year's  work. 

I.    Plate  12.    Hake  a  drawing  with  instruments,  in  pencil, 
from  the  working  sketch  of  Cone  Pulley,  No.  is*    Page  9  from 


Goifernor  Pc/I/eif 


i!ee6 


''Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing"  by  Frank  E.  Mathewson;  pub- 
lished by  the  Taylor-Holden  Company,  Springfield.  (These 
sheets  may  be  purchased  separated  from  the  book).  Or  of  the 
Bush  for  Bearing,  Supplementary  Notes  p.  10,  by  Mr.  Mathewson. 

n.  Plate  13.  Copy  in  pencil  8"  pipe  "T",  No.  16,  p.  9. 
Or  the  Grooved  Block  or  Crank,  reproduced  on  the  opposite 
page,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Taylor  Holden  Company.* 

ni.  Plate  14.  Make  tracing  of  Plate  12  on  tracing  cloth 
in  ink.  M.  B.  S. 


*  Publishers  of  Mr.  Mathewaon's  Books,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  these  Outlines. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  FEBRUARY  WORK 

Illustrative  Drawing 

Primary  niustratiye  Drawing.    Jessie  T.  Ames.    Book,  March  1905* 
Illustrative  Drawing.    Frederick  Whitney.   Council  Year-Book,  1902,  p.92. 
Graphic  Expression  in  Childhood.    Julia  C.  Cremins.    Council  Year-Book, 

1903,  p.  46. 
Primary  Drawing.    Walter  Sargent,  Council  Year-Book,  1904,  p.  37. 

On  Arranging  Groups 

Relationships  in  Grouping.  Frank  A.  Parsons.  Book,  February  1905. 
Examples  of  Groups.  Book,  Outlines  for  January  and  February  each  year. 
Pictorial  Composition.  Henry  T.  Bailey.  Council  Year-Book,  1902,  p.ioo. 
Prang  Text  Books,  V,  p.  45;  VI,  p.  46;  VII,  p.  46. 

On  Drawing  Groups 

Drawing  of  Groups.    Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  February  1906. 

Tests  and  Aids  in  Appearance  Drawing.  Harold  H.  Brown,  Book,  Jan- 
\  uary  1905. 

Still  Life  in  Water-colors.    Mary  B.  Jones,  Book,  February  1904. 

Water-color  oyer  Charcoal.    Dora  M.  Norton,  Book,  January  1905. 

Drawing  from  Groups.  A.  K.  Cross,  "Freehand  Drawing,"  p.  9.  See 
]  also  Mr.  Cross*  "Light  and  Shade." 

Prang  Text  Books.    Sections  "Beauty  in  Common  Things." 

Technique 

Pencil  Sketching  from  Nature.    Dr.  James  P.  Haney. 

Pen  Drawing.    Charles  D.  Maginnis.    Bates  &  Guild  Company. 
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rf  England  last  summer  I  happened  to  be  in  Coventry  at  the 
time  of  the  pageant.  Rimning  cross  lots  through  the  quaint 
old  town  to  see  the  procession  pass  again  and  again,  as  boys  will, 
I  came  upon  the  queerest  little,  oldest  looking  house  I  ever  saw. 
It  must  have  stood  there  in  the  days  of  Peeping  Tom.  ''I  must 
see  the  inside  of  this  fairy-story  dwelling,"  I  said  to  myself.  I 
went  through  the  low  door  way,  down  a  step  into  the  front  room 
where  a  plump  and  smiling  matron  gave  me  a  bun  and  a  tart 
for  tuppence,  and  a  bright-eyed  little  cripple  came  to  see  me  eat 
them.  All  the  doors  in  the  house  seemed  to  be  open.  I  could 
see  through  a  long  low  xiarrow  passage  to  a  sunlit  back  yard 
about  as  big  as  a  front  entry,  and  I  asked  the  mother  if  her  little 
boy  couldn't  take  me  out  to  see  how  clean  and  beautiful  an 
English  back  yard  could  be.  American  back  yards  are  full  of 
ashes  and  bricks  and  old  tin  cans  and  things  that  have  been  thrown 
at  cats,  I  told  her.  Oh,  yes;  of  course  I  could  go.  Well,  to 
cut  a  long  story  short,  in  about  ten  minutes  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  Lady  Godiva,  for  I  was  playing  a  game,  new  to  me,  with 
''Little  Humpy  Jim."    And  this  was  the  game : 

He  had  taken  a  barrel  head  and  nailed  cleats  across  to  hold 
the  pieces  together.  He  had  covered 
the  smooth  side  with  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  on  which  he  had  drawn  a  six- 
pointed  star,  using  a  string,  he  told 
me,  to  get  it  right.  Into  this  star  at 
the  center  and  at  all  its  angles  he  had 
driven  long,  slim  wire  nails;  with  a 
pair  of  pliers  he  had  bent  up  each 
head-end  at  right  angles  with  the  rest 
of  the  nail,  making  hooks  like  L's 
driven  head  first  into  the  board.  Under 
the  center  nail  he  had  printed  loo.  The  others  were  marked  as 
you  see  in  the  sketch.     This  circular  board  was  hung  on  the 
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outside  wall  of  the  house.  We  stood  about  ten  feet  away  from  it 
and  pitched  rings  at  it  to  see  how  much  we  could  make.  What 
sort  of  rings  do  you  suppose?    Rubber  rings.    Rings  from  off  his 


/^ar/or  Qi/o/ts 


ra69Tl 

Map/e  —  -fx^^xdO^ 

6  dowels  -T\i  ox  6" £sp^^es 

^-  B-k  iron  rtTiqs 

mother's  preserve  jars — ^made  in  America  I  It  was  great  fun, 
tho'  he  beat  me  every  game. 

You  could  make  a  game  like  that  in  a  few  minutes.  Try  it. 
You  will  never  let  your  mother  throw  away  her  old  rubber  rings 
again!  H.  T.  B. 

Another  ring-toss  game  Mr.  HcICinney  tells  us  how  to  make, 
as  follows: 

PARLOR  QUOITS 

Parlor  Quoits  is  an  indoor  game  in  which  the  whole  family 
can  join  during  cold  ^^d  stormy  weather. 
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The  cross  pieces  fold  under  the  main  bar  which  makes  a 
very  compact  piece  to  pack  away. 

STOCK: 

Maple  I  piece,  1-2'  x  1-2^^  x  30^^ 
"       2  pieces,  1-2*'  x  1-2'^x  12*' 
2  No.  8  3-4*'  F.  H.  Screws  ; 
6  dowels  1-4'  X  6*  or  6  -  6*'  spikes 
6-2  1-2*  iron  rings    or  ' 
You  may  make  your  rings  out  of  wood,  wire,  or  woven  reed. 

ASSEMBLY 

1.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  12^^  strips  large  enough  for  the  screw. 
Counter-sink  on  one  side  to  receive  the  screw  head. 

2.  Six  inches  from  each  end  of  the  main  bar,  screw  the  cross  pieces. 

3.  Three  inches  from  each  end  hore  a  1-4'  hole  to  receive  the  dowel. 
In  the  center  of  the  strip  hore  for  the  center  peg.    Half  way  between  the  end 
and  center  peg  bore  for  the  remaining  pegs.     That  will  give  the  five  pegs 
six  inches  apart. 

U  1-4'  dowels  are  not  convenient  to  obtain,  a  6"  spike  will  do.  dore 
the  holes  a  trifle  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  spike,  countersink  on  the 
underside  of  the  long  strip  so  that  the  legs  will  close  under. 

Buy  iron  rings  if  the  pegs  ore  iron. 

GAME 

Outside  pegs  count  5  each,  next  set  10  each,  and  center  one,  25.  Stand 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  rack. 

C.  E.  McKINNEY,  Jr. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
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DOROTHY 

W  that  she  is  old  enough 
0  attend  parties,  Dorothy 
5  provided  with  suitable 
;arments.  The  photograph 
hows  a  gown  of  white 
[apanese  siik  trimmed  with 
^hite  rosettes  of  narrow 
ibbon.  The  gown  is  made 
nth  a  front,  Fig.  i,  back, 
rig.  2,  and  sleeves,  Fig.  3. 

The  front  measures  six  and 
ne-f  ourth  inches  from  the  middle 
f  the  top  to  the  middle  of  the 
ottom,  a  to  b ;  seven  inches  from 
iie  shoulder  c,  to  the  bottom  d, 
nd  five  and  one-fourth  inches  on 
tie  under-arm  seam,  e  to  f .  The 
boulder  is  three-fourths  of  an 
ich  long. 

Across    the    front,    e    to    e, 
leasures  seven  inches  and  across 
le  bottom,  f  to  f ,  nine  and  one- 
quarter  inches. 
The  back  of  the  dress  measures  six  and  one-half  inches  from  the  middle 
of  the  top  g,  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  h;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  bottom 
i  to  k,  is  seven  inches. 

Across  the  back,  1  to  1,  is  six  inches  and  across  the  bottom,  m  to  m,  eight  and 
three-fourths  inches.  The  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams  are  the  same  as 
the  front.  The  sleeves  are  two  and  one-half  inches  from  the  notch  in  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  n  to  0,  and  one  and  one-fourth  inches  on  the  seams,  p  to  r.  In 
a  straight  line  p  to  p,  the  sleeves  measure  five  and  five-eighths  inches  and  five 
and  one-fourth  inches  from  r  to  r. 

French  seams  are  made  in  the  shoulders,  imder-arm  and  sleeve  seams. 
The  placket  is  cut  three  and  one-fourth  inches  long  and  finished  with  a  narrow 
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hem.  Turn  the  neck  and  sleeves  in  and  put  in  the  gathering  ttrings  as  before. 
On  this  dress  there  are  two  rows  of  gathers  one  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  around 
the  neck,  sleeves  and  body,  which  give  the  effect  of  shining. 

The  dotted  lines  Just  below  the  sleeves  in  the  front  and  back,  (see  figures 
I  and  2),  show  where  to  gather  it  around  the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  sewed 
in  with  the  sleeve  and  under-arm  seams  together,  and  with  the  notch  in  the 
sleeve  at  the  shoulder  seam.  Overcast  the  sleeves  after  they  are  sewed  in 
and  finish  the  dress  with  a  half-inch  hem. 

The  bonnet  is  made  in  two  parts :  the  body,  figure  4,  and  the  crown,  figure 
5.  The  body  measures  three  inches  from  tiie  middle  of  the  back,  s,  to  the 
middle  of  front,  t.  Across  the  front  from  u  to  u  measures  four  and  one- 
half  inches;  across  the  back  in  a  straight  line  from  v  to  v  measures  six 
inches.  From  point  to  point,  w  to  w,  measures  six  and  five-eighths  inches. 
The  distance  from  v  to  w  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Sew  the  ends  v-w  together  to  form  the  back  seam.  Run  a  gathering 
string  in  the  back,  v  to  v,  and  sew  it  to  the  crown,  which  is  a  circle  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  in  diameter.  Overcast  the  seams;  hem  the  bottom  and 
lap  of  the  bonnet. 

On  the  bottom  from  the  notch  to  the  back  seam,  z-w,  the  hem  is  on  the 
wrong  side  in  the  usual  way;  but  from  the  notches,  z-z  to  u-u,  and  across  the 
front,  u  to  u,  the  hem  is  made  on  the  right  side.  When  the  lap  is  turned  over 
at  the  dotted  line,  the  hem  will  then  be  all  right.  Finish  the  lap  with  narrow 
lace  and  the  bonnet  will  appear  as  illustrated  by  the  photograph. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
West  N«wtoii,  MftMachuBCtta 
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IN  New  England,  usually,  we  first  see  the  New  Year,  well  ^nigh 
smothered  in  white,  like  any  other  infant.  The  white  covers 
everything  except  one  or  two  prominent  features — a  tree  or  a  never- 
freezing  brook.    These  are  left  to  remind  us  that  Spring  is  coming. 

Spring  is  coining  1    Do  you  laugh? 
Yes;  I  know  the  sky  is  gray, 
And  I  feel  the  northeast  blast 
Sweep  the  songless,  lonely  wayl 

January  winds  have  yet 
Over  bam  and  cot  to  blow; 
And  Saint  Valentine  may  bring 
Many  a  message  wreathed  in  snow! 

Yet  the  Spring  is  coming.    Yes; 
I  forsee  the  blithe  surprise 
Of  a  wanderer  in  March 
When  a  crocus  greets  his  eyes! 

Yes;  afar  Hope's  buoyant  harp 
Thrills  the  worlds  as  on  they  roll — 
Yes;  through  winter's  grief  and  doubt, 
Spring  is  coming,  to  my  soull 

William  Struthers  who  wrote  that  for  the  Boston  Transcript 
is  not  the  only  man  whose  spirit  leaps  from  the  brown  fields  of 
November  to  the  green  fields  of  April.  The  older  we  grow  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  skip  the  winter  if  we  can.  But  in  this  the  children, 
God  bless  them,  do  not  agree  with  us.    They  pray  for  skating  and 
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the  first  snow  storm,  and  rejoice  in  every  storm  that  follows.  They 
would  not  object  if  every  winter  were  like  Hiawatha's — if  only  there 
were  food  enough  and  fire  enough  in  the  wigwam.  Spring  or  fall, 
summer  or  winter,  it's  all  the  same  to  a  healthy  child.  He  is  grow- 
ing bigger,  stronger,  able  to  do  more  every  day.    Life  is  good. 

€lAnd  is  not  that  consciousness  of  getting  on,  of  increasing 
ability,  of  broadening  view,  dim,  tmdefined,  never  strong  enough 
to  become  a  positive  assertion  even  in  the  mind,  is  not  that  the 
real  basis  of  the  child's  cheerful  content?  If  we  were  conscious 
of  daily  growth,  if  we  could  realize  that  the  burden  of  each  day 
is  a  gift  to  us,  a  gift  that  accepted  will  increase  our  power  to  do, 
to  respond,  to  sympathize,  to  help,  to  enjoy,  to  thrill  with  the 
consciousness  of  God  in  His  world,  in  our  world,  would  we  not 
become  as  a  little  child  and  greet  every  day  with  a  shout?  Let 
us  begin  the  new  year  with  that  thought  in  mind. 

€lLet  us  accept  the  snow,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Let  us 
help  our  children  to  make  better  snow-men.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  editorial  is  a  jolly  piece  of  snow  modeling,  as  a  sugg^tion, 
clipped  from  Suburban  Life  last  February,  where  it  illustrated 
an  article  on  "Snow  Sculpture"  by  Day  Allen  Willey.  Instead 
of  making  just  "a  man",  make  a  policeman,  a  boot-black  (!), 
a  tramp  sleeping,  a  boy  turning  summerset,  a  watchdog,  a  lion 
at  rest.  If  possible  get  out  once  at  least  into  the  park  or  better 
into  the  woods  just  after  a  snow  storm,  to  help  the  children  see 
for  themselves  how  the  snow  tells  tales  on  the  wind — tells  the 
direction  from  which  he  came  and  how  fast  he  was  going,  how 
the  different  kinds  of  trees  receive  the  snow,  how  the  snow  trans- 
forms everything,  how  the  snow  tells  tales  about  the  birds,  and 
the  wild  animals.  Only  through  such  thoughtful  observation 
can  we  appreciate  the  fine  touches  in  Whittier's  "Snow-Bound" 
and  in  Emerson's  "Snow-Storm." 
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€^  The  Calendar  for  the  month  is  decorated  with  a  view  of  the 
woods  in  winter.  Rub  in  the  snowy  ground  with  the  side  of  the 
crayon.  With  charcoal  draw  the  tree  trunks,  being  careful  to 
space  them  rhythmically,  and  to  give  them  rhythmic  sizes.  Add 
the  snow  on  the  big  branches,  and  the  white  touches  where  the 
light  catches  on  the  snow,  with  the  end  of  the  crayon.  Do  not 
waste  time  over  it.  In  a  letter  I  received  from  England,  the 
other  day,  a  letter  from  an  artist  of  thorough  training  and  long 
experience  in  teaching,  occurred  this  passage: 

"The  blackboard  landscape  is  all  right  as  play;  but  as  anjrthing  else  it  is 
down  on  the  level,  in  point  of  kind^  of  the  street  pavement  artist.  It  is  clever 
enough.  The  Book  might  set  itself  so  much  more  sturdily  against  the  spirit 
of  h^te,  of  snatch,  of  skinning  only,  of  jumping  results  which  have  not  been 
led  up  to.  You  would  not  make  a  mathematician  that  way,  and  art  is  just 
as  laborious,  just  as  logical,  just  as  simple  to  attain." 

My  friend  did  not  know  that  I  made  the  landscape  to  please 
my  boys  and  girls  whom  I  have  never  seen;  if  he  had  Imown  that, 
he  might  not  have  written  as  he  did  (although  I  am  sure  had  I 
asked  his  opinion,  he  would  have  said  it  all  to  me  face  to  face, 
for  he  is  a  friend,  and  that  is  partly  what  friends  are  for),  but  I 
am  glad  he  wrote  it,  so  that  you  can  read  it,  and  think  about  it. 
Of  course  our  English  friend  is  right.  But  he  knows,  as  we  all 
know,  that  there  is  no  Pack  or  Judge  or  Lift  in  mathematics, 
and  that  Art  is  so  splendid  a  divinity  that  after  inspiring  Phidias 
and  Michelangelo,  she  loves  to  inspire  C.  D.  Gibson  and  A.  B. 
Frost.  She  likes  to  build  cathedrals  for  emperors  and  kings, 
but  she  is  quite  as  happy  illustrating  the  Wizard  of  Oz  to  please 
little  boys  and  girls.  The  calendar  picture  then,  is  ''all  right"  (in 
kind)  as  our  friend  said ;  only,  I  repeat,  let  us  not  waste  time  over  it . 

€1  Such  a  calendar  as  that  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Newark 
High  School,  one  leaf  of  which  is  reproduced  on  page  454,  is 
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another  matter.    The  practice  of  publishing  school  calendars 
seems  to  be  spreading.    One  of  the  b^  of  its  kind  is  that  published 
by  the  Renfrew  .Grammar  School,  Adams,  Mass.    That  for  1907 
entitled  ''Our  Eighth  Annual  Calendar,"  contained  an  original 
decoration  in  water  color,  by  one  of  the  pupils  (an  "original"  for 
each  of  the  htmdreds  of  calendars 
printed), a  quotation  from  President 
Roosevelt  on  education,  a  list  of  the 
fire  alarm  boxes  in  town,  and  of  the 
school  signals.      These  calendars 
are  therefore  highly  prized  by  the 
citizens  whose  children  attend  the 
Renfrew  School.     Anything   con- 
nected with  school  life  which  pro- 
motes genuine  applied  art  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Art  divorced  from  life 
is  like  religion  divorced  from  life,— 
a  phantom  and  an  insidious  foe. 

€^  The  serious  work  of  the  month, 
is  model  and  object  drawing.  I 
have  great  hopes  for  the  new  out- 
line, the  first  part  of  which  was 
given  in  the  December  ntmiber. 
I  believe  children  will  respond  to 

the  new  thought,  that  they  are  to  conquer  for  themselves  the 
difficulties  which  have  beset  the  path  of  those  who  have  tried 
to  draw  for  so  many  thousands  of  years.  When  the  thing  to 
be  done  is  made  perfectly  clear,  and  "Duty  whispers  low.  Thou 
Must,"  the  youth  who  is  made  of  the  right  stuff  usually  replies, 
"I  can";  and  does  it.  Miss  Kelly's  fresh  presentation  of  some 
of  the  problems,  and  her  happy  solutions  of  them  ought  to  be 
of  great  help  to  us  all. 
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€^0n  page  449,  is  reproduced  an  illustration  taken  from  the 
Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly,  published  by  T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
London.  The  device  is  not  new,  but  it  is  presented  convincingly 
in  the  cut,  and  may  be  of  help  to  some  well  nigh  discouraged 
teacher,  whose  children  persist  in  forgetting  the  true  shape  of 
an  ellipse  and  persist  in  calling  it  an  "ecclipse."  When  half  an 
ellipse  is  ''eclipsed"  many  a  grown-up  fails  to  draw  the  visible 
part  correctly!    Let  us  have  patience  with  the  children. 

€^  The  frontispiece,  a  reproduction  in  fac-simile*  of  a  drawing 
by  Gertrude  H.  Piper,  Normal  Training  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
is  a  good  example  of  sane  work.  It  is  primarily  a  drawing, 
thoughtfully  made,  with  no  attempt  to  slide  over  a  difficult  passage, 
or  to  mtunble  something,  musically,  to  hide  an  ignorance.  The 
color  added  in  a  delicate  transparent  wash  helps  to  fix  the  pencil 
lines,  suggests  another  interesting  fact  about  the  groups  and  gives 
a  greater  pleasure  to  all  concerned.  It  is  all  so  direct,  so  legitimate, 
so  purposeful,  so  evidently  educational  in  its  aim,  that  it  may 
well  serve  as  a  model  result  sheet.  In  studying  it  one  feels  that 
the  time  devoted  to  its  production  was  well  spent.  Enough  time 
allowed  for  close  study;  none  wasted  in  striving  for  impossible 
"artistic  effects." 

€^  The  effective  illustrations  in  the  article  by  Miss  Strange,  some 
of  them  of  astonishing  beauty  (considering  the  age  of  the  children 
who  made  them),  might  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the 
calendar  decorations,  should  our  English  friend  pass  judgment 
upon  them.  And  yet,  reading  the  article  thoughtfully,  we  must 
admit  that  the  field  presents  great  educational  opportunities, 
especially  to  a  skilftil  teacher.  But  when  one  remembers  that 
in  this  Idnd  of  landscape  drawing  the  best  results — a  fine  atmos- 
pheric effect,  an  effective  interval  in  values,  a  picturesque  con- 
tour— often   come  by  accident,   and   that  teachers  not  trained 
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as  artists  often  fail  to  recognize  these  best  things,  and  that  a 
trained  eye  with  two  L's  of  paper  can  always  find  a  pleasing 
composition  in  the  worst  blotting  a  child  ever  made,  one  is  inclined 
to  place  a  conservative  estimate  upon  the  educational  value  of 
the  ''floated  landscape."    The  educational  value  of  any  exercise 


depends  upon  the  ntmiber^of  elements  it  contains  which  can  be 
controlled  to  a  definite  end*  Shooting  at  a  mark  is  more  educa- 
tional than  fishing  in  a  grab  bag.  To  be  an  expert  billiard  player 
means  more  than  to  be  forever  lucky  with  dice.  Landscape 
drawing  taught  as  Miss  Strange  teaches  it,  with  preliminary 
observation  of  nature,  with  a  definite  aim  clearly  in  mind,  with 
some  attainable  standard  by  which  to  test  results,  may  do  more 
to  open  the  mind's  eye  to  beauty  in  nature  and  in  pictorial  art, 
than  a  very  definite  course  in  model  and  object  drawing. 

In  the  illustrative  drawing  in  the  lower  grades  let  us  strive  for 
simplicity.    The  children  will  be  infiuenced  by  good  models. 
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Take  for  example  the  Pied  Piper  on  page  451.  How  effective 
that  bit  of  German  art  is!  It  is  reproduced  here  from  Kind  und 
Kanstp  of  happy  memory.  A  few  things  well  placed,  a  little 
idea  well  embodied,  these  are  alwajrs  better  than  many  things 
ill  placed,  and  a  big  idea  neither  grasped  nor  suggested. 

Fine  art  is  to  do  and  say 

A  simple  thing  in  the  finest  way. 

4L  In  the  advanced  work,  such  work  as  Miss  Soper  is  giving  in  her 
High  School  Outline,  no  topic  gives  pupils  and  teachers  more  trouble 
at  first  than  Projection.  Some  pupils  cannot  think  from  object 
to  drawing  and  from  drawing  to  object  after  weeks  of  honest 
effort.  Some  perhaps  never  acquire  facility  in  doing  it.  Mr. 
Frank  £.  Mathewson  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  devised  a  cage  by  means  of  which  a  dull  pupil  may 
'*catch  on''  at  once.  The  cage  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Its 
sides,  upon  which  views  of  the  enclosed  object  may  be  traced, 
open  out  and  bring  the  four  views  into  the  relative  positions 
drawn  upon  the  blackboard.  The  cage  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Taylor-Holden  Company  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Its  use,  in 
some  cases,  will  shorten  the  nmning  time  between  Ignorance 
and  Knowledge  by  several  days! 

€[  Before  this  year  is  half  gone  some  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  drawing  will  be  on  their  way  to  Europe  to  attend  the  London 
Congress.  Others  will  leave  in  July  for  London  direct.  When 
do  you  sail?  Nineteen  hundred  eight  is  to  be  a  great  year  for 
art  education.  May  you  have  your  share  of  its  benefits.  A 
Happy  New  Year  to  you  all.    It  will  be  if  it  is  a  year  of  growth. 


January  ist,  1908. 
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THE  leaf  from  the  school  calendar,  referred  to  in  the  Editorial, 
is  reproduced  opposite.    Here  is  Miss  Garrabrant's  letter 
about  it: 

My  dear  Ifr.  Bailey: —  Newark,  II.  J. 

•In  response  to  your  inquiries  as  to  our  plans  for  the  Calendar,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  a  school  feature  to  promote  school  spirit. 

Each  year  the  problem  is  awarded  to  the  class  doing  the  best  work.  They 
take  up  the  subject,  considering  first,  what  is  appropriate  for  a  calendar;  second, 
what  is  possible  for  them  to  work  out.  The  vote  for  the  calendar  is  then  decided 
upon ;  for  instance,  1907  was  trees ;  1906,  typical  flowers  for  the  different  months, 
'nds  year  the  Sketch  Club  has  charge  of  it  and  they  are  representing  the  aca- 
demic subjects  with  figure  sketches. 

The  work  on  the  Calendar  is  done  willingly  after  school  and  in  addition 
to  their  regular  work.  Every  one  makes  a  drawing  for  each  page  and  they 
themselves  decide  which  is  best  After  the  drawings  have  been  made  and 
selected,  the  pages  are  spaced  and  a  dummy  made  to  send  to  the  printer. 

The  Calendars  are  sold  for  practically  cost,  although  last  year  we  had  a 
balance  left  and  with  that  we  purchased  for  the  drawing  room  a  large  copy 
of  Abbey's  "Castle  of  the  Maidens." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  E.  Garrabrant. 

Here  is  an  encouraging  letter  about  Model  and  Object 
drawing: 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey : —  Swissvale,  Pa. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  very  helpful  were  the  suggestions  given  in  the 
January  outline  for  drawing  angular  objects.  My  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
made  better  drawings  in  so  much  shorter  time,  saw  more  correctly,  and  were 
able  to  criticise  their  own  drawings  better  than  I  ever  had  them  do  before;  and 
no  theory  to  bother  them.  I  also  tried  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  for  drawing  grrups 
last  week  with  excellent  results.  Where  the  children  brought  their  little  wheel- 
barrows and  dolls,  we  illustrated  '<When  I  was  a  bachelor."  We  had  such  a 
good  time,  and  such  good  work.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  sent  more,  but 
remembering  your  warning,  took  but  one  from  each  room.  Where  we  had 
"Teddy  bears"  we  illustrated  the  "Story  of  the  Three  Bears."  When  at  the 
schools  last,  I  found  three  happy  girls  in  possession  of  those  October  badges. 
"The  School  Arts  Book"  becomes  more  helpful  each  month. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  B.  S» 
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In  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Matthew  Webb,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Art,  Crystal  Palace,  London,  occurs  this  passage 
concerning  the  evolution  of  the  power  to  draw  and  mechanical 
representation  in  generaL 

«I  do  not  believe  there  is  in  the  world  yet  a  picture  gallery  hong  to  exhibit 
in  natural  sequence  the  organic  deyelopment  of  the  art  of  painting,  on  its  purely 
technical  (not  literaiy)  side.  Regarding  paintingjiot  from  the  point  of  view 
of  subject,  hardly  as  art  at  all,  but  rather  as  the  demonstrating  and  illustrating 
of  a  sense-science,  the  science  of  the  ways  of  the  sense  of  sight,  the  growth 
and  development  of  that  sense  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual;  it  might  be 
made  a  study  of  the  seeing  of  mankind  and  to  develop  his  seeing.  Photography 
herself  would  have  to  add  her  story  especially  now  when  color  photogn^hy 
is  an  accomplished  fact  expectant  of  improvement  as  was  the  old  daguerrotype. 
That  which  you  can  see  as  sure  to  come  is  best  accounted  here.  Color  photo- 
graphy is  to  be  reckoned  with.  I  believe  that  gradually  painters  will  see  the 
dignity  of  yielding  up  to  photognq^hy  all  that  can  be  found  or  set  up  in  front 
of  the  lens,  and  if  you  think  it  out  it  means  very  much  more  than  half  the  woilc 
that  has.  been  done  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If  we  do  not  make 
design  and  color  our  business  I  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  for  the  pho- 
tographer to  oust  us.  For  his  works  in  certain  ways  possess  even  more  truth 
than  ours,  are  cheaper,  and  the  man  in  the  street  has  a  sneaking  preference 
for  them.  Then  too  we  should  concede  that  many  of  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
mind,  temperament,  and  manipulation  which  went  to  the  making,  say,  of  Dutch 
art,  can  also  find  full  exercise  in  the  taking  of  a  photograph.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  to  help  photography  to  its  utmost  ends.  And  for.  us,  design  and 
color.  By  design  I  do  not  mean,  or  mean  only,  ornament,  or  mean  only  deco- 
rative design  in  the  sense  of  design  in  service,  decorating  something  else ;  but 
design  in  the  English  sense,  not  the  French  dessin  which  also  means  drawing, 
but  design  in  the  sense  in  which  a  Greek  pot  artist  knew  it,  Raphael  knew  it, 
Michelangelo,  and  my  own  master,  Bume-Jones,  knew  it.  Expression  by  the 
musical  niceties  of  Une,  not  false  to  drawing,  but  transcending  it;  and  colors, 
not  for  '*truth  to  nature,"  not  for  "likeness,"  not  for  <*matching"  nature's 
colors,  but  color  for  its  musical  charm.  Ihen  I  believe  design  and  color  in 
such  sense  must  be  based  on  a  degree  and  capacity  of  mechanical  accuracy 
of  drawing  (expression  by  line)  and  painting  (the  delicate  mental  disentangling 
of  the  tone  values  and  color  hues)  such  as  the  average  student  is  never  en- 
couraged to  wait  for.    That  being  so,  how  is  our  teaching  making  for  that  end? 
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How  xnany  of  us  teachers  realize  that  is  the  end  that  we  must  first  capacitate 
the  student  to  attain,  for  the  ability  to  pursue  something  else,  the  very  thing 
he  must  drop  and  leave  to  photography. 

The  Rhythmic  Ruler  again. 

Dear  Ifr.  Bailey: —  Marshalltown,  la. 

A  letter  this  morning  from  a  man  in  New  England  asks  where  the  Rhyth- 
mic Rules  may  be  obtained  for  use.  I  said  I  would  refer  it  to  you,  but  explained 
that  the  value  of  the  scale  lay,  from  my  point  of  view,  in  the  making  by  the 
student.  Did  I  fail  in  my  explanation?  However  he  did  say  he  had  not  studied 
the  matter  in  the  two  articles  carefully — that  is  to  the  point  of  actually  creating 
the  scale.  I  was  rather  disappointed  I  think,  with  this  development;  but 
supposing  it  so  appears  to  others  I  will  say  this  much: 

Since  we  deal  with  feet  and  inches  in  this  country  I  daresay  a  standard 
scale  should  be  laid  out  on  the  foot  length.  I  should  wish  the  lettering  to  be 
arranged,  so  that  adjacent  letters  express  adjacent  spaces  in  regular  arrange- 
ment thus: 

The  whole  length,  13  inches 


A,  7.416  inches 


B,  4.584  inches 


D,  1.751  in.     j  C,  2.833  in 


F,  .669 
H 

JI 


E,  1.083 


6= .414  in.  H  —  . 25s  in.  I =.157 in.  J^.opSin 

As  I  said  in  the  November  number  each  measure  is  approximately  .618 
of  the  preceding  measure.  If  in  any  problem  the  greatest  dimension  be  six 
inches  the  other  measure  may  be  found  by  halving  these ;  if  the  greatest  dimen- 
sion be  two  feet  the  other  measures  may  be  found  by  doubling  these;  etc. 

Very  truly  yours,  Charlotte  Reed. 
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carpets  oxt  your  floors, 
ftathcrs  ojvyour  Ixomcts, 
sweetmeats  oyvyourtaHes, 
seats  iTvtHe  g^ery  <f  the 
theatre?  Then,  you  cajv 
afford  to  "buy  }3oo)cs.  You 
might  far  l>etter  live  iua 
House  witK}>arc  floors, 
and  dispense  wiiKrcaipy 
of  those  luxuries  <ffood^ 
and  dress  rihat.  eveiy 
mecKanic :  and.  lal>c!rln^ 
roan  contrives  to|fet,  than 
to  denyyourself  lDo<D^.r.. 
VOicnit  comes  tol>c  iwr 
derstopd  t}\atl>oo3cs  are 
necessaries  of  life— iiv 
dispe3fisabVii»!ras)ui\^  of 
every  adeguate>u!!mc— 
evcnrtJve  poorest  people 
•will  fTTixl  "ws^s  <T  jmr- 
chasinj^  tavern..*' 

Walhin^tanCSladden 
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STTPERVISORS  and  teachers  ot  the  manual  arts  should  have 
'  access  to  a  good  working  library.  If  that  library  can  be 
personal  property  so  much  the  better.  Is  not  the  word  of  Dr. 
Gladden,  which  faces  this  page,  a  true  word?**"  No  better  New 
Year's  resolve  for  the  professional  life  can  be  made  than 
tliis:  I  will  gather,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
a  select  library  of  my  own,  covering  the  field  in  which  I  am 
iRTorking. 

The  Editor  intends  to  review  here  only  books  having  direct 
value  for  the  teacher  of  manual  arts.  Of  course  not  all  such 
books  are  indispensable,  but  some  are.  Each  teacher  must 
decide  for  himself,  in  view  of  the  books  he  has,  what  books  he 
must  buy  next  to  enrich  his  library.  A  working  library  should 
grow  symmetrically.  If  composed  of  but  ten  books  they  should 
cover  as  well  as  may  be  the  entire  field  of  the  profession;  if  of  a 
hundred  volumes  they  should  cover  the  same  field,  but  more 
thoroughly,  more  thickly,  so  to  speak,  more  richly. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  Domestic  Animals;  their  Habits,  Intelligence,  and  Usefulness. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Cos.  De  Voogt,  by  Katharine 
P.   Warmeley.    Edited  for   America  by   Charles  William 
Burkett    315  pp«  8x11.    More  than  500  half-tone  illus- 
trations, and  7  in  color.    Ginn  &  Co.    $3.50  net. 
This  handsome  and  informing  volume  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  of  drawing 
primarily  for  its  illustrations.    These  show  all  the  important  varieties  of  the 
dog,  cat,  horse,  ass  and  mule,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  cattle,  rabbit,  hen,  turkey,  duck, 
geese  and  swan,  pigeon,  canary  and  other  house  birds,  in  all  sorts  of  positions, 
singly  and  in  pleasing  groups.    It  is  a  treasure  house  of  animal  forms.    The 
half  tones  are  clear,  and  the  printing  admirable.    A  fascinating  book  for  chil- 
dren, it  is  full  of  useful  facts  for  the  teacher  of  Nature  study  and  geogn^hy 
as  well  as  for  the  teacher  of  drawing  and  design. 

^The  page  is  reprinted  f rem  **lbe  Mostbly  List  of  Latest  Bookif,"  an  invaluable 
little  booklet  published  by  Ihe  Old  Corner  Bookstore.  29  Bromfield  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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The  Argonaut  Art  History.  By  Mary  H.  Bothwell  Horgan. 
Published  by  M.  H.  Mowbray-Clarke,  19  E.  59th  St,  New  York. 
This  history  is  unique,  and  most  attractiYe.  It  consists  of  an  album 
nearly  12  z  15  inches  in  size  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  for  the  orderly  pres- 
ervation of  illustrations,  appropriately  mounted,  a  volume  of  more  than  a 
hundred  pages  9x12  inches  of  and  for  "charted  notes,"  and  a  collection  of 
some  300  illustrations  for  comparative  study.  An  Art  History  Index  and  a 
Bibliography  complete  the  equipment  The  first  volume  covers  the  bistoiy 
of  art  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Old  Stone  Age,  through  the  Gothic  Period 
in  Italian  Art,  ending  with  the  work  of  Fra  Angelico.  The  Outline  of  Art 
History  is  clear,  the  plan  soundly  pedagogical,  the  entire  scheme  admirable. 
While  much  is  done  for  the  pupil,  more  is  left  for  him  to  do  for  himself.  The 
constant  comparative  study  involved,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  illus- 
trations and  notes,  together  with  the  historical  ;study  required  make  this  course 
thorou^y  educational  in  every  way.  It  promotes  a  discriminating  taste 
from  the  outset,  a  taste  steadied  by  a  good  bit  of  manual  training. 

Father  and  Baby  Plays.  By  Emilie  Poulsson.  100  pp.  7  x  9^. 
Illustrated.    The  Century  Co. 

As  important  is  this  sane  and  clever  book  is  to  young  fathers,  it  is  reviewed 
here  primarily  for  the  work  of  Florence  £.  Storer  who  is  responsible  for  its 
illustration  and  decoration.  The  decorative  lettering  of  the  head  bands  and 
sub  titles  shows  a  dozen  graceful  and  fanciful  alphabets,  all  legible!  The 
illustrations,  several  of  them  masterpieces  of  decorative  arrangement,  are 
so  direct  and  frank  in  handling  that  they  are  unusually  valuable  as  examples 
of  technique.  Of  course  the  supreme  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  Miss  Poulsson*S 
work.  Not  often  is  an  author  found  who  can  express  the  very  spirit  of  the 
happy,  prattling  games,  the  amusing  solemnities,  and  enchanting  disciplines 
of  the  first  years  of  the  home  life,  in  such  simple  and  sweet  rhymes  and  jingoes. 
It  is  fine  art  in  a  realm  where  many  attempt  and  few  succeed. 

Letters  to  a  Painter  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting.  By 
W.  Ostwald.  Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  W. 
Morse.     162  pp.  5x7^. 

This  is  a  book  for  those  who  wish  to  know  about  the  technical  differences 
in  mediums  and  manners  of  handling.  It  treats  of  pencU,  charcoal,  pastel, 
oil  colors,  water    colors,  fresco,  tempera,  etc.,  with  great  clearness.    The 
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argument  of  the  author  maj  be  summed  up  in  three  quotations :  '*Let  every 
artist  be  conscious  of  his  woilc.  Let  him  be  absolutely  clear  about  the  aim 
he  wishes  to  attain,  and  about  the  means  he  must  use  to  attain  it*  *  *  In 
art  unconscious  inspiration  must  give  way  to  conscious  understanding.  *  * 
The  creative  power  of  the  artist  becomes  ever  freer  as  he  becomes  more  and  more 
the  master  of  his  tools." 

RECENT  PUBUCAITONS 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  PAIITTERS.  By  Colonna  Murray  Dallin.  SUver, 
Burdette  &  Co.  $i.oo.  The  story  of  twenty-two  of  the  masters  of 
painting,  told  for  young  people,  with  fifty-four  illustrations  from  master- 
pieces. The  style  is  familiar,  and  both  incidents  and  illustrations  are  well 
chosen. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  FOR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  By  Frank  E. 
Mathewson.    The  Taylor-Holden  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.     Paper  40  cts. 

[  Cloth,  60  cts.  A  valuable  book,  recording  an  advanced  step  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mechanical  drawing.    To  be  reviewed  next  month. 

THE  STORY  OF  ART  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES.  By  Reinach.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Florence  Simmonds.  600  illustrations.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $4.00  net. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS  FOR  DESIGNERS.  Photographed  from  Nature 
by  Henry  Irving,  with  texts  and  notes  by  Edward  F.  Strange.  Quarto, 
cloth,  106  illustrations.  Imported  by  Paul  Reynolds,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.    $2.75. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE  RECORD.  By  Burroughs  Wellcome.  Gives 
the  rules  for  correct  exposure  for  different  subjects  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
with  automatic  exposure  calculator,  diary  record,  and  other  much  useful 
information.  Illustrated.   Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  New  York.   50  cts. 

PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS.  A  Second  Series  of  'Wd  Masters  and  New". 
By  Kenyon  Cox.  Several  critical  studies  of  great  masters,  amply  illustrated 
and  written  by  a  man  who  is  himself  a  painter.    Duffield  &  Co.  $3.50. 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTING.  By  Charles  H.  Caflin.  Although 
there  are  biographical  notes,  this  is  not  a  history  of  the  painters  of  America, 
but  of  painting.  Among  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  pictures 
never  before  included  in  any  book.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $2.00. 
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THE  DECEMBER  MAGAZINES^ 
ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 

American  Art,  Has  America  an?    James  Spencer  Dickerson.    World  To-day. 

American  Art,  Religion  in.    Florence  Finch  Kelly.    Broadway. 

American  Painting,  History  of — IV.    Edwina  ^ncer.    Chautauquan. 

American  Painting  To-day.    Ernest  Knaufft.    Review  of  Reviews. 

Art  Critics  and  Art  Interpreters.    Elisabeth  Luther  Cary.    Putnam. 

Book  Binding,  Practical.    Morris  L.  King.    International  Studio. 

Boston  Musetmi  of  Fine  Arts:    A  Museum  for  the  People.    Frank  J.  Mather. 
Atlantic. 

Boston  Museum,  The  New.    Frederick  W.  Cobum.    International  Studio. 

Child-Portraiture,  Art  in.    Sidney  Allan.    Smith. 

Dabo,  I.«on:    Poet  in  Color.    John  Spargo.    Craftsman. 

Dods- Withers,  Isobelle,  Paintings  and  Pastels  of.    International  Studio. 

Etchers  of  America,  The.    Louis  A.  Holman.    Appleton. 

Evans  Art  Collection  at  the  Washington  National  Gallery.    Leila  Mechlin. 
Century. 

Evans,  William  T.,  Gift  of,  to  the  National  Art  Gallery.    Leila  Mechlin.    Inter- 
national Studio. 

Fakir  of  Antiques,  Confessions  of  it — ^11.    Francis  S.  Dixon.    House  and  Garden. 

**Four-Poster"Beds,01d-Fashioned.  CorinneS.Horton.  Indoors  and  Out.  (Nov.) 

Governor's  Room  at  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Capitol,  Mural   Decorations  in  the 
Caryl  Coleman.    Architectural  Record. 

Greenaway,  E^te:    Friend  of  Children.    Oliver  Locker-Lampson.    Century. 

Hansen:    Painter  of  the  West.    George  L.  Lawson.    Recreation. 

Elann  Art  Collection,  The  $5,000,090.   Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke.  Cosmopolitan. 

McEvoy,  Ambrose,  The  Pictures  of.    T.  Martin  Wood.    International  Studio. 

Martin  Pottery.    International  Studio. 

Memling,  Hans :    Flemish  Master.    Metropolitan. 

Mirror  Knobs,  Rare  Old.    Lillian  Leslie  Tower.    Good  Housekeeping. 

Museum  of  Art  Studies,  As  to  a.    Russell  Sturgis.    Scribner. 

Old  Teakwood,  Romance  of.    Mary  H.  Northend.    American  Homes  and 
Gardens. 

Painting  and  the  Word.    Charles  H.  Caffin.    Putnam. 

Public  School  Education,  Graphic  Art  as  a  Factor  in.    Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
American  Education. 


*From  "What'i  in  the  MacaiiiiM,"  publiahad  by  the  Dial  Company,  Chieaco. 
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Rotuseau,  Victor:    A  Walloon  Sculptor.    Femand  Khnopff.    International 

Studio. 
Rugs,  Hand-woven,  How  to  Weave.  M.  T.  Priestman.  Indoors  and  Out.  (Nov.) 
Seely,  George  B.,  Lyric  Quality  in  the  Photo-Secession  Art  of.   Giles  Edgerton. 

Craftsman. 
Society  of  Twenty-five  Painters,  Third  Exhibition  of.    International  Studio. 
Stencil  Craft.    Mabel  Tuke  Priestman.    International  Studio. 
Toys,  Quaint  and  Artistic.    ¥^nnifred  A.  Drmptr.    Country  life. 
Vatican's  Treasures,  The.    F.  Marion  Crawford.    Munsey. 
Walker,  Horatio:    A  Giant  among  Painters.    Elizabeth  M.  S.  Fite.    Circle 
Wedgwood,    Josiah:    American  Sympathizer  and  Portrait  Maker.    R.  T.  H 

Halsey.    Scribner. 
Westerholm,    A^ctor:    Finnish    Landscape    Painter.    Count    Louis    Sparre. 

International  Studio. 
Worth,  Adam,  who  Stole  the  Famous  Gainsborough.    William  A.  Pinkerton. 

Human  life. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  December  contains  a  most  suggestive 
group  of  illustrations  for  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  who  would  relate 
their  work  with  the  interests  of  the  child,  namely,  the  designs  for  toys  by 
Prof.  Wahn,  pages  i6o  to  163.  Stencil  Craft,  by  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman,  con- 
tains three  masterly  designs  after  this  manner.  The  Convalescent,  by 
Ambrose  McEvoy,  is  worth  careful  study  not  only  for  its  harmonious  color 
but  for  its  daring  and  effective  composition.  What  a  clever  device  for 
suggesting  the  overpowering  light  of  the  upper  sky!  The  most  interesting 
article  to  the  American  reader  ought  to  be  the  first  article  in  this  number, 
A  National  Art  Collection,  by  Leila  Mechlin,  with  twelve  illustrations 
from  the  works  of  the  famous  American  landscape  painters. 

PRINTING  ART  for  December  presents  a  pretty  index  page  with  Christmas 
decoration.  Skipping  a  couple  of  horrors  and  several  pages  of  well 
arranged  advertising  matter,  one  comes  upon  a  glowing  piece  of  color 
called  The  Golden  Hour,  from  a  painting  by  W.  C.  Fitler.  Charles 
Caffin  writes  on  the  influence  of  illustration  on  public  taste,  and  J.  M. 
Bowles  on  the  decorative  features  of  American  magazines.  Sunset  at 
Jamaica  Plain  by  J.  H.  Garo  is  well  worth  framing  that  its  beauty  may 
become  a  perpetual  influence.  This  number  contains  several  unusually 
clever  designs  from  the  holly  motive. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB^TH  I S  ^^^CE  of  WORK  MY  BEST 

NOVEMBER  CONTEST 

First  Prize,  Book,  Pyropen  outfit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration 
Anna  Davis,  VIII,  41  Winter  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Second  Prize,  a  set  of  Perry  Pictures,"  extra  size.  Badge  with 
silver  decoration. 

Gladys  M.  Foster,  Vm,  57  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 
"^Astrid  M.  Gustafson,  VIII,  48  Marshall  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Max  Margolis,  IX,  Manville,  R.  I. 

Marguerite  Murphy,  VIII,  Domonican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
*Marie  Rechcygl,  VII,  728  N.  7th  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Third  Prize,  a  set  of  Perry  Pictures,  regular  size,  and  Badge. 

,  Vni,  Derby,  Conn. 

♦Irene  Berard,  VI,  157  Rathbun  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Catherine  Brizius,  in,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Anna  Brown,  VIII,  No.  4  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Frederick  Elsaesser,  VI,  66  Third  St.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Eva  Fusette,  IV,  3  Center  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Delia  Pariseau,  IV,  Ashland,  Mass. 

♦Valedu  Picard,  Vm,  Dominican  Academy,  37  Park  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Lila  Pilger,  VII,  436  No.  Main  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Otto  Louis  Zwecker,  V,  134  Union  St.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

James  Aitker,  Vm,  20  Pearl  St,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Willard  Alden,  II,  Rogers  Annex,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
Helen  Anderson,  VII,  27  Academy  Hill,  Derby,  Conn. 
Dana  Ballard,  IH,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
*Retta  Bamett,  VH,  98  Bellingham  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Alvina  Barta,  VH,  1008  Chicago  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Chester  Bell,  IX,  No.  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Carroll  Black,  VII,  East  Side,  Augusta,  Me. 
WilUe  Boutiller,  V,  6  Summit  St.,  Derby,  Conn. 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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^Dorothy  Bradstreet,  IV,  Aahland,  Mass. 

nfarion  Bock,  Vm,  154  Marshall  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Samuel  Cohen,  VII,  Phillips  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Richard  Dennman,  VI,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

William  Franket,  Vm,  16  Lafayette  St.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Lora  Germanson,  VII,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Virgie  A.  Godon,  Hall's  Free  School,  Beaver  Dam,  Va. 

Pizy  Gupin,  VII,  Gilbert  St.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Edward  Harris,  VI,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Nellie  Hawley,  VI,  132  Water  St.,  Derby,  Conn. 

Maiy  Healy,  V,  391  Union  St.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Gladys  Heam,  I,  Rogers  Annex,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Allan  Howe,  Vm,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Willie  Krainik,  m,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Beatrice  Larson,  VH,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Hazel  D.'^aughton,  VIH,  369  Danforth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

IKHnifredllATanchard,  m,  Carthage,  If.  Y. 

♦John  OTfeiU,  VI,  67  Emery  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

♦Reginald  Oppy,  VI,  Quarry  Hill  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Lorena  Randall,  m,  Avondale  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

♦Marjory  Ripley,  Vm,  25  Howard  St,  Augusta,  Me. 

Violet  Shuster,  m,  N.  Manitowoc,  '^%. 

Agnes  ^va,  V,  Center  School,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Ella  Sladky,  VH,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Ralph  Webster,  Vm,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

♦Denie  Wickham,  Hall's  Free  School,  Beaver  Dam,  Va. 

♦Margaret  Zoudlick,  VI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Honorable  Mention 

Charles  Arnold,  Woonsocket  Helen  I.  Casey,  Hampden 

Bessie  Baker,  Beaver  Dam  Alida  Choquette,  Fall  River 

Lucy  Jean  Baker,  S.  Weymouth  Effie  Clififord,  Ashland 

Dorothy  Barber,  Westerly  De^tt  Cobum,  Carthage 

Wilfred  C.  Benjamin,  S.  Weymouth  Levanle  Couture,  Fairhaven 

Alphonse  Bessette,  Woonsocket  Myra  Cram,  Augusta 

Malcolm    Blackwell,    Fairhaven  Ruth  Dearth,  Ashland 

Hester  Winifred  Bums,  S.  Weymouth  Emory  Delaney,  Easthamptor 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  prerious  contest. 
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James  G.  Duff,  Derby 
Alice  Dugan,  Woonsocket 
Leo  Dunn,  Augusta 
Walter  Dziadik,  Derby 
Ruth  Engles,  Provincetown 
Alice  Fargo,  Carthage 
Orea  Fontaine,  Woonsocket 
Oscar  Fora,  Westerly 
♦Daniel  G.  Fox,  Boston 
Walter  S.  Hall,  Fitchburg 
Ipuise  E.  Herron,  Dubuque 
Raphael  Hill,  Provincetown 
Harold  Hitchcock,  N.  Wilbraham 
Rollin  Hubbard,  N.  Manitowoc 
Claude  Hudson,  Derby 
Oscar   Johnson,   N.   Manitowoc 
Oliver  Jewctt,  Derby 
Emily   Graff   Jorgensen,   Derby 
Clarence  Kimball,  Augusta 
Estella  Kirker,  Fall  River 
Libbie  Kretche,  Manitowoc 
Beula  Laughlin,  Carthage 
Jacob  Litchman,  Woonsocket 
Bemice  Lloyd,  Easthampton 
Lyle  Luce',  E.  Longmeadow 
Charles  MacNear,  Ashland 


Martha  Manor,  Newcastle  (?) 
Melvin  Marco,  Augusta 
Alice  Marcoux,  Woonsocket 
Freda  Marx,  Wilmington 

Harold  P ,  Longmeadow 

Maria  Picard,  Fall  River 
Amy  Piper,  Portland 
Amy  Piper,  Portland 
May  Richardson,  Ashland 
Jessie  Ridge,  Portland 
Fay    Robinson,    N.    '^M^braham 
Ida  Rosenblatt,  Wilmington 
Mike  Saga,  Newcastle  (?) 
Margaret  Shehan,  Fall  River 
Perry  Snider,  Greencastle 
♦Mary  M.  Soares,  Fairhaven 
Ella  Stadler,  N.  Manitowoc 
♦Marguerite  Stevens,  Portland 
Grace  Strong,  Easthampton 
♦Mabel  Strong,  Westerly 
l^Uiam  Studley,  Fairhaven 
Anna  Talbot,  Fall  River 
Georgie  Temple,  Augusta 
♦William  Vahlgren,  Fitchburg 
Helen  Whitford,  Westerly 
Sara  Wildman,  Guilford 


SPECIAL  PRIZES 
The  Badge. 

Ellsworth  N.  Dudley,  Guilford,  Conn. 

♦Helen  Learoyd,  367  Maple  St.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Comparatively  little  work  was  submitted  from  November.  The  reason, 
stated  over  and  over  again  in  letters  from  teachers  and  supervisors,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  children  so  love  their  '*special  work"  that  they  will 
not  let  it  go.  Let  us  make  all  our  work  "special."  Non-applied  art  is  pretty 
nearly  useless  art,— from  the  child's  point  of  view.   Is  he  right?   Is  he  half  right? 


*A  winner  of  honors  .n  some  previous  contest. 
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Complexity  U  the  easily  besetting  sin  in  all  ^ace  cards,  fftostals,  menus  t 
programs,  booklets,  and  all  such  things.  A  well-considered  littie  is  so  much 
better  than  an  ill-considered  much.  But  then  pruning  is  easier  than  forcing 
new  growths.    Let  us  do  better  with  the  next  woilc. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  6,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Men- 
tion in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an'Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in,  he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

iii^^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  woilc  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 
H^'The  juiy  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

(T^r^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

S^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 
(T^r^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  I"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  ^th  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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SAINT    NICHOLAS   AND 
TSe  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 

TOGETHER,    94.00! 

These  two  magazines  in  the  home  provide  children  with  the  very 
best  of  literature.  Every  child  b  delighted  with  St.  Nicholas,  it  is  the 
children's  own  magazine.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  is 
the  time  to  subscribe.  We  will  send  it  in  combination  with  The  School 
Arts  Book  for  one  year  for  $4.00.  Alone  St,  NLholas  will  cost  you 
$3.00.  Subscriptions  received  in  January  will  secure  the  December 
number  of  The  School  Arts  Book  free.  Make  some  child  happy  for 
a  whole  year! 

THE  DAVIS  PRESS,    Worcester,    Massachusetts 


OUR  READERS  are  most  cordially  referred  to  the 
firms  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  School 
Arts  Book.  It  is  possible  to  gain  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  from  a  careful  reading  of  every 
advertisement,  and  we  are  sure  that  teachers  who  overlook 
the  advertising  pages  miss  a  great  opportunity.  Among  the 
advertisements  which  appear  in  The  School  Arts  Book 
will  be  found  excellent  material  very  helpful  to  teachers. 
The  reputation  of  those  who  have  goods  to  offer  is  beyond 
question.  The  publishers  desire  to  be  of  mutual  help  to 
advertiser  and  reader — we  are  always  glad  to  bring  them 
together,  and  will  cheerfully  answer  all  questions  within 
our  power. 


PImm  mention  The  School  Arte  Book  when  writing  to  advertiflers.  xrli 
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THE  FLAG  SIGNIFICANT 

Let  picture,  statue,  park  and  hall, 
Ballad,  FLAG  and  festival 
The  past  restore,  the  day  adorn 
And  make  to-morrow  a  new  mom. 

THESE  lines  from  the  marching  orders  for  America,  issued 
years  ago  by  our  greatest  poetic  seer — orders  which  if 
followed  will  lead  us  to  fresh  triumphs  in  the  realms  of  art — 
had  long  haunted  me  on  account  of  that  word  ''flag."  The 
historical  mural  decoration,  the  memorial  statue,  the  public  play- 
ground where  one  may  go  for  a  day  off,  a  city  haU  architecturally 
imposing  and  enriched  with  sculptured  and  painted  symbolism, 
a  ballad  celebrating  an  event  of  importance  rehearsed  upon 
occasion,  an  annual  festival  kept  with  enthusiasm  by  a  family, 
a  town,  or  a  state, — the  values,  esthetic  and  other,  of  all  these 
were  evident.  But  the  flag,  that  most  abstract  of  symbols, 
that  most  familiar  thing  of  geometric  design,  why  did  Emerson 
include  that?  Did  he  have  in  mind  the  national  flag?  Would 
that  draped  above  a^teacher's  desk  or  hoisted  daily  above  a  school- 
house  restore  the  past,  adorn  a  day,  and  glorify  a  to-morrow? 
If  it  would  do  aU  this  for  a  pupil  in  school,  would  it  not  do  as 
much  for  the  children  at  home?  Why  not  the  flag  in  the  living- 
room  and  over  the  front  porch?  But  think  how  monotonously 
barbaric  that  would  be.  Such  a  screaming  of  the  eagle  would 
deafen  the  world!  Emerson  would  have  been  the  last  to  suggest 
that  folly.    Nevertheless  he  did  say  FLAG. 

Something  of  his  meaning  flashed  into  my  mind  one  sum- 
mer's day  at  Siena  when  that  beautiful  medieval  spectacle 
It  Palio  was  in  progress,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  splendid 
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effects  produced  by  symt)olic  flags.  Then  and  there  I  determined 
to  enrich  the  life  of  one  home,  at  least,  with  fluttering  pennants 
and  rich  banners,  gracefully  riding  the  free  air,  and  every  one 
significant.  I  made  designs  in  color  that  night  at  Siena  and  sent 
them  home  in  a  letter  and  by  New  Year's  some  of  the  flags  were 
flnished. 

We  made  first  the  Astronomical  Pennants.  Of  these  there 
were  four. 

The  equinoctial  pennant.  Fig.  i,  is  about  five  feet  long, 
made  of  yellow  and  black  bunting,  the  black  for  night  and  the 


dlol] 


yellow'for  day  dividing  the  area  equally.  On  the  21st  of  March 
when  the  day  is  winning,  this  pennant  is  hoisted  with  the  yellow 
<<on  top";  on  the  21st  of  September  when  the  night  is  winning, 
the  pennant  is  hoisted  with  the  black  uppermost.  The  short- 
day  pennant.  Fig.  2, ^(yellow  and  black  like  the  first)  is  hoisted 
at  the  winter  solstice,  December  21st;  and  the  long-day  pennant, 
Fig.  3,  at  the  summer  solstice,  June  21st.  The  fourth  pennant 
in  the  group  is  the  great  pennant  of  the  sun.  Fig.  4,  twelve  feet 
long  and  two  wide,  hoisted  only  on  New  Year's  day.  The  ground 
is  equally  divided  between  white  for  winter  and  green  for  summer. 
White  is  above  because  in  New  England  on  January  first  the 
worst  of  the  winter  is  still  before  us  and  because  we  know  that 
beneath  the  white  snow  drifts  lies  the  green  summer  a  preparing. 
The  sun  who  begins  to  conquer  again,  as  everybody  can  see  by 
New  Year's,  is  represented  on  this  pennant  by  a  golden  yellow 
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circle,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  pennant  snapping 
in  the  crisp  air  above  the  snow  covered  roofs  is  a  most  cheerful 
sight  the  first  morning  of  the  New  Year.  It  makes  one  feel 
like  singing  a  hymn  to  the  sun  with  any  cheerful  pagan  who 


ever  lived,  and  I  always  declaim  with  enthusiasm  the  old  rhyme 
my  tmcle  George  taught  me  ages  ago : 

All  hail,  thou  glorious  sunt 
Bright  as  a  new  tin  pan! 
The  biggest,  roundest,  surest  source 
Of  bread  and  cheese  for  man. 

The  next  group  is  made  up  of  the  Holiday  Banners  of  which 
there  are  seven. 

The  first  of  these  is  "Young  Glory"— a  United  States  fiag 
2  1-2  z  4  feet,  so  called  merely  to  distinguish  it  from  "Old  Glory." 
Yotmg  Glory  is  hoisted  usually  with  one  of  three  pennants,  the 
Man  Pennant,  Fig.  5,  the  Mourning  Pennant,  Fig.  6,  or  the 
Church  Pennant,  Fig.  7.  These  pennants  are  twelve  feet  bng 
and  a  foot  wide  at  the  head. 

The  Man  Pennant  is  bright  red,  the  symbol  of  love  and 
valor,  with  a  white  heart  upon  it,  the  symbol  of  the  stainless 
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knight,  the  noble  man.  When  this  pennant  appears  above 
Little  Glory  we  know  that  it  is  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  birthday, 
or  that  a  new  President  is  being  inaugurated,  or  some  state  or 
national  hero  is  being  honored. 

The  Mourning  Pennant  is  black,  of  course,  but  it  carries 
a  green  star,  the  star  of  hope,  for  being  Christian,  not  pagan. 


<<we  sorrow  not  as  those  having  no  hope."  This  pennant  flew 
above  Little  Glory  when  we  mourned  for  McKinley.  It  flies 
above  Old  Glory  on  the  morning  ol  Memorial  Day,  but  in  the 
afternoon  Old  Gbry  flies  alone,  supreme. 

The  Church  Pennant  is  similar  to  that  which  flies  in  our 
navy  above  the  American  Flag  on  Stmday  when  services  are 
held  on  shipboard.  It  is  white,  for  purity  and  holiness,  and  bears 
a  Greek  cross,  the  symbol  of  Christianity,'*'  in  blue,  the  symbol 

*The  Latin  CroM  is  more  properly  the  ■srmbol  of  Christ  himBelf,  and  of  his  power. 
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of  justice  and  truth.  This  is  the  only  flag  which  Uncle  Sam 
ever  allows  to  fly  above  his  own.  We  fly  it  alone  on  Stmdays, 
and  above  Old  Glory  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Old  Glory  is  the  largest  flag  we  have,  the  largest  our  staff 
will  hold.  It  is  thrown  to  the  breeze  only  on  the  most  important 
of  national  occasions — Patriots'  Day,  with  the  Man  Pennant; 


Memorial  Day,  with  the  Mourning  Pennant;  Independence  Day, 
Labor  Day,  and  Flag  Day  (Jtme  14th)  alone, — and  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  with  the  Church  Pennant. 

The  sixth  flag  in  this  group  is  the  ^^Oriflame,"  the  ^^Blood- 
red  Banner  of  the  Cross."  Fig.  8.  It  is  a  square  six  feet  on  a 
side,  and  blood-red;  in  its  center  is  a  white  ring,  the  symbol  of 
eternity,  within  which  appears  a  white  Greek  cross  on  a  ground 
of  blue.  The  whole  symbolizes  the  pure  gospel  which  on  the 
foundation  of  truth  and  justice,  is  to  conquer  an  eternal  kingdom 
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through  love.    This  banner  of  the  Christ  is  hoisted  twice  each 
year  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter. 

The  last  flag  in  this  group  is  the  banner  of  Universal  Peace, 
Fig.  9.     This  flag  is  the  Golden  Oblong  in  proportion,  about 


five  by  eight  feet,  divided  into  three  vertical  oblongs.    The  first 
is  orange,'*'  the  symbol  of  benevolence  and  good  will,  the  sign 

♦Or,  more  accurately  an  orange-yellow.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing authoritative  account  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  this  flag. 

This  Flag,  now  called  the  International  Ck>uncil  Banner,  originated  as  the  Peace 
Flag  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States.  It  was  designed  by  Countess 
Di  Braxza,  when  Chairman  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  the  United  States;  presented  to  the  Council  and  adopted  by  that  body  at 
its  annual  executive  session  held  in  Nashville  Tennessee  in  conjunction  with  the  Interna- 
tional Exiwsition  of  1806. 

Subsequently  this  banner  was  approved  by  one  after  another  of  the  National  Organi- 
sations belonging  to  the  Council,  as  their  next  annual  meetings  were  respectively 
held.  The  first  organization  adopting  it  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  was 
The  World's  Womans  Christian  Temperance  Union  which  voted  it  unanimously  at  its 
annual  convention  held  that  fall  in  Montreal. 

In  1899  when  the  International  Council  at  its  second  Quinquennial  sessioh  held  in 
London,  England,  adopted  Peace  and  Arbitration  as  its  first  propaganda,  it  also  adopted 
the  banner.  In  1904,  when  the  third  Quinquennial  was  held  in  Berlin,  Germany,  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Peace  and  Arbitration,  (of  which  I  was  then  the 
Acting,  as.  I  am  now  the  Official  Chairman,)  that  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  banner  of 
the  Council  be  the  simple  tri-color:  Yellow,  Purple,  White.  The  yellow  symbolising 
illumination  and  freedom;  white,  purity,  and  purple  royalty  of  character,  which  we  think 
can  be  attained  when  the  mind  is  illuminated  and  the  heart  purified. 
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of  the  marriage  of  all  nations  for  promoting  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  second  is  violet,  the  royal  color.  An  admixture  of  blue  and 
red,  it  signifies  the  truth  spoken  in  love,  justice  combined  with 
mercy.  In  art  it  is  the  color  reserved  for  the  robes  of  martyrs, 
and  in  the  flag  it  memorializes  all  who  have  died  in  defence  of 


liberty.    The  third  section  is  white,  the  symbol  of  truth,  purity 
and  sincerity,  the  sign  of  the  universal  truce. 

We  recommend  this  banner,  which  standing  for  Peace  and  Arbitration  may  properly 
be  used  on  all  public  occasions  combined  with  the  banner  of  any  nation,  to  be  specially 
used  in  all  celebrations  held  on  May  18th.  That  as  you  know  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  International  Peace  Conference  at  Hague,  which  was  really  the  formal 
beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  International  Coiirt  of  Arbitration.  The  National 
Council  of  Women  always  celebrates  this  day.  The  International  Council  has  voted 
it«  approval  of  the  day.  The  National  Councils  of  the  more  than  twenty  countries  now 
within  the  International  bond  celebrate  the  day  with  more  or  less  formality  according  to 
the  progress  which  they  have  respectively  made  in  the  promulgation  of  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration ideals.  MAY  WRIGHT  SEW  ALL. 

Honorary  Prendent  of  the  IrUernational  Council  of  Women,  and  Chairman  of  iU  Com- 
mitUe  on  Peace  and  IniemaHonal  AHrifaUon. 
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The  third  group  consists  of  the  three  House  Flags. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Marriage  Flag,  Fig.  lo,  flown 
once  a  year  only,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  home. 
Since  when  nobody  knows  for  sure,  but  certainly  since  the  days 
of  Homer,  orange  has  been  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  holy  wed- 
lock,'*' hence  the  grotmd  of  this  banner,  five  feet  by  eight  feet, 
is  of  orange.  The  bearing  upon  it  is  a  device  derived  from  two 
heraldic  elements;  one  the  blazing  star  (yellow  on  a  blue  grotmd) 
taken  from  the  Bailey  arms,  the  other  ^^a  crosslet  fitchie"  from 
the  arms  of  Mrs.  Bailey's  family.  Combined  they  form  the 
House  Mark  or  Hall  Mark  of  the  new  family.  This  flag  borrowing 
from  heraldry,  and  classic  symbolism,  but  setting  forth  in  its 
own  way  the  sacredness  of  an  irrevocable  contract,  this  banner 
of  silk,  a  richer  material  than  that  of  any  other  flag,  floating 
once  every  year  above  the  roofs  of  "Trustworth"  means  more 
to  the  master  and  mistress  of  that  house  and  to  *'all  the  little 
children  that  round  the  table  go,"  than  does  any  other  single 
thing  in  the  whole  world,  unless  it  be,  in  the  case  of  the  children, 
the  Birthday  Pennant,  Fig.  ii. 

This  odd  flag,  based  on  one  of  the  old  festal  pennants  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  of  red  and  white,  because  love  and  purity 
must  reign  in  the  family.  Within  a  golden  circle  (symbol  of 
the  Eternal  Wisdom  which  ordained  the  family)  is  the  blazing 
star  on  a  grotmd  of  blue  from  the  Bailey  arms,  symbol  of — ^well, 
let  us  hope  that  all  boys  and  girls  will  be  as  true  to  the  laws  of 
their  being,  as  pure,  and  as  bright  as  the  stars.  This  flag  goes 
up  on  a  birthday  of  any  member  of  the  family.    As  the  day 

♦When  Helen  was  married  to  Paris  she  wore  an  orange  colored  veil  embroidered 
with  " safTron-hued  acanthus  flowers."  Her  mother  Leda  gave  it  to  her  upon  the  occasion 
of  her  first  marriage;  Helen  wore  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  bring  her  good  luck  in  her 
second  marriage.  The  orange  is  undoubtedly  the  symbol  of  flame,  the  color  of  fire.  In 
prehistoric  days,  marriage  meant  the  placing  of  a  new  hearthstone  for  the  kindling  of  a 
new  fire.     Orange  is  also  the  symbol  of  good  will  and  benevolence — the  household  virtues. 
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approaches  we  count  the  days  for  the  moment  to  come  when 
it  may  be  hoisted.  It  is  so  hard  to  wait  for  so  great  an  honor, 
especially  when  one  is  young  I 

The  last  flag  in  this  group  is  the  Banner  of  Friendship.  If 
you  had  been  invited  to  Trustworth  for  a  visit,  as  you  approached 
you  would  see  a  white  flag  flying — for  friendship  involves  more 


or  less  of  a  truce,  as  everyone  knows;  but  the  conditions  of  a 
happy  friendship  are  not  all  negative,  and  therefore  upon  the 
white  ground  appears  the  house  mark  of  Trustworth,  its  iron 
crosslet  now  all  aglow  with  the  orange  fire  of  benevolence,  its 
yellow  star  turned  red  with  love,  blazing  upon  a  ground  no  longer 
blue  but  warmed  to  a  lively  green,  the  symbol  of  an  honest  pur- 
pose become  fruitful  in  kindly  deeds. 

Now  I  have  not  written  all  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  amateur 
photographer  who  snaps  his  wife  with  a  cat  in  her  lap  and  expects 
you  to  admire  the  group  because  he  does.  I  have  written  it 
because  I  want  others  to  help,  in  this  easy  and  delightful  way, 
to  bring  about  in  our  country  a  happier  and  more  beautiful  life. 
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The  Flag,  suggested  by  Emerson,  I  now  know  by  experience  to 
be  one  of  the  most  lively,  picturesque,  significant,  and  stimu- 
lating elements  imaginable.  If  I  could  have  my  way  every  school 
in  the  land  would  have  its  set  of  flags  to  assist  in  the  teaching 
of  geography  and  history,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  pat- 
riotism and  esprit  dt  corps,  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  and 
to  enrich  the  content  of  daily  life. 

The  Astronomical  pennants,  and  the  first  three  of  the  Holiday 
banners,  and  the  Peace  flag  might  be  common  to  all  schools,  but  the 
house  flags  should  of  course  be  individual,  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  each  school,  thought  out  with  the  utmost  care,  made  by  the 
children  themselves,  and  used  as  occasion  might  require.  Of 
these  there  might  be  two  at  least,  one  to  fly  above  the  school- 
house,  perhaps  with  a  small  American  flag,  whenever  the  school 
is  in  session,  and  the  other  to  represent  the  school  in  every  ath- 
letic meet  where  the  school  teams  appear. 

Within  the  field  of  the  School  flag  would  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  spots  of  color  or  other  bearings  peculiar  to  a  graduating 
class,  should  such  modifications  appear  desirable.  Each  class  would 
then  design  its  own  totem  and  make  a  banner  to  leave  with  the 
school  as  an  historic  emblem.  A  clever  symbol  hitting  off  some  real 
or  fancied  characteristic  of  the  class  is  so  much  better  than  '08  or 
some  other  prosaic  sign.  Let  us  give  a  touch  of  mystery  and  of 
beauty  even  to  the  commonplace.    It  will  enrich  the  common  day. 

The  American  fiag  should  never  be  used  as  a  permanent 
interior  decoration.  Its  colors  were  never  made  for  the  subdued 
light  of  a  schoolroom,  but  for  the  full  light  of  day;  its  bold  stripes 
and  angular  stars  were  never  designed  to  rhyme  with  framed 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac,  but  to  rise  and  fall  with  myriad  curves 
of  beauty  upon  the  free  winds  of  heaven.  If  it  is  to  be  used  every 
day  on  the  fiag  staff  as  a  sign  that  the  school  bebngs  to  the 
Republic  and  conserves  it,  let  the  fiag  be  modest  in  size.    But 
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on  the  great  days  of  the  year,  days  which  mark  epoch-making 
events  in  the  nation's  life,  let  the  flag  be  of  ample  proportions, 
majestic,  challenging  the  attention  of  every  pupil,  and  provoking 
the  question,  **Why  is  the  great  flag  flying?"  When  children 
come  into  the  s(ihoolroom  i^  that  attitude  of  mind,  they  may 
be  taught  effectively  the  event  for  which  the  flag  flies. 

The  making  of  such  a  set  of  flags  offers  unsurpassed  oppor- 
tunities for  applied  design  and  for  flne  needlework.'*'  The  repair- 
ing and  replacing  of  worn  flags  would  require  the  co-opieration 
of  almost  every  year's  class,  and  still  further  foster  a  vigorous 
school  spirit. 

A  flag  is  a  living  thing,  like  an  open  flre;  it  claims  attention, 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  beckons  to  the  spirit:  but  it  can 
"adorn"  a  day  only  for  seeing  eyes;  it  can  "restore"  the  past 
for  those  only  who  remember,  it  can  "make  to-morrow  a  new 
mom"  only  for  those  who  anticipate  the  moment  when  it  shall 
be  fltmg  to  the  breeze.  The  same  familiar  flag  hoisted  every 
day  does  not  fulfill  the  conditions,  and  cannot  realize  Emerson's 
ideal.    The  flag  significant  does  both,  brilliantly. 

^Materials:  The  best  are  bunting  and  nearsilk.  Bunting  may  be  purchased  in 
red,  white,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  These  together  with  orange  and  violet,  the 
other  best  colors,  may  be  had  in  nearsilk.  Nearsilk  is  easier  to  work  than  bunting,  but 
bunting  wears  best. 

A  strip  of  drilling,  canvas,  or  heavy  twilled  cloth  of  double  or  triple  thickness,  should 
form  the  head  of  the  flag. 

Grommets  of  brass  may  be  purchased  and  hammered  into  place  to  protect  the 
holes  for  the  halliards,  or  the  holes  may  be  worked  after  the  manner  of  buttonholes.  Grom- 
mets are  recommended.  Use  the  standard  flag  of  the  United  States  as  a  model  of  con- 
struction. 

Making:  Plan  to  have  the  flags  as  nearly  one  thickness  of  material  as  possible. 
Cut  out  a  piece  of  the  field  and  set  in  such  a  piece  as  the  sun,  for  example,  in  Fig.  4.  Smaller 
and  more  complicated  elements  such  as  the  stM*,  Fig.  6,  and  the  crosslet.  Fig.  0.  may  be 
cut  in  duplicate  and  one  applied  to  each  side.     Of  course  both  sides  of  the  flag  must  be  alike. 

The  outside  edge  of  the  flag  must  be  either  selvage  or  double  hemmed.  Much  of 
the  work  may  be  done  on  a  machine  if  the  flAgs  are  thoroughly  basted. 

HENRY  TURNER   BAILEY 
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IN  a  very  venerable  book  where  the  Words  of  the  Wise  are 
recorded,  we  are  told  that  by  wise  counsel  we  should  make 
war  (presumably  against  Ignorance  as  well  as  against  any  other 
enemy),  and  that  in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety. 
I  therefore  invited  some  of  the  wisest  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  drawing  I  knew  to  offer  counsel  upon  this  much  mooted 
question:  Should  the  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art  be  utilized 
in  the  teaching  of  children?  Some  whom  I  asked  fotmd  it  impos- 
sible, for  one  reason  or  another,  to  contribute  to  this  symposium. 
The  replies  of  the  others  are  published  herewith,  without  change, 
and  without  note  or  comment.  Perhaps  later  I  may  venture 
to  express  concisely  a  sort  of  consensus  of  opinion. 

THE  EDITOR. 

From  the  Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Boston. 

I  believe  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art  should  be  used  in  teaching  children. 
My  opinion  with  regard  to  how  children  should  be  led  to  appreciate  their 
beauties  is  as  follows :  The  pictures  presented  to  each  grade  should  be  such 
as  are  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  children,  e.  g.  the  works  of  Millet  are 
more  easily  appreciated  by  young  children  than  those  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  primary  grades  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  picture  now  and 
then,  to  take  one  after  another  of  the  pictures  owned  by  the  school  and  put 
each  for  a  few  days  in  some  place  of  prominence ;  perhaps  on  an  easel,  to  talk 
about  the  story,  so  the  imagination  of  the  children  may  be  set  at  play  under 
the  influence  of  the  picture. 

In  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  stories  of  the  artist  and  his  country 
help  to  an  understanding  of  the  picture.  Children  who  are  drawing  certain 
things  may  with  profit  be  referred  to  pictures  where  such  things  are  well  rend- 
ered, for  example,  houses,  trees,  people,  etc.  They  may  also  find  help  in  copy- 
ing good  color  harmonies.  Further  than  this  any  analysis  for  technique  or 
composition  is  of  questionable  value  so  far  as  aesthetic  education  of  pupils 
of  elementary  school  age  is  concerned. 

In  high  schools,  more  can  be  attempted  with  good  results.  Even  here, 
however,  unless  the  teacher  is  herself  a  lover  of  art  she  would  better  not 
attempt  to  analyze  pictures  for  technique  and  composition.  The  problems 
of  composition  and  technique  can  be  studied  equally  well  from  magazine 
illustrations. 
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It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  sincere  lover  of  what- 
ever work  of  art  she  attempts  to  teach.  If  she  does  not  care  for  it  herself 
she  will  haidty  lead  the  children  to  appreciate  it.  One's  desire  for  appreciation 
of  fine  things  is  usually  awakened  by  realizing  the  ^predation  of  others  in 
whose  opinion  he  has  confidence.  Walter  Sargent. 

From  the  Director  of  Drawing,  Oakland,  California. 

Do  you  believe  in  utilizing  the  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art  in  teaching 
children? 

5o,  and  yes.  No,  if  in  so  doing  the  time  is  taken  from  the  regular  drawing 
period.  The  drawing  is  the  more  important,  and  masterpieces  of  art  have 
no  more  place  there,  than  masterpieces  of  literature  have  in  a  class  where 
pupils  are  learning  to  read  and  spell.    But, 

Yes,  outside  of  the  drawing  period  if  the  teacher  has  the  desire  and  ability. 

I  doubt,  somewhat,  if  a  supervisor  is  justified  in  taking  the  time  of  his 
department,  as  one  puts  it,  **in  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  an  appreciation 
of  art.*'    In  my  opinion  the  aim  of  drawing  is: 

To  give  definite  ideas  of  form. 

To  develop  skill,  freedom  and  speed,  in  the  use  of  the  hands. 

To  teach  the  art  of  representing  form  on  a  flat  surface. 

To  give  a  medium  through  which  to  develop  the  imitative,  constructive 
and  aesthetic  instincts  and  powers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tiie  study  of  masterpieces  of  art  will  aid  the  above 
to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  given  much  attention.  Still,  if  a  teacher 
wished  to  do  so  I  would  give  her  both  my  blessing  and  aid. 

Faithfully  yours, 

D.  R.  Augsburg. 

From  the  Director,  Department  of  Art  and  Handwork,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 

If  you  mean  by  '^utilizing  the  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art  in  teaching 
children,"  picture  study,  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  The  study  of  works  of  art  or 
reproduction  of  works  of  art  by  children  below  high  school  age  produces, 
it  seems  to  me,  very  little  result  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  upon  it.  If 
the  print  be  a  reproduction  of  a  masterpiece  the  qualities  which  have  made 
the  picture  enduring  are  qualities  of  technique  and  of  design  in  tone  or  line, 
which  are  entirely  outside  the  comprehension  of  children. 
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On  the  other  hand  if  the  print  be  of  a  picture  of  ordinary  artistic  merit  bat 
of  a  subject  interesting  to  children  it  is  not  worth  studying  at  all  as  an  art 
product.  Use  such  pictures  by  all  means  for  reference  and  to  illustrate  stories, 
and  employ  them  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  one  would  employ  an  ency- 
clopedia, to  learn  graphic  forms  of  expression. 

I  do  believe  in  using  pictures  of  animals,  landscapes,  figures,  to  show  form 
and  proportion  and  movement,  that  we  may  learn  to  draw  these  things.  I 
do  believe  in  having  in  the  schoolroom  the  best  pictures  which  are  works 
of  merit  and  pictures  which  children  can  understand,  but  I  do  not  care  to 
dissect  these  same  pictures.  The  internals  do  not  interest  children. 
The  above  is  perhaps  what  you  want,  anyway  it's  what  I  believe. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Cheshire  Lowton  Boone. 

From  the  State  Agent  for  the  Promotion  of  Manual  Arts,  Hassa- 
chtisetts. 

GRADES  I,  2,  3. 

The  story  of  the  picture. 
Applications  to  school  work. 
Illustrative  sketching  in  color. 

GRADES  4,  5,  6. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  little  formal  study  should  be  attempted. 
Added  to  the  story  is  the  study  of  light  and  dark  and  the  artist's  name. 
A  beginning  is  made  in  picture-making  by  combining  simple  forms 
and  using  values  of  gray  or  colors. 

GRADES  7f  8,  9. 

The  necessity  of  unity. 

The  affinity  of  parts. 

The  importance  of  the  language  of  art  to  express  ideas. 

Booklets,  made  by  pupils,  containing  a  few  good  pictures  and  a  simple 

story  of  the  artist's  life. 

In  each  room  hang  a  few  pictures  of  sufficient  size  to  command  attention 
and  worthy  of  a  life-long  acquaintance.  Little  know  we  what  influence  the 
pictures  to  the  child's  life  will  lend.    I  believe  in  memorizing  pictures. 

There  are  many  good  pictures  well  suited  to  children,  but  the  few  best 
should  be  chosen  to  become  permanent  examples  of  good  art. 
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A  few  technical  tenns  are  necessary.  The  study  and  comparing  of  inter- 
esting pictures,  the  making  of  fine  picture  books,  and  the  development  of 
simple  pictures  is  possible  and  desirable. 

Frederic  L.  Bumham. 

From  the  Director  of  Art,  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  following  are  some  principles  and  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  studying  pictures. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  nCTURE  MAKING. 

The  human  mind  producing  the  conception. 
Nature — ^which  furnishes  the  materials. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  PICTURE  SAY? 

What  liying  or  inanimate  objects  does  it  present? 
What  are  their  characteristics,  action,  expression? 
What  locality  is  represented? 
mme,  point  of  view? 
Extent  of  Realism,  Idealism? 

HOW  DOES  THE  PICTX7RE  EXPRESS  ITSELF? 

By  real  or  imaginative  subjects,  having  in  mind  such  principles 
as  the  following: 

Simplicity,  Breadth,  Repose,  Unity,  Harmony,  Proportion,  Equilft- 
rium,  Masses,  lines.  Relative  tone  values.  Variety,  Repetition,  Con- 
centration, Definiteness,  Contrast,  Atmoq»here.  Color,  Dominant, 
Analogous,  or  Complementary  harmony.    Warmth,  Coldness. 

WHAT  MEDIUMS  WERE  USED  IN  PRODUCING  THE  ORIGINAL 
PICTURE  AND  THE  REPRODUCTION? 

The  first  may  have  been  in  oil,  water  color,  etc.;  the  second,  a  repro- 
duction by  engraving,  photography,  etc. 

WHO  WAS  THE  ARTIST? 

When  and  where  did  he  live? 

Characteristics,  Anecdotes. 

What  other  works  has  he  painted? 

DOES  THE  PICTURE  TEACH  A  LESSON,  IF  SO,  WHAT? 

REITERATION. 

Write  about  the  picture  and  the  artist  Collect  and  classify  repro- 
ductions of  the  works  of  the  artist  where  possible. 
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We  aspire  to  study  briefly  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art  by  the  above  out- 
line.   We  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  give  such  study  proper  attention. 

Charles  M.  Carter. 

From  the  Director  of  Drawing  and  Handicraft,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  Nov.  12th,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  children  should  be  taught  the  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art.  The  art 
sense,  like  every  other  sense,  is  a  product  of  education.  It  can  be  developed 
in  accordance  with  either  good  or  bad  principles,  high  ideals,  or  low 
ideals. 

Refined  aesthetic  taste  comes  from  culture  and  that  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  appreciation  of  art;  to  secure  this  culture  we  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  artists  themselves.  The  ideals  of  these  artists 
will  have  much  influence  upon  the  world's  ideals — the  greater  the  artist  the 
greater  the  influence,  and  therefore  the  more  interesting  and  suggestive  are 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  achievements. 

Emerson  said  "It  is  better  to  educate  an  hundred  people  to  appreciate 
art,  than  to  educate  one  artist." 

I  believe  the  psychology  of  art  instruction  for  children  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  all  subjects  contained  in  the  school  curriculum.  We  must  use  all 
these  as  a  means  for  unfolding  and  developing  the  human  spirit  which  is  really 
education  in  the  highest  sense,  as  what  we  are  after  is  culture  and  the  power 
and  perfection  that  comes  through  culture.  Therefore  surround  the  children 
with  all  that  makes  for  culture.  So  give  the  children  the  best  in  Art,  literature, 
music  and  in  all  subjects. 

Teach  art  by  showing  them  the  masterpieces  in  pictorial  art  that  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  beginning  with  the  first  grade,  grad- 
ually unfolding  to  them  beauties  contained  in  these  pictures.  For  the  primary 
grades,  I  would  take  Millet's  pictures — ^young  children  can  understand  the 
beauty  of  his  pictures  because  they  are  simple,  and  many  of  them  center  around 
the  home  life,  familiar  to  young  children. 

Devoted  as  they  are  to  French  peasant  life,  a  variety  of  subjects  (always 
interesting  to  the  young)  can  be  obtained  by  showing  as  many  phases  of  that 
life  as  is  possible.  His  pictures  represent  both  men  and  women  working 
separately  in  the  tasks  peculiar  to  each  and  working  together  in  labors  shared 
between  them.  He  also  has  some  few  pictures  of  child-life.  His  pictures 
are  humanistic,  natural,  strong  and  crude,  all  characteristics  that  q>peal 
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to  children — ^yet  they  show  a  variety  of  artistic  motive  and  composition,  simple 
enough  to  be  easily  interpreted. 

Children  are  fond  of  nature  and  Millet  derived  his  art  directly  from  nature. 
Much,  if  not  most  of  our  art  must  be  taught  through  language  and  literature. 

The  human  side  of  life  touched  Millet  keenly.  He  had  a  broad  conception 
of  perfect  harmony  between  a  figure  and  its  environment;  his  landscapes 
were  not  only  backgrounds  but  formed  a  vital  part  of  the  composition.  This 
applies  to  The  Angelus,  The  Sower,  The  Gleaners. 

"Going  to  Work"  may  be  taken  as  a  phase  of  out-of-door  life  of  the  French 
peasants.  Children  are  fond  of  figure  pictures — ^landscape  is  secondary  to 
them — so  I  would  use  the  picture  "The  Knitting  Lesson,"  as  a  basis  for  language 
work  and  show  the  children  the  picture.  Tell  them  a  little  about  the  country 
where  the  little  girl  lived,  but  get  the  children  to  do  as  much  of  the  talking 
as  possible,  by  and  by  weaving  in  some  little  of  Millet's  boyhood  struggles,  etc., 
but  give  the  children  his  name.  Eventually  they  will  be  looking  up  pictures 
of  his  and  will  be  able  to  compare  and  talk  easily  about  them,  children^leam 
so  much  from,  and  are  so  interested  in  pictures  of  all  kinds. 

I  would  take  the  picture  story,  something  like  this: 

The  little  girls  of  the  French  peasantry  are  taught  to  do  only  the  plainest 
kind  of  needlework.  Vfry  early  in  life  they  must  begin  to  make  themselves 
useful,  and  knitting  is  a  very  important  matter  as  in  these  large  families  many 
pairs  of  stockings  are  needed  and  are  all  home-made.  The  mother  must  be 
busy  with  the  heavier  labors,  so  the  little  girls  may  knit  stocldngs.  The  little 
girl  in  our  picture  is  still  a  beginner  in  the  art  and  the  lesson  is  very  exciting 
to  her.  She  begins  to  feel  quite  like  a  woman.  The  mother  and  daughter 
sit  near  the  window  to  secure  a  good  light.  Show  that  the  window  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  casement  window — the  kind  that  is  common  in  France,  opening 
lengthwise  in  the  middle  in  two  parts  which  swing  on  hinges  like  doors. — 
The  window  serves  as  a  table;  see  the  basket  and  scissors!  The  little  girl's 
doll  is  thrust  into  the  comer,  half-forgotten,  as  she  is  now  very  womanly(for 
the  time  being).  Notice  style  of  caps;  mother's  is  quite  close  and  covers  her 
hair,  while  child's  shows  her  pretty  hair.  Notice  mother  has  been  sewing 
on'a  large  garment  of  some  sort,  now  lays  this  aside  and  shows  the  child  how 
to  go  on  with  her  work  right,  places  her  arms  around  the  little  one's  shoulders 
and  taking  the  two  hands  in  hers  guides  the  fingers  holding  the  needles. 

Talk  with  the  children  about  the  style  of  the  building.  We  may  get 
some  idea  of  this  from  the  glimpse  we  have  of  this  living  room.  It  might  be 
a  tow,  stone  cottage  with  thatched  or  tiled  roof;  deep  window  shows  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  wall;  overhead  we  see  the  strong  oak  rafters.  The  room  looks 
clean  and  though  we  only  see  one  comer  of  the  room,  that  comer  holds 
the  most  precious  household  possession — the  great  linen  chest — ^the  pride  of  the 
French  country  people.  They  love  to  store  away  linens;  much  of  this  is  often 
of  their  own  weaving.  This  mother  must  have  a  good  deal  as  there  are  some 
sheets  neatly  folded  on  top  of  the  chest.  The  only  touches  of  ornament  are 
the  little  clock  and  the  vase  of  flowers.  See  the  weaving  needles  on  the  wall. 
The  picture  makes  us  feel  that  Millet  was  a  lover  of  children  and  we  like  to 
know  he  had  many  of  his  own.  He  was  the  children's  favorite  playmate 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  in  his  studio,  they  ran  joyfully  to  meet  him. 
They  would  walk  around  the  garden,  the  father  showing  them  the  flowers 
and  telling  them  about  them.  In  the  winter  time  he  would  sit  by  the  fire, 
sing  songs  and  draw  pictures  for  his  children.  He  would  take  a  log  from  the 
wood  basket  and  carve  a  doll  out  of  the  wood  and  paint  its  cheeks  vermillion. 
This  might  have  been  one  of  the  dolls  we  see  here. 

The  window  suggests  the  out-of-door  world  into  which  it  opens  and  gives 
us  a  sense  of  larger  space.  Ruskin  said — "No  amount  of  beauty  will  content 
us  if  we  are  shut  in  to  that  alone." 

'The  effect  in  this  picture  would  be  so' different  without  the  window — 
like  a  prison  cell.    (Draw  this  from  the  children.) 

Weave  in  some  of  his  life,  composition,  but  no  technique;  leave  the 
latter  for  High  school  pupils. 

Through  the  grades  take  Rosa  Bonheur,  Landseer,  as  children  love  animal 
pictures,  in  same  way  as  above  and  by  comparisons.  Of  course  there  are  many 
others  I  could  name  but  I  thought  you  wished  this  to  be  brief — ^perhaps  I  have 
taken  too  much  space  now.  I  believe  this  to  be  thp  only  way  to  teach  art  and  an 
appreciation  of  art  to  children;  the  great  trouble  in  all  our  teaching  is  that 
the  people  (generally  speaking,  of  course)  who  make  out  the  course  of  study 
for  the  schools,  are  usually  those  who  know  the  least  about  children,  their 
needs,  their  lives  and  what  interests  them.  And  so  we  go  on,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  experimenting  upon  these  little  ones,the  treasures  of  the  home,  and 
a  few  of  us  perhaps  are  trying'to  make  their  lives  happier,  more  childlike,  and 
are  teaching  them  to  help  themselves  to  see  and  realize  for  themselves  the 
beautiful  in  all  things.  Ida  Hood  Clark. 

From  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

I  am  glad  to  feel  that  the  period  for  "Picture  Study"  as  a  <*fad"  or  an 
experiment  in  the  public  schools  is  measurably  past.    Teachers  at  large  are 
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carefully  conadering  the  influence  of  a  "study  of  masterpieces"  upon  child 
life  and  are  seeking  those  elements  for  the  several  grades  most  appropriate 
to  the  stages  of  development  which  they  represent. 

Considering  the  enlightening  influence  of  gems  of  great  literature,  com- 
mitted to  memory  from  Scripture  and  other  sources  during  early  years,  upon 
my  choice  and  enjoyment  of  reading  and  companions  in  later  life,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  trace  any  corresponding  and  unerring  ''inner  light"  to  guide  me 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  tat  arts.  Such  judgment  as  I  have  is  the  result 
largely,  of  a  painful  study  of  principles  in  adult  life,  and  constant  reference 
to  established  standards. 

The  marvelous  development  of  processes  of  reproduction  in  recent  years 
makes  it  possible  at  the  present  time  to  place  in  every  schoolroom  in  the  land 
satisfactory  representations  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world. 
To  my  mind  a  failure  to  use  this  great  result  of  modem  enterprise  as  a  factor 
in  the  mental  and  spiritual  training  of  the  youth  of  to-day  would  be  a  mistake 
little  less  culpable  than  to  have  suppressed  the  gems  of  literature,  which  have 
fed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  of  generations  past. 

Yet  the  very  abundance  of  reproductions  has  its  attendant  dangers.  I 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  method  which  distributes  ''masterpieces"  pro- 
miscuously "by  the  hundred"  and  induces  that  careless  handling  and  familiarity 
which  "breeds  contempt."  My  conviction  is  that  the  use  of  these  reproductions 
on  the  part  of  the  children  should  be  confined  to  somewhat  rare  occasions 
in  connection  with  some  piece  of  artistry  into  which  they  are  putting  their 
highest  effort. 

For  the  rest  I  would  confine  the  presence  of  these  reproductions  in  the 
schoolroom  to  the  wall,  the  portfolio  or  the  bound  volume,  where  they  are 
assured  of  a  reverent  regard  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  wise 
teacher.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  preservation  of  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the 
"things  that  are  above"  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  in  public  education 
to-day. 

In  primary  grades,  certainly,  these  "masterpieces"  will  be  received,  enjoyed, 
and  used  without  analysis  under  the  leadership  of  the  teachers,  as  the  children 
learn  and  enjoy  the  gems  of  literature  whose  beauty  and  rhythm  fastens  upon 
their  minds  the  words  of  which  only  adult  years  can  unfold  all  the  meaning. 

The  later  years  of  the  grammar  school  should  bring  familiarity  with  the 
work  and  life  story  of  a  goodly  number  of  artists,  both  of  earlier  and  modem 
times.  The  analytical  study  of  their  masterpieces  will  naturally  be  pursued  in 
the  high  school,  with  possible  exceptions  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  grades. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  in  public  school  work  at  least, 
the  writer  is  not  an  adherent  of  the  cult  of  "art  for  art's  sake,"  but  of  art  for 
character's  sake.  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  study  of  masterpieces  in  the 
public  school. 

Solon  P.  Davis. 

From  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

In  reply  to  your  request  I  am  sending  you  herewith  my  schedule  on  Pic- 
ture Study  prepared  for  my  upper  grammar  grade  teachers: 

NOTE.  This  schedule  presents  a  complete  schedule  for  picture^^study. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  is  too  difficult  for  the  lower  grades,  but  it  has  seemed  b^t 
to  present  the  entire  scheme  and  to  suggest  that  each  teacher  adapt  it  to  her 
class,  omitting  any  parts  which  time  or  the  age  of  the  children  makes  imprac- 
ticable. A  series  of  three  blue  prints  will  be  sent  to  each  building  as  reference 
material. 

PICTURE  STUDY.  Art  is  appreciated  "according  to  the  degree^  of 
knowledge  possessed,  and  of  the  sensibility  to  the  pathetic  or  impressive 
character  of  the  things  known."  Ruskin.  Select  one  picture  for  study, 
preferably  but  not  necessarily  one  hanging  on  the  schoolroom  walls.  Accord- 
ing to  grade,  one  or  more  points  like  the  following  may  be  considered  in  class: 
Suggestion.  What  is  the  story  told  in  the  picture?  Is  not  this  story  interest- 
ing to  you  because  you  have  had  similar  experiences?  Does  it  appeal  to  the 
emotions — does  it  suggest  quiet,  or  peace,  or  movement,  or  energy,  mother 
love,  intelligence  or  faithfulness  in  animals,  the  gladsome  message  of  Spring, 
the  splendor  of  Autumn,  the  power  of  the  sea?  What  does  it  mean?  Inter- 
pretation. Does  it  not  present  clearly  some  phase  of  life  or  activity  or  one 
of  Nature's  moods?  Is  it  not  better  told  by  drawing  or  painting  than  through 
literature,  music,  sculpture  or  any  other  art?  Is  not  drawing  or  painting  the 
best  medium  of  expression  by  means  of  which  certain  truths  may  be  most 
intelligibly  presented?  Idealization.  In  all  probability  there  is  more  than 
suggestion  and  interpretation  expressed  in  the  picture.  It  is  a  portrayal  of 
the  ideal.  Nature  suggests  the  ideal  but  rarely  does  more.  For  example. 
Sir  Galahad  and  his  horse  as  painted  are  not  drawings  from  one  man  and  one 
horse  but  a  composite  of  the  finest  images  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  storing 
up  in  his  mind  as  a  result  of  years  of  study  from  the  best  obtainable  models. 
The  masterpieces  in  art  represent  nature  seen  through  an  artistic  temperament. 
"For  we  love  first  when  we  see  them  painted,"  etc.    Art  through  idealization 
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enables  us  to  see  the  beauty  which  nature  suggests.  Delight.  Above  all 
believe  with  all  your  faith  that  the  painter  paints  because  he  loves  the  thing 
he  paints,  and  loves  to  paint  the  thing  he  loves;  believe  that  he  knows  that 
he  has  an  ideal  of  beauty  to  reveal  to  the  world;  and  the  enthusiasm  and  joy 
that  went  into  his  work  will  be  meted  out  to  you  in  proportion  as  you  compre- 
hend his  message. 

The  energies  of  each  pupil  this  month  should  be  concentrated  toward 
the  production  of  a  simple  booklet,  beautiful  because  well  arranged,  colored 
and  executed,  containing  an  essay  upon  some  one  picture  or  painter.  | 

Material.  For  teachers,  several  prints  of  pictures  by  the  artist.  For 
pupils,  one  or  more  penny  prints.  >  i 

Method.  I.  Study  of  picture,  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist,  and  the 
life  of  the  painter.  (Apply  at  the  Art  Library  of  the  Public  Library  for  reference 
material  as  to  the  lives  of  the  painters.)  2.  Cut  out  the  picture  and  mount 
with  its  name  on  gray  drawing  paper  of  correct  size  and  shape.  3.  The 
mount  dictates  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pages  in  the  booklet,  idl  pages  may 
thus  be  alike  in  these  respects.  4.  With  heavy  pencil  lines  rule  border  lines 
for  written  matter.  5.  For  these  written  pages  use  blank  white  paper  and 
place  this  ruled  page  under  each  sheet  while  writing  the  essay. '  6.  Simple 
initials  and  head  and  tail  pieces  in  colors  echoing  the  colors  on  the  cover  may 
be  inserted  if  desired.  7.  The  cover  may  be  of  gray  drawing  paper  colored 
in  three  tones  of  a  color  related  symbolically  to  the  contents  of  the  booklet. 
White  is  the  symbol  of  purity  or  perfection ;  gray  or  brown,  sadness  or  repentance ; 
red,  valor  or  love;  orange,  knowledge;  yellow,  wisdom,  goodness;  green,  hope; 
blue,  truth,  justice ;  violet,  patience,  loyalty.  Gray  green  would  be  appropriate 
for  Corot;  red  for  a  madonna;  brown  for  Millet;  blue  and  green  for  a  marine, 
etc.  The  background  should  be  the  lightest  in  value,  the  ornament  of  middle 
value  and  the  title  the  strongest.  Avoid  strong  differences  in  values  which 
produce  poster  effects.  For  suggestions  as  to  cover  ornaments  see  the  blue 
prints.  The  printing  should  be  done  firmly  with  a  brush,  accenting  rather 
than  slighting  the  ends  of  each  letter;  brush  lettering  should  not  look  as  if 
done  with  a  pen.    Use  the  alphabet  sheets  or  copy  the  title  from  the  board. 

Result  Sheet.    A  picture  study  booklet. 

Fred  H.  Daniels. 

From  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

I  believe  we  should  use  the  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art  in  teaching  children, 
not  only  for  art's  sake  but  as  aids  in  teaching  other  subjects. 
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I  believe  we  should  have  hangiiig  on  the  walls  of  each  schoolroom  at 
least  two  carefully  selected,  appropriately  framed  and  suitably  hung  pictures 
which  are  acknowledged  by  art  critics  as  masterpieces. 

I  would  teach  the  children  to  appreciate  their  beauties  through  analysis 
and  thoughtful  comparison  with  inferior  works,  developing  the  power  to 
discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  pictorial  art. 

Analysis  for  the  story  alone  is  all  that  should  be  taken  in  the  primary 
grades,  while  a  careful  study  of  composition  including  unity  and  harmony 
should  be  taken  in  the  grammar  grades.  Yours  sincerely, 

W.  J.  Edwards. 

From  the  Director  of  Drawing,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Picture  study  has  a  place  in  the  schoolroom  just  as  legitimate  and  ped- 
agogical as  that  of  any  other  study.  It  is  distinctly  a  modem  innovation; 
having  come  in  along  with  the  newer  thought  that  makes  for  the  development 
of  the  three  H's  as  well,  as  the  three  R's.  But  it  has  come  to  stay,  because 
it  is  vital;  because  while  educational  and  aiming  for  culture,  it  touches  the 
feelings  and  develops  the  spiritual  side  of  the  child,  so  apt  to  be  neglected  in 
the  routine  of  the  schoolroom.  In  this  respect  it  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  has  often  been  said  that  arithmetic  while  possessing  the 
moral  essence  of  truth,  is  only  passingly  moral,  if  it  is  not  unmoral.  Language, 
however,  opens  the  heart  and  quickens  the  spiritual  pulse  within  the  child. 
It  is  our  grandest  study ;  for  the  Reader  is  the  repository  of  the  brightest  thought 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  literature.  We  should  find  more  time  for  reading 
on  the  school  program.  But  the  printed  words  only  describe  nature,  animals, 
men  and  the  manifold  activities  that  mutually  invalue  them.  The  story, 
the  novel,  the  essay,  the  poem,  are  but  word-pictures.  The  picture  is  the 
thing.  Shakespeare  realized  the  great  value  of  the  stage  over  the  book  when 
he  said:  "The  play's  the  thing."  It  is  life  that  all  arts  of  expression  aim  to 
reveal.  The  nearer  this  is  reflected,  the  more  vital  is  the  appeal.  Pictures 
portray  life  and  its  environing  setting  in  a  vivid,  visual  counterfeit  that  bums 
into  die  imagination  of  the  child.  Hence  the  pictures  in  the  modem  story 
book,  omitted  in  the  severe  Puritanical  editions.  The  printed  story  has  to 
be  laboriously  unraveled.  Interest  slips  as  the  memory  fails.  The  story 
told  orally  fades  from  the  mind  as  the  words  fade  on  the  air.  But  the  picture 
remains.    It  appeals  is  continuous  and  it  is  effective  because  of  this. 

Now,  granted  that  picture  study  is  an  educational  and  ethical  force  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  that  the  influence  of  even  one  worthy  picture  is  a  constant 
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and  continuous  benediction,  what  class  of  pictures  should  be  selected;  what 
should  be  their  content;  and  how  should  they  be  studied?  In  the  first  place, 
only  the  works  of  the  great  masters  or  worla  that  approach  the  ideal  should 
permanently  be  placed  before  pupils.  Pictures  should  be  selected  with  the 
same  discrimination  that  is  used  in  the  selections  from  literature.  The  com- 
monplace, the  sickly  sentimental  and  the  purely  humorous  should  be  tabooed. 
Humor  in  literature  is  acceptable,  because  it  is,  or  may  be  made,  ephemeral. 
But  fancy  staring  a  joke  in  the  face  five  hours  in  the  day  for  five  dajrs  in  the 
week  I  Were  it  not  so  serious,  the  situation  itself  becomes  ludicrous.  In  the 
primary  grades  pictures  should  be  selected  that  appeal  to  the  affections.  This 
is  the  time  to  develop  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  child.  If  it  is  not  done  before 
the  age  of  ten,  it  is  not  done  at  all. 

Pictures  of  animals,  pets,  domestic  scenes  and  in  general,  pictures  that 
arouse  feelings  of  love  should  be  on  the  walls.  The  story  should  be  the  all- 
important  thing.  The  composition  from  an  artistic  standpoint  had  better 
not  be  made  prominent  this  early.  At  least,  any  comments  upon  it  or  any 
serious  analysis  of  it  seems  pedantic  here.  In  the  higher  primary  grades 
the  message  of  the  picture  should  be  that  which  springs  from  ideal  conceptions. 
There  is  so  much  tiiat  is  commonplace  in  the  world,  even  in  the  class-room, 
that  the  opportunity  is  too  sacred  to  trifie  with.  Only  those  pictures  that 
tower  to  the  ideal,  that  are  the  product  of  real  genius  should  be  tolerated.  If 
it  is  the  idea  of  mother  love,  what  picture  illustrates  it  more  ideally,  without 
a  suggestion  of  mere  sentimentality,  than  Madame  *Le  Brun's  mother  and 
daughter  in  her  painting  known  as  ^'Morning"?  In  ''Evening"  the  same 
artist  has  missed  Hie  mark  so  completely  that  one  only  thinks  of  the  mother 
and  daughter  as  posing.  In  Watts'  "^  Gallahad"  we  have  another  ideal. 
To  every  child  the  subject  must  be  more  than  a  man,  more  than  a  person, 
more  even  than  a  manly  man.  It  is  a  personified  man  of  the  highest  ideal. 
Watts  had  this  conception  in  mind  and  it  is  his  message. 

This  is  the  kind  of  picture  to  elevate  before  pupils.  The  infiuence  of 
file  schoolroom  should  be  moral,  ethical,  ideal.  Landscapes  and  marine 
views  may  also  be  introduced  in  these  years;  for  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  beauty 
of  the  fidds  or  sea,  felt  and  expressed  by  a  sympathetic  artist  and  lover  of 
nature  will  unconsciously  develop  the  SMthetic  tastes  of  the  pupils.  But 
a  more  consdpus  study  of  the  composition  of  a  picture  may  also  be  under- 
taken now.  The  reasons  for  massing  and  grouping  trees,  animals,  ships; 
the  direction  of  road  and  fence  lines  to  accentuate  or  to  balance  a  picture; 
the  placing  of  cloud  masses  and  such  points  may  be  commented  upon.    Many 
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of  these  suggestions  will  assist  the  pupils  in  their  own  landscape  compositions. 
Technique,  tone  and  the  subtle  questions  of  schools  and  temperament  of  artists 
may  be  passed  over  unnoticed  at  this  time.  The  content  of  the  picture,  its 
ideal  conception  or  ideal  beauty  are  the  considerations  that  interest  and  move 
the  pupils. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  obligation  still  rests  upon  us  to  place  before 
the  pupils  pictures  that  portray  the  highest  moral  emotions,  aspirations  and 
ideals;  the  struggle  for  right,  for  liberty,  conscience,  country;  pictures  of  the 
great  heroes  in  the  struggle  for  religious  and  civil  freedom  and  kindred  subjects. 
Such  pictures  as:  "Washington  at  Valley  Forge,"  ^'Signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  ''Christ  in  the  Temple,"  "The  Angelus,"  and  similar  pictures 
that  appeal  to  the  inner  soul  or  arouse  a  love  of  country  and  of  cur  fellow-man 
should  be  found  on  the  walls.  The  highest  type  of  beauty  in  landscape  and 
marine  pictures  and  the  highest  ideals  of  man's  expression  in  sculpture  and 
architecture  should  be  represented  by  appropriate  selections  of  these  master- 
pieces. A  single  reproduction  of  one  of  the  grand  cathedrals  hung  in  the 
school  corridor  will  serve  to  indicate  the  influence  of  the  ideal  in  religious 
worship.  Composition;  rhythm  and  harmony  of  mass;  tonal  qualities;  the 
school,  temperament  and  significant  life  of  the  artists  may  be  studied  with 
profit  in  these  years.  But  in  every  grade  the  content  of  the  picture  selected 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  Its  moral  worthiness  must  take  it  into  the 
school  or  its  unworthiness  banish  it.  The  picture  must  have  a  message  and 
a  mission.  Next,  it  must  be  ideally  beautiful.  It  must  educate  the  pupil 
in  SBSthetics  and  establish  his  taste  in  the  high  level  of  the  best  traditional 
standards.  Such  should  be  the  purpose  of  picture  study  in  the  elementary 
grades.  William  A.  Mason. 

From  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Normal  Art  Trainings 
New  York  School  of  Art  (Chase  School),  New  York. 

The  qualities  that  make  a  picture  a  masterpiece  in  themselves  suggest 
to  the  mind  its  legitimate  use.  It  is  the  expression  of  some  beautiful  truth, 
noble  emotion,  intellectual  strength,  or  great  life  trage&y.  It  is  told  in  such 
terms  that  one  recognizes,  not  only  the  master  mind,  but  the  masterhand 
that  gave  it  birth. 

Shall  we  use  these  things  in  the  process  of  education?  Why  not?  Shall 
we  use  word  or  music  masterpieces,  God's  nature  masterpieces?  If  so,  why 
not  pictures?  There  always  seems  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some,  that 
the  profane  hand  of  the  ordinary  school  teacher,  and  the  still  profaner  mind, 
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will,  in  some  way,  rob  the  picture  of  its  glory  and  future  usefulness.     This 
I  believe  to  be  as  narrow  as  it  is  illogical. 

A  masterpiece  is  one  because  it  has,  by  nature,  the  elements  to  make 
it  so.  Each  one  has  a  mission  to  the  whole  world,  and  particular  ones  have 
their  efficiency  with  children  in  the  grammar  grades.  Then  use  them  there 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  strength  each  individual  teacher  finds  it  possible 
to  sununon.  Every  year  I  teach,  I'd  trust  the  grade  teacher  further.  Give 
her  the  material,  start  her  right,  and  give  her  half  the  encouragement  she 
deserves,  and  I'll  risk  the  masterpieces,  and  be  pretty  willing  to  guarantee 
the  results  of  their  use.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons. 

From  the  Teacher  of  Drawing,  State  Normal  School,  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts. 

Children  love  to  know  about  important  things  and  naturally  expect  to 
have  their  schoolroom  study  directed  along  lines  of  lasting  interest.  Some  of  my 
happiest  hours  of  teaching  have  been  spent  in  exchanging  thoughts  with  them 
about  the  masterpieces  of  historic  art.  Their  delight  in  the  study  is  keen  and 
their  appreciation  often  surprising  and  refreshing. 

In  every  room  in  our  Practice  School  we  have  a  few  good  reproductions 
of  masterpieces  suited  to  the  grade.  During  the  year  I  take  time  to  talk  about 
each  one.  I  want  to  know  if  the  children  have  discovered  them  for  themselves, 
if  they  like  to  look  at  them,  and  what  they  have  found  to  enjoy,  unassisted; 
then  I  tell  them  why  I  like  them  and  why  other  people  who  know  them  like 
them,  helping  them  to  realize  that  which  makes  the  pictures  live  and  give 
pleasure  to  so  many,  and  why  we  have  chosen  them  for  the  room.  Sometimes 
I  speak  of  the  coloring  and  its  significance.  The  season  and  the  class-room 
work  suggest  additional  pictures  for  study. 

In  the  higher  grammar  grades  we  choose  a  genius  whose  life  is  inspiring 
and  make  as  extended  a  study  of  his  life  and  works  as  possible.  In  this  picture 
study  with  upper  grade  children  I  call  attention,  briefly,  to  the  great,  underlying 
art  principles  but  with  large  classes  and  immature  children  I  do  not  find  it 
profitable  to  do  much  with  composition  or  technique. 

I  believe  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  children  introduced,  at  least,  to  the 
masterpieces  of  art  which  they  may  see  in  our  public  buildings  and  those  repro- 
ductions of  the  old  masters  which  are  general  favorites  in  the  homes  of  people 
of  taste  and  which  they  may  have  in  their  own  homes.  If  they  learn  to  love 
them  for  their  truth  and  beauty  and  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  their  art,  I  am 
well  pleased.  Mary  A.  Pearson. 
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From  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University. 

USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  ART  TEACHHf 6. 

The  term  pictures :  By  ''pictures''  I  mean  pictorial  compositions  by  masters . 

PICTURE  AS  ILLUSTRATION  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

In  art  teaching  the  picture  should  be  shown  as  an  example  of  some  prin- 
ciple of  design,  or  as  an  expression  of  some  particular  kind  of  harmony.  Its 
author  should  be  remembered  as  excelling  in  some  special  form  of  art. 

THE  TEACHER'S  AIM. 

The  teacher's  aim  in  the  art  lesson  must  be  always  toward  appreciation 
of  art,  though  the  picture  selected  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  some 
other  subject  of  the  school  curriculum.  Laurens'  '^Excommunication"  relates 
to  history,  Tintoretto's  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  to  mythology.  Hunt's  "Niagara" 
to  geography  and  geology,  and  Kenzan's  "Poppies"  to  botany. 

One  might  select  many  pictures  which  would  serve  as  admirable  illustra- 
tions of  science  or  history  lessons,  and  which  ought  to  be  used  as  such — ^but 
the  art  teacher  uses  the  picture  for  art,  first  of  all,  making  everything  else 
subordinate.  Description  and  meaning  of  subject,  history  of  the  picture, 
biography  of  the  artist, — all  these  are  of  course  in^portant  and  essential,  but 
must  be  used  as  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  picture,  not  taking  the  place 
of  a  genuine  study  of  art-form. 

BEST  WAY  TO  STUDY  PICTURES. 

The  best  way  to  study  a  picture  is  to  copy  it.  Artists  know  this  to  be 
true  and  they  practise  copjring  as  a  means  of  appreciating  the  finer  qualities 
of  harmony  or  style. 

In  the  lower  grades  pictures  may  be  copied  by  tracing,  and  with  this  work 
the  children  can  try  direct  sketching  in  pencil  or  charcoal.  It  is  possible  also 
to  use  cut  paper  in  some  cases. 

In  the  upper  grades,  and  in  high  school,  pictures  can  be  copied  in  various 
ways: 

a.  By  tracing,  (younger  pupils  only). 

b.  By  blotting  in  the  masses  of  dark  and  light — in  two  values  and  in 
three  values — ^with  brush  and  ink. 

c.  By  sketching  in  charcoal. 

d.  By  painting  in  full  tone,  with  colors. 
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TYPICAL  LESSON 

Picture,  Giotto's  ^'Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple"  (in  the  cloister 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence). 

GRADES  I  AND  U. 

The  teacher  would  use  this  picture  in  connection  with  work  in  dark-and- 
light  massing,  and  illustration.  Explain  the  subject.  Speak  to  the  children, 
in  words  they  can  understand,  of  the  colors  in  the  osiginal,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  the  composition.  Tell  the  story  of  Giotto  and  show  a  photograph  of  the 
Campanile  of  Florence.  (See  Ruskin,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Makers  of  Florence," 
and  Vasari's  **Lives".) 

Let  the  children  feel  that  you  value  the  picture  as  something  rare  and  fine, 
and  that  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  world's  treasures. 

If  the  picture  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  photograph  or  print,  the  children 
can  trace  it  on  <*onion  skin"  paper. 

Note.  When  the  picture  is  simple  in  composition  the  teacher  can  prepare 
outline  copies  by  hectograph  and  use  them  in  a  color  exercise.  Better  still, 
wood  block  outUnes  can  be  cut  by  the  upper  grades,  by  the  normal  class,  or 
by  the  teacher,  and  printed  and  colored  by  the  children. 

GRADES  m  AND  IV. 

Stories,  as  before;  history  of  the  picture;  explanation  of  the  subject. 

Refer  to  their  own  illustration ;  show  how  well  Giotto  told  the  story.  This 
will  lead  to  some  discussion  of  the  art  structure  of  the  picture  as  far  as  it  can 
be  explained  in  simple  language. 

Trace  or  copy  and  use  as  illustration  on  a  page. 

GRADE  V. 

A  more  extended  allusion  to  the  times  and  Ufe  of  Giotto,  showing  other 
examples  of  his  work. 

Point  out  the  principle  of  design  most  evident  in  the  structure  of  this 
picture.    Copy  by  blotting  with  brush,  or  in  charcoal. 

GRADES  VI  AND  VH. 

Here  the  picture  would  be  studied  as  an  example  of  a  special  principle 
of  design  (subordination). 

Copy  in  line ;  blot  in  masses  without  outline ;  copy  in  full  tone  with  charcoal. 

Arthur  Wesley  Dowr 
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From  the  Director  of  the  Art  Department,  State  Normal  School, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  done!  I  have  a  growing 
suspicion  that  we  have  rushed  in  where  the  immortals  tread  softly. 

Appreciation  should  be  the  keynote  of  so-called  "picture  study."  One 
or  two  good  pictures  at  a  time  might  well  be  a  part  of  the  child's  environment, 
and  he  should  be  given  opportunity  to  let  them  "soak  in." 

Explanation  in  some  cases  would  be  an  impertinence.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  picture  of  a  wood  or  stream — ^who  knows  with  what  fanciful  images,  the 
child  has  peopled  it  1  And  to  him  it  is  his  wood,  not  yours  or  mine.  Perhaps 
an  illustration  will  make  my  point  clearer.  In  my  one  glimpse  of  the  Scottish 
lakes,  enveloped  in  what  a  facetious  fellow-traveller  termed  "Roderick  Dhu" 
the  bleak  hillsides  were  instantly  peopled  with  the  outlaw's  men,  who  might 
at  any  moment  rush  down  upon  us  with  shout  and  spear.  Some  other  person 
might  have  seen  simply  a  rocky  hillside,  and  have  been  interested  in  estimat- 
ing its  practical  value,  but  what  was  that  to  me?  To  quote  from  your  favorite 
Emerson's  "Apology" — 

"One  harvest  from  thy  field 

^  Homeward  brought  itte  oxen  strong; 

A  second  crop  thine  acres  yield 

Which  I  gather  in  a  song." 

A  well-meaning,  prosaic  teacher,  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  teach 
picture  study,  becattse  it  is  on  her  program,  has  it  in  her  power  to  crush  the 
little  flowers  of  fancy,  blooming  in  a  child's  mind.  When  I  think  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  harm  in  such  effort,  I  feel  like  echoing  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Boston's  most  famous  teacher  of  art,  concerning  "duty"  and  art! 

^  But  there  are  pictures,  and  pictures,  and  no  one  rule  is  applicable  to  all. 
A  few  words  from  a  sympathetic  teacher,  at  the  psychological  moment  may 
reveal  hidden  beauties  to  the  child. 

Sometimes  a  knowledge  of  the  setting  of  a  picture  helps  to  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation, as  in  Velasquez's  "Battle  of  Breda."  One  wishes  to  know  the  historical 
incident,  and  attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  nobly-generous  attitude  of 
Spinola,  the  conqueror.  The  occasion  for  painting  this  "the  noblest  battle- 
piece  in  the  world,"  as  La  Farge  calls  it,  is  full  of  interest,  and  gives  an  insight 
into  the  artist's  character.  Then  incidentally,  but  not  in  a  didactic  manner, 
the  composition  might  be  noted,— the  feeling  of  dignity  and  order  conveyed 
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by  the  vertical  movement  of  the  lances  of  the  conquering  army,  reminding 
one  of  the  fine  Alexandrian  mosaic  at  Naples. 

But  all  this  means  hours  of  research,  in  fact,  years  of  patient  study,  before 
one  can  be  sure  of  grasping  the  salient  features  in  a  picture;  which  can  hardly 
be  expected  of  the  average  grade  teacher  with  her  manifold  duties. 

I  think  we  might  profitably  make  a  wider  use  of  good  pictures  to  illustrate 
certain  principles  in  art  study;  Millet  gives  examples  of  good  proportion,  as 
do  some  of  the  early  Italians;  Puvis  and  BotticeUi  show  exquisite  line  move- 
ment; Inness,  Corot  and  Whistler  have  marvelous  tonal  qualities  in  their 
work;  Pyle,  Brangwyn,  Pamela  Smith  and  the  Japanese,  rich  and  glowing 
color. 

I  believe  too  that  biographies  of  some  artists  may  well  be  studied,  especially 
when  related  to  other  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  as  geography  or  history. 
Illustrated  booklets  may  be  prepared,  embodying  the  results  of  such  study.  But 
my  one  plea  is  that  the  child  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  best  pictures  in  his  own 
way,  unmolested  by  the  superimposed  opinions  of  his  elders. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Stella  Skinner. 


Of  all  the  changes  taking  place  the  most  significant  is 
the  growing  desire  to  make  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge pleasurable  rather  than  painful. — ^Herbert  Spencer. 
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FOR  some  time,  I  have  been  interested  in  planning  a  series 
of  valentines  for  drawing  work  in  the  grades  during  the 
early  part  of  February.  It  seemed  to  me  that  each  one  of  this 
series  should  be  so  simple  as  to  be  well  within  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  in  the  grade  for  which  it  was  designed,  because,  unless 
the  manual  part  is  well  executed,  the  children  will  feel  that  the 
valentines  which  they  make  are  not  good  enough  to  give  away. 
But  if  it  be  clean-cut,  nicely  tinted,  well  arranged  and  spotless, 
then  surely  a  child  may  be  proud  of  his  valentine,  the  work  of 
his  own  hands. 

Suitable  supplies  are  inexpensive  and  add  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  completed  work.  Medium  weight  white 
and  tinted  cardboard^  some  of  the  ^^shiny"  paper  which  children 
like,  in  white,  cream  and  delicate  tones,  or  the  Prang  colored 
papers;  sheets  of  gilt  and  silver  paper,  one  or  two  pans  of  gold 
paint,  and  a  few  boxes  of  Dennison's  heart  seals  are  all  which 
are  essential  in  making  the  valentines  here  described. 

First  Year.  The  children  may  fold  a  piece  of  white  or 
cream  drawing  paper  about  i"  by  6"  in  the  center  of  the  long 
sides,  forming  a  3''  square.  Have  ready  some  heart-shaped 
patterns  cut  so  that  A  and  B  at  the  top.  Fig.  i,  are  straight  lines. 
Let  them  place  these  patterns  upon  their  papers  so  that  A  and  B 
are  on  the  folded  edge.  Fig.  i  shows  the  pattern  placed  on  the 
folded  paper.  Trace  about  the  edge  with  a  sharp  pencil,  being 
careful  not  to  let  the  pattern  slip.  If  the  children  have  had  some 
previous  practice  in  tracing  and  cutting,  the  results  should  be 
evident.  Remove  the  pattern  and  cut  on  the  heavy  lines.  The 
result  is  two  hearts  attached  at  the  top  by  the  uncut  folds  of 
paper  at  A  and  B.  Fig.  2  shows  the  result  when  unfolded.  The 
cover  may  be  decorated  by  the  use  of  the  heart  seals  which  can 
be  arranged  in  different  designs  by  the  children.  Some  sugges- 
tions for  possible  arrangements  are  shown.    A  border  may  be 
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drawn  with  colored  crayon  to  match  the  color  of  the  hearts  used. 
If  a  different  decoration  be  desired,  a  heart  may  be  cut  from 
colored  paper  using  a  pattern  about  3-8*  smaller  all  the  way 
around  than  the  original  one,  and  pasted  on  the  cover.  Then 
in  the  center  of  this  colored  heart  a  design  may  be  made  with 
gilt  heart  seals.  A  little  verse  or  other  sentiment  may  be  printed 
on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover.  Fig.  3  shows  the  completed 
valentine. 

Second  YtMr.  Fold  a  piece  of  paper,  either  "shiny**  or 
plain  drawing,  about  3*  by  6"  once,  to  form  a  3"  square.  Take 
a  3^  square  of  thin  paper  for  a  pattern,  and  fold  on  the  dotted 
lines.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5  shows  the  paper  folded.  Cutting  on  the 
dotted  lines  will  give  the  same  outline  as  that  of  the  foundation 
of  the  completed  valentine  Fig.  9,  but  many  other  simple  outlines 
will  be  equally  good.  Unfold  the  pattern.  Fig.  5.  Place  one 
edge  upon  the  folded  edge  of  paper  previously  prepared,  trace 
carefully  and  cut.  The  result  (see  Fig.  9)  is  two  pieces  like  the 
pattern  attached  by  the  folds  at  A  and  B.  In  using  any  other 
outline  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  some  straight  edges  to  be 
placed  on  the  folds,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  two  separate 
pieces  like  the  pattern.  In  the  center  of  the  cover  (found  by 
drawing  diagonals)  paste  a  circle  about  the  size  of  a  penny  cut 
from  the  gilt  paper.  Take  a  piece  of  colored  paper  about  i  3-4^ 
square,  fold  on  the  dotted  lines.  Fig.  6.  This  may  be  modified 
in  any  desired  way,  but  a  curved  cut  should  be  made  about  3-8*' 
above  A,  Fig.  7,  so  that  when  it  is  placed  in  position  the  gilt 
circle  previously  pasted  on  the  cover  may  be  seen.  Fig.  7  shows 
how  to  cut  to  form  the  design  on  Fig.  9.  If  the  square  be  modified 
to  resemble  the  petals  of  a  flower  the  effect  is  rather  pretty  as  the 
gilt  circle  forms  its  center.  Unfold,  place  on  the  foundation 
with  the  opening  in  the  center  over  the  gilt  circle,  and  attach 
b^  means  of  two  or  more  paper  springs.  Fig.  8,  so  that  the  petals 
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may  be  raised  or  lowered.  Verses  may  be  printed  on  the  inside 
of  the  back  cover.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  have  them 
well  spaced  on  the  paper.  This  valentine  is  pretty  worked  out 
in  monochromatic  harmony  and  different  schemes  for  decoration 
will  readily  suggest  themselves.    Fig.  9  shows  it  completed. 

Third  Year.  The  valentine  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
second  year.  It  differs  in  proportion,  however.  Fig.  10  shows 
the  pattern.  The  left-hand  edge  is  different  from  the  right 
for  it  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  folded  edge  of  the  foundation 
which  may  be  of  drawing  paper,  or  the  glazed  paper.  The  size 
of  the  paper  used  is  2  1-2"  by  3  3-4'^  for  the  pattern  and  3  3-4" 
by  5^  for  the  foundation  of  the  valentine.  The  pattern  is  folded 
once  through  center  and  then  modified  by  each  child.  After 
all  have  made  several,  choose  the  best  one  made  by  each  child, 
have  them  unfold,  and  place  with  the  left  edge  on  the  fold  of 
the  foundation  paper  which  measures  2  1-2''  by  3  3-4''  folded. 
The  pattern  may  then  be  traced  and  cut.  The  difficulty  I  find 
with  this  (I  always  allow  them  to  cut  original  patterns)  is  that 
children  are  apt  to  cut  the  pattern  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  converge  toward  the  right  side.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
asking  them  to  cut  close  to  the  edge  at  the  comers  of  the  pattern 
(marked  i  and  2).  For  decoration  we  use  the  colored  paper 
cut  in  '^kindergarten  squares."  As  a  rectangle  was  best  suited 
to  the  space,  we  chose  that  figure  and  folded  on  the  dotted  lines. 
Fig.  II.  Rectangle  was  i  1-4^^  by  2  i-2\  At  Fig.  12  is  shown 
the  particular  cuttings  required  for  the  valentine  shown,  but 
we  allow  the  children  to  cut  quite  a  number  from  practice  paper, 
and  then  choose  the  best  one  made  by  each.  A  piece  of  colored 
paper  is  then  given  them  and  by  refolding  the  pattern  they  are 
able  to  cut  a  similar  one  from  it.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  folding  is  properly  done,  as  it  is  easy  to  fold  so  that  the 
paper  is  cut  in  pieces  instead  of  in  a  pattern.    The  colored  paper 
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is  then  unfolded  and  attached  to  the  foundation  by  two  paper 
springs.  The  verses  should  be  well  arranged  on  the  inside  of 
back  cover.  Hearts  may  be  added  to  the  cover  if  desired.  Fig.  13 
is  the  result. 

Fourth  Year*  Compasses  are  useful  in  making  the  fotm* 
dation.  Draw  line  5-3,  the  baser  of  the  triangle.  Using  5-3  as 
a  radiuSy  and  5  and  3  in  turn  as  centers,  describe  arcs  intersecting 
at  I.  Connect  i  and  3,  also  i  and  5.  Find  the  center  of  each 
side  4,  6y  and  2,  and  connect  4  and  6,  6  and  2,  2  and  4.  See 
Fig.  14.  Fold  C  over  upon  B  on  line  2-6,  D  upon  C  on  line  4-2, 
and  the  cover  A,  upon  D  on  line  4-6.  See  Fig.  15.  Round  the 
comers  carefully,  and  cut  the  center  of  the  top  to  form  a  heart 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Drawing  paper  may  be  used  for 
the  foundation  of  this  valentine  and  the  outside  tinted  in  some 
delicate  color.  The  decoration  may  consist  of  a  triangle  of 
colored  paper,  harmonizing  with  the  color  chosen  for  the  cover, 
and  modified  in  any  preferred  way  after  folding  on  the  dotted 
line   Fig.    16.    Fig.    17   shows   this   valentine   completed. 

Fifth  Year.  Compasses  are  necessary  for  this  grade.  The 
valentine  here  takes  the  form  of  a  heart  shaped  booklet  and 
printing  forms  the  decoration.  All  the  lines  used  must  be  very 
light.  Draw  a  circle  having  a  3''  radius;  also  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  diameters  Plate  II,  Fig.  i.  Use  points  i,  2,  3  and  4 
as  centers  and  with  the  same  radius  (3^)  describe  arcs  on  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.  Two  points  are  obtained  from  each 
point  used  as  a  center.  Thus,  using  2  as  a  center,,  points  5  and  6 
are  obtained.  Connect  4  and  6,  6  and  7,  7  and  2,  etc.  Find  the 
center  of  the  line  4-6,  use  one-half  the  length  of  the  line  as  a 
radius,  and  draw  a  semi-circle.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  all 
around  the  circle  and  cut.  Tint  the  back  of  the  space  marked 
^'Tint."  Fold  on  the  line  12  and  let  it  remain.  Fold  on  line 
C  6  toward  you  which  brings  point  2  at  12.    Fold  on  12  C  bring- 
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ing  point  i  at  6.  This  allows  the  tinted  portion  to  form  the 
covers.  Cut  the  leaves  from  6  to  C,  5  to  C,  i  to  C.  Bind  the 
leaves  together  by  tying  with  narrow  ribbon  or  strands  of  silkateen, 
in  the  same  or  contrasting  color.  The  cover  is  decorated  by 
printing  only,  and  the  inside  arranged  like  a  booklet  with  verses 
printed  on  the  pages.  This  affords  considerable  practice  in 
printing  and  spacing.  A  little  gold  paint  added  with  discretion 
will  improve  the  appearance  of  this  little  booklet.    Fig.  2. 

Sixth  Year.  This  valentine  is  shown  by  Figs.  3  to  9  inclu- 
sive. One  often  hears  the  statement  made  that  a  few  drawings  will 
tell  more  about  certain  objects,  in  less  time,  than  pages  of  written 
description.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  valentine  offers 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  statement.  I  will,  however,  attempt 
a  description.  Cut  two  strips  of  paper  of  harmonizing  colors, 
each  I  1-4''  by  4^,  and  fold  in  the  center  of  the  long  edges.  Fig.  3. 
Commencing  at  the  folded  edges  cut  on  the  lines  i,  2,  and  3 
making  each  a  trifle  over  i  1-4^  in  length.  Use  a  as  a  center, 
and  with  a  radius  of  s-S''  draw  the  semi-circle  at  the  right-hand 
end,  which  when  cut,  forms  part  of  the  heart  shaped  outline 
of  the  completed  valentine.  Fig.  6.  In  Fig.  4  the  weaving  is 
commenced.  Strip  E  is  passed  through  A,  then  opened  and 
B  is  passed  through  it,  then  closed  and  passed  through  C,  opened 
and  passed  over  D.  The  reverse  side  should  show  exactly  the 
same  weaving.  Thus  if  the  upper  part  of  strip  E  covers  B  on 
one  side  of  the  valentine  it  should  also  cover  it  on  the  other  side. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  weaving  of  the  second  strip.  This  strip,  F, 
is  opened  and  A  is  passed  through  it;  closed,  and  passed  through 
B;  opened  and  passed  over  C;  closed  and  passed  through  D. 
Strip  G  is  woven  like  E,  and  H  like  F.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
alternately  open  and  close  the  strips  because  this  is  a  sort  of 
double  weaving  and  both  sides  must  be  exactly  alike.  Thus, 
if  the  square  marked  B,  Fig.  6,  is  blue,  it  will  be  blue  on  the  reverse 
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side  also.  When  the  weaving  has  been  correctly  completedy 
a  heart  shaped  envelope  is  formed,  into  which  may  be  slipped 
a  piece  of  paper  cut  the  same  size  and  shape,  bearing  the  message. 
A  piece  of  narrow  ribbon  at  the  top  facilitates  its  removal  from 
the  envelope,  see  Fig.  7.  If  a  more  elaborate  valentine  is  desired 
two  strips  like  Fig.  8  may  be  prepared  and  woven,  Fig.  9.  Gilt 
and  cream  or  silver  and  white  paper  are  pretty  for  this  valentine. 

SeTfenth  Year.  In  this  grade  I  use  the  two  heart  shaped 
frames.  Figs.  10  and  11,  formed  by  cutting  on  the  lines.  Cut 
from  E  and  F  in  toward  the  center  about  half  way  of  the  frame, 
and  from  C  and  D  Fig.  10,  out,  about  half  the  width  of  the  frame. 
About  half  way  down  from  the  top  of  the  frame  at  points  A,  B,  6, 
and  H,  cut  horizontal  lines  extending  about  half  way  across  the 
frame.  Fig.  12  consists  of  a  circular  frame  with  four  small 
hearts  attached  to  its  circumference.  The  diameter  of  the  out- 
side circle  must  be  equal  to  the  distance  across  the  heart  frames 
from  A  to  B,  or  G  to  H.  The  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  equals 
the  distance  across  the  space  inside  the  frames  at  the  same 
points.  This  valentine  is  pretty  made  of  tinted  cardboard  and 
decorated  with  painted  forget-me-nots,  violets,  or  other  small 
flowers.  White  cardboard  may  be  tinted  and  decorated  in  the 
same  way.  I  like  to  see  the  little  flowers  painted  in  a  mass  like 
a  ''drip  glaze"  on  a  vase,  that  is,  to  have  them  arranged  in 
a  mass  at  the  top  of  the  hearts  and  have  but  a  few  scattering 
ones  at  the  apex.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  altogether  desirable 
that  the  edges  of  the  heart  shaped  frames  shotild  be  smoothly 
cut  especially  at  the  top.  Fig.  13  shows  the  slight  scallops  which 
may  be  utilized  as  petals  of  the  flowers. 

To  put  together:  place  the  frame  like  Fig.  11  inside  that 
like  Fig.  10.  The  line  cut  at  F  slips  firmly  into  that  at  D,  and  E 
into  C.  Cut  lines  half  across  the  circular  frame  at  A^  B^  G^ 
and  H^    Hold  the  heart  frames  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
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slip  the  apex  into  the  opening  in  the  circular  frame,  bringing 
the  latter  up  over  the  hearts  until  the  line  cut  at  A  slips  into  A^ 
B  into  B'y  G  into  G'  and  H  into  H'.  Bend  the  four  small  hearts 
on  the  edge  of  the  circular  frame  downward.  At  the  apex  and 
top,  as  well  as  at  the  places  where  the  circular  frame  is  attached, 
none  of  the  edges  should  project  in  the  least.  Should  they  do 
so,  or  if  any  part  should  bend,  the  lines  cut  at  F,  C,  H,  etc.,  may 
possibly  need  to  be  sUghtly  lengthened.  Fig.  13  shows  the 
valentine. 

Eighth  Year.  In  the  eighth  grade  I  use  the  expanding  heart 
valentine  which  I  described  in  the  February  1905  number  of 
The  School  Arts  Book. 

E.  HAUDE  BRADLEY 

Supervisor  of  Drawing  at  Orotoo,  IfasMcbusctts 
and  Cuahlog  Academy,  Aahburoham,  If  aaaachutetta 


True  goods   are  never  produced 
by  indolent  habits.— Demophilus. 
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MARCH 

IN  two  thirds  of  the  United  States,  March  is  a  month  of  transi* 
tion.  Nature  whisks  away  the  last  traces  of  winter,  sweeps 
her  floors,  opens  windows  and  doors  to  let  in  more  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and  makes  everything  ready  to  receive  a  welcome 
friend  from  the  south, — the  Spring.  The  animals  begin  to  bestir 
themselves,  none  more  active  than  the  March  hare;  the  birds 
send  their  scouts  and  spies  northward  to  ''the  scenes  of  their 
childhood,"  to  see  how  Nature  is  getting  on  with  her  preparations. 
In  New  England  they  find  her  rather  tardy  sometimes,  but  usually 
by  the  first  of  April  the  feathered  tribes  camped  by  the  southern  sea 
receive  a  wireless  ''All  ready;  come,"  and  the  migration  joyfully 
begins. 

In  the  schoolroom  March  is  transitional.  The  drawing  from 
those  frozen  things,  models  and  objects,  is  finished  for  the  season, 
and  the  study  of  the  living  and  moving  things  is  resumed,  that 
the  children  may  welcome  with  more  intelligence  each  year 
the  returning  Spring. 

KINDERGARTEN 

"I  SAW  you  toss  the  kites  on  high, 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky, 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass. 
0  wind  a-blowing  all  day  longl 
0  wind  that  sings  so  loud  a  songl" 

The  wind  is  indeed  a  merry  playmate.  He  seems  to  say, 
"Where  are  your  kites  and  your  wind-mills?  The  more  things  I 
can  help  to  whirl  the  better  satisfied  am  I." 

A  simple  wind-mill  can  be  made  by  all  the  children  from  a 
piece  of  square  paper.    See  illustrations.  Fig.  I. 

The  children  will  also  enjoy  making  kites  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  Fig.  2. 
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A  shows  the  frame  and  string;  B  shows  the  square  and  the  folds  to  be 
made  and  how  the  face  should^be  fastened  to  the  frame;  C,  the  finished  kite. 
The  children  usually  string  straws  and  papers  on  the  tail-string. 


In  connection  with  the  morning  talks  the  attention  of  the 
children  is  naturally    directed    toward  realizing  among  other 


things,  the  strength  of  the  wind  as  shown  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  turns  the  great  fans  of  the  mill,  the  danger  to  the  sailors 
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should  their  boats  be  blown  upon  the  rocks  in  the  dark,  the 
importance  of  the  light-house,  etc.  These  subjects  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  illustrative  work. 

The  younger  children  may  paste  silhouettes  of  light-house  and  boat. 
The  older  children  shotild  be  able  to  cut  the  traced  outline  themselves.  I 
advise  encouraging  the  older  children  to  cut  free-hand  if  they  are  able. 


In  Plate  3,  will  be  found  patterns  for  sewing  cards,  cards  which  do  not 
violate  every  law  of  good  design.*  Figure  4  shows  a  silhouette  picture  made  by 
the  older  children,  with  a  little  help,  from  bogus  paper,  black  paper,  ink  and  chalk. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR   CLASS  WORK 
DESIGNING 
For  the  younger  children,  Nos.  VI  and  VII,  Plate  5.  For  the 
older  children,  Nos.  IX  and  X,  Plate  5. 

PAINTING 
For  the  younger  children,  paint  within  the  outline. 
First  lesson,  apple ;  second  lesson,  pear. 

♦From  a  set  called  The  School  Art*  Sewing  Cards,  soon  to  be  published. 
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These  may  be  kept  and  with  others  which  are  to  be  done  will  make  an 
attractlYe  book. 

For  the  older  children,  painting  from  the  object. 

A  first  lesson  may  be  the  pussy-willow.     Talk  about  the  length  and  size 
of  twig;  notice  relative  position  of  blossoms;  also  shape  and  color.    Let  the 
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children  help  in  deciding  the  shape  and  size  of  paper  to  be  used.  Encourage 
them  to  suggest  freely  in  regard  to  the  spacing.  Paint  one  for  them.  Give 
to  each  child  a  twig  and  a  piece  of  paper.    Let  them  place  their  twigs  as  they 


think  best.     Help  them  if  necessary.     On  another  piece  of  paper  have  each 
reproduce  as  best  he  can  his  own  twig.     Plate  6  gives  an  idea  of  results  obtained. 
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For  another  lesson  use  the  alder.    See  Plate  6. 

CLAY  WORK 

Make  things  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Wind-mills,  boats,  pails  for  sap,  pussy-willows  on  placques,  jardinieres, 
and  flower-pots  are  good  subjects. 

Directions  for  making  the  jardinieres,  their  use,  and  illustrations  of  the 
same  may  be  found  in  The  School  Arts  Book  published  in  October,  1905.  We 
feel  deeply  grateful  to  Professor  Weed  for  the  many  helpful  suggestions  which 
led  us  to  discover  the  fact  that  clay  could  be  used  by  the  little  people  to  advan- 
tage for  this  purpose. 

"Blow,  then,  wild  wind!  thy  roar  shall  end  in  singing. 
Thy  chill  in  blossoming." 

A.  W.  D. 

PRIMARY 

Let  us  recall  what  we  were  to  attempt  to  do  in  the  primary 
grades  during  the  first  three  months  of  1908.  In  a  general  way, 
to  lead  the  pupils  to  acquire  facility  in  graphic  expression;  the 
steps  beingy  first,  free  expression  by  the  child;  next,  a  guided 
expression;  and  lastly,  expression  by  means  of  carefully  selected 
elements  studied  for  action,  placing,  form,  and  color.  In  other 
words  we  were  to  lead  the  children  from  following  their  private 
whims,  to  drawing  thoughtfully  to  tell  a  story  or  illustrate  an 
incident  in  the  best  way  they  could.  The  subject  matter  changed 
from  the  immediately  personal  (Christmas  presents,  for  January 
drawing),  to  the  somewhat  impersonal  (winter  sports  and  games), 
to  the  abstract  (rhymes,  myths,  and  legends) ;  or  from  subjects 
which  the  children  could  observe  while  drawing,  to  subjects 
involving  memory,  and  lastly  to  subjects  calling  for  the  use  of 
the  imagination.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  outlined  has  made 
increasing  demands  upon  the  visualizing  power,  and  upon  the 
power  to  draw  truthfully.    At  each  forward  step,  in  these  primary 
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grades,  the  visible  object  has  meant  at  the  same  time  both  less 
and  more,—  as  it  ever  must  mean  to  the  artist. 

FIRST  YEAR.    Illustrate  fables  and  nursery  rhymes. 

Select  some  one  that  the  children  enjoy,  discuss  the  elements  that  may 
best  be  used  in  illustration,  by  means  of  pictures,  sketches,  and  objects,  perfect 
so  far  as  possible  the  image  of  each  element  in  the  pupils'  minds,  then  ask 
for  individual  expression,  in  any  convenient  medium.  At  A,  are  illustrations 
of  the  fable  of  the  Crow  and  the  Pitcher.  The  first  is  by  Clyde  Lougee,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  the  second  by  Lydia  Greenway,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

SECOND  YEAR.    Illustrate  rhymes,  myths  and  stories. 

Follow  the  method  outlined  for  the  previous  year.  The  illustrations, 
Plate  A,  show  typical  results.  "Simple  Simon"  is  by  Fred  Potter,  Bristol,  Conn., 
and  "Gathering  Sap"  by  Charlotte  Gamble,  Huntington,  Mass*  The  land- 
scape, as  a  setting,  may  be  emphasized. 

THIRD  YEAR.  (U).  Illustrate  effects  of  wind,  rain,  etc., 
in  connection  with  the  telling  of  the  story. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  these  effects,  through  calling  attention  to 
them  in  nature,  in  pictures,  and  by  means  of  sketches  on  the  board.  Attempt 
to  represent  these  effects  in  connection  with  stories,  and  historical  events, — 
the  experiences  of  Washington,  for  example,  at  Valley  Forge,  crossing  the 
Delaware,  etc.  The  illustration,  Plate  A,  "Going  Home  in  Uie  Rain,"  is  by 
Helen  Patzer,  Grade  HI,  McKUvey  School,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

I^rin  all  these  grades,  try  the  same  subject  several  times. 

GRAMMAR 

The  work  in  these  grades,  whether  in  model  and  object 
drawing,  or  in  drawing  from  things  that  have  or  have  had  life, 
presents  a  sequence  similar  to  that  described  in  the  primary 
grades,  a  sequence  which  makes  ever  increasing  demands  both 
upon  the  visualizing  power,  and  the  power  to  draw  truthfully. 

FOURTH  YEAR.    Finish  the  booklet  on  "Silhouettes." 

Make  as  beautiftil  a  frontispiece  as  possible,  coloring  it  in  two  tones  of 
one  color.    A  piano  stool  in  dark  dull  red  on  a  light  dull  orange  ground  would 
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be  a  good  subject.  Use  any  available  object  of  telling  contour,  and  render 
it  in  analogous  tones  characteristic  of  the  object,  dark  and  light,  but  of  very. 
low  intensity, —  that  is,  in  other  words,  in  dull,  or  gray,  or  "faded'*  colors. 
Add  to  the  booklet  a  suitable  cover,  to  be  decorated  later. 


Make  drawings  of  birds  and  animals  in  silhouette. 

Select  some  familiar  animal  or  bird  and  represent  it  in  a  position  which 
brings  out  sharply  the  distinguishing  features.  The  illustrations  on  Plate  B 
are  representative  of  the  best  work.  The  cat  is  a  paper  cutting  by  Maude 
Rockefellar,  lo  years  old,  Ashland,  Mass.;  the  robin  is  by  William  Farrell, 
and  the  bluejay  by  Rachel  Barber,  both  of  Westerly,  R.  I.  Use  the 
drawing  as  illustration  or  as  a  cover  decoration  for  a  language  paper  on  the 
subject. 
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FIFTH   YEAR.     (U).    Finish    the    booklet   on    ^'Picture 
Making." 

Make  as  beautiful  a  frontispiece  as  possible,  coloring  it  in  two  comple- 
mentary colors  of  very  low  intensity.  A  red  apple  and  a  half  apple  in  a  deli- 
cate green  plate,  would  be  a  good  subject.  Add  to  the  booklet  a  cover,  to  be 
decorated  later. 

Make  drawings  of  the  common  birds,  showing  characteristic 
colors  in  flat  washes. 

The  "Ten  Elect  Birds"—  the  list  made  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hofman*— are 
those  to  be  studied  first,  that  the  children  may  learn  to  recognize  the  commonest 
birds.  Have  the  outline  drawn  carefully  in  pencil,  the  colors  for  the  prominent 
color  markings  mixed  and  tested,  and  then  applied  in  simple  flat  washes. 
The  illustrations  at  C  show  good  work  for  this  grade.  The  robin  is  by  Marian 
Fisher,  Augusta,  Me.;  the  bluebird,  by  Ralph  Cogswell,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Use  the  drawings  as  illustrations  for  language  papers. 

SIXTH  YEAR.    Finish  the  booklet  on  "Foreshortening." 

Make  as  beautiful  a  frontispiece  as  possible,  coloring  it  in  a  scale  of  values 
in  one  color.  A  cylindrical  pitcher  and  a  cylindrical  glass  partly  full  of  water 
would  be  a  good  group.  The  color  scheme  may  or  may  not  be  based  on  the 
actual  color  of  the  objects.  The  aim  is  a  beautifully  colored  sheet.  Add 
to  the  booklet  a  suitable  cover  to  be  decorated  later. 

Make  drawings  of  birds  showing  as  completely  as  possible 
their  color  markings. 

The  work  of  this  grade  differs  from  that  of  the  previous  grade  merely 
in  that  it  requires  closer  observation  and  greater  skill  in  drawing.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  results  may  be  seen  on  Plate  C.  The  "foreign  bird"  is  by  Aldia 
Maynard,  T^nchendon,  Mass.;  the  thrush,  by  Bertha  Haskell,  Concord,  N.  H. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  (U).  Finish  the  booklet  on  <<Conyer- 
gence." 

Make  as  beautiful  a  frontispiece  as  possible,  coloring  it  in  a  scale  of  values 
•f  one  color  of  low  intensity.    A  bundle  of  school  books  with  a  cap  woufd 

^  And  published  by  Ihe  Dari*  PreM,  in  outline  for  colorinc.  with  direotiont,  and 
appropriate  quotation!. 
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be  a  good  group.  The  color  scheme  should  be  based  on  the  local  colon  of  the 
objects  comprising  the  group,  but  they  need  not  be  literal  renderings  of  those 
colors.  The  sheet  should  "hold  together"  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  color.  Add 
to  the  booklet  a  suitable  cover  to  be  decorated  later. 

Hake  drawings  of  moths,  butterflies,  or  other  insects,  show- 
ing as  completely  as  possible  the  anatomical  details  and  color 
markings. 

Lay  special  emphasis  on  accurate  pencil  drawing,  good  curves,  correct 
representation  of  details.    These  forms  of  life  are  selected  because  they  are 


for  the  most  part  flat,  and  therefore  simpler  to  draw  than  the  forms  of  birds 
and  animals. 

The  illustrations  at  D  show  good  results.  The  butterfly  is  by  Irma  J. 
Cole,  the  Leader  of  the  School  Arts  Guild  in  1905-6.  The  dragonfly  is  by 
Harriet  Balmer,  Brookville,  Pa.    Use  this  as  an  illustration  for  a  nature  paper. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.    Finish  the  booklet  on  ''Helps  in  Object 
Drawing." 

Make  as  beautiful  a  frontispiece  as  possible,  coloring  it  in  some  harmony 
of  similar  colors, — monochromatic  or  analogous.  A  good  subject  would 
be  a  group  containing  a  box  with  the  cover  open,  having  an  ornamental  escutch- 
eon or  some  device  on  the  cover  or  end  accurately  located  in  perspective  by 
means  of  diagonals.  Another  good  subject  would  be  a  sketch  of  some  building, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  showing  a  pointed  arch.  A  careful  copy  of  one  of  the  draw- 
ings by  an  old  master,  from  a  colored  print, — a  drawing  showing  his  failure 
to  represent  a  perspective  e^ect  correctly,  might  be  worth  while.    Of  course 
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such  a  drawing  should  be  referred  to  in  the  text  and  the  failure  pointed  out 
and  corrected.    Add  an  appropriate  cover  to  be  decorated  later. 

Hake  drawings  of  birds  or  animals  showing  as  completely 
as  possible  the  anatomical  details  and  color  markings. 

Draw  first  with  the  pencil,  searching  out  every  detail  most  diligently. 
Give  special  attention  to  fine  proportions,  subtle  curves,  details  which  reveal 
structure.  Such  a  drawing  as  that  shown  at  £,  by  Emma  Doyle,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  is  the  thing  to  try  for.  Use  the  drawing  as  an  illustration  for  a  nature 
paper. 

NINTH  YEAR.    Finish  the  booklet  on  ^'Pictorial  Rendering." 

Make  as  beautiful  a  frontispiece  as  possible,  coloring  it  in  some  harmony 
of  dissimilar  colors, — a  complementary  or  a  complex  scheme.  A  good  subject 
would  be  a  lemonade  group,  consisting  of  a  blue  edged  plate  with  a  lemon  or 
two,  a  glass  with  lemonade  in  it,  a  few  cubes  of  sugar  and  a  silver  spoon. 
Another  good  subject  would  be  an  interior  or  an  outdoor  view, — anjrthing 
involving  the  rendering  of  notably  diverse  textures.  Add  a  suitable  cover 
to  be  decorated  later. 

Hake  drawings  of  birds  or  animals  to  show  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  grace  of  line,  beauty  of  coloring,  and  appearance 
in  their  natural  environment. 

This  involves  not  only  careful  drawing  and  coloring  but  the  designing  of 
a  setting  for  the  subject,  requiring  no  little  imaginative  power.  Ninth  grade 
pupils  enjoy  making  the  attempt,  and  many  are  highly  successful,  as  the 
illustration,  Plate  F,  shows.  This  drawing  of  a  plover  is  by  Loma  Fenton, 
Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass.  It  was  drawn  and  colored  from  a  mounted 
specimen,  the  sandy  beach  and  the  water  added  from  imagination.  The 
bittern  is  by  Katherine  Mongall,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  the  parrot  by 
Clarence  Leppert,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana.  Use  such  drawings  as  illustrations 
for  nature  papers. 

H.  T.  B. 
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HIGH 

FREE  HAND 

I.    Historic  Art  Book  or  Leaves  on  Greek  Architecture  and 
ornament. 

The  subject  of  Greek  Art  is  such  an  extensive  one,  that  in  order  to  make 
the  study  of  it  at  all  effective  in  the  short  time  allowed  us  for  its  consideration, 
it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  topics  to  as  small  an  area  and  within  the  limits 
of  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possible. 

Follow  the  general  plan  given  in  the  outline  for  Egyptian  Art,  in  the 
January  number  of  The  School  Arts  Book,  by  giving  an  informal  talk  on  the 
subject.  Correlate  the  subject  matter  with  the  general  class  work  in  History 
and  supplement  the  talk  by  reading  and,  if  possible,  by  a  visit  to  an  Art  Museum. 

The  following  outline,  which  confines  the  subject  to  the  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis  and  in  Athens,  may  serve  as  a  suggestion  in  preparing  the  talk. 

1.  ATHENS  IN   ITS  PRIME. 

(1).     Its  situation. 

(2).     Character  of  itB  people  and  their  rulers  contrasted  with  those  of  Enypt. 

(3).     Character  of  the  religion. 

2.  THE  ACROPOLIS. 

(1).     Its  situation  and  its  use. 
(2).     Its  approach  (the  Propylsea). 

3.  CHARACTER  OF  ITS  ART. 

(1).     Simplicity  with  refinement  and  beauty. 
(2).     Structural  features. 

(a)     Sloping  roof. 

(6)     Arrangement  of  columns. 
(3).     The  Orders. 

(a)     Doric. 

(6)     Ionic. 

(c)     Corinthian. 
(4).     Decorative  features. 

(a)     Sculptures. 

(6)     Mouldings. 

4.  THE  MONUMENTS  IN  ATHENS. 

(1).     The  Parthenon. 

(a)  Its  History. 

(b)  Its  plan. 

(r)     Its  style.     (Doric,  Peripteral.) 

id)     Its  decorations.     (Sculptures  on  Frieie  and  Entablature.) 
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(2).     The  Erechtheum. 

(a)  Ita  plan. 

(b)  Ita  style.     (Ionic.) 

(c)  Ita  decorations,  including  the  porch. 
(3).    Monument  to  Lysicrates. 

(a)  Its  style.     (Corinthian.) 

(b)  Its  decoration. 

n.  Draw  six  illustrations  of  Greek  Art  to  illustrate  text 
written. 

z.    The  Anthemion  from  cast  in  pencil  outline. 

2.  Tracing  or  copy  of  plan  of  the  Parthenon. 

3.  Tracing  or  copy  of  an  Anthemion  border. 

4.  Tracing  or  copy  of  the  capital  of  the  Doric  Order. 

5.  Same  of  the  Ionic  Order. 

6.  Same  of  the  Corinthian  Order. 

Other  illustrations  collected  from  prints  or  otherwise  may  be  added. 
Illustrations  Fig.  z,  are  from  the  note-books  of  Helen  Spring  and  Hylda  Myrick, 
Wellesley  first-year  pupils,  class  of  1909. 

m.    Copy  Text. 

Copy  the  text  and  paste  in  the  illustrations  in  an  orderly  and  artistic 
manner.  Discuss  the  faults  and  the  excellent  features  shown  in  the  Egyptian 
books  and  try  to  secure  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  this  subject.  Empha- 
size again  tiie  necessity  for  good  margins,  arrangement,  and  other  features 
to  obtain  beauty. 

IV.  Hake  the  title  page  or  cover  with  decoration  based 
on  the  idea  of  the  Anthemion  motive. 

In  order  to  introduce  at  this  time  an  exercise  in  manual  work,  we  have 
cut  stencil  patterns  for  these  designs.  After  the  unit  has  been '  designed  it 
has  been  cut  in  stencil  paper  and  used  to  form  a  border  or  comer  pattern. 

MECHANICAL 

Before  proceeding  further  with  machine  drawing  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  rendering  of  the  screw  and  bolt.  The  simplest  way  to  do  this  seems  to 
be  to  copy  plates  of  screws  supplementing  the  work  by  explanations  of  the 
helix  curve  made  by  the  screw  thread;  the  various  standard  threads  and  their 
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mathematical  construction,  and  the  conventional  rendering  of  the  same  in 
machine  drawing.  Anthony  gives  a  theoretical  explanation.  Mathewson's 
plates  are  more  practical  and  direct.  A  good  article  on  conventional  rendering 
once  before  referred  to  in  this  outline  may  be  found  in  Manual  Training  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1907,  page  89,  published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
Illinois.  ^ 

I.  Plate  15.  Copy  "The  Helix,"  page  36  in  "Notes  for 
Mechanical  Drawing,"  by  Hathewson.     Reproduced  on  plate  2. 

n.  Plate  16.  Copy  "Screw  threads,"  page  19  in  "Supple- 
mentary Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,"  by  Mathewson.  Repro- 
duced on  plate  2. 

Copy  the  above  plates  in  pencil  and  study  in  connection  with  the  screw 
threads,  the  formula  on  page  36  in  "Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing." 

m.  Plate  17.  Copy  "Bolt  with  Hexagonal  Head  and 
Nut,"  page  40,  "Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing." 

IV.  Plate  18.  Copy  "Governor  Pulley,"  page  18,  "Notes 
for  Mechanical  Drawing."  (Shown  in  reproduction  on  page 
436  in  January  Outlines.) 

V.  Plate  19.     Tracing  of  Plate  18  on  tracing  cloth  in  ink. 

Text-books  on  Machine  Drawing  used  in  this  outline  are  by  Frank  £. 
Mathewson,  entitled  **Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,"  price  $1.25;  and  "Sup- 
plementary Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing,  Series  I ;  A  Brief  Course  in  Machine 
Drawing,"  price  40  cts.,  published  by  "The  Taylor-Holden  Co.,"  Springfield, 
Mass.  M.  B.  S. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  MARCH  WORK 

niustrative  Drawing 

School  Arts  Book,  March  Outlines  of  previous  years,  all  illustrated. 
Articles  by  Jessie  T.  Ames,  March  1905;  Bailey,  November  1906;  Mary 
L.  Cook,  January  1907 ;  Edith  A.  Barber,  February  1907 ;  LenaT.  Cleveland, 
February  1907.  Year-Book,  Council  of  Supervisors;  Whitney,  1902; 
Julia  C.  Cremins,  1903 ;  Sargent,  1904. 

Animal  Drawing 

Animal  Drawing,  Rimmer;  Art  Anatomy  of  Animals,  Ernest  Seton  Thomp- 
son; Line  and  Form,  Walter  Crane;  Seiho's  Guide  to  Drawing,  Matsuki; 
Japanese  Birds  and  Animals,  The  Davis  Press;  Prang  Text  Books,  section 
"Life  and  Action."  Life  Drawing,  Hall,  Book,  March  1905,  April  1905; 
Finley,  Book,  April  1905;  Blackboard  Animal. Drawing,  Daniels,  Book, 
September,  October,  and  November  1906  and  February  1907. 

Birds,  Insects,  and  Fishes 

In  addition  to  references  under  animal  drawing,  see  drawings  in  outline 
and  color  in  such  books  as  Knobel's  Guide  Books;  Manual  of  North  Amer- 
ican Butterflies,  Maynard ;  books  in  the  Nature  Library,  Doubleday , 
Page  &  Co.;  and  such  periodicals  as  Bird-Lore,  Cornell  Nature-Study 
Leaflets,  Country  Life,  etc. 

The  Pose 

School  Arts  Book  Articles:  Hall,  March  1902,  April  1902;  Augsburg, 
March  1904,  April  1904;  Pupils'  opinions  about  pose  drawing,  March  1904. 
Illustration,  Book,  February  1906.  Figure  Drawing,  Philip  Hall,  February, 
March  1903.  Direct  Pose  Cutting,  Helen  £.  Cleaves,  March  1907.  Figure 
Drawing  and  Composition,  Hatton. 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

HcKINNEY  tells  us  this  month  how  to  make  things 
to  add  to  the  fun  of  the  winter  season. 


I.     BARREL  STAVE  JXTMPER 
MATERIAL: 
I  Wide  barrel  stave,  see  Fig.  z. 

z  Piece  3'  in  diameter  x  12'  long  taken  from  the  wood-pile, 
z  Piece  board  ^'%''  t^"  t  16".    Nails. 

ERECTION: 

a.  Saw  the  ends  of  your  log  square.     If  you  have  no  wood-pUei  use  a 
piece  of  joist  2*  x  4*  x  Z2*. 

b.  A  little  back  of  the  center  of  the  barrel  stave  nail  on  the  upright, 
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using  2  z-2'  nails.    Drive  them  in  so  that  the  heads  will  not  catch  in  the  snow. 

c.    Nail  the  seat  to  the  top  of  the  upright,  at  right  angles  to  the  stave. 

NOTE.    Steer  by  using  the  feet.    Dont  be  surprised  if  you  get  some 
tumbles  at  first.    The  fun  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  spills. 

n.    BOUITCING  BOB 
MATERIAL:    For  two  sleds  and  one  board  as  follows: 
Several  wide  barrel  staves.    See  Fig.  2. 
(a).j^2j»iece8  2'  x  a'  x  z8'. 
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(b).    4  pieces  i"  xi"  x  width  of  barrel  stave, 
(c).    2  pieces  7-8'  x  6*  x  20'. 
(d).    I  board  7-8*  x  10*  x  6'  o'. 

Plenty  of  i  1-4*  No.  10  F.  H.  Screws. 

ERECTION: 
I.    Find  the  center  (lengthwise)  of  4  staves. 

n.  Place  board  c  on  the  floor  with  a  barrel  stave  at  each  end  (see  figure), 
so  that  the  front  of  c  touches  the  center  line  on  the  stave.     Use  5  screws 

(thus     .    )  to  each  stave.    This  first  operation  should  be  done  very  carefully 

as  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  sled. 

NOTE :  All  screw  holes  should  be  countersunk  so  as  to  leave  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface. 

ni.  Taper  a  to  fit  the  curves  of  the  two  staves.  Screw  securely,  using 
5  screws  to  each  stave. 

IV.  Taper  the  short  blocks  b  to  fit  curves  and  screw  these  in  place.  (See 
figure.) 

V.  Every  boy  knows  what  to  do  with  the  board,  *d.  Since  c  is  back  of 
the  center,  it  raises  a,  thus  taking  it  out  of  the  snow;  a  joins  the  front  of  the 
two  runners  while  c  joins  the  center  and  carries  the  load.  Had  b  been  long, 
it  would  have  dragged  in  the  snow,  thus  retarding  the  progress,  but  now  it 
does  not. 

NOTE:  This  **bob"  is  excellent  for  soft  snow  if  the  hill  is  steep  and  is 
very  fast  on  crust.  It  gives  a  bouncing  at  every  uneven  place  just  the  same 
as  the  springs  on  a  carriage  and  causes  much  fun. 
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DOROTHY 

0  be  well  equipped  Dorothy 
needs  now  to  have  a  party 
cape  to  wear  with  her  new 
party  dress  so  we  will  under- 
take that  now.  Cashmere  is 
a  good  material  for  the  cape, 
which  is  not  difficult  to  make. 
It  is  cut  in  two  parts:  the 
cape  itself,  figure  i,  and  the 
hood,  figure  2.  The  cape  is 
five-eighths  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  seven  and  one-half 
inches.  The  opening  for  the 
neck  should  be  part  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  three-fourths 
of  an  inch. 

The  hood  should    measure  three 

and  three-fourths   inches  from  the 

middle    a,    to    the  bottom  b,   and 

should  be  four  and  one-half  inches  from  the  highest  part  to  the  bottom,  c  to 

d.    It  should  measure  four  and  one-fourth   inches   across  the  widest  part,  e 

tof. 

In  cutting  the  cape  you  can  have  a  seam  down  the  middle  of  the  back  if 
you  wish,  and  if  you  do,  be  sure  to  allow  one-fourth  of  an  inch  extra  for  the 
seam.  After  you  have  made  your  seam,  press  it  open  and  overcast  each 
edge.  Make  narrow  hems  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  cape  and  a  half- 
inch  hem  on  the  bottom. 

The  hood  can  be  lined  with  a  thin  silk  cut  like  the  outside.  Sew  the  lining 
to  the  hood,  except  at  the  top,  placing  the  right  sides  together.  Turn  the  right 
side  out.  Run  a  gathering  string  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
c  f  d  b  e  g,  and  draw  it  up  to  a  good  shape,  see  figure  3. 

Sew  the  hood  onto  the  cape  placing  the  notches,  a-a,  together.  The 
edge  of  the  cape  and  hood  are  then  bound  together  with  satin  ribbon.    Put 
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the  binding  on  the  cape  in  the  same  way  as  described  in  the  April  1907  article, 
leaving  ends  four  or  five  inches  long  to  tie  the  cape  with. 

Dorothy's  cape  is  of  white  cashmere  with  hood  lined  with  pink  silk  and 
neck  bound  with  pink  ribbon  to  match. 

The  scarf  to  wear  with  her  cape,  and  which  might  be  used  over  her  head 
or  around  her  neck,  should  be  of  pink  silk  to  match  the  hood  lining.  Cut  it 
three  by  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  Make  narrow  hems  on  the  sides  and 
quarter-inch  hems  on  the  ends. 

If  directions  have  been  followed,  Dorothy,  with  cape  and  scarf,  is  ready 
for  the  party  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
West  Newton,  MasMchuMtts 


Make  it  your  ambition  to  live  quietly, 
and  to  attend  to  your  own  business, 
and  to  work  with  your  hands. — Paul. 
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EDITORIAL 

lEORGE  WASHINGTON,  whose 
birthday  so  crowds  the  smallest 
month's  calendar  that  there 
is  hardly  room  to  think  of 
Lincoln's  birthday,  and  Charles 
Dickens',  and  Longfellow's,  is 
responsible,  indirectly,  for 
bushels  and  bushels  of  school 
papers,  every  year.  Some  of 
these  are  flashing  examples  of 
"^^    ^^*'  misdirected  energy,  at  least  so 

far  as  their  decoration  is  concerned.  No  child  should  be  allowed 
to  attempt  a  shaded  portrait  of  Washington,  or  to  draw  Ameri- 
can flags,  flapping  their  strong  colors  in  contrary  directions 
from  crossed  staffs,  or  hatchets  with  naturalistic  cherries  painted 
on  the  head.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  make  paper  hatchets 
and  cherries  which  open  and  reveal  Washington  lurking  within 
like  a  flaw  in  the  metal  or  a  grub  in  the  fruit. 

€1  Some  of  the  papers  produced  in  the  schoolroom  during  this 
month  are  good,  and  of  these  a  few  examples  are  shown  on  Plate  i. 
The  first  Washington  cover  is  by  Hattie  E.  Babb,  Grade  VI, 
Southwick,  Mass.,  and  the  Lincoln  cover  is  by  Dorothy  Galpin, 
in  the  same  school.  The  girls  have  made  use  of  engraved  por- 
traits of  the  heroes,  in  a  legitimate  way  (comparatively),  and 
have  thought  out  the  spacing  of  the  covers  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. The  silhouette  of  Washington,  more  appropriate  for  a  cover 
decoration  than  the  engraved  portrait  (because  more  in  harmony 
in  character  with  the  conventional  lines  and  letters  of  a  cover),  was 
made  by  Mabel  Steiner,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  cut  freehand  from 
an  engraved  portrait.  The  shields  are  by  primary  children, 
that  with  the  three  stars,  anonymous,  the  other  made  by  Clara 
Voedisch,  Fitchburg,    Mass.    These    were    designed    as    badges 
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to  be  worn  in  honor  of  National  heroes  on  their  birthdays.    The 
third  badge,  the  hatchet,  made  from  paper,  by  whom,  tmfortunately 
I  do  not  know,  is  a  masterpiece  of  sjrmbolic  design.    Its  handle 
and  bead  are  blue,  its  blade  of  red  and  white,  its  star  is  white. 
Tbe  batchet  is  not  imitated,  it  is  merely  suggested  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts.    The  mystic,  the  lover  of  sjrmbolism,  would 
see  in  this, the  battle  axe  of  the  Republic,  whose  cutting  blade 
is  ever  furbished  with  purity  and  love,  backed  with  truth,  handled 
by  justice,  and  wielded  with  the  bright  star  of  hope  ever  shining! 
But  the  average  person  would  see  in  it  only  a  pleasing  decorative 
badge  rather  amusingly  suggestive  in  its  design,  unmistakably 
Washingtonian,  obviously  patriotic.    This  is  a  legitimate  use 
of  the  ^'hatchet  motive.'"*"    So  also  is  that  exemplified  in  the  Boy- 
hood of  Washington  cover  at  the  right  of  the  shields.    This 
clever  design  is  by  Kenneth  Freeman,  Trenton,  N.  J.    The  cover 
design  in  the  lower  left  comer,  Plate  i,  has  been  in  my  possession 
a  long  time,  and  I  cannot  recall  where  I  fotmd  it.    It  was  marked 
simply  Margaret  Hubbard,  Grade  m.    Perhaps  the  great  flag, 
arranged  in  harmony  with  the  edges  of  the  page,  would  have 
been  decoration  enough ;  then  with  the  word  Washington  written 
boldly  beneath  it,  the  W  being  close  to  the  staff,  and  the  familiar 
toast  placed  where  it  is,  but  slightly  condensed,  the  cover  would 
have  been  well  balanced  and  unimpeachable.  The  cover  at  the  lower 
right  comer  is  by  William  Pratt,  Quincy,  Mass.  It  is  well  spaced.  In 
the  original  the  name  Washington,  being  in  a  strong  color,  red,  bal- 
anced the  attractions  above  the  geometric  center,  so  that  the  whole 
is  more  nearly  satisfactory  than  is  the  black  and  white  reproduction. 

C  But  I  wanted  some  first  class  designs  for  teachers  and  pupils 
to  see,  and  therefore  I  concluded  to  ask  some  of  the  supervisors 

♦Another  ii  to  be  seen,  I  believe,  in  the  lower  right  desiffn,  Plate  2,  where  it  symboliies 
priouuily,  Washington's  eariy  experiences  as  a  civil  engineer  and  path-finder  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war. 
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of  drawing  to  furnish  them.  I  must  confess  to  something  of 
a  disappointment  in  the  result,  for  I  asked  twenty,  and  but  seven 
responded  with  a  design.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  these  seven, 
and  I  am  sure  all  readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book  are  grateful, 
for  the  designs  present  a  wide  range  of  suggestive  materiaL 
The  first  design  on  Plate  2,  is  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  L.  Berry  of  Newton, 
Mass.  It  shows  a  free  decorative  treatment  in  line  only.  The 
second  and  third  designs  are  by  Mr.  Cheshire  L.  Boone  of  Mont- 
dair,  N.  J.  These  designs  are  more  formal,  and  provide  for 
illuminated  initials  and  other  use  of  color.  The  fourth  design 
I  made  myself  to  fill  out  the  plate.  The  cover  stamp  contains 
the  symbols  of  Washington  as  guide,  as  soldier,  as  president, 
and  as  worthy  of  great  honor.  Plate  3,  contains  four  designs 
in  black-and-white  wash.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Asa  G.  Randall 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  extremely  simple,  involving  but  a 
minimum  of  drawing,  and  very  effective,  in  one  color  only  on 
dark  gray.  The  second  is  by  Mr.  Willis  B.  Anthony  of  North 
Adams.  It  is  suitable  to  an  upper  grade,  and  makes  use  of  the 
pose,  a  most  commendable  feature.  In  the  original  the  five 
toned  scale,  white,  light,  (the  cover  itself)  middle  value,  dark, 
black,  is  admirably  handled.  The  third  design  is  by  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Daniels,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  extremely  simple,  within 
the  range  of  the  ability  of  the  average  child  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  provides  for  the  use  of  symbolic  colors  of  very  low 
intensity.  The  fourth  design  on  this  plate  is  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Augsburg 
of  Oakland,  California.  It  is  pictorial  in  character,  and  presents  effec- 
tively a  complex  subject  in  a  simplified  form.  Plate  4  contains,  first, 
a  design  by  Miss  Rhoda  E.  Selleck  of  Indianapolis.  It  provides  for  the 
use  of  color  as  well  as  line,  and  therefore  should  be  thought  of  as 
colored,  especially  in  the  upper  paneL  The  other  designs  on  this  plate 
are  by  Mr.  Randall  of  Providence,  the  lower  one  being  a  cover  stamp 
which  might  be  substituted  for  that  in  the  cover  design  above  it 
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€L  These  all  make  for  better  applied  drawing.  We  must  have 
more  of  it.  It  is  folly  for  us  to  go  on  studying  design  in  the 
abstract,  and  producing  ugly  school  work, — as  great  folly  as 
it  is  for  Supervisors  to  advocate  Balance,  Rhythm  and  Harmony 


WASHINGTON 

PR0VIDCNCC.  R.  1. 

1732; 


% 


in  their  Outlines  while  the  outlines  themselves,  made  by  the 
Supervisor's  own  hand,  violate  every  one  of  the  principles  they 
advocate — ''If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out, 
and  to  be  trodden  tmder  foot  of  men." 

41  Other  good  suggestions  for  applied  design  in  February,  came 
to  me  last  year  through  the  mails.  One  of  these  from  Clarice 
Hamlin,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  is  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  ''February 
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Birthday  Book."  It  contains  portraits,  clipped  from'^newspapers 
and  magazines,  of  famous  men  (including  St.  Valentine!)  whose 
birthdays  fall  within  the  month.  Each  page  is  well  arranged, 
with  portrait,  name,  and  date.  The  other  came  from  Miss  Maria 
P.  Mendes,  of  the  New  York  Truant  School.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
with  a  decorative  cover,  containing  a  little  silhouette  of  Wash- 


I 

ington,  on  a  medalion  within  a  wreath.  The  pages  of  this  pamph- 
let are  by  different  pupils.  Each  page  contains  a  quotation 
from  the  ''Rules  of  Conduct  taken  from  George  Washington's 
Note  Book,"  as  the  neat  title  page  annotmces.  A  better  bit 
of  class  work  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Plate  5,  furnishes 
examples  from  other  good  papers.  The  ''Lincoln  Day"  covers 
came  to  me  from  Miss  Clara  W.  Pond  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
They  show  covers  for  Lincoln  Day  programs,  designed  by  the 
supervisor  and  worked  out  by  the  children;  that  at  the  left  by 
Evan  Johnson,  Grade  VII;  that  at  the  right  by  Rodney  Marks, 
Grade  VI.  The  central  illustration  is  from  a  language  paper 
by  Bertha  Harrison,  Grade  IV,  Fall  River,  Mass.    In  the  original 
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the  portrait  is  a  half-tone,  the  wreath  is  in  green,  with  a  ribbon 
of  red.  Many  other  papers  make  use  of  the  little  flags  (1-2"^  x 
3-4^)  and  the  little  stars  (1-2^  diameter)  made  by  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company. "*"  These  are  gunmied,  and  the  stars 
may  be  had  in  gold,  silver,  red,  blue,  and  green.  No  doubt  they 
could  be  supplied  in  white,  to  be  used  on  a  blue  grotmd,  but  the 
children  like  the  silver  stars  better,  although  of  course  they  should 
not! 

41  St.  Valentine's  affords  another  opportunity  for  good  applied 
drawing.  To  supplement  the  illustrations  in  Miss  Bradley's 
article  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  reproduce  herewith,  a  plate  of 
illustrations  made  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Daniels  for  the  use  of  his 
teachers  in  Springfield,  Mass.  These  are  all  simple  and  effective, 
within  reach  of  the  children  and  within  the  realm  of  legitimate 
decorative  design. 

^  Schoolroom  Decoration  is  a  provision  for  a  form  of  picture 
study  approved  of  all.  As  a  contribution  to  the  Symposium, — 
a  sort  of  complementary  word,  the  following  from  the  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  De  Lancey  M.  Ellis,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Visual 
Instruction,  of  the  New  York  Education  Department,  is  gladly 
reprinted  here: 

SUBJECT.  The  subject  must  be  of  recognized  artifltic  value  and  appropriate  to  the 
use  of  the  grade  or  department  for  which  it  ifl  selected.  By  constant  association  a  picture 
exerts  an  influence  and  it  is  essential  that  such  influence  be  morally  and  intellectually 
uplifting.  Experts  in  schoolroom  decoration  almost  unanimously  advise  against  the 
use  of  painful  subjects,  particularly  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  making  selection  of 
subjects,  the  prejudices  of  the  community  upon  religious  or  ethical  grounds  should  be 
considered. 

Duplicates  will  not  be  approved  for  hanging  in  the  same  school  building. 

QUALITY.  Only  high  grade  photographic  reproductions  will  be  approved.  The 
publications  of  the  following  firms,  mentioned  on  p.  645  have  in  general  been  found 
satisfactory  and  are  approved  by  the  Department.  Publications  for  which  these  firms 
act  as  agents  art  not  included. 


*Bo«ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
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Berlin  Photographic  Co.  (Berlin)  14  East  23d  St.,  New  York  city  (Carbons  and  pho- 
togravures). 

Braun.  Clement  &  Co.  (Paris)  256  Fifth  av.,  New  York  city  (Carbons). 

Curtis  &  Cameron.   Pierce  Bldg.  Copley  sq.,   Boston,   Mass.     (Copley  prints). 

Detroit  Publishing  Co..  Detroit,  Mich.     (Carbons,  aristo  platino  panoramic  prints.) 

A.  W.  Elson  &  C?o  ,  146  Oliver  st.,  Boston,  Mass.     (Carbons  and  photogravures.) 

Franz  Hanfstaengl  (Munich)  114  Fifth  av..  New  York  city  (Carbons  and  photogravures.) 

Hegger  (London)  288  Fifth  av..  New  York  city  (Carbons). 

Soule  Art  Publishing  Co.,  500-10  Dudley  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  (Carbons  and  platinums 
from  original  negatives). 

H.  K.  Turner  CJo  ,  221  Columbus  av,,  Boston,  Mass.     (Turner  brown  prints). 

Engravings  and  etchings  are  not  approved.  Hand  or  process  color  prints  are  not 
recommended  and  are  considered  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Even  then,  satisfactory 
results  are  so  expensive  that  full  duplication  is  seldom  allowed. 

SIZE.  To  receive  approval,  a  picture  must  be  at  least  approximately  14  x  18  inches 
in  size  without  margin  or  frame.  Do  not  use  small  pictures  except  in  very  small  rooms. 
The  impression  maie  by  one  large  picture  and  the  eflfect  it  produces  on  the  mind  and  thought 
of  the  pupil  is  far  greater  than  that  made  by  several  small  pictures. 

FRAME.  The  frame  should  be  of  hard  wood,  preferably  well  seasoned  quartered 
oak,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  without  groove.s  or  other  devices  for  collecting  dust.  The 
color  of  the  frame  should  tone  into  the  picture.  French  glass  of  first  quality  should  be 
usetl. 

Framing  with  mat  or  margin  should  be  avoided  unless  such  treatment  is  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  picture. 

€[  The  Calendar  for  the  month  is  another  wood  interior,  but  it 
is  "The  Edge  of  the  Woods."  We  are  nearly  through  with  the 
winter.  The  drawing  of  this  design  is  not  difficult.  Rub  in 
the  foreground  and  the  sky,  flat,  with  the  side  of  the  crayon,  and 
the  thumb.  With  an  eraser  draw  in  the  distance,  the  principal 
tree  trunks  and  the  shadows.  With  charcoal  add  the  darker 
touches,  limbs,  twigs,  etc.  With  the  end  of  the  white  crayon 
add  the  high  lights. 

«€[  Plans  for  the  London  Congress  have  now  taken  final  shape. 
In  England  the  organization  is  complete  with  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  George  of  Wales  as  Patron;  President,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G.,  etc.;  Chairman  of  the  British  Com- 
mittee, the  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  K.  C,  L.  L.  D., 
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My  dear  Mr.  Bailey : —  Stamford,  Conn. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  approve  of  short  cuts  and  mechanical  devices, 
but  time  is  so  limited  it  seems  necessary  to  resort  to  such  means  occasionally. 
Here  is  a  method  of  drawing  and  painting  an  American  shield  in  the  third 
grade.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  31-4x6  inches.  Place  it  on  the  desk  with  the 
long  edges  vertical.  Find  the  central  point  of  the  upper  edge  from  which 
the  upper  curves  are  to  be  drawn.  Measure  down  one  inch  from  the  upper 
corners  on  each  side  of  the  paper.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  connecting  Uiese 
two  points.  By  means  of  the  ruler  divide  this  line  into  1-4  inches  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  paper  into  1-4  inches.  Rule  vertical  lines  connecting  these 
points.  With  a  brush  fuU  of  color  paint' the  first  of  these  stripes  red  and  the 
alternate  stripes  red.  Paint  the  broad  space  at  the  top  blue.  When  the  paper 
is  dry,  cut  the  lower  curves  of  the  shield  and  the  upper  curves  to  produce  as 
beautiful  a  shape  as  possible.  Yours  sincerely, 

Helen  Jensen  Chaplain. 

A  rapidly  developing  phase  of  the  agency  department  of 
The  School  Arts  Book  is  that  indicated  by  three  quotations  from 
letters  to  The  Davis  Press  as  follows : 

Gentlemen:—  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  have  asked  our  superintendent  to  furnish  each  of  our  schools  with  The 
School  Arts  Book.    I  hope  you  will  soon  receive  the  order. 

Carrie  R.  Harmon, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

We  have  The  School  Arts  Book  in  all  our  schools. 

Theodore  M.  Dillaway, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  school  department  takes  about  thirty  copies  of  your  excellent  magazine 
for  use  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  city.  F.  £.  Spaulding, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newton,  Mass. 

Among  the  tmsolicited  testimonials  forwarded  to  the  Editor 
recently  by  The  Davis  Press,  prestmiably  for  his  comfort  and 
instruction,  are  three  so  out  of  the  ordinary  that  the  Editor  wishes 
to  share  them  with  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Miss  Ivey  is  in  a  missionary 
school  for  boys  (Wousan,  Korea)  where  she  is  responsible  for  some  doz^n 
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subjects,  drawing  among  them ;  and  since  she  has  plenty  of  Bibles,  I  am  sending 
her  the  next  best  thing  for  a  drawing  teacher's  library — ^The  School  Arts  Book, 
and  I  am  not  irreverent  either.  HontsviUe,  Texas. 

I  take  The  School  Arts  Book.  I*d  rather  be  the  man  to  get  out  such  a 
helpful  book  than  to  be  king  of  England.  Norwood,  Pa. 

Your  magazine  is  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever",  but  a  countxy 
school  of  forty  pupils  leaves  no  time,  no  time  for  anything  so  leisurely  as  paint- 
ing. I  thought  this  spring  that  I  must  give  up  The  School  Arts  Book,  for 
all  our  magazines  are  rising  in  price,  but  I  am  so  fond  of  it  that  I  have  not 
the  heart  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  I  take  in  devouring  it  from  cover  to  cover 
whenever  it  arrives.  And  even  the  old  covers  remind  me  of  the  quiet  hours 
I  have  ^nt  eagerly  trying  to  locate  the  groups  in  a  sky  full  of  stars.  Therefore 
enclosed  please  find  the  amount  which  your  bill  calls  for. 

Yours  truly, 

St.  Ola,  Ontario,  Canada. 


It  is  better  to  reprove  your  own  errors 
than    those  of    others. — ^Democrates. 
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Supplementary  Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing.    By  Frank  E. 
I    ^Mathewson.    23    pp.    6x9,   mostly   plates.    The   Taylor- 
Holden  Co.    60  cents  postpaid. 

Experience  has  tangfat  us  that  a  definite  connection  must  be  made  in  the 
mind  between  the  perspecttre  sketch  and  the  working  drawing,  before  a  real 
understanding  of  the  working  drawing  is  possible  to  the  pi^.  Mr.  Mathew- 
son  has  been  among  the  foremost  in  working  out  the  problem  of  securing 
tills  connection,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  series  of  exercises  which 
bring  about  the  desired  result  more  quickly  and  more  perfectiy  than  any  other 
yet  published.  His  little  book  contains  not  a  superfluous  word.  The  plates 
are  dear,  self-explanatory,  and  well  drawn.  The  author  has  given  to  all 
teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  an  indispensable  help. 

How  to  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday  in  the  Schoolroom. 
Compiled  and  published  by  the  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia.   94  pp.  5x7.    25  cents. 

A  suggestive  little  handbook  for  teachers  of  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades,  containing  special  exercises,  recitations  and  songs,  flag  drills,  patriotic 
quotations,  etc.  One  of  the  many  useful  little  books  in  the  series  for  "Enter- 
tainments and  Exhibitions"  published  by  this  Company.  A  descriptive  leaflet 
of  these  will  undoubtedly  be  sent  upon  application,  to  any  address. 

Twelve  Drawings  of  Children.  By  Irene  Weir.  12  plates,  9  z  13. 
Ginn  &  Co.    75  cents. 

These  plates  are  intended  to  furnish  suggestions  for  more  instructive 
and  entertaining  pose  drawing.  They  are  printed  in  black  on  gray.  Each 
plate  is  attractive  in  composition  (remotely  suggestive  of  the  manner  of  Alex- 
ander because  of  the  sweeping  curves  usually  very  prominent),  well  balanced, 
and  free  from  the  commonplace.  It  would  be  easy  to  criticize  the  drawing, 
especially  of  the  details  of  the  figure,  and  particularly  of  the  hands,  but  if  the 
plates  are  used  as  intended,  to  illustrate  breadth  of  treatment  and  good  placing 
within  an  oblong,  they  wiU  be  found  useful  by  teachers  and  full  of  interest 
for  children. 

RECENT  PXJBLICATIONS 

AUGUSTUS  SAINT-6AUDENS.      By  Royal  Cortissoz.    An  appreciation  of 
this  great  American  sculptor's  art  by  a  leading  art  critic.    There  are 
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twenty-four  full-page  photogravure  reproductions,  including  practically 
all  of  Saint  Gaudens's  work.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $7.50  net. 

THE  LIFE  Ain)  WORKS  OF  VITTORIO  CARPACCIO.  By  Pompeo  Hol- 
menti  and  the  late  Gustay  Ludwig,  translated  by  Robert  H.  Hobart  Oust. 
Holmenti's  standard  work  on  the  15th  century  Venetian  painter  Car- 
paccio  is  here  translated  for  the  first  time  and  presented  in  sumptuous 
form.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $15  net. 

*TH£  BUILDERS  OF  FLORENCE.  By  J.  Wood  Brown.  Each  chapter 
is  devoted  to  some  one  of  Florence's  famous  structures  and  its  relation 
to  Florentine  life  and  affairs.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $6  net. 

THE  NORTH  ITALIAN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.  By  Bern- 
hard  Berenson.  This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  a  series  of  scholarly  studies 
of  Italian  Renaissance  painters  by  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

THE  CHILD  IN  ART.  By  Margaret  Boyd  Carpenter.  New  edition,  fully 
illustrated.    Ginn  &  Co.    $2.00  net. 

THE  CHRIST  FACE  IN  ART.  By  James  Bums.  Traces  the  growth  and 
historical  development  of  sacred  art  as  expressed  in  the  Face  of  Christ; 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the  most  noteworthy  conceptions.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $2.00  net. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A  BOOK.  Edited  by  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock.  A 
practical  and  non-technical  story  of  how  a  book  is  made  and  sold.  It 
gives  every  step  of  the  development  of  a  book  from  the  work  of  the  author 
until  the  volume  is  on  the  shdves  of  the  second-hand  dealer.  The  Grafton 
Press,  New  York.    $2.00  net  (Postage  20  cents). 

THE  ART  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  By  Humphry  Repton.  Edited 
by  John  Nolen,  A.  M.  The  first  of  a  series  of  authoritative  books  to  be 
republished.  This  volume  includes  Repton's  most  valuable  writings 
and  illustrations.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $3.00  net. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TREES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA, EAST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.  By  Romeyn  Beck  Hough. 
Published  by  the  Author,  Lowville,  N.  Y.    $8.00  net. 

LEGEND  IN  JAPANESE  ART.  By  Henri  L.  Joly.  A  description  of  historical 
episodes,  legendary*characters,  folk-lore,  myths,*and  religious  ^symbolism, 
illustrated  in  the  arts  of  old  Japan.  John  Lane]Co.^$25  net.*(Postage  extra.) 
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VELASQUEZ.    By  A.  F.  Calvert  and  C.  6.  Hartley.    Another  volume  in  the 
Spanish  Series.    John  Lane  Co.    $1.25  net 

HUBERT  AKD  JOHN  VAN  EYCK.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale.    John  Lane 
Co.    $30  net  (Postage  extra). 

THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES* 

ART  AND  HANDICRAFT 

American  Painting:    The  Rise  of  Landscape.    Edwina  Spencer.   Chautauquan.* 

American    Portrait-painters,    Famous    old.    Charles    W.    Barrell.    Munsey. 

Appliqu€   Embroidery   on    Linen.     Lilian    Barton   Wilson.    Ladies'    Home 

Journal. 
Art  Museum,  The  New.    Frederick  W.  Coburn.    New  England. 
Art  Objects,  A  Carpenter-Collector  of.    Grace  Whitworth.    Craftsman. 
Art,  Professor  Muther's  Theories  on.    George  B.  Rose.    Sewanee  Review. 
Art  Treasures  in  New  York,  Famous.    W.  Harold  Standish.    Broadway. 
Artist,  ^That  Nature  Holds  for  the.    Giles  Edgerton.    Craftsman. 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  Anntial,  at  the  New  York  National  Arts  Club. 

Craftsman. 
Asiatic  Museums,  Notes  on.    Bashford  Dean.    Popular  Science  (Dec.). 
Autumn   Salon,   Paris.    Achille   Legard   and   Henri   Frantz.    International 

Studio. 
Birmingham  Painters  and  Craftsmen  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries.    C. 

Napier-Clavering.    International  Studio. 
Blake,  William,  as  a  Painter.    Lawrence  Binyon.    Putnam. 
Book  Binding,  Practical.    Morris  Lee  King.    International  Studio. 
Book-Bindings,  Early  American,  at  the  Grolier  Club.    Scrip. 
Color-Photography,  The  New.    J.  Nilsen  Laurvik.    Century. 
Fisher,  S.  Melton,  Paintings  of.    A.  Lys  Baldry.    International  Studio. 
France,  Anatole,  Home  of,  as  depicted  by  Pierre  Calmetter.    Frederick  Lawton. 

International  Studio. 
Hale,  Philip  L. :    Artist  and  Critic.    Frederick  W.  Coburn.    World  To-day. 
Lamp,  Evolution  of  a.    Edith  Carruth.    Delineator. 
Lamps  and  Candle  Shades.    Mabel  Tuke  Priestman.    American  Homes  and 

Gardens. 
Miniatures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    J.  Nilsen  Laurvik. 

International  Studio. 


♦From  "What's  in  the  Magasines,"  published  by  the  Dial  Company,  Chicago. 
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Mticha,  Alphonse,  The  Art  of.    Arthur  6.  Byms.    Smith. 

Naegde,  Chmrles  P.:  Painter  of  Interior  Decoration.  Architectural 
Record. 

National  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Second  Exhibition  of  the.  Eva  Lovett. 
International  Studio. 

New  York  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  The.    Annie  M.  Jones.    Scrip.^RilJ 

New  York  Streets,  Picturesqueness  of,  as  illustrated  in  Birge  Harrison's  Paint- 
ings.   Craftsman. 

New  York  Water  Color  Club,  The.    Arthur  Hoeber.    International  Studio. 

Oil  Paintings,  Chemical  Changes  in.    Hector  Alliot.    Craftsman. 

Painting,  One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of — I.,  Annunciations.  John  La  Farge. 
McClure. 

Photography,  The  Pictorial  Movement  in.    Sidney  Allan.    Smith. 

Pyle,  Howard:    Illustrator.    Gordon  Emerson.    Htmian  Life. 

Renaissance  Embroideries.    Gaille  Alan  Lowe.    Harper's  Bazar. 

Rodin,  Auguste,  Recent  Work  of.    A.  Seaton  Schmidt.    International    Studio. 

St.  Michaels,  Window  and  Decorations  of.  Minna  C.  Smith.  International 
Studio. 

Steen,  Jan.    Elisabeth  Luther  Gary.    Scrip. 

Stencil  Work,  Success  with.    Alice  Wilson.    Good  Housekeeping. 

Stuck,  Franz  von :    German  Artist.    Amelia  von  Ende.    Scrip. 

Sully  Portraits   at   the   West   Point   Military   Academy.    Frank   Fowler. 
Scribner. 

Talmage,  Algernon  M.,  Landscape  Paintings  of.  A.  G.  Folliott  Stokes.  Inter- 
national Studio. 

Thayer,  Abbott  H.    Homer  Saint-Gaudens.    International  Studio. 

Weaving  in  the  Elementary  School.  Katherine  French  Steiger.  Elementary 
School  Teacher  (Dec.) 

Workshop,  Fitting  up  a.    Charles  H.  Cochrane.    Circle. 

Zayas,  Marius  de:    Caricaturist  of  the  Emotions.    Craftsman. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MASTERS  IN  ART,  (the  latest  issue,  dated  September.  1907),  sets  forth,  in 
the  fashion  for  which  this  publication  has  become  famous,  the  works 
of  that  most  famous  of  nineteenth  century  French  colorists,  Delacroix. 
Among  other  reproductions  is  "Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angel"  from 
the  large  canvas  in  San  Sulpice,  so  familiar  to  all  students  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  Paris. 
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THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE  for  December  contains  among 
other  good  things  an  illustrated  article  entitled  "A  College  Coorse  in 
ConstructiTe  Design"  by  Charles  R.  Richards.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Roberts 
Smith  contributes  her  second  article  on  Embroidery,  and  Mr.  Cheshire 
L.  Boone  begins  an  illustrated  series  on  "A  Course  of  Study  in  Manual 
Training."  Another  article  which  should  not  be  overiooked  is  that  of 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Manny,  containing  translations  from  a  German  book  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  school  work  in  the  United  States.  .  Here  is 
a  sample  sentence:  "  A  happy  yenturesomeness  without  overlong  delib- 
eration and  analysis,  a  quality  which  must  have  inspired  the  whole  people 
when  they  were  bringing  their  vast  country  under  control,  appears  also 
in  the  school  system." 

THE  PRINTING  ART  for  January  contains  an  article  on  Pencil  Drawing 
by  Louis  A.  Holman  with  five  reproductions  of  his  work,  that  showing 
houses  outside  the  walls,  Chester,  England,  being  the  best.  As  usual 
there  are  many  good  illustrations  of  well  spaced  covers,  title  pages,  etc. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  January  offers  to  American  teachers  a 
great  treat  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  article  on  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  by 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens.  This  number  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
comparison  of  representative  works  of  two  eminent  French  sculptors, 
Auguste  Rodin  and  Jean  Carpeauz.  Perhiq>s  the  most  notable  reproduc- 
tion in  color  is  "  The  Black  Veil ",  by  S.  Melton  Fisher,  although  for  purely 
technical  qualities  threie  other  plates  rival  it,  namely,  "The  Flowered 
Gown,"  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Schlei,"  and  "The  Angel  of  Night." 
Among  the  articles  of  especial  value  to  teachers  interested  in  the  handi- 
crafts are  that  on  the  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Association 
of  Craftsmen,  by  Eva  Lovett,  the  illustrated  section  in  Studio  Talk  on  the 
furnishing  of  the  Cabins-de-Luce  in  the  &onprinze88in  Cecilie  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  line,  and  the  article  by  Minna  C.  Smith  on  St.  Michael's 
Window  and  Decorations  by  Louis  C.  Tiffany.  The  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  of  Washington  is  described  and  illustrated  by  Lelia 
Mechlin. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB  TH  1 S  P^^CE  of  WORK  MY  BBtT 

DECEMBER  CONTEST 

First  Prizei  Book,  Pyropen  Outfit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
Oscar  Breuer,  VI,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Second  Prize,  Hirshberg  Art  Company's  Sketch  Block,  Badge 
with  silver  decoration. 

Fannie  Baker,  IX,  266  Danforth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
*A8trid  Gustafson,  Vm,  46  Marshall  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
James  Jacques,  Vm,  48  Second  Ave.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Alice  W.  Keyes,  Vm,  West  Side  School,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
*John  Shivelj,  Vn,  Pickering  St.,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Third  Prize,  Packet  of  Taylor-Holden  Drawing  Papers,  and  Badge. 

Marj  Bemier,  Vn,  West  Side  School,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Edith  Crandall,  V,  Pleasant  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Doris  £.  Folsom,  Vm,  779  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Olga  Johnson,  Vm,  3  West  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Eleanor  B.  Monroe,  IX,  46  TX,  Main  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Sara  M.  Pyle,  VI,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

♦Margaret  Riddell,  V,  Pleasant  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

♦Elizabeth  A.  Smith,  Vn,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

^Leslie  Spo£ford,  Vm,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

*Annie  Wit,  Vm,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

♦Carolyn  Adams,  IV,  145  Bennett  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Florence  Adams,  Vm,  Willow  St,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Ida  Bearse,  IX,«Wareham  St.,  S.  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Vernon  Brock,  n,  Union  Primary  School,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

♦Marion  Buck,  Vm,  154  Marshall  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Hattie  E.  Chase,  IX,  51  Everett  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Ethel  Close,  Vm,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Maud  Creswell,  Vm,  141  Hayward  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Gladys  Crocker,  Vni,  W.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Irwin  Fanta,  VI,  831  H.  8th  St^  H.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Alice  Gardner,  VII,  Hantucket,  Hass. 

Abbondio  Gomena,  VH,  Elm  Street  School,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 

^Walter  S.  Hall,  Vm,  30  Garnet  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

*Marj  Healey,  V,  291  Union  St.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

^Margaret  Kellaher,  VI,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

*Hazel  Laughton,  Vm,  269  Danforth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Joseph  Maguire,  IV,  School  Street  School,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Markham,  IX,  H.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Horace  Marks,  VI,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

mija  M.  Mattson,  Vm,  ziz  Mechanic  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

*May  Meyer,  Vm,  H.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Emma  Moore,  IV,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Pauline  Orcutt,  136  Hancock  St.,  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Charles  Palmer,  IV,  Allen  St.,  £.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Marie  Proulx,  IV,  72  Alice  Ave.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

J.  Warren  Rowen,  IV,  Quincy  Ave.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Horace  St  Armand,  HI,  90  N.  Main  St,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

liUian  Schreiber,  V,  Pleasant  Street  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

George  Sieker,  VDI,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis, 

*Doris  H.  Wade,  V,  55  Union  St.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Adele  Walker,  IV,  33  Sherbrooke  Ave.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

EmU  Wit,  VI,  N.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Honorable  Mention 

^obertha  Akin,  Anoka  Ruth  Burleigh,  £.  Braintree 

Dorothy  Angier,  Brattleboro  Hester  W.  Bums,  S.  Weymouth 

Gesine  Baensch,  H.  Manitowoc  Elizabeth  Burt,  Easthampton 

R.  A.  Baldi,  Westerly  *Ruth  Chadwick,  Nantucket 

Eleanor  Barker,  Portland  William  Clark,  Westerly 

Edith  Bartlett,  Nantucket  *Anna  Davis,  Portland 

^William  Blair,  Somerville  Helen  Donovan,  E.  Braintree 

Ruth  Blewett,  Anoka  Ethel  E.  Fagerberg,  Middlebor 

Marie  Boulet,  Westerly  Myrtle  Foote,  Kennett  Square 

Joseph  Brown,  Woonsocket  Mildred  M.  Ford,  S.  Wesrmouth 

Paul  Brown,  Braintree  Evelyn  Frances,  Kennett  Square 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest 
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Florence  Frost,  Middleboro 
Maiy  Haley,  Middleboro 
Florence  Harrington,  Anoka 
Horace  Harrington,  Anoka 
^William  Healey,  Haydenville 
Ector  Heon,  Woonsocket 
Delia  Labrie,  Woonsocket 
Gertrude  Lakey,  liiddleboro 
Myra  Luce,  Middleboro 
Eugene  McCauley,  N.  Manitowoc 
Dorothy  Minkfield,  Braintree 
Clifford  Mosher,  Braintree 
Lester  Nickerson,  S.  Braintree 
*Elsie  Pasewalk,  TX.  Manitowoc 
'''Louis  Peterik,  TX.  Manitowoc 
Laura  Richards,  TX.  Manitowoc 
Joseph  D.  Rose,  Middleboro 


Elva  Ruth,  Kennett  Square 
Archibald  Saunders,  Westerly 
Harold  Seller,  TX.  Manitowoc 
*Ella  Sladky,  IX.  Manitowoc 
Gordon  Stackhouse,  E.  Braintree 
Ruth  £.  Stowell,  Brattleboro 
*William  Vahlgren,  Fitchburg 
George  Verhulst,  Woonsocket 
'*^elen  Webber,  Easthampton 
♦"V^ola  Weber,  TX,  Manitowoc 
*Rachel  Webster,  Westerly 
William  Penn  Whitehouse,  Portland 
Forrest  Whittaker,  E.  Braintree 
Clara  E.  Wilda,  Manitowoc 
Roger  Wood,  Middleboro 
♦Otto  Zwecker,  S.  Weymouth 


SPECIAL  PRIZES 
The  Badge. 

Edna  Chase,  Vm,  School  Street  School,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Theodore  Mendall,  Vm,  School  Street  School,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Sarah  Wilkes,  High  School,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Almost  every  package  of  work  received  contained  a  letter  saying  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  hold  of  the  best  December  work.  The  children 
are  so  fond  of  it  that  they  will  not  let  it  go.  Other  letters  came  expressing 
regret  that  none  whatever  could  be  collected.  The  editor  believes  with  The 
Preacher  that  there  is  nothing  better  under  the  sun  than  that  even  a  child 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 

The  work  submitted  was  notably  good  in  color.  Taken  as  a  whole  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  lot  of  color  ever  submitted  in  any  contest.  The  decora- 
tive design  was  less  barbaric  than  usual,  both  in  the  elements  used  and  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  object  decorated.  The  constructive  elements 
were  as  a  rule  carefully  thought  out  and  skilfully  managed. 
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Here  follow  a  few  letters  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  contests. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey :—  Dover,  N.  H. 

Your  School  Arts  Gtiild  is  a  real  ''Home  Missionary  Society."  I  only 
wish  I  had  had  courage  to  enter  my  children  in  your  contests  before. 

Yours  for  better  work  still, 

Lottie  J.  Burr. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  our  school  when  The  School  Arts  Book  announced 
that  one  of  our  pupils  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the  First  Prize,  and 
several  others  had  also  become  members  of  the  Guild.  They  were  all  very 
happy  and  promised  to  be  faithful  to  the  "Motto", — always  to  try  their  best. 
Very  soon  all  the  prizes  reached  them  at  their  various  addresses  and  it  was 
with  great  pride  they  brought  them  to  school. 

I  must  thank  you  for  such  generous  consideration,  and  only  stress 'of 
work  has  prevented  my  acknowledging  it  earlier.  I  wish  to  thank  you  in 
particular  for  the  Special  Prizes.  They  are  indeed  an  encouragement  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  Yours  very  sincerely. 

Sister  M.  Joseph. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: —  Marlborough,  Mass. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  children  look  forward  every  month  to  the 
list  of  prize  winners  in  The  School  Arts  Guild.  We  have  been  successful  in 
having  some  of  our  children  win  prizes  and  it  means  much  to  them.  The 
Guild  has  been  a  very  great  help  in  stimulating  the  children  to  do  better  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lillian  F.  Curtis. 

Dear  Sir: —  Manitowoc,  19^s. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  the  honors  they  received  and  are  trying 
harder  than  ever  in  their  work.  One  teacher  told  me  that  their  enthusiasm 
was  showing  in  their  other  work,  too,  and  of  course  that  did  please  me.  Your 
contest  is  really  a  great  incentive  to  the  children,  and  has  been  such  an 
encouragement  to  me,  as  this  is  my  first  year  in  special  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Luella  V.  Robinson. 

Dear  Sir: —  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

I  received  The  School  Arts  Book  on  Tuesday  and  announced  the  result 
of  the  contest  to  the  pupils  yesterday.    I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my 
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genuine  delight  in  the  result  The  children  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it  took 
them  by  storm.  They  are  wildly  enthusiastic,  and  even  yesterday  I  saw  more 
painstaking  by  the  careless. 

N.  S.  Conover,  Jr. 

Please  remember  the  regtilations: 

Ptqnls  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  pla<ie  on  the  face  k>f  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  6,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


(^^  These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
X905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Men- 
tion in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts^  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends 
in,  he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  wiU  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  draw- 
ings, for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

(GT'Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 
0[^^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  tiie  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

17"  Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

^7*  If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send^  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 
17" A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  **It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair ;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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Condensed  List  of  Packets  and  Booklets 

Thus  far  Published 

Roman  Alphabet  Packet — 50  sheets,  on  strong  brown  paper  30c 

Nature  Prawings — 10  sheets,  black  and  white,  and  colored           .         .  65c 

Decorative  Initials — 12  sheets,  6  different  (2  of  each) ....  50o 

Monastic  Alphabet  Packet — 50  sheets,  on  strong  brown  paper  30c 

Neutral  Scale,  each  6c.  on  strong  white  cardboard                              Dozen,  50o 

Blackboard  Drawing,  Textbook  of  20  illustrations  on  32  pages  25o 

City  of  Refuge,  by  H.  T.  Bailey 35c 

Special  edition,  (Autograph) 50c 

Japanese  Birds  and  Animals — 10  sheets,  on  Japanese  paper,  1 1x14  inches  75c 

Japanese  Designs — 12  sheets  on  Japanese  rice  paper  ....  50c 

Matsumoto  Prints,  6  sheets,  all  different  designs         ....  60c 

Bird  Outlines — 50  sheets,  12  different  birds,  with  color  chart  and  directions  75c 

Thanksgiving  Packet 25c 

Christmas  Packet   ..........  25c 

Pencil  Sketches  from  Nature 50c 

Appearance  Test  Cards,  10c.  each Doz.  75c 

Copper  Work,  Rose $1.60 

Standard  Roman  Text  (new)                    30c 

Old  English  Text  (new) 30c 

Decorative  Place  Cards                    Per  set,  25c 

For  detailed  and  illustrated  description,  see  advertising  pages  of  this  issue 

THE    DAVIS    PRESS,      WORCESTER,    MASS. 


BLACKBOARD  DRAWING 

By  Frederick  Whitney 
state  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mats. 

A  32-page  pamphlet  containing  20 
plates  reproducing  the  blackboard 
drawings  of  Mr.  Whitney,  with 
complete  explanatory  text  for  use 
in  teaching.    Price,  26  ceitt.  (Mstpall 

The  Davis  Press,  Woreister 
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Mr.  Matthew  Webb,  Director  of  The  Ciystal  Palace 
School  of  Arty  London,  will  have  an  illustrated  article 
in  the  April  number  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 


MAT  BASKETS 
will  be  described  and  illustrated  by  Ifiss  Arianna  Kelley, 
Supervisor    of    Drawing,    Bristol,    Connecticut, — a   May 
Basket  suitable  for  each  grade  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools. 


ALDERS,  POPLARS  AIO)  WILLOWS 
An  illustrated  article  by  Professor  C.  M.  Weed,  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Lowell,   Massachusetts,  wiU  be 
helpful  in  the  correlation   of  drawing   and  nature  study. 


TREES 
For  Arbor  Day  Papers  wiU  be  drawn  by  the  Editor. 
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JAPANESE  NATURE  STENCILS 

THE  other  day  the  manager  of  one  of  Boston's  leading 
Japanese  shops  called  my  attention  to  some  interesting 
stencils  that  have  practicable  applications  in  school  work.  These 
stencils  seem  to  be  made  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  young  Japanese  children,  as  the  print  on  the  box  cover 
shows  two  such  youngsters  absorbed  in  their  use  and  inci- 
dentally acquiring  that  manual  skill  for  which  the  nation  is 
famous.* 

The  stencils  are  punched  in  thick  brown  paper,  apparently 
taken  from  old  native  books,  as  one  side  is  covered  with  characters 


\ 


w 


I 


I 


which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stencilling.    The  designs 
represent  mammals,  fishes,  and  plants  and  are  very  effective 
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and  interesting  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  repro- 
ductions. With  each  box  there  are  sheets  of  plain  paper,  a  stick 
of  India  ink  with  a  grinding  stone  for  it,  and  a  thick  brush  for 
making  the  pictures. 

My  first  thought  of  a  use  for  these  stencils  was  in  connec- 
tion with  cover  designs  for  pupils'  nature  booklets.     Our  normal 


school  pupils  make  many  of* these  booklets  and  the  making  of 
cover  designs  often  consumes  more  time  than  I  like  to  spare 
from  the  subject  matter.  Here  it  seemed  was  an  effective  way 
to  save  time  and  yet  get  attractive  results,  and  we  are  now 
using  these  stencils  for  the  covers  of  some  of  the  booklets  to 
great  advantage.  When  India  ink  is  used  on  gray  covers  the 
effect  is  excellent,  and  I  am  planning  various  color  combinations 
that  should  also  prove  attractive.  Such  a  use  of  the  stencils 
is  practicable  in  any  grade;  the  youngest  pupils  can  use  them 
and  the  older  pupils  will  find  them  of  fascinating  interest. 
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Another  use  that  seemed  feasible  was  that  of  makmg  solar 
prints  on  Van  Dyke  solar  paper,  these  prints  to  be  used  by  pasting 


on  the  covers  of  booklets  or  to  illustrate  such  booklets.  These 
prints  proved  very  easy  to  make^and  very  effective  as  illustra- 
tions.    The  accompanying  pictures  are  from  such  prints. 
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In  the  lower  grades  these  stencils  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage by  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  illustrate  various  nature  stories. 
The  classic  tales  of  the  cat  and  the  mouse  would  find  a  fitting 
picture  in  one  here  reproduced,  and  the  various  rabbit  stories 
could  be  illustrated  by  another.  The  stencils  are  large  enough 
to  make  pictures  for  class  use  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  simple  mass  treatment  to  get  the  action  is  just  what  appeals 
to  young  children. 

There  is  apparently  a  great  variety  of  these  stencils  avail- 
able in  Japan.  It  is  desirable  that  more  of  them  should  appear 
on  sale  here. 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

State  Normal  School 
Lowell,  ifaasachuoetta 
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IT  is  always  an  inspiration  to  me  to  visit  a  school  building 
early  in  the  morning,  for  then  I  often  have  a  chance  to  attend 
an  informal  meeting  held  by  the  teachers  before  the  beginning 
of  the  morning  session  where  subjects  pertaining  to  life  and 
not  to  the  schoolroom  are  imder  discussion. 

There  is  a  spontaneity  that  is  refreshing  with  outbursts 
of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  that  are  never  found  at  a  grade 
meeting  where  note-books  and  pencils  are  in  evidence.  Here 
questions  are  asked,  ideas  are  expressed,  and  suggestions  given, 
all  of  which  help  me  to  better  imderstand  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 
Not  long  ago  I  attended  one  of  these  morning  parties  and 


listened  while  a  primary  teacher  was  giving  an  account  of  her 
experiences  when  visiting  schools  in  a  progressive  city  not  far 
away.  ^^The  free-hand  paper  cutting  was  wonderful,  and  made 
a  great  display  on  the  screen,"  she  remarked,  ''but  when  I  looked 
the  work  over  I  f oimd  it  was  done  by  three  or  four  of  the  imusually 
bright  children  of  the  class.    Whenever  I  give  a  lesson  in  free- 
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hand  paper  cutting  this  is  my  experience,  two  or  three  children 
will  get  good  results  while  the  others  get  almost  nothing  and 
are  soon  discouraged  and  will  not  try." 

This  remark  gave  me  food  for  thought  and  I  determined 
to  present  a  paper  cutting  lesson  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire 
class  would  have  good  results,  for  it  is  very  discouraging  for 
the  children  to  exert  themselves  and  find  they  have  absolutely 


plate:  IE 

nothing  to  show  for  their  endeavors.  It  seems  rather  unjust, 
too,  to  show  again  and  again  upon  the  screen  the  results  of 
some  genius  while  the  other  earnest  little  workers  are  never 
recognized. 

I  chose  as  a  subject  for  a  third  grade  lesson,  ''The  House 
That  Jack  Built"  and  began  by  showing  the  children  a  house 
that  I  had  cut  with  chimney,  doors,  windows  and  blinds.  Then 
I  slowly  drew  a  house  on  the  board  pointing  out  certain  features 
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BARBER 


and  questioning  the  children  concerning  the  height  as  compared 
with  the  width,  the  size  of  doors,  windows,  etc.  (Plate  I.)  (A 
toy  card-board  house  would  be  valuable  in  this  work.) 

The  children  then  very  lightly  sketched  the  house  on  arith- 
metic paper,  striving  to  represent  the  correct  proportions  and 
to  make  the  doors  and  windows  straight.  When  these  were 
finished  and  cut  out  the  children  were  over-joyed  with  their  success. 


PLATE  m 

for  nearly  every  child  had  a  satisfactory  house  and  was  eager 
to  try  the  next  object  which  was  Jack,  the  builder  of  the  house. 
Before  taking  this  up  I  drew  upon  the  board  simple  proportions 
of  the  human  figure,  pointing  out  the  relations  of  the  parts;  head, 
body,  legs,  arms,  hands,  and  feet.  Then  together  we  tried  two 
or  three  figures  in  outline  and  in  mass.  (Plate  n.)  The  children 
chose  the  most  satisfactory  form  and  carefully  cut  it  out. 
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In  many  of  the  grades  the  teachers  undertook  to  give  the 
cutting  lesson  of  the  dogs  and  cats  after  I  had  either  made  simple 
sketches  on  the  board  or  upon  paper  for  their  use.  (Plate  IV.) 
Some  of  the  braver  ones  told  me  they  attempted  to  draw  before 
the  class  as  I  had  done  pointing  out  the  proportion  and  the  rela- 


plate:  ff 

tion  of  the  parts  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  animals, 
and  were  surprised  at  their  progress. 

The  milk  maids,  cows,  rats,  and  bags  of  malt  were  worked 
out  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  objects.      (Plates  m  and  V.) 

Lessons  presented  in  this  way  encouraged  the  children  as 
well  as  the  teachers  and  stimulated  them  to  greater  efforts. 

Recently  a  teacher  of  experience  said  to  me  regarding  draw- 
ing in  the  primary  grades,  ''It  is  as  necessary  to  guide  and  direct 
a  child  in  his  drawing  as  in  his  reading  or  writing.  If  you  leave 
him  to  draw  objects  without  pointing  out  certain  features  he 
will  progress  slowly;  unless  restricted,  a  child  will  do  thoughtless 
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Greek  Fragment.  Athens. 


This  same  curve  reappears  in  some  of  the  Greek  vases 
shown  in  plate  VII,  and  in  the  Pompeian  bronzes,  plate  Vm. 
The  room  devoted  to  the  ^'little  bronzes"  in  the  Naples  Museum 
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contains  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  classic  art  as  shown 
in  articles  for  domestic  use,  of  which  these  candelabra  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculanseum,  plate  IX,  are  examples.  They 
exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  straight  line  and  the  springing  curve. 
Notice  how  the  same  curve  gives  vigor  to  the  movement 
in  the  acanthus  foliage  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sculptured  colunm 


Romanesque  Ornament,  Church  of  San  Antmo,   Siena. 

from  Rome,  plate  X.  Here  is  acanthus  foliage  at  its  best.  This 
fragment  is  now  in  the  cathedral  at  Siena.  This  acanthus  was 
transformed  by  every  nation  through  whose  hands  it  passed, 
but  the  curves  controlling  it  remained  the  same,  as  this  piece 
of  Romanesque  work  from  the  church  of  San  Antino,  near  Siena, 
plate  XI,  gives  evidence. 

In  plate  XII,  we  see  the  curve  again  in  the  famous  gargoyles  of 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  Gothic  building  in  its  entire 
development  owes  its  strength  and  power  to  this  springing  curve. 
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Notice  the  evidences  of  this  in  plate  Xm,  the  interior  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  orientals  know  the  power  of  this  same  curve. 
See  it  in  this  breaking  wave,  figure  XIV,  and  in  the  lines  of  this 
Japanese  landscape,  by  Hiroshigi,  figure  XV. 


Landscape  by  Hiroshigi. 

While  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  very  yotmg  children 
will  at  first  appreciate  these  outlines,  frequent  reference  to  them 
will  have  its  effect,  and  the  results  will  be  seen  in  the  drawing 
of  plant  forms,  in  modeling,  and  in  other  simple  handwork. 
The  illustrations  are  full  of  suggestions  for  modeling,  carving, 
stenciling,  block-printing,  metal  working,  and  wood-tximing. 

ALICE  B.  MUZZEY 
The  Horton  Studioi,  Buffalo,  N«w  York 
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MARCH 

March  blew  a  blast  from  a  northern  horn, 
As  over  the  hills  he  rushed  at  mom; 
He  roused  the  trees  with  his  powerful  breath, 
And  shouted  "Life"  to  the  sleep  of  death. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  buried  rill, 
And  marveled  that  her  voice  was  still; 
He  shouted  **Sing,"  and  the  gates  flew  wide. 
And  the  singing  rill  cheered  the  countryside. 

He  wrecked  Jack  Frost's  quaint  filagree; 
He  whistled  the  birds  from  the  southern  sea; 
And  with  wind  and  sun  and  tapping  rain. 
He  awakened  the  world  to  its  work  again. 

Minnie  E.  Hays 

*The  illustration  in  a  drawing  by  Helen  Hanka.  10  year?  old.  Wauhau,  Wi^HonMu. 
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APRIL 

THE  return  of  the  tide  of  life,  so  charmingly  described  by 
Lowell  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  cannot  be  ignored 
in  April,  when 

Whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay. 

Something  of  that  prophetic  stir  in  nature,  something  of 
the  new  music  in  the  air,  of  the  new  beauty  pushing  forth  from 
sod  and  twig,  should  be  fotmd  in  the  schoolroom.  The  school 
work  should  blossom  with  color  and  ornament. 

KINDERGARTEN 

The  little  flowers  came  through  the  ground, 

At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time ; 
They  raised  their  heads  and  looked  around. 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
And  every  pretty  bud  did  say. 
Good  people,  bless  this  holy  day. 
For  Christ  is  risen  the  angels  say, 

At  happy  Easter  time. 

This  is  the  waking-up  time  with  all  Nature.  Need  we  wonder  that  the 
ever  restless  children  are  more  restless.  Are  we  inclined  to  fret  at  the  appear- 
ance of  this  annual  Spring-fever,  then  let  us  sing  with  Bliss  Carmen— 

"Make  me  over.  Mother  AprU, 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stir!" 

If  necessary  let  us  sing  it  again  and  again  until  we  can  sing  with  honest 
fervor — 

*'Make  me  anything  but  neuter 
When  the  sap  begins  to  stir!" 

April  is  such  a  busy  month!  She  uses  to  advantage  every  device  at  her 
command.  The  brooks  come  rollicking  through  the  meadows  with  a  merry 
sound.      The  robins  and  bluebirds  call  from  the  tree-tops  and  we  must  lend 
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OUTLINES  APRIL 

our  ears  to  *Hhe  tiny  piping  frogs  that  wet  their  whistles  in  the  lowlands.'* 
"The  butterflies  too,"  says  Gibson,  "are  now  fiequenting  the  tender  foliage  of 
the  willow  by  the  brook." 

April  softens  the  ground  with  her  showers;  encourages  sprouting  life  with 
the  warmth  of  her  sunshine  and  coaxes  with  her  alternate  tears  and  smiles 
the  snow-drop,  the  crocus  and  the  daffodil  into  blossoming. 

The  real  Easter  thought  has  undoubtedly  dawned  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.  The  significance  of  the  resurrection  may  be  impressed  in  a  most 
beautiful  way  if  the  teacher  has  had  forethought  in  preparing  for  the  season. 
The  bulbs  should  be  ready  to  blossom  and  the  chrysalis  to  tell  its  story. 

The  season  offers  ample  opportunity  for  interesting  and 
pleasing  work  with  pencil  and  brush. 

For  suggestions  for  Easter  see  Plate  I. 

Chickens:  Shell  cut  from  white  paper,  chicken  from  yellow  paper, 
mount  gray. 

Rabbits:  White  crayon  was  used  for  filling  in  the  brown  outline  of  the 
rabbit  which  was  traced  on  gray  paper.  The  silhouette  was  cut  from  a  plain 
piece  of  white  paper,  ears  and  eyes  tinted  pink,  and  grass  made  green  by  the 
children.  The  ends  of  the  ground  should  be  pasted  together  to  make  the  rabbit 
stand. 

Butterfly:  Blue  crayon  used  for  the  wings,  brown  for  the  body.  The 
background  was  covered  with  blue  crayon  before  the  card  was  mounted. 

Crocus:  Painted  from  the  object.  B'ossom  violet,  leaves  green,  back- 
ground green. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  WORK 
For  the  younger  children. 

On  Plate  n,  the  first  illustration  is  an  arrangement  of  crocuses  which 
was  outlined  for  the  children  to  fill  in  with  colored  pencils.  The  drawing  is 
mounted  on  a  background  of  violet,  a  plain  wash  of  liquid  color  done  by  the 
children. 

The  second  illustration,  Plate  II,  shows  painting  within  an  outline. 
The  paper  crocuses  were  coiored  and  mounted  by  the  children ;  the  background 
on  which  the  sheet  is  pasted  has  a  wash  of  liquid  color;  the  grass  was  done 
with  waxed  crayon. 
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OUTLIHES 


Simplified  outlines  of    butterflies,    birds,   and  fishes    are  also  good  for 
coloring. 

Designing  with  colored  pencils  on  dotted  paper,  see  VIII. 

For  the  older  children. 
Designing  with  colored  pencils  on  dotted  paper,  XI  and  XII. 
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On  Plate  in  are  examples  of  paintiiig 
from  the  object,  the  Easter  lily  and  tbt 
snow-drop. 

Plate  IV  gives  suggestions  for  outline 
sewing. 

Suitable  subjects  for  clay  work  this 
month  are  eggs,  fish,  a  hen  on  a  box-nest. 

Fr5bel's  birthday^  April  21st, 
should  be  celebrated  with  appro- 
priate exercises. 

Plates  V  and  VI  offer  suggestions  for 
work  by  younger  and  older  children.  The 
German  Aag  made  from  paper  is  easier 
when  made  like  i,  but  more  pictmeaque 
when  made  like  2.  Colors  black,  white, 
and  red.  Portraits  of  Frttbel  may  be  used 
in  various  ways,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  children:  mounted,  mounted  witii  a 
frame,  mounted  with  a  drawing  of  the 
flag,  mounted  with  a  drawing  of  a  daisy. 

*<Lovingly  he  planned  for  children 
Happy  work  and  merry  play; 
And  our  hearts  are  glad  and  grateful 
As  we  sing  of  him  to-day.** 

A.  W.  D. 

PRIMARY 

While  the  work  of  April,  May,  and  June  will  have  to  do 
primarily  with  decorative  design,  in  these  first  grades  no  formal 
course  in  design  is  advisable.  The  work  should  follow  the  calen- 
dar, and  center  about  Easter,  and  Arbor  Day,  and  Patriots'  Day 
in  April;  May  Day  and  Memorial  Day  in  May,  and  Promotion 
Day  in  Jtme.  The  design  should  be  incidental  to  the  other 
work. 
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FIRST  YEAR.    Make  illustrations  of  The  Coming  of  Spring. 

On  Plate  A,  the  first  illustration  shows  how  a  child  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board thinks  about  the  coming  of  Spring.  This  drawing  is  by  Alice  Curran, 
of  Islip,  Long  Island.  A  little  lady  of  eight  years,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
knows  what  it  means  when  the  wild  geese  begin  to  fly*northward.  The  second 
drawing   is  by  a  little  girl  in  a  primary   school    in    Wausau,  Wisconsin, 


Consuelo  Jawort.  That  shows  how  spring  makes  itself  felt  in  that  region. 
The  first  drawing  on  Plate  B  gives  the  sure  sign  of  spring  in  West  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.      It  is  by  Lawrence  Jepson. 

SECOND  YEAR.    Make  illustrations  appropriate  to  ApriL 

The  first  drawing  on  Plate  B,  already  referred  to,  is  of  course  appropriate 
to  April;  so  also  are  the  second  and  third.  The  picture  of  the  birds  arriving 
in  the  rain  is  by  Louise  Koelech,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  that  of  the  little  girl 
going  to  school  in  the  rain  is  by  Clara  Kleven,  Seattle,  Wash.  The  secret 
of  securing  good  work  both  in  this  and  in  the  previous  grade  is  Definiteness. 
Be  sure  that  the  pupils  have  a  clear  image  of  what  they  propose  to  draw. 
Have  the  results  criticised  by  the  children.  Repeat  the  drawing  in  the  light 
of  the  criticism. 

THIRD  YEAR  (U).    Make  drawings  to  show  What  April 
Brings. 
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The  aim  is  to  focus  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
more  sharply  on  objects.  The  subject  may  be 
interpreted  rather  vaguely,  so  far  as  individual 
objects  are  concerned,  as  in  the  first  drawing 
on  Plate  C,  Arbor  Day,  by  Frank  Miller, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  but  the  girl  with  the  hoop,  on 
the  same  plate,  by  Marion  Lane,  Blue  Island, 
ni.,  is  better.  The  boy  with  the  top,  Plate  D, 
by  George  Gendron,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  the 
girl  skipping  rope,  by  Mary  Hughes,  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  and  the  hen  and  chickens,  by  Gertrude 
Gliesch,  W.  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  are  good  examples 
of  the  kind  of  work  to  aim  at.  (The  catkins 
of  the  birch,  alder,  pussy  willow,  etc.,  are  also 
good  subjects.)  Such  drawing  involves  close 
observation,  and  no  little  skill.  Such  work 
cannot  be  secured  the  first  time  tr]ring.  Draw, 
criticise,  draw  again;  criticise,  discuss,  draw 
again;  and  the  same  repeated,  is  the  only 
road  to  good  average  results. 

([^^  In  all  the  work  of  these  three  grades 
use  whatever  mediums  of  expression  will  best 
serve.  Among  the  mediums  used  in  the  illus- 
trations reproduced  are  pencil,  colored  crayons, 
ink,  washes  of  color,  charcoal,  and  combina- 
tions  of  two  or  more  of  these. 


kW^ 


GRAMMAR 

In  these  grades  two  lines  of  work 
should  be  carried  on  during  April,  May, 
and  June,  resulting  at  last  in  one  care- 
fully thought  out  and  beautiful  decora^ 
tive  design.  One  line  should  be  draw- 
^^  ^  ing  based  on  the  study  of  nature;  the 
other  should  be  design  based  on  the 
study  of  ornament.     In  grades  IV,  V, 
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and  VI,  the  nature  work  should  be 
dominant;  in  grades  VII,  Vm,  and  IX, 
the  design  should  be  emphasized. 

FOURTH  YEAR,  i.  Review  color. 
Hake  a  special  study  of  Hues  of  Color. 

Pupils  in  this  grade  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  use  intelligently  such  terms  as  spectrum, 
standard  color,  tint,  shade,  hue.  (See  outline 
for  September  work  in  this  grade  published  in 
The  School  Arts  Book  for  June  1907,  and  also 
outline  for  October  work  published  in  Septem- 
ber 1907.)  Make  scales  of  hues  similar  to 
that  shown  at  4  (Plate  2618). 

2.    Make  a   color  study  of  some 
plant  exhibiting  hues  of  a  color. 

Select  for  example  the  cowslip  (marsh 
marigold)  and  have  the  pupils  see  the  series  of 
hues  running  from  yellow  (sepals  inside)  to 
green-yellow  (sepals  outside)  through  yellow- 
green  (stems),  to  green  (leaves);  but  have 
them  see  also  that  the  **green"  is  not  standard 
green  because  having  some  yellow  in  it,  and 
that  the  **yellow"  is  not  standard  yellow  because 
having  traces  of  green  in  it.  Make  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  specimen  and  color  it  as  truth- 
fully as  possible.  Upon  the  same  sheet  make 
a  diagram  of  five  rectangles  and  color  it  to 
form  an  analogous  scale  suggested  by  the 
plant.  Make  the  first  rectangle  flower  color, 
the  second,  bud  color,  the  third,  stem  color, 
the  fourth,  under-leaf  color,  the  fifth,  upper- 
leaf  color.  The  illustration  at  D2  shows 
a  sheet  by  Marion  Champlin,  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  with  what  is  required  and  a  bit  of 
design  and   the  bumblebee   thrown   in.     The 
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plant  Marion  studied  is  the  yellow  star  grass  (hypozis  erecta).  The  dandelion, 
the  yellow  daffy,  the  buttercup  and  several  other  yellow-flowered  plants 
are  quite  as  good  a  subject  for  study  as  the  cowslip. 

FIFTH  YEAR.     (U).     i.      Review  color.      Make  a  special 
study  of  complementary  colors. 


T) 


W 


Make  clear  the  meaning  of  complementary  colors  using  such  a  diagram 
as  that  shown  at  5  (Plate  2618).  Show  that  there  are  many  pairs  of  comple- 
mentary hues,  that  the  complementary  standards  are  but  types,  central  types  of 
complementary  colors;  that  complementary  hues  are  much  more  common  both 
in  nature  and  in  art.  Make  a  color  circle  like  that  shown  at  5  with  comple- 
mentary colors  opposite. 

2.     Make  a  color  study  of  some  plant  exhibiting  comple- 
mentary hues  of  color. 

Select  some  flower,  for  example  the  violet,  and  study  its  coloring.  See 
that  while  the  tones  of  foliage  and  flowers  are  not  exactly  complementary, 
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they  suggest  complements.  Make  a  care- 
ful drawing  of  the  specimen  and  color 
it  as  truthfully  as  possible.  Upon  the 
same  sheet  make  a  diagram  similar  to 
that  shown  at  £  and  place  three  hues 
of  green  found  in  the  foliage  in  the  lower 
oblongs  and  three  other  colors  found  in 
the  flowers  in  the  upper  oblong.  See 
that  the  larger  oblongs  contain  in  each 
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case  the  hues  which  appear  most  prom- 
inently in  the  plant. 

The  illustration  at  F  is  the  drawing 
of  the  Blue-eyed  Grass  (Sisyrinchium 
Bermudiana)  by  Lodia  Derosier,  Grade 
VI,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  The  original  was 
drawn  with  the  brush  direct,  but  the 
drawing  required  may  be  drawn  in  pencil 
and  colored.  A  thoughtful  drawing  true 
to  the  facts  is  the  thing  desired.  The 
drawing  and  the  diagram  should  be  welL 
balanced  on  the  sheet. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  i.  Review 
color.  Make  a  special  study  of 
monochromatic  coloring. 
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Make  first  a  neutral  scale  of  five  tones,  white,  black,  middle  yalue,  light, 
and  dark,  in  the  order  which  these  words  indicate  (see  figure  6,  Plate  2618). 
In  a  corresponding  series  of  circles  make  a  scale  having  white  in  the  upper 
circle  and  some  strong  color  in  the  lower  circle.  In  the  central  circle  place 
a  tone  half  way  between  white  and  the  strong  color  in  value.  Place  tints  in 
the  other  circles  to  complete  an  ordinary  scale.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
color  in  the  lower  circle  in  this  scale  should  be  a  standard  color,  in  fact  some 
hue  of  color  is  preferable.  The  aim  of  the  exercise  is  to  give  pupils  training 
in  striking  a  middle  tone  between  two  others  in  an  orderly  scale. 

*     2.    Make    a  color  study   of  some  plant  exhibiting  mono- 
chromatic coloring. 

Perhaps  a  strictly  monochromatic  scale  cannot  be  found,  but  any  plant 
with  white  or  green  flowers  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  white  trillium 
such  as  that  in  illustration  G,  drawn  by  K.  A.,  VI  Grade,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
a  good  subject.  Make  a  careful  drawing  of  the  plant  and  upon  the  same 
sheet  a  scale  showing  approximately  the  amount  of  each  color,  in  an  orderly 
scale  of  tones. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  (U).  Select  some  subject  for  decorative 
design  involving  the  squared  pattern;  and  begin  the  study  of 
Rh]rthm  of  Measure. 

The  subject  selected  for  this  Outline  is  a  Place  Cloth,  to  be  worked  in 
cross  stitch. 

By  means  of  such  sketches  on  the  blackboard  as  those  shown  at  H  teach 
Rhythm  of  Measure— The  ordered  variation  of  measures  in  the  parts  pf  any- 
thing—"Ordered"  variation:  "The  important  fact  is  that  order  is  the  result 
of  method."*  The  Greek  fret  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  pure  rhythm 
of  measure.  A  square  of  a  certain  size  is  the  measure  of  every  part,  not  only 
of  the  "pattern"  but  in  many  cases  of  the  spaces  also.  The  order  of  variation 
in  such  bits  of  ornament  is  easily  recognizable;  the  method  can  be  followed. 

I.  Make  a  careful  copy  of  a  fret,  using  squared  paper.  Square  the  paper 
first,  if  necessary,  ruling  lines  both  ways  (perpendicular)  from  one-eighth  to 
one-quarter  inch  apart,  according  to  desire.  For  illustrations  see  Miss  Muzzey's 
Studies  in  Line,  The  School  Arts  Book,  December,  1907. 


♦The  Genesis  of  Art  Form,  by  George  Lansing  Rnymond.  Chapter  III.     A  valuable 
book  if  one  really  cares  to  think  seriously  about  any  form  of  art. 
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2.  Make  sketches  of  budding  twigs,  with  special  reference  to  rhythm 
o.f  measure  as  exemplified  in  the  lengths  of  parts,  relative  sizes  of  buds,  bud 
scales,  etc.  The  first  illustration  on  Plate  K,  by  William  Sessions,  Grade  Vn, 
Hampden,  Mass.,  shows  the  best  sort  of  subject 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.  Select  some  subject  for  decorative  design 
involving  the  use  of  the  stencil;  and  begin  the  study  of  Rhjrthm 
of  Movement. 

The  subject  selected  for  this  Outline  is  a  Porch  Pillow,  to  be  worked  in 
stencil. 

By  means  of  such  sketches  on  the  blackboard  as  those  shown  at  I  teach 
Rhythm  of  Line,  or  perhaps  better  Rhyme.  As  Rhjrthm  is  a  repetition  of  stress 
or  accent  or  duration  with  a  certain  variation,  so  Rhyme  is  the  repetition  of 
a  character,  form,  or  movement  with  a  certain  variation.  Straight  horizontal 
lines  rhyme  with  other  straight  horizontal  lines,  curves  rhyme  with  curves 
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when  parallel  or  nearly  so.    Study  Plate  I  for  suggestiona.    Other  illostrm- 
tions  will  immediately  occur  to  the  thoughtful. 

1.  Make  a  careful  copy  of  a  fret  or  other  ornament,  such  for  example, 
as  those  given  by  Miss  Muzzey  in  the  last  December  number  of  The  School  Arts 
Book.  Notice  particularly  the  rhyming  sets  of  lines  (two  sets,  three  sets  or 
four  sets — never  more)  in  such  forms  as  those  of  the  inlaid  wood,  p.  306. 

2.  Make  sketches  from  the  bursting  buds,  especially  large  ones  like  the 
horse  chestnut  buds,  at  different  stages  of  their  development,  with  q>ecUl 
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reference  to  Rhythm  of  Line,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  *'Rhyming 
Sequence"  to  be  observed  in  the  unfolding  parts.  The  second  illustration, 
Plate  K,  from  a  drawing  by  Elizabeth  Woodward,  Grade  Vn,  Dover,  Mass., 
shows  a  good  type  of  drawing,  the  earliest  in  a  series  showing  progress  of  growth. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Select  some  subject  for  decorative  design 
involving  printed  or  painted  ornament;  and  begin  the  study  of 
Interrelation  of  Line. 

The  subject  selected  for  this  Outline  is  a  Promotion  Day  Program,  to  be 
drawn  in  ink  and  printed  in  two  colors. 

By  means  of  blackboard  sketches  such  as  suggested  on  Plate  J,  and  as 
many  other  illustrations  as  can  be  gathered  by  the  children  and  teacher  work- 
ing together,  teach  Interrelation  of  line,  or  Rhythm  of  Movement.    ^Joint 
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action  or  moTement"  among  the  parts  of  a  whole.  Show  how  the  eye  follow- 
ing the  principal  line  of  one  part  is  gracefully  introduced  to  the  next  part, 
and  carried  on  without  a  jolt  thence  to  still  other  parts  of  the  design.  Show 
how,  in  the  best  designs  even  the  smallest  parts  are  linked  in  with  other  parts 
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to  form  continuous  "paths"  or  lines  through  the  design,  or  masses  of  certain 
shapes.    Study  Plate  J  for  suggestion. 

1.  Make  a  careful  copy  of  some  good  design  illustrating  to  an  unusual 
degree,  interrelation  of  line,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Lotus  Border  in  Miss 
Muzzey*s  article,  "Studies  in  Line." 

2.  Make  sketches  from  the  spring  growths,  especially  those  in  which 
interrelations  of  line  are  evident.  The  third  illustration  on  Plate  K,  the  violet 
by  Ruth  Eaton,  Grade  Vn,  Bellows  FaUs,  Vt.,  is  a  good  example  of  the  sort 
of  drawing  desired—a  drawing  in  which  aU  the  parts  "hold  together"  to  form 
a  pleasing  whole,  where  aU  the  parts  fall  gracefully  into  place  within  the  mass 
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of  the  whole.  The  fern  shoots  by  Rena  St.  Croix,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  the 
marsh  marigolds  by  Effie  Sandelin,  Calumet,  Michigan,  are  also  good  examples 
of  wen  massed  details.  H.  T.  B. 

HIGH 

FREE  HAin) 

I.    Historic  Art-Book  or  Leaves  on  Roman  Architecture 
and  ornament. 

In  dealing  with  the  last  of  the  so-called  classic  schools  of  art,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  buildings;  the  use 
of  borrowed  decorative  features;  and  the  development  of  variety  in  kinds  of 
buildings  brought  about  by  the  practical  application  of  constructive  and 
artistic  knowledge. 

Follow  the  general  plan  given  in  the  other  outlines  on  this  subject  of 
Historic  Art.  The  rendering  of  the  written  account  may  be  varied  by  having 
it  take  the  form  of  a  letter  written  from  Rome.  The  following  outline  of 
points  to  be  covered  may  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  subject. 


1 .  The  People—Character  compared  with  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 

2.  Character  of  their  Art. 
(i.)    Prolific. 
(2.)    Practical. 

3.  The  Greek  Influence. 
(i.)    Use  of  the  3  orders. 
(2.)    Use  of  the  pediment. 

4.  Development  in  use  of  Column, 
(i.)    As  a  support. 
(2.)    As  an  ornament. 

(a.)    The  engaged  column. 
(b.)    The  pilaster. 

5.  The  Etruscan  Influence. 

(a.)    The  Arch  (barrel  vault). 

6.  Development  of  the  Arch. 
(i.)    The  groined  Arch. 
(2.)    The  dome. 

7.  Ornament. 
( I .)    Borrowed  types. 
(2.)    Development  of  the  acanthus. 
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(3.)    Ornate. 

(4.)    Structural  superiority. 

(3*)    Use  of  ornament. 


(c.)     The  monolith. 
(d.)    The  storied  arcade. 
(3.)    The  composite  capital. 


(3.)     The  Apse. 


(3.)     The  foliated  scroll  and  rosette. 
(4.)     Use  of  genii  and  grotesques. 
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8.    Monuments  in  Rome. 

(i.)    The  Pantheon.  /   v    a                  1  Exterior 

(a.)    It8  history  and  use.  ^^'^   Appearance  j  ^^^^^ 

(b.)    Its  plan.  (d.)    Its  constructive  features. 
(2.)    Principal  buildings  of  the  Ronum  Forum. 

(a.)    The  arches.  (c.)    The  Bacillicas. 

(b.)    The  tcipiples.  (d.)    The  Palaces. 
(3.)    The  Colosseum. 

(a.)    Its  history  and  use.  (c.)    Its  appearance. 

(b.)    Its  plan. 
(4.)    The  Baths  of  Caracella. 

(a.)    Their  history  and  use.  .    (b.)    Their  plan. 

II.  Draw  six  illustrations  of  Roman  Art  to  illustrate  text  written. 

1.  The  Acanthus  from  cast  in  pencil  outline. 

2.  Tracing  or  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon. 

3.  Tracing  or  copy  of  a  scroll  showing  application  of  the  Acanthus   unit. 

4.  Tracing  or  copy  of  a  rosette. 

5.  Tracing  of  a  barrel  vault. 

6.  Tracing  of  a  groined  vault. 

It  is  important  to  supplement  these  illustrations  with  pictures,  (prints 
or  photographs),  of  some  of  the  famous  buildings.  We  take  orders  for  Perry 
Pictures  and  then  sell  them  to  the  pupils. 

ni.  Copy  Text  and  insert  Illustrations. 
IV.  Print  Cover  or  Title  Page. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  time  to  ornament  this  cover  or  title  page,  although 
our  pupils  have  done  so  as  outside,  voluntary  work.  Their  enthusiasm  for 
these  historic  art  papers  never  seems  to  flag.  The  making  of  these  three  books 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Freshman  work  in  our  Wellesley  ffigh  School  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  interest  in  them  is  apparently  as  keen  with  the  mem- 
bers of  each  new  class  as  with  their  predecessors.  The  knowledge  of  historic 
art  thus  gained  forms  a  background  upon  which  more  definite  study  of  the 
aesthetic  character  of  art  and  the  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  beauty  in 
design  may  be  developed. 

In  the  visit  to  an  Art  Museum  which  follows  each  lecture,  more  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  qualities  of  beauty  shown  in  the  original  examples  of  the 
collections,  and  less  upon  their  historic  or  constructive  importance. 
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V.    Resume  object  drawing  in  pencil  from  groups  of  objects. 

Continued  practice  in  outline  pencil  drawing  has  been  given  in  drawing 
from  the  casts  during  the  work  on  Historic  Art.  Drill  along  this  line  may  be 
given  for  the  rest  of  the  month  in  drawing  from  groups  of  objects.  Tone 
drawing  in  pencil  may  be  added.  Before  beginning  work  in  pencil  shading, 
make  practice  sheets  of  four  or  five  tones  within  oblong  blocks.  Use  the 
pencil  sharpened  to  a  half  chisel  point,  and  try  for  even  definite  tones. 

Before  shading  the  object,  analyze  each  tone  and  have  it  definitely  placed. 

MECHANICAL 

1.  Plate  20.  Make  a  free-hand  drawing  of  some  simple 
tool,  piece  of  iron,  or  any  appropriate  machine  model  which 
has  no  screw. 

This  drawing  may  be  drawn  in  perspective  (which  is  the  better  way),  or, 
as  a  Working-drawing.  It  must  be  carefully  dimensioned,  and  all  details 
shown  clearly.  Each  pupil  should  have  his  own  model  to  draw  from,  and 
no  two  pupils  should  have  the  same  model.  Squared  "  plotting  paper"  may 
be  used  upon  which  to  make  the  sketch.  This  is  often  used  by  professional 
machine  designers.  The  lines  assist  somewhat  in  getting  the  proportions 
correct  and  in  spacing  points. 

2.  Plate  21.  Draw  with  tools  in  pencil  from  sketch  made 
for  Plate  20  without  using  the  model. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  pupil  will  have  to  refer  to  the  model  because  his 
drawing  will  not  be  exact  or  definite  enough,  but  this  should  only  be  allowed 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  correction  should  be  made  upon  the  sketch 
first.  With  each  drawing  made  in  this  way  the  pupil  improves,  and  realizes 
the  necessity  of  sufficient  data  from  which  to  work. 

3.  Plate  22.    Tracing  of  Plate  21  on  tracing  cloth  in  ink. 

A  tracing  in  ink  may  be  made  from  the  drawing  as  in  previous  drawings, 
or,  the  inking  may  be  done  directly  on  the  drawing. 

M.  B.  S. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  APRIL  WORK 

Spring  Plant  Drawing. 

Whitney,  Book,  March  1902,  April  1902;  Sargent,  Book,  May  1907;  and 
Outlines,  Book,  March  and  April  numbers,  each  year. 

Arrangement.'*' 

Brown,  Book,  May  1903 ;  Stimson,  The  Gate  Beautiful,  pp.  291-298,  etc. ; 
Raymond,  Proportion  and  Harmony  of  Line  and  Color;  Raymond,  Rhythm 
and  Harmony  in  Poetry  and  Music;  Raymond,  The  Genesis  of  Art-form; 
Muzzey,  Studies  in  Line,  Book,  December  1907. 

Adaptation. 

Bailey,  Book,  May  1907;  Council  Year-Book,  Haney,  The  Adaptation 
of  Pattern  to  Material,  1907;  Haney,  The  Use  of  Natural  Forms  in  Design, 
1906. 

Rosettes.  "*" 

Stimson,  The  Gate  Beautiful,  pp.  280-287. 

Florets.* 

Miss  Clough,  Book,  June  1906.  Any  type  catalogue;  any  book  on  His- 
toric Ornament.    Augsburg  Manual  HI,  pp.  137-147. 

Rhythm. 

Miss  A.  J.  Warner,  Book,  April  1902;  Daniels,  Book,  May  1904;  Miss 
Charlotte  Reed,  Book,  October  and  November  1907,  The  Rhythmic  Ruler. 

Squared  Units.* 

Miss  Perry,  Book,  December  1903;  Miss  Berry,  Book,  June  1904. 

Stencils.* 

Mrs.  Kettelle,  Book,  February  1902;  Mrs.  Sweeney,  Book,  June  1905; 
Ward,  Book,  June  1906. 

Wood-block  Printing. 

Marie  S.  Stillman,  Book,  June  1907. 

Interrelation  of  Units.* 

Bailey,  Book,  March  1906,  pp.  504-507;  Batchelder,  Principles  of  Design, 

pp.  53-67,  etc. 
Monograms. 

Bailey  and  Hall,  Book,  Febniary  1902 ;  Sperry,  Book,  November  1906. 

*See  Outlines,  School  ArU  Book  for  April,  May  and  June,  each  year.     Also  Prang 
Text  Books  section  "Design." 
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IN  the  spring  umbrellas  are  in  demand,  and,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  good  housewife,  tmibrella  stands  are  in  demand. 
Mr.  McKinney  tells  us  how  to  make  two  good  ones. 

UMBRELLA  STAND  (Square) 

In  this  umbrella  stand,  all  the  joints  are  mortise  and  tenon 
for  the  rails  and  butt  joint  for  the  bottom  or  pan  board.  The 
wood  may  be  oak  or  chestnut  finished  to  match  the  hall  color 
scheme. 

CONSTRUCTION 

In  this  umbrella  stand,  all  the  joints  are  mortise  and  tenor  for  the  rails 
and  butt  joint  for  the  bottom  or  pan  board. 

The  wood  may  be  oak  or  chestnut  finished  to  match  the  hall  color 
scheme. 

1.  Upper  rails: — ^3-4*' x  2  1-2" x  13  1-4*'  with  a  tenon  on  each  end  1-2' 
z  2  1-4''  z  s-S"  long.    This   gives   a   shoulder    1-8''   all   around.    Make  four. 

2.  Lower  rails: — 3-4*' x  3*^ x  13  1-4"  with  tenon  on  each  end  1-2'  x  2  3-4*^ 
X  5-8'  long.    Make  four. 

3.  Pan  board  y-S"  x  13  1-8''  x  13  i-S''.  Square  the  board  and  at  each 
comer  cut  out  a  block  s-S"  square  (see  detail  of  comer,  figure  2.)  That  will 
leave  just  12''  between  the  notches  or  the  length  of  the  rails  between  the  posts. 

4.  Cut  the  hole  for  the  pan — make  a  close  fit. 

5.  Posts: — Square  a  line  around  the  top  i-i"  from  top.  Bevel  from 
this  line  to  center  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

6.  i"  from  this  line  lay  out  a  mortise  1-2*  x  2  1-4"  x  $-%"  deep.  Two 
sides  only  for  top  rails. 

7.  2  5-8'  from  the  bottom,  lay  out  mortise  1-2*  x  2  3-4*  x  5-8*^  deep  on 
two  sides  only  and  directly  under  the  top  mortises. 

ERECTION 

1.  Assemble  the  joints  for  top  and  bottom  rails  at  the  same  time,  that 
is: — glue  in  the  tenons  for  top  and  lower  rail  in  one  post,  then  place  the  next 
post  on  the  free  tenons  (top  and  bottom  rails).  Continue  for  all  four  posts. 
Clamp  the  posts  until  the  glue  is  hard. 

2.  On  the  inside  of  the  lower  rails,  2"  from  the  top,  gauge  a  line.  Fit 
the  bottom  board  to  this  line. 
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Here  you  have  your  choice  of  three  methods. 

(a)  Use  round-head  screws  boring  through  the  rail. 

(b)  Nail  through  the  rail. 

(c)  Glue  and  put  cleats  on  the  lower  rail  under  the  bottom  board. 

UMBRELLA  STAND  (Circular) 

An  easily  constructed,  circular  umbrella  stand  consists  of  (i)  a  drip  pan 
such  as  any  of  you  can  buy  at  the  stores  for  a  nominal  sum.    An  enamel  pan 


Umbrella  Stands 

1. 3ouat»:  isomeric  jjtrlck . 
Z.Kound;  ortho^/naphit  jMek 

trim 


^Bb-t    *»»r^ 


StbeA.- 


is  better  than  tin.    It  will  not  rust.    It  should  be  between  6  and  7  1-2  inches 
in  diameter  and  not  over  2  1-2  inches  deep. 

(2)  Two  rings,  one  for  top  with  dimensions  as  shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure,  while  the  bottom  ring  has  a  hole  cut  to  fit  the  pan. 

(3)  Twelve  square  posts  and  (4)  six  square  blocks  for  feet. 

ERECTION 

Lay  out  the  top  ring  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  outer  edge  both  top 
and  bottom  may  be  beveled  (as  shown),  rounded,  or  grooved. 

Lay  off  12  equal  spaces  and  bore  for  a  3-8''  dowel  1-2^  deep  on  under  side. 
Follow  the  figure. 
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Next  lay  out  the  mark  for  the  center  hole,  7  1-3^  in  diameter. 

Note: — There  is  much  less  danger  of  splitting  the  ring  if  all  these  steps 
are  completed  before  the  center  is  cut  out. 

Now  the  ring  is  3^  wide,  not  counting  the  beveled  edge,  (2  1-4^  with 
bevel). 

The  bottom  ring  should  be  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  except  the 
holes  for  the  posts  (3-8^  come  on  the  top.  Select  the  prettier  grain.  Cut 
the  hole  so  your  dr^  pan  will  just  fit — ^rather  close  fit. 

Screw  on  the  feet  blocks,  spacing  them  evenly — 1-6^  the  circumference 
apart. 

Now  for  the  posts: 

Bore  a  3-8^  hole  3-4''  to  i''  deep  in  both  ends  of  the  posts.  In  these  glue 
the  dowels,  allowing  them  to  extend  1-3''. 

Next  glue  the  dowels  and  place  them  in  the  holes  in  the  bottom  ring. 

Note: — Before  placing  the  posts,  you  must  decide  upon  the  position, 
whether  the  flat  side  or  a  comer  is  to  face  the  outside. 

Then  glue  the  top  ring,  taking  care  that  the  rings  fit  squarely  on  the  posts. 
In  this  way,  your  stand  will  be  plumb.  » 

Many  prefer  to  make  the  rings  in  two  sections  crossing  the  grain  in  the 
two  parts.    That  is  a  common  method  in  patterns  where  strength  is  required. 

If  this  measure  is  employed,  I  like  to  screw  the  rings  to  the  posts  with 
2  1-2''  F.  H.  screws.    The  second  half  of  the  ring  will  cover  all  screws. 

Glue' and  screw  (from  the  under  side)  the  two  sections  of  both  rings, 
finishing  the  edges  last. 

C.  E.    McKINNEY,  Jr. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
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IN  Dorothy's  wardrobe  should  be  included  a  little  French 
dress.  This  is  made  with  a  long  waist  and  a  short  skirt, 
which  latter  is  little  more  than  a  wide  rufSie. 

The  waist  is  made  with  a  tucked  front  and  a  full  back;  the  front,  figure  i, 
measures  three  and  one-half  inches  from  the  middle  of  the  top  a  to  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  b.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  shoulder  c,  to  the  bottom  d, 
it  measures  four  and  one-fourth  inches.  Cut  the  under-arm  seam  e  to  f  two 
and  one-half  inches  long  and  the  shoulder  seam  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 

From  e  tg  e,  across  the  front  measures  five  and  three-fourths  inches; 
across  the  bottom  f  to  f ,  in  a  straight  line,  measures  seven  inches.  The  seven 
tiny  tucks,  made  yoke  depth,  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  figure  i. 

The  back,  figure  2,  should  be  cut  three  and  three-fourths  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  top  g,  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  h ;  from  the  shoulder  i, 
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to  the  bottom  k,  four  and  one-eighth  inches.  The  ihoulder  and  under-arm 
seams  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  front.  Across  the  back  1  to  1,  is  four  and 
three-quarters  inches;  across  the  bottom  in  a  straight  line,  from  m  to  m  is 
six  inches. 

The  sleeves,  figure  3,  measure  three  and  three-eighths  inches  from  the 
notch  n  to  the  bottom  o.  The  seam  p  to  r,  is  two  inches  k>ng.  Across  the 
top,  r  to  r,  in  a  straight  line,  measures  five  and  three-fourths  inches;  across 
the  bottom,  p  to  p  in  a  straight  line,  five  inches. 

The  skirt  is  simply  a  rectangle  two  and  five-eighths  by  eighteen  inches. 
Sew  the  skirt  up  with  a  French  seam;  hem  the  bottom  with  a  half-inch  hem. 

Cut  an  opening  two  and  one-half  inches  down  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
the  waist  and  finish  it  with  a  narrow  hem. 

The  sleeve,  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams  are  made  with  French  seams. 

Turn  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  and  the  neck  in  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  and  put  in  a  gathering  string.  Narrow  lace  at  the  neck  and  in  the  sleeves 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  dress. 

A  gathering  string  is  run  in  the  bottom  of  the  waist  and  in  the  top  of  the 
skirt;  fasten  them  the  necessary  size  for  your  doll,  sew  the  waist  and  skirt 
together  and  overcast  the  seam.  The  sleeves  are  sewed  in  as  described  in  the 
October  1907  article,  and  overcasted. 

Dorothy's  dress  is  made  of  white  batiste,  with  a  sash  of  soft  pink  ribbon. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
Wett  Ncwtoo,  MaMAchuMtts 
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THE  Outline  we  are  following  calls  for  the  drawing  of  animal, 
bird,  insect,  and  other  forms  of  Ufe  this  month.  At  first 
this  seems  contrary  to  our  habit  of  following  the  season;  the 
birds  have  not  returned,  the  butterflies  are  still  sleeping.  But 
could  we  study  them  directly  if  it  were  May?  No.  When  they 
re-appear  we  want  to  enjoy  them  in  the  open,  we  do  not  want 
to  cage  them  or  kill  them  for  purposes  of  study.  Our  enjoy- 
ment of  them  will  depend  largely  upon  our  preparation  for 
seeing  them. 

"Anointed  eyes,"  the  "armed  eyes  of  experts,"  knowing 
what  they  seek,  see  more  and  bring  deeper  pleasure  to  their 
masters.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  blustering  month  of 
March,  when  nature  begins  to  think  again  of  another  summer, 
we  begin  to  prepare  to  enjoy  with  greater  zest  every  manifesta- 
tion of  resurgent  Ufe  the  spring  will  offer. 

€L  Let  Life  be  the  key-note.  Life  that  swells  the  bud,  bursts  the  seed, 
shoots  grass  out  of  the  earth,  opens  flowers;  Life  that  trembles 
and  dances  in  the  butterfly,  that  gleams  and  swims  in  the  fish, 
that  flashes  and  sings  in  the  bird;  Life  that  throbs  and  plays 
in  every  animal,  and  races  and  works  in  every  child.  Whatever 
w^  study,  a  posed  model,  a  mounted  specimen,  or  even  a  picture 
in  a  book,  let  us  think  of  the  thing  itself  as  being  alive,  and  let 
us  try  to  make  it  look  alive.  The  headbands  upon  these  two 
pages  show  us  what  we  want  to  secure.  The  fli^t  is  made  up 
of  freehand  cuttings  by  primary  children  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Grace  G.  Parsons,  Albany,  New  York;  the  second  is  the 
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work  of  a  well  trained  German  artist,  but  they  are  equally  alive. 
Of  the  first  Miss  Parsons  says: 

In  our  second  grade  class  we  had  some  stories  we  wished  to  illustnite. 
Most  of  them  were  about  running  boys  and  the  children  had  difficulty  in  rep- 
resenting the  action.  We  had  a  lesson  in  watching  boys  running  and  in  draw- 
ing what  we  saw  in  single  straight  line  illustration.  After  this  the  teacher 
in  charge  gave  scissors  and  pi^r  and  let  the  children  cut  freely.  This  was 
seat  work  and  without  direction  from  the  teacher.  These  are  the  results, 
not  very  true  in  proportion  but  expressing  action. 

Of  the  second  we  may  say  that  in  recording  proportions 
and  in  rendering  details  it  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  first  as  to  be 
"out  of  sight" — how  true  it  is  to  nature;  how  efifective  as  a  sil- 
houette !  But  is  it  any  more  vital?  Does  it  give  the  impression 
of  movement,  life,  freedom,  any  more  strongly  than  the  crude 
work  of  the  little  children?  It  is  just  this  vital  quality  which 
should  pervade  the  work  of  every  grade,  a  quality  which  some- 
how comes  into  a  drawing  when  behind  the  hand  that  draws 
is  a  spirit  that  participates  heartily  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
moment,  doing  with  its  might  the  thing  to  be  done. 

€L  When  studies  from  the  living  thing  are  possible,  by  all  means 
make  use  of  it.  In  the  lower  grades  the  living  thing  would 
better  be  observed  and  talked  about,  and  drawn  afterwards 
from  memory.  The  presence  of  the  live  object  is  too  much 
for  children!  The  fascination  of  it  overpowers  the  will  to  draw. 
In  the  upper  grammar  grades  studies  from  the  living  model 
are  possible,  such,  for  example  as  those  from  the  cat^  pa^e 
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626,  sketches  in  pencil  by  Miss  Bess  B.  Cleaveland,  Supervisor 
of  Drawing,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  These  too  are  alive. 
''Snap  shots"  such  as  these  are  wonderful  promoters  of 
observation  and  skill  of  hand.  But  before  such  a  drawing 
as  that  reproduced  as  Frontispiece  is  possible,  snap  shots 
must  be  supplemented  with  time  exposures  measured  by 
hours.  Such  a  drawing  looks  easy,  "so  simple  and  effective," 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  made  without  effort;  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  apparently  careless  blots  about  the  eye,  or  at  a 
joint  of  the  leg,  will  reveal  an  intimate  knowledge  ,of  the  details 
of  structure  and  of  the  play  of  light  and  shade  over  the  surfaces, 
— a  .knowledge  obtained  only  through  the  most  painstaking 
study  and  the  most  detailed  delineation  of  the  natural  form. 
This  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keller  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art,  is  valuable  to  grammar  school  children  only  as  an  ideal 
towards  which  to  look, —  an  ideal  so  inspiring  that  it  will  nerve 
them  to  endure  the  drudgery  and  downright  hard  work  of  leamihgr 
to  draw  truthfully,  as  they  must,  before  genuine  "artistic  effects" 
are   possible.    Let  us  not   deceive   ourselves   or   the   childre^. 

THERE  IS  NO  SHORT  CUT  TO  "ART." 

€L  This  same  indefinable  quality  of  life  appears  in  the  cuttings 
of  Howard  Smith,  a  fourth  grade  boy,  eight  years  old,  in  the 
Emerson  School,  East  Boston,  reproduced  on  pages  628  and  629. 
Howard  cuts  from  memory,  of  course,  without  previous  drawing, 
and  loves  to  cut  animals  best,  "because  he  has  cut  them  longest." 
An  exceptional  boy,  of  course;  but  are  not  the  drawings  repro- 
duced on  page  630  sufficiently  alive  to  argue  exceptional  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  children  who  made  them?  These  drawings 
are  reproduced  from  "7%e  Echo,  a  booklet  written,  illustrated, 
and  printed  by  the  Grade  IX,  Mark  Hopkins  School,  North 
Adams,  Massachusetts."    They  are  original  illustrations  for  an 
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original  poem,  cut  on  the  wood  by  the  children  and  printed  on 
the  school  press.  "Preparation,"  the  first  cut,  is  by  O'Brien 
Ashe;  ''Chasing  Butterflies,"  by  Mary  Gleason;  "Meeting  the 
Man,"  by  Earl  Hiser;  and  "Buying  Bread,"  by  Dorothy  Murdock. 
The  booklet  contained  several  other  illustrations,  ornaments, 
and  lines  of  type  designed  and  cut  by  the  children.  Are  not  all 
children  "exceptional"  in  one  way  or  another,  and  if  we  do  not 
nip  every  bud  of  promise,  prime  away  every  shoot,  and  keep 
the  young  things  set  too  long  in  the  sterile  soil  of  a  mechanical 
school  system,  will  not  "originality"  burgeon,  and  "personality^' 
bear  fruit?  These  North  Adams  children  are  allowed  to  live  a 
little,  and  are  encouraged  to  express  themselves  in  every  whole- 
some way.  The  results  are  inspiring — ^not  only  in  drawing  and 
design,  but  in  all  other  subjects.  Next  month  you  shall  see  a 
couple  of  poems  by  these  children.  Life,  more  Life;  that  is 
what  we  need  in  our  schoolrooms.  Open  the  doors  and  windows 
this  spring;   let  the  blessed  sunshine  in. 

€L  The  second  installment  of  Miss  Muzzey's  Studies  in  Line 
seems  to  me  of  great  importance  as  a  preparation  for  the  spring 
nature  drawing  and  the  design  which  is  to  follow.  To  illustrate 
her  statement  that  the  golden  rod  is  an  example  among  flowers 
of  the  embodiment  of  the  curve,  I  have  had  plate  II  made  from 
a  stalk  of  golden  rod  which  a  sweet  woman  gathered  and  pressed 
twenty  years  ago  without  any  thought  of  its  curvature.  The 
curve  of  force  controls  not  only  the  general  direction  of  the 
main  stem  but  of  every  branch  and  of  every  leaf  and  bract.  As 
another  illustration  I  have  reproduced  a  drawing  that  I  made 
that  same  summer,  figure  m,  from  a  shoot  of  hellebore,  per- 
haps the  most  striking  example  we  have  of  the  curve  of  force 
in  the  whole  range  of  our  Northern  flora.  Unless  one's  eyes 
are    anointed  with    a    foreknowledge  of  this  exquisite  curve, 
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the  seeing  and  therefore  the  drawing  of  the  vigorous  little  spring 
growths  will  be  defective. 

The  possibilities  of  this  curve  in  the  realm  of  the  arts  are 
well  suggested  in  the  study  that  I  made  a  few  years  ago  from  an 
Athenian  vase,  figure  IV,  where  every  element  is  controlled  by 

this  single  line,  and  in  the  Sol- 


AnAtheniain 
Lekythos 


i 


diers'  monument,  figure  V, 
recently  erected  at  Whitins- 
ville,  Mass.,  Mr.  Herman  A. 
MacNeill,  sculptor.  To  my 
mind  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  soldiers'  monuments 
in  the  United  States.  It  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  dignified 
exaltation.  Notice  how  the 
curve  controls  the  whole  from 
the  lines  of  the  seat  and  the 
arms  upward  through  the  mold- 
ings of  the  bases,  the  details 
of  the  capitals  (the  spiral  being 
merely  the  curve  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion),  to  the 
antifizes  of  the  cornice,  the 
great  acanthus  leaves  support- 
ing the  sphere,  and  the  wings 
of  the  eagle,  even  to  his  beak  and  to  every  one  of  his  feathers. 
Such  work  as  this,  refined  in  proportion  and  line,  with  every 
detail  saturated  with  the  motive  of  the  whole,  continues  the  line 
of  high  architectural  achievement  and  transmits  those  traditions 
which  inspired  the  tomb  of  Ti,  the  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
Trajan's]|^column,  the  CoUeoni  memorial  at  Venice,  and  St. 
Sebald's  monument  at  Nuremburg. 
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€LThe  Calendar  for  the  month  shows  morning  coming  over 
the  sea  with  a  fresh  breeze.  Draw  the  sky  first  with  the  side 
of  the  crayon,  rubbing  it  with  the  thumb  in  a  series  of  strokes 
radiating  from  the  sunrise  point.  Rub  in  the  clouds  with  an 
eraser,  and  touch  in  the  lights  with  chalk.  Use  charcoal  for 
the  darker  touches  in  the  cliff  and  the  mill,  as  the  reproduction 
suggests. 

€L  The  long  expected  Bulletin  of  the  British  Committee,  giving 
ofiicial  information  relative  to  the  next  International  Congress 
has  arrived.  It  annotmces  as  Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  The 
Prince  of  Wales;  President,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Devonshire; 
Chairman  of  the  British  Committee,  The  Right  Honorable  Sir 
John  £.  Gorst.  Among  the  Vice-Presidents  are  five  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  His  Serene  Highness  The  Duke  of  Teck, 
six  British  Ambassadors,  and  many  other  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  the  British  aristocracy,  artists,  educators,  and  others 
of  international  reputation.  The  British  Committee  requests  all 
who  intend  to  be  present  at  the  Congress  to  become  members 
at  once,  by  sending  their  names  and  the  membership  fee,  $2, 
to  the  Local  Treasurer  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cheshire  L. 
Boone,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

4[  Is  it  worth  a  cent?  When  you  have  made  a  purchase  of  goods 
from  any  advertiser  in  The  School  Arts  Book,  drop  a  postal  card 
to  the  publishers  saying:  I  have  today  purchased  of  (name  of  firm) 

goods  amounting  to  $ Upon  receipt  of  your  card  we 

will  advance  your  subscription  one  month.  This  offer  is  good 
only  for  the  month  of  March.  The  publishers  believe  The  School 
Arts  Book  a  valuable  advertising  medium;  we  want  to  prove  it  to 
prospective  advertisers.    See? 
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My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I  thought  that  this  little  memory  sketch  showing  one  of  the  incidents 
of  a  pose  lesson  would  be  appreciated  by  you,  so  I  send  it  along.  It  was  drawn 
by  a  sixth  grade  pupil  in  the  Gary  School,  Chelsea. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Sadie  R.  Helzard, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book, 
Dear  Sir:— 

Mr.  McKinney's  account  of  the  two  ring-toss  games  discovered  in  England, 
reminds  me  of  some  experiments  I  tried  a  few  years  ago.  They  never  went 
outside  my  own  back  yard  until  last  week  I  cleared  my  shed  out  and  sent 
them  with  the  monthly  donation  to  the  Salvation  Army.  I  can  therefore 
send  no  illustrations,  but  the  matter  is  so  simple,  a  few  words  of  suggestion 
should  suffice. 

I  wanted  to  have  something  that  might  take  the  place  of  the  flat  skipping- 
stones  we  used  to  gather  on  the  sea-shore  and  delight  to  shy  through  the 
water,  rippling  it  three,  four,  five  or  many  times  more  according  to  our 
skill  in  making  the  stone  skim  over  the  surface  with  regular  dips.  It  seemed 
best  to  have  several  of  different  size  and  different  weight.  The  largest  might 
be  as  big  as  a  soup  or  dinner  plate  and  the  smallest  a  tea-cup  in  circumference. 
Between  these  extremes  select  two  or  three  medium  diameters.  For  each 
stone,  cut  two  discs  of  light  weight  cardboard,  cover  each  of  them  on  one  side 
with  glazed  colored  muslin,  baste  the  material  firmly  across  the  back.  Sew 
these  circles  together  as  you  might  for  a  pocket  or  flat  pin-cushion.  Before 
finishing  the  top-sewing  or  overhanding,  pour  into  the  pocket  thus  formed 
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bits  of  broken  stones.    The  weight  and  shape  of  the  stones  must  not  be  so 

sbarp'  or  heavy  as  to  injure  the  cardboard.    When  finished  they  might  resemble 

an  irregular  round  clam  or  scallop  shell.    One  set  can  be  used  over  several 

times  by  each  succeeding  player  or  a  new  set  of  a  different  color  can  be  given 

to  each  player  that  he  may  keep  his  own.    It  is  so  long  since  I  last  played 

-witki  them,  I  have  no  advice  to  give  about  the  target  or  goal  to  aim  them  for. 

A  circle  on  the  pavement,  a  box,  a  knotted  bag  suspended  as  for  basket  ball, 

a  set  of  simple  ninepins.    Perhaps  some  boy  or  girl  could  suggest  something 

more  closely  like  the  waves  which  the  original  skipping  stones  delight  in. 

Later,  I  decided  to  have  some  stones  of  much  lighter  weight.    I  made 

several  circles  (4^^  in  diameter)  of  the  corrugated  strawboard  %uch  as  bottles 

or  books  are  sometimes  packed  in.    I  have  found  nothing  of  equal  bulk  so 

Uc^ht.    The  strength  and  skill  required  to  send  these  air-padded  missiles  toward 

a  mark  is  considerable. 

Again,  I  had  found  that  in  throwing  a  hard  ball,  one  naturally  clutched 
it  tightly  and  then  directed  the  force  through  one's  arm.  To  attain  a  lighter 
handling  of  the  object  thrown,  I  covered  some  discs  and  equilateral  triangles 
(about  4^  which  before  sewing  together,  I  pierced  with  copper  staples  from 
the  wrong  side.  The  spines  then  projected  through  the  muslin  surface  about 
1-4".  These  shells  need  not  be  quite  as  heavily  filled  as  the  plain  ones.  Toss 
them  lightly  that  you  may  save  your  hands. 

With  a  friend,  in  the  country  one  summer,  I  contrived  a  straw  boomerang 
about  16  inches  long.  Two  bunches  of  rye  straw  (about  an  inch  in  diameter) 
were  bound  firmly  together  by  the  figure  of  eight  stitches  (one  inch  apart). 
This  formed  the  stiff  back  of  a  sort  of  letter  Z  but  the  two  ends  were  turned 
into  coils  running  in  opposite  directions.  The  center  of  the  coil  was  open, 
and  this  double  spiral  could  readily  be  swung  out  into  the  air  and  described 
many  surprising  flights. 

Although  at  the  time  I  tried  these  games,  I  felt  I  had  no  time  to  call  in 
other  playmates  for  an  exciting  contest  in  game  centers  where  home-made 
toys  are  called  for,  I  am  sure  they  can  be  useful. 

Lina  Eppendorff. 
193  Adelphi  St.,  Br9oklyny  N,  Y. 
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Year-Book  of  the  Cotincil  of  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts. 
Volume  Vn.  Published  by  the  Council.  i68  pp.  7  x  lo; 
47  full  page  plates  and  71  illustrations  in  the  text    $3.00. 

This  volume,  with  its  indispensable  Bibliography  of  the  Manoiil  Arts, 
from  September  1906  to  September  1907,  by  Miss  Louisa  Pierce  and  Mist  Ionian 
Dearborn,  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  siz  preceding  volumes  of  the  series  con- 
stituting a  most  valuable  library  of  information  concerning  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  design  and  handicraft.  The  contents  of  Volume  Vll'is  as  foUows: 
Constructive  W^rk  in  Town  Schools  without  Special  Equipment,  Mabel  Brown- 
ing Soper;  Centers  of  Interest  in  Handwork,  Cheshire  L.  Boone;  The  Relation- 
ship between  Drawing  and  the  other  Manual  Arts,  Charles  A.  Bennett;  The 
Development  of  School  Handicraft,  ^^^llis  B.  Anthony;  The  Relation  of  Puhlic 
Schools  to  Museums  of  Fine  Arts,  Walter  Sargent;  Woodworking  for  Country 
Schools,  M.  W.  Murray;  The  Adaptation  of  Pattern  to  Material,  James  Parton 
Haney;  A  Shop  Problem  in  Design,  Frank  £.  Mathewson;  Creating  Ideals 
in  Furniture  Design,  Theodore  M.  Dillaway;  Toy-Making  as  a  Form  of  Con- 
structive Work,  Albert  W.  Garritt ;  Some  Phases  of  Bookbinding  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Julia  Cecelia  Cremins;  The  Intermediate  Grades,  Amy  Rachd 
Whittier;  Bibliography  of  the  Manual  Arts,  Lillian  Dearborn,  Lomsa  Pierce. 

This  volume  is  unusually  rich  in  well  drawn  illustrations,  those  by  Dr. 
Haney  being  especially  attractive.  Another  notable  feature  is  the  collection 
of  simple  toys  of  wood  in  Mr.  Garritt's  article;  and  still  another,  the  metal 
work  reproduced  by  Miss  Soper.  The  book  may  be  obtained  only  through 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Griswold,  the  Secretary  of  the  CouncU,  Hastings-on-Hadson, 
New  York. 

Greek  Myths  and  Their  Art.  By  Charles  E.  Mann.  156  pp. 
5  1-2  X  8.  28  full-page  plates,  tinted  half-tones.  The  Prang 
Educational  Company. 

The  plan  and  spirit  of  this  volume,  a  supplementary  reader  for  elementary 
schDolSy  is  praiseworthy.  The  preface  states  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  book, 
the  introduction  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  results  which  may  be  secured  by  its 
use,  maps,  index,  and  glossary,  and  unusually  beautiful  tinted  half-tone  plates 
mark  the  book  as  being  the  work  of  a  practical  and  tasteful  educator.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  most  important  Greek  myths  are  simply  told  and  the  pictures  which 
illustrate  them  arc  well  describcdt    Biographical  notes  on  the  artists  and  sculp^ 
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ton  whose  work  is  reproduced  in  illostration  add  to  tlie  educational  value  of 
the  volume.  This  book  is  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  usual  lines  followed 
by  the  Prang  Educational  Company  and  the  company  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  taken  this  step  giving  to  teachers  everywhere  a  book  worth  their 
reading  even  if  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  Greek  mythology.  Price,  60 
cents  postpaid.    Special  discount  to  schools. 

A  Primer.  By  Catherine  T.  Bryce  and  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  with 
illustrations  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb.  Newson  ft  Co.  New 
York. 

About  a  year  ago  the  first  volume  in  the  series  of  which  this  forms  the 
initial  number,  was  reviewed  in  The  School  Arts  Book  for  the  sake  of  its  illus- 
trations. If  that  volume  deserved  a  notice  here,  how  much  more  does  this, 
for  its  artistic  features  are  throughout  attributable  to  Miss  Webb,  and  its  use 
of  color  is,  if  possible,  even  more  effective  than  in  the  First  Reader.  Every 
page  and  the  cover  itself  will  assist  in  the  training  of  taste  and  in  the  teaching 
of  all  that  the  best  supervisors  of  drawing  hold  dear. 

A  Second  Reader  by  the  same  authors  and  publishers  has  also  appeared. 
This  contains  occasional  illustrations  by  J.  Carter  Beard,  Noble  Ives,  and  a 
certain  Von  G.,  but  most  of  them  are  by  Miss  Webb.  While  the  book  lacks 
the  perfect  consistency  in  illustration  which  the  Primer  presents,  it  is  full  of 
good  drawing  and  effective  design.  A  note  on  the  back  of  the  title  page  states 
that  both  authors  and  publishers  desire  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to 
Mr.  Nathaniel  L.  Berry,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  for  valuable  assistance  in  planning  and  arranging  the  illustrations. 

The  Study  of  Trees  in  our  Primary  Schools.  By  Clarence  Moores 
Weed,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Frank  William  Rane, 
Massachusetts  State  Forester.  50  pp.  10  x  13.  Illustrated. 
Published  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

This  volume,  together  with  an  attractive  handbook  entitled  *'The  Com- 
mercial Forest  Trees  of  Massachusetts;  how  you  may  know  them,"  marks  a 
departure  in  publications  by  the  state.  Both  volumes  are  printed  in  two 
colors  throughout,  are  full  of  useful  illustrations,  and  present  the  subject  matter 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  A  letter  to  the  State  Forester,  if  accompanied 
with  stamp,  would  undoubtedly  bring  information  as  to  how  these  valuable 
documents  can  be  secured  by  earnest  teachers  outside  the  state. 
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Another  document  which  every  teacher  interested  in  the  subject  should 
have,  is  'The  Waning  Hard  Wood  Supply  and  tlie  Appalachian  Forests''  by 
William  L.  Hall,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  Circular  ii6. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS* 

REMBRAIfDT'S  ETCHINGS.  .  With  critical  and  biographical  introduction 
by  A.  N.  Hind.  Sixty-one  full-page  reproductions  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  the  Dutch  master,  with  a  chronological  list  of  his  etchings  and 
a  short  biography.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50  net. 

HERALDRY  AS  AH  ART.  By  G.  E.  Eve.  Presents  the  essential  principles 
of  heraldic  art,  its  development  and  practice  chiefly  in  England,  with 
over  three  hundred  illustrations  to  emphasize  the  text.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.    $5  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCULPTURE.  By  Ernest  H.  Short.  Traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  art  of  sculpture  from  its  early  beginnings  in  fourth  century 
Greece  to  modem  times.  There  are  many  reproductions  of  famous 
statues  and  reliefs.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $3  net. 

ENAMELING.  By  Louis  F.  Day.  For  artists,  craftsmen,  and  students  is 
intended  this  well-illustrated  study  of  the  development  and  practice  of 
the  art  of  enameling.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $3  net. 

MASTERPIECES  IN  COLOR.  New  volumes:  Rembrandt,  by  Josef  Israels; 
Fra  Angelico,  by  James  Mason;  Lord  Leighton,  by  A.  Lys  Baldry;  Raphael, 
by  Paul  G.  Konody.  This  series  is  prepared  under  the  general  editorship 
of  J.  Leman  Hare.  Each  volume  contains  eight  full-page  colored  illus- 
trations, representative  of  the  leading  works  of  its  subject.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.    Per  volume,  65  cents  net. 

STAINED  GLASS  TOURS  IN  FRANCE.  By  Chades  Hitchcock  Sherrill.  This 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones  showing  the  best  examples 
of  Xmth,  XlVth,  XVth,  and  XVIth  century  stained  glass  in  France, 
supplemented  by  itineraries  and  maps  of  practical  tours  to  the  cathedrals 
and  towns  containing  the  best  stained  glass.  John  Lane  Company. 
$1.50  net. 


•Chiefly  from  "The  Latest  Boolu"  a  Monthly  List  published  by  The  Old  Coraer 
Bookstore,  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES 

The  Centoiy  for  Febnuuy  offen  two  articles  of  unusual  interest  to  teach- 
evm  of  ait.  The  first  is  ^  Progress  in  Photognqihy  ",  by  Charles  H.  Caffin,  with 
fllttstrmtions  from  the  work  of  Eduard  J.  Steichen.  This  article  re-enforces  a 
statement  nuide  by  Mr.  Matthew  Webb,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art, 
Ix>iidon,  that  presently  we  shall  come  to  see  that  the  photographer  is  rapidly 
talking  the  place  occupied  by  the  merely  photographic  painter,  and  that  the 
'vrork  of  the  painter  begins  where  the  work  of  the  photographer  ends.  The 
second  article  of  importance  is  "  The  Spell  of  Egypt "  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  widely  advertised  by  the  Century  Company,  by  Robert  Hichens,  the 
author  of  that  book  of  word  pictures,  "  The  Garden  of  Allah  "  with  illustra- 
tions "  from  nature  "  by  Jules  Guerin.  These  illustrations  are  among  the 
most  daring  yet  reproduced  by  a  magazine.  There  are  four  of  them,  of  which 
the  Sphinx  is  given  the  place  of  honor  as  frontispiece.  The  Pyramid  of  Sak- 
kara  is  an  admirable  rendering  of  a  most  alluring  subject;  but  the  other  two 
plates  are  notable  for  their  daring  composition.  In  "  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  " 
the  full  moon  in  the  west  just  before  sunrise,  a  lurid  orange  disc,  invisible  in 
the  sky  but  visible  in  tremulous  reflection  in  the  Ifile,  falls  in  such  a  place  that 
it  forms  the  glory  about  the  head  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  during  their  flight 
into  Egypt.  Something  of  the  mysticism  and  deflant  freedom  which  pervades 
**  The  Garden  of  Allah  "  has  found  its  way  into  this  drawing  and  its  companion 
piece,  "The  Great  Hall  of  Abydos,"  where  the  rising  sun  rather  than  the  setting 
moon  is  the  astonishing  feature.  In  studying  this  plate,  one  cannot  but  wish 
for  the  original.  As  fine  as  the  print  is,  the  original  must  have  been  immeas- 
urably superior.  The  artist  takes  the  observer  into  the  dim  vast  ruin  from 
which  the  light  is  excluded  except  that  which  comes  through  a  rectangular  ' 
opening  above  the  darkened  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  'Through  this  open- 
ing the  swirling  fire  of  an  Egyptian  sunrise  dazzles  the  eye.  [Something  'of 
the  spell  of  Egypt  does  indeed  emanate  from  these  extraordinary  pictures. 

HISCELLANEOnS 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  February  is  a  most  attractive  number, 
more  than  ordinarily  rich  in  suggestion  for  the  teacher  of  the  manual 
arts,  and  replete  with  illustrations  affording  keen  pleasure  to  the  lover  of 
beauty.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
of  Johannes  Bosboom  whose  spacious  interiors  recall  the  best  work  of 
the  Venetians,  and  the  etchings  by  F.  V.  Burridge  which  have  a  marked 
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peraonality  and  charming  character  most  refreshing  to  behold.  The 
most  Taluabie  single  article  to  American  teachers  is  that  by  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams  on  the  life  and  work  of  Aogostus  St.  Oaudens  with  fourteen 
illustrations  including  two  of  his  designs  for  United  States  coins.  Teachers 
of  handicraft  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  richly  illustrated  reviews 
under  the  heads  of  Studio  TaUc,  Metal  Work  in  Boston,  and  The  Exhibit 
of  the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen. 

MASTERS  IN  ART  for  October  1907  presents  the  work  of  Jules  Breton. 
This  number  will  be  welcomed  in  every  school  where  the  Song  of  the 
Lark  has  been  familiar  to  the  children.  The  November  nund>er  sets 
forth  the  art  of  Rousseau,  the  reputed  leader  of  the  Barbizon  school.  The 
plates  have  evidently  been  selected  with  an  eye  to  setting  forth  more 
adequately  than  ever  before  the  range  of  Rousseau's  power  as  a  land- 
scapist.  The  heavy  brilliance  of  his  manner  is  well  preserved  in  the  care- 
fully printed  half-tones. 

THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE  for  February  contains  an  illustrated 
If^statement  of  the  work  at  Hampton  Institute  in  relation  to  the  trades,  by 
John  H.  Jenks.  Mr.  Morrison  contributes  his  third  paper  on  the  organi- 
zation of  manual  training  in  the  high  school;  Mr.  Richards  his  second 
paper  on  a  college  course  in  constructive  design;  and  Mr.  Boone  his  second 
paper  on  a  course  of  study  in  manual  training.  The  initial  article  in  this 
number  is  an  excerpt  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  before 
the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany  last  October, 
entitled  The  Influence  of  Graphic  Art  in  the  Teaching  of  Men  and  Women. 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Taylor  writes  on  the  place  of  manual  training  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

THE  PRINTING  ART  for  February  contains  articles  of  unusual  value  to 
teachers  of  drawing  and  design.  The  Value  of  Illustrations,  by  Charles 
H.  Caflin;  Modem  Hand-Lettered  Books,  by  Frederick  Fairfield  Sherman, 
with  several  admirable  illustrations.  Mouldings  and  Frets  as  Motives  for 
Typographical  Design;  with  generous  illustrations,  by  Frank  A.  Bourne. 
Fortunately'Mr.  Bourne  usually  interprets  the  architectural  mouldings 
into  flat  forms  appropriate  to  the  printed  page. 
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I  ^WILL  TRY  TO  iJAKB  TH  1 S  M^CB  of  WORK  liY  BB8T 

JANUARY  CX)NTEST 

First  Prize,  Book,  School  Arts  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold^decoration. 
^anid  O.  Fox,  Vn,  Phppt  School,  Boston,  ] 


Second  Prize,  Pyropen  Outfit,  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 
Helen  Daniels,  Vn,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Charies  C.  Goodwin,  Vm,  Sxa  Congress  St.,  Porfland,  Me. 
Rhea  Larrabee,  Vm,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Elfrieda  LiuTille,  m.  Training  School,  State  Normal,  MaryTille,  Mo. 
Marion  Parsons,  IV,  Mt  Tom  School,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  American  Crayon  Company's  ^^Crayograph," 
and  Badge. 

AUen  Henderson  Bates,  224  Union  St.,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
C.  B.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Samuel  Chapman,  VH,  Ft.  Atldnson,  Wis. 
Marjorie  Easttake,  VI,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
John  Howes,  IV,  xo  Spring  St,  Augusta,  Me. 
Gertrude  Legge,  VIH,  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allston,  Mass. 
Cora  Loomis,  IV,  Paioesville,  Ohio. 

Loretta  Marchand,  HI,  144  Cumberland  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Clifford  A.  Rdd,  VIH,  200  Summer  St.,  So.  Portland,  Me. 
Louise  Welles,  VIH,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Ethel  R.  Apt,  153  Summer  St,  So.  Portland,  Me. 

^Malcolm  Blackwell,  IV,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Barbara  Bon,  VI,  Central  School,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Mildred  Bouvran,  IV,  205  Porter  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Bertha  Pauline  Brotherson,  Vm,  Rogers  School,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Olga  Carlson,  m,  124  Sixth  Ave.  S.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Susan  D.  Chandler,  V,  Point  School,  Duzbury,  Mass. 

Margaret  Collins,  Vm,  Mt  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Martin  Coyne,  VIH,  2  Stevens  Place,  Portland,  Me. 

*A  winiMr  of  honert  in  mm»  previaus  ooot««t. 
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*Chauncey  Crawford,  IV,  xo  Amhervt  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Eva  Dashner,  HI,  1834  Dunlap  Ave.,  Mtnominee,  Mich. 

Louis  Delorme,  HI,  63  Maple  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Ruth  DuTremblay,  HI,  Mt.  St  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Hedwish  Eagert,  m,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Harry  Elliott,  IV,  8  Howard  St,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Gladys  Finch,  m,  29  Central  St,  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Louise  Fisher,  vd.  Ft.  Atkinson,  ^Os. 

Lothrop  Gifford,  I,  88  Spring  St,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Margueritte  Griswold,  IX, 

Delpla  Harper,  VI,  Blaine's  Lane,  Stockton,  CaL 

Barbara  Holmes,  Vm,  axx  Lexington  St,  Waverley,  Mass. 

Selma  Hoppe,  HI,  319  Third  Ave.  K.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Thomas  Howard,  VH,  Lock  Box  53,  Ft  Atkinson,  Wis. 

August  Jaruskiewicz,  IV,  Mt.  Tom  School,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Louise  Johnson,' vm.  Summer  St.  School,  So.  Portland,  Me. 

^Clarence  Kimball,  m,  77  Capitol  St,  Augusta,  Me. 

Joseph  Konkoski,  HI,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Bertha  Ladwig,  I,  X316  Fifth  St.,  Wausau,  IK^ 

Sarah  J.  Love,  IV,  a7x  Eim  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Alice  S.  Lukens,  X,  Eden,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Ethel  E.  Nelson,  m.  Chestnut  St  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Earle  H.  Nutting,  II,  Townsend  St  School,  Pepperdl,  Mass. 

Alfred  Nyburg,  H,  1518  Carpenter  St,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Frank  O'Neil,  V,  Haydenville,  Mass. 

Howard  Palmer,  I,  No.  x  School,  Hampden,  Mass. 

Margaret  Robitoy,  H,  Rogers  Annex  School,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Wayne  Rogers,  V,  Center  School,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

*Leo  Roode,  H,  Avondale  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Frank  Rose,  IV,  1910  Hamilton  St.,  W.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Walter  Rudolph,  VI,  W.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Albert  Shackley,  m,  Elm  St  School,  So.  Portland,  Me. 

Carl  Shattuck,  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Sprague,  VIH,  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allston,  Mass. 

^William  Studley,  HI,  475  Washington  St.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Eva  Taylor,  I,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Anna  Marie  Thill,  I,  Hawthorne  Building,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


*A  winner  of  honon  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Btnjamin  Tribault,  m,  429  Beach  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

May  Voigt,  V,  Eaathampton,  Mass. 

Karl  Wegner,  m,  306  Forest  St,  Watisao,  Wis. 

Joseph  Westenberger,  V,  73  Warring  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Helen  A.  Wiesner,  Vn,  1x0  Horton  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Walter  Williamson,  IV,  31  Babcock  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Harvey  Woodward,  H,  1x33  Eighth  Ave.  S.,  Wansao,  Wis, 

Honorable  Mention. 


Florence  Adams,  E.  Braintree 
Augusta  Allaire,  £.  Pepperell 
Fred  Allen,  W.  Manitowoc 
Leon  W.  Babcock,  Lewiston 
Milton  Bangs,  Augusta 
Edith  Berquist,  Middletown 
Francis  Bertholf ,  Stockton 
Elinor  Bye,  Swarthmore 
*Theron  I.  Cain,  S.  Braintree 
Jennie  Carolina  Catto,  Westerly 
E.  P.  Chapell,  Guilford 
David  Cooney,  Easthampton 
Evangeline  Cummings,  Painesville 
Helena  Day,  Swarthmore 
Armand  Dietrich,  Woonsocket 
Ethelyn  Doble,  S.  Weymouth 
Clara  Drake,  Augusta 
Delia  Dueno,  W.  Manitowoc 
James  DufFey,  So.  Portland 
Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mattapoisett 
Ina  Dahlman,  Menominee 
Elizabeth  F.  Ellis,  Fairhaven 
Matilda  Ellis,  Provincetown 
Charlie  Fara,  Wausau 
Crawford  E.  F.  Fortescue,  Duzbury 
Leslie  Francis,  Woonsocket 
*Alice  Ganong,  Allston 


Muriel  Garvin,  Augusta 
Henry  B.  Gawood,  Swarthmore 
Rozilda  Godbout,  Lewiston 
*Louis  Hammett,  Portland 
Elton  F.  Hammond,  E.   Mattapoisett 
William  Healy,  Haydenville 
Frank  Helwig,  Great  Falls 
^Lawrence  A.  Jepson,  W.  Bridgewater 
Cecil  Jones,  Augusta 
Rosanna  King,  Fairhaven 
George  Koeller,  Wausau 
Ida  Lacourse,  Woonsocket 
Gertrude  Lee,  Painesville 
Warren  D.  Liley,  S.  Weymouth 
Anna  linington,  Langhome 
Milio  Magnano,  Middletown 
'^^bert  Menebroeker,  Wausau 
Minnie  Mielke,  Easthampton 
♦Fred  S.  Moore,  Waverley 
Constant  Morrison,  Brighton 
Lilly  Nielsen,  Waverley 
Nellie  Olsen,  Menominee 
♦William  Owens,  Westerly 
Frank  Pandah,  Great  Falls 
♦Antonio  Pandera,  Westerly 
Alice  Patterson,  Swarthmore 
♦Walter  G.  Phelps,  Fitchburg 


•A  winner  of  honors  in  tome  previous  contest. 
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Jay  Phillips,  W.  Manitowoc  • 
Helen  Quinlan,  Augusta 
William  T.  Redmond,  Duibuiy 
♦Blanche  Rich,  Fall  River 
*Fred  Richter,  Hampden 
H.  S^  Westfield 

Raymond  Shadeburg,  W.  Manitowoc 
*Eyeril  Simmons,  Westerly 
.^Hattie  Small,  Augusta 
Cedl  Smith,  Maryville 
♦Leslie  Spofford,  Easthampton 
Edward  W.  Sprague,  Portland 


Marguerite  Stackhouse,  Langhome 
Robert  StoU,  Maryville 
Melvin  F.  Talbot,  Portland 
Carl  Towne,  Fairhaven 
Herbert  Treu,  Wausau 
Perley  Turner,  Augusta 
Frank  Urrico,  Woonsocket 
Marian  Welch,  Pepperell 
Letta  Woodward,  Susquehanna 
Bessie  M.  Worth,  So.  Portland 
Geraldine  Wright,  Painesville 
Raymond  Zajotti,  Fall  River 


^Margaret  Zoudlick,  Easthampton 

SPECIAL  PRIZES 
The  Badge. 

Josephine  Lee  Atwood,  IX,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Ida  Campbell,  IX,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Paul  W.  Dudley,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Agnes  Glynn,  HI,  73  S.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

George  W.  Lukens,  VH,  Langhome,  Pa. 

Louise  Thibault,  IX,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Ralph  Webster,  Vm,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  drawings  submitted  in  the  January 
contest  was  the  individual  working  out  of  the  suggestion  for  booklets  bearing 
upon  various  phases  of  drawing.  More  of  these  are  sure  to  appear  later.  The 
first  fruits  are  most  promising. 

Another  commendable  feature  was  the  pencil  drawing.  The  relative 
number  of  thoughtful  studies  in  line  was  much  larger  than  last  year.  The 
drawings  in  values  were  mudi  better  on  the  average  than  any  previously  sub- 
mitted, and  the  primary  drawing  from  Christmas  presents  was  very  successful. 

Among  the  many  letters  commending  the  contests  and  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  prizes,  the  following  is  noteworthy  as  a  bit  of  sincere  juvenile 
English. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey : —  Provincetown,  Mass.,  January  14,  1908. 

I  received  your  badge  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  got  the  badge 
Friday  noon  and  brought  it  to  school  to  show  Miss  Brooks.  She  said,  *lt  is 
very  pretty."    I  must  try  to  do  better  when  we  have  our  drawing  lessons.    Miss 
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Brooks  showed  the  badge  to  the  scholars  and  asked  them  if  it  was  not  worth 
working  hard  for.  The  scholars  all  looked  and  said,  **Yes'm."  I  shall  always 
wear  it  to  show  that  I  belong  to  the  School  Arts  Club. 

I  call  drawing  one  of  my  best  lessons  because  it  is  very  interesting  and  it 
makes  us  feel  happy.    I  will  close  now. 

Thanking  you  for  the  badge,  Agnes  Silva. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received  as  follows : 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right.  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 
Q^^^Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  tmless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 
(T^^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

I^T  Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back 
of  each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

I^rif  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 
^^'A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse  I**  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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OUR  READERS  are  most  cordially  referred  to  the 
firms  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  School 
Arts  Book.  It  is  possible  to  gain  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  from  a  careful  reading  of  every 
advertisement,  and  we  are  sure  that  teachers  who  overlook 
the  advertising  pages  miss  a  great  opportunity.  Among  the 
advertisements  which  appear  in  The  School  Arts  Book 
will  be  found  excellent  material  very  helpful  to  teachers. 
The  reputation  of  those  who  have  goods  to  offer  is  beyond 
question.  The  publishers  desire  to  be  of  mutual  help  to 
advertiser  and  reader — we  are  always  glad  to  bring  them 
together,  and  will  cheerfully  answer  all  questions  within 
our  power. 


^The  recent  Industrial  Education  Congress  at  Chicago  was  notable  in 
its  enthusiasm  and  its  highly  suggestive  exhibits.  The  new  movement  has 
struck  its  roots  deeply  and  firmly  into  the  industrial  life  of  the  time  and  will 
eventually  bear  rich  fruit. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART 
IfissTottle 

the  time  u  take  up  on  the  other  teacher  she  had  better  learn  the  children  their 
alphabet,  for  all  u  learn  them  does  not  amount  to  a  dam,  &  it  is  money  to  be 
brought  to  school  every  few  days  is  it  for  your  own  special  benfit,  there  are 
other  people  that  are  ^ssatisfied  with  the  way  teacher  act  now  a  days  Beulah 
cannot  paint  any  more  u  distinkly  understand  it  what  she  has  I  see  it  does 
not  suit  you,  don't  you  dare  to  tell  her,  she  has  got  to  either  the  teacher  she 
has  now  is  not  lady  enough  to  help  her  find  it  after  it  was  stolen  from  her  when 
she  was  sick  it  was  a  drawing  pencil.  Mrs.  McG 

PHONICS. 
Teacher:    R-a-t.    What  is  the  last  sound  you  hear  in  rat? 
Small  girl :    A  squeal. 


Pleaw  mention  The  School  Arte  Book  when  writing  to  advertieera.  xvii 
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A  notable  feature  of  the  May  number 
will  be  a  richly  illustrated  article  on 

JACK  -  IK  -  THE  -  PULPIT 

By  Miss  Stella  Skinner 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

CAMP  -  CANOE  -  EQUIPMENT 

wiU  be  the  subject  treated  by  Mr.  McKinney. 
All  the  Home  Workshop  bojrs  will  enjoy  it. 

Miss  Christine  W.  Reid 
of  the  Normal  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York  wiU  tcU 
about  Ulustrated  Note-books  and  show  admirable  examples. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Muzzey 

WiU  contribute  the  third  of  her  Studies  in  Line 

THE  CURVE  OF  GRACE 


5^** "The  School  Arts  Book  is  meat  and  drink  to 

me.     I  read  it  through  from  cover  to  cover, 

advertisements  and  all,  every  month." 

A  Grammar  Master,  Ohio. 
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FORESHORTENING 

AN  impractical  paper  for  an  old  child.  A  paper  for  folk  who 
see  and  think  about  their  seeing.  This  "foreshortening'' 
for  instance: — there  is  none,  so  far  as  your  seeing  goes;  nor 
back-shortening.  An  arm  extended  in  front  of  you  has  got 
altered  in  shape,  not  in  any  true  sense  shortened.    It  is  just 


as  little  and  just  as  much  up  "in  front"  as  a  profile  is  sometimes 
thought  of  as  being. 

Think  it  out  carefully  for  yourself,  see  it  patiently,  and  you 
will  find  your  eye  sees  only  upwards-and-downwards-ness,  and 
sideways-ness.  Take  this  outline,  (A):  it  is  flat,  mind,  on  the 
fiat  surface  of  the  page.    Now  take  this  pattern  of  darks  (B), 
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flat  on  the  flat  page.  Put  the  two  together  and  it  is  a  drawing 
of  a  finger  pointing  at  you,  (C). 

So  if  you  want  to  draw  a  bough  of  a  tree  foreshortened 
towards  you,  think  of  it  as  not  forshortened,  think  of  it  as  a  flat 
squeezed-up  shape  in  the  surrotmding  backgrotmd  of  the  scene 
in  front  of  you,  with  all  its  varying  little  and  big  differences  of 
lights  and  darks,  and  differences  of  colour:  draw  the  outside 
shape  of  the  pattern  of  squeezed-up-ness,  and  you  have  drawn 
the  outline  of  the  foreshortening. 

At  once,  for  the  eye  there  is  no  foreshortening,  for  the  mind 
there  is  an  infinitude  of  foreshortenings;  every  so-called  profile 
is  an  assemblage  of  foreshortenings.  Neither  of  course  is  Nature 
divided  up.  Light  and  dark  (tones)  are  involved  in  her  color, 
and  in  them  are  involved  her  shapes.  It  is  only  that  the  analy- 
tical mind  and  the  artist  with  his  conventions,  have  helped 
themselves  with  these  renderings  and  so  learned;  but  that,  for 
instance,  there  is  no  outline  in  Nature  is  a  truism.  The  eye 
sees  always  definite  or  indefinite  shapes,  dimly  or  clearly  relieved 
against  each  other,  of  color,  ranging  in  tone  from  what  we  call 
white  to  what  we  call  black,  and  it  must  be  in  such  wise  that 
the  visual  memory  stores  appearances  and  effects;  and  so  proba- 
bly painting  more  instinctively  taps  the  memory  than  does 
drawing, — a  sense  of  things  strongly  marked  by  what  is  called 
modem  Impressionism  as  contrasted  with  so-called  Pre-Raphaelite 
work.  But  ''outline''  is  a  useful  convention,  and  the  man 
who  can  use  it  has  the  pull  of  him  who  has  to  carry  a  color-box 
about  the  world  before  he  can  make  a  record.  Oddly  enough  the 
memory  seems  more  easily  to  record  the  look  of  a  once-made 
drawing  than  of  a  natural  impression  fuller  in  effect  and  colour. 
Indeed  some  artists  go  the  length  of  sajring  that  artists  learn 
more  from  art  than  directly  from  Nature.  The  great  advance 
seen  to-day  in  so-called  memory  drawing  among  the  children 
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of  our  day-schools  is  quite  possibly  due  to  the  tmconscious 
memory  of  other  drawings;  and  this  fact  too  would  go  far  to 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  periodic  ''Schools''  in 
the  history  of  art 

^Dimensions"  is  a  big  word;  but  you  know  height,  that  is 
one  dimension,  and  you  know  width  (side  to  side),  that  is  another 
dimension.  Your  eye  shows  you  just  two  dimensions,  no  more; 
in  one  plane,  two  dimensions,  necessarily  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  You  kn<yw  a  third  dimension,  depth  inwards,  but 
you  do  not  see  depth  inwards,  you  have  only  mentally  learned 
that,  by  knocking  up  against  something  you  had  not  caught 
sight  oif  or  understood  in  the  flat  pattern  of  the  room  across 
which  you  were  hurrying,  6  inches,  6  yards,  or  6  miles  away, 
till  you  did  what  you  call  ''come  up  against''  it.  The  depth 
inwards  has  been  measured  to  your  sense  by  changing  pictures 
(as  you  passed  along)  and  by  the  sensation  of  muscular 
movements.  Man  has  been  millions  of  years,'  perhaps,  learning 
depth  inwards,  and  the  baby  has  to  learn  it,  and  learns  it,  per- 
haps, before  crawling. 

But  this  flat  way  of  looking  does  help.  Try  it  for  yourself, 
and  see  if  you  can't  get  over  foreshortenings.  A  flat  way,  but 
not  flat  along,  flat  upright:  and  not  exactly  flat  in  front  of  you, 
but  flat  ot  you;  because  the  visual  world  is  right  up  against 
wheresoever  is  you.  The  plane  of  the  picture  (which,  too,  you 
make  for  yourself)  of  the  world  of  things  passes  through  you, 
only  you  pervade  it  You  and  your  world-picture  are  in  the 
same  plane. 

One  thing  every  artist  has  to  learn  is  that,  so  far  as  his  eye 
goes,  it  is  a  flat  (not  along,  but  upright)  world  he  looks  out  on; 
not  a  dull  world,  not  an  uninteresting  one,  a  world  visually 
made  up  of  infinite  gradations  of  tones  of  light  and  dark,  an 
infinite   gradation   of   colours,  one  into  another,  one  relieving 
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another,  but  visually  a  flat  world;  else  how  could  he,  or  the 
photographer,  so  wonderfully  reproduce  it  all  on  a  flat  piece  of 
paper  or  canvas. 

Out  of  all  this  thought,  so  many  things  arise.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  fun  and  truth.  Appearances  always  come  down  or 
up  into  your  picture  or  in  from  the  sides,  or  appear  in  it  as  a 
spot  of  colour  and  travel  and  then  vanish.  You  have  never 
moved,  as  far  as  your  eye  goes ;  it  is  always  the  world  of  appearance 
which  has  moved  along  past  you,  like  a  diorama.  What  a 
pageant  and  march  of  eye-music  it  all  is;  and  has  been  going 
on  forever  wheresoever  was  an  eye  to  see  and  shall  go  on  forever. 

I  said  your  eye,  your  one  eye? — but  you  have  two  eyes. 
It  is  as  though  you  looked  out  through  the  separate  lenses  of 
two  cameras,  but  that  you  sit  somewhere  at  the  back  with  your 
single-making  faculty  of  sight  and  make  the  pictures  (not  too 
well  yet,  either)  into  one;  and  it  is  you  who  make  the  picture. 
For  there  is  no  picture  at  you  till  you  see  it.  What  came  through 
your  eyes  were  "vibrations,''  so  scientists  tell  us,  and  somewhere, 
deeper  in,  you  created  of  the  vibrations  light  (and  colour).  You 
said  "Let  there  be  Light."  And  so  painting  becomes  a  sense 
science  and  teaches  man  the  ways  of  his  seeing,  the  how  of 
his  seeing. 

The  world  you  look  out  on  is  a  picture,  and  it  is  you  who 
make  the  picture  of  it;  you  make  the  picture,  but  the  world 
sets  you  off  making  it.  And  of  this  another  thought  comes: 
if  the  world  your  waking  eyes  open  on  is  a  picture,  a  flat  picture 
of  moving  tones  and  colours  (which  of  course  you  recognize 
as  'things")  what  is  that  but  an  infinitely  varying  pattern  of 
colour,  a  music  of  colour.  Thus,  you  see,  we  artists,  some  of 
us  without  knowing  it,  are  musicians,  musicians  of  the  music  of 
colour.  It  is  by  fostering  this  conception  to  the  utmost  that 
we  can  sustain  a  reason  why  we  should  not,  we  painters,  alto- 
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gether  give  place  in  the  world  to  the  photographers,  who  are 
doing  more  and  more  wonderful,  and  more  and  more  splendid 
things  and  overtaking  us  painters  now  even  with  direct  colour 
photography. 

We  spoke  of  our  two  eyes,  but  there  are  some  creatures, 
spiders,  for  example,  and  flies,  who  have  more  than  two  eyes; 
eight  eyes  and  many  more;  but  I  suppose  they  too  sit  somewhere 
at  the  back  making  one  picture  of  the  many  eye  contributions. 
I  wonder  what  the  music  looks  like  to  them.  Whether  the 
child  come  in  later  life  to  be  a  painter  or  not,  whether  or  not 
the  child  grows  to  express  through  some  instrument  a  sense  of 
music,  great  has  been  the  gift  gained,  if  the  world  of  ''things'' 
becomes  in  its  passage,  also  a  world  of  music,  an  endless  song 
of  light  and  colour. 

Remember,  it  will  not  be  less  a  world  of  music,  if  you  can 
help  make  the  things  themselves  (by  at  least  demanding  it) 
more  musical,  more  beautiful.  This  brings  us  to  design,  but 
we  may  first  pause  to  consider  a  view,  a  little  hard,  perhaps; 
but  think  about  it  and  it  will  resolve  itself  quite  clearly. 

All  the  arts  which  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight  are  really 
only  different  ways  of  one  art,  the  art  of  the  music  of  colour. 
Of  them,  all  are  musicians,  whether  the  instrument  be  the  ham- 
mer of  the  smith,  the  furnace  of  the  enameller,  or  the  brush  of 
the  painter. 

But  if  you  want  things  to  be  beautiful,  they  must  be  right 
things  first,  well  made  for  their  use  first,  and  with  no  first  thought 
on  ornament.  All  Nature's  beautiful  things,  all  her  beauty, 
all  her  decoratedness  even,  has  come  out  of  service  and  for  it 
So  that  a  railway  engine  well  made  to  serve  its  purpose,  all 
honourable  things  well  made  for  their  service,  cannot  but  have 
a  beauty  of  their  own.  Many  thoughtful  men  who  wish  to  see 
our  homes,  our  cities,  and  all  the  things  we  use,  more  beautiful, 
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think  the  first  thing  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  that  good  end,  is 
to  get  back  to  having  things  first  simply  and  rightly  made  for 
use;  and  that  out  of  that  sincerity  and  simplicity,  a  real  and  not 
a  sham  beauty  of  things  will  grow. 

Meanwhile   the   painter   knows   how   Nature   with   happy 
accident  of  lighting  can  make  a  vision  of  beauty  out  of  materials 


the  most  sordid.  Go  out  into  the  city  as  it  is,  into  the  fields 
as  they  are,  and  be  still,  and  see  the  music  of  it  all.  It  is  there. 
He  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let  him  see. 

Let  us  go  back  and  think  again  of  drawing  for  a  while. 
Ways  of  looking  do  help.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  way.  See 
the  shape  of  an  object  or  appearance  by  not  looking  at  it;  or 
rather  should  I  say,  by  not  thinking  of  the  object  itself,  (D), 
but  by  looking  at  the  shape  of  the  surrotmding  backgrotmd 
where  it  comes  up  against  and  arotmd  the  object  and  relieves 
it,  (£);  or  think  of  the  shape  of  the  hole,  (F),  that  would  be 
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left  in  the  backgrotind,  if  the  object  dropped  out  and  blackness 
only  took  its  place. 

All  these  ways  help  and  there  are  other  ways  as  well.  When 
you  are  looking  for  drawing,  so  many  of  the  lines  of  an  appear- 
ance seem  to  continue  across  it  into  other  lines  of  it,  (G).  Follow 
them  in  their  play,  either  with  actual  pencil  or  with  mental 


note  only,  and  they  will  help  you  in  weighing  the  proportions 
and  locating  of  spaces,  and  giving  the  vitality,  grace  or  energy. 
In  landscape  these  apprehended  connections  help  you  in  per- 
ceiving and  seizing  the  design,  the  line-play  of  the  scene. 

Many  folk  will  tell  you  many  ways.  You  will  learn  from 
those  of  your  own  age;  you  may,  if  you  will,  learn  from  those 
with  less  experience  than  yourself.  It  is  your  own  fault  if  you 
learn  nothing  from  the  simple,  from  the  ignorant;  and  you  will 
learn  from  the  Master.    Listen  to  them  all;  never  think  slight- 
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ingly  of  a  past  lesson  or 
teacher,  because  of  some 
new  experience  you  come 
across;  nor  refuse  a  new 
lesson  because  the  old  seem 
to  contradict  it.  All  who 
have  worked  and  thought 
sincerely  can  teach  you 
something.  Think  of  them 
all,  high  or  low,  with  grate- 
ful courtesy;  and  think 
reverently  of  your  own 
docility;  docility,  teacha- 
bleness, is  not  a  mere 
minus  faculty;  it  is  a  voli- 
tional and  real  power  with 
which  you  can  invest 
yourself.  It  is  the  faculty 
of  bravely  holding  the 
mind  open  to  impressions; 
not  barring  an  impression 
by  thinking  its  antithesis 
at  the  moment  of  impress; 
knowing  and  trusting  that 
action  will  spring  from  the 
algebraical  sum,  the  crys- 
U4.tJOu::7^AJ^  talising  of  all  the  seeming 
contradictions.     You  may 

go  slowly  so  and  wait  for  concrete  results,  but  you  will  go  surer, 

and  arrive  the  fuller. 

Art  demands,  character,  character  in  the  artist.    Child  or 

man,  master  or  beginner,  the  artist  cannot  be  non-moral.    With- 
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out  economy  there  is  not  art,  and  that  first  lesson  in  art  can  be 
learned  in  the  home.  If  art  be  in  some  senses  the  adorning  of 
life,  the  ''dressing*'  of  it,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  express 
art-wise  who  had  not  first  learned  to  fulfil  faithfully  andptmctil- 
iously  the  simpler  services  due  to  others'  needs  in  and  out  of 
the  home. 

To  have  to  make  his  own  brushes  was  good  for  Benjamin 
West.  To-day  the  village  painter-craftsmen  in  Ceylon  make 
their  brushes  of  cats'  hairs,  and  vegetable  fibre.  An  early 
treatise  on  painting  by  a  fifteenth  century  Italian  has  chap- 
ters on  the  making  of  brushes  and  the  panels  to  paint  on. 
It  was  good  for  the  early  Italians  to  have  to  grind  their  own 
colours.  They  were  all  needed  first  lessons  in  economy.  Good 
above  all  to  be  in  Giotto's  workshop. 

There  were  no  art  schools  in  early  days;  and  so  from  the 
first,  a  lad  was  always  doing  what  was  wanted  for  someone  else's 
need;  and  that  was  good.  There  are  going  to  be  all  the  world 
over,  more  and  more  schools  of  art,  more  and  more  drawing 
classes  in  our  schools;  and  everybody  is  going  to  draw  well  and 
paint  a  little;  just  as  everybody  can  write.  But  the  schools 
of  art  will  not  be  the  end  of  things;  they  can't;  they  will  have 
to  give  place  to  the  workshops  of  works  of  art: — or  better  still, 
become  workshops,  where  a  work  of  art,  which  you  cannot 
make  for  yourself,  you  can  get  made  for  you;  a  piece  of  furniture, 
a  pot,  a  stained  glass  light,  a  picture.  You  will  say  you  have 
your  workshops  now  already, — no — factories! — and  that  is  just 
the  difference, — where  far  too  many  things  are  made  by  far  too 
many  hands,  and  few  learn  the  making  of  anything  from  design 
to  finish.  If  you  can't  put  yotir  hand  in  the  hand  of  everyone 
concerned  in  it,  from  conception  to  finish  of  a  work  of  art  and 
feel  a  personal  relation  with  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you've 
properly  got  a  work  of  art  at  all;  and  if  you  don't  care  to  establish 
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the  relationship,  it  is  not  at  all  doubtful  that  you  are  not  properly 
the  trustee  of  it.  No  one  can  own  it,  not  even  the  maker.  A 
work  of  art  must  be  a  work  of  love,  and  love  is  never  paid  for 
with  mere  money.  If  the  workers  are  not  the  happier  and 
prouder  for  the  work,  it  is  a  sham  work  of  art  you  hold.  See 
to  it  then,  that  the  workers  are  happier  and  prouder;  that  is, 
if  you  really  want  beautiful  things,  and  not  mere  things  express- 
ing or  pretending  to  express  wealth.  A  wooden  platter  can  be 
a  work  of  art,  and  a  prize  cup,  without  being  a  work  of  art  at 
all,  can  cost  a  lot  of  money.  But  you  know  all  about  this, — only 
how  much  do  you  really  care,  how  much  do  you  care  beyond 
saying  that  you  care?  You  know  all  about  this;  but  so  does 
the  shopman,  and  so  he  sells  you  hand-beaten  copper,  and  has 
a  machine  up  his  sleeve  which  rolls  it  out,  hand-beaten-ness 
and  all;  and  the  shopman  thinks  he  has  beaten  you  and  the 
artist.  But  why  begrudge  him;  remember  he  can  only  make 
money: — and  it  is  all  your  own  fault,  for  you  went  to  him  and 
didn't  go  to  an  artist.  In  a  right  world  there  shall  be  buying 
perhaps,  but,  in  an  active  sense,  no  seUing.  The  musicians, 
past  and  with  us,  and  to  come,  know  it;  whether  the  rapt  eye 
has  rested  on  a  rush  of  the  Persians  into  Egypt,  the  Htms  into 
Europe,  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  or  moonlight  on  a  silent 
grave  in  Cuba. 

MATTHEW  WEBB 

Director  The  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art 
London 
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THE  flowering  branches  of  alders,  poplars  and  willows 
are  justly  favorite  objects  for  Nature  drawing  in  spring. 
They  are  among  the  earliest  plants  to  give  evidence  of  the  return 
of  the  open  season  and  they  have  grace  of  form  and  charm  of 
color  that  appeal  to  every  lover  of  the  beautiful.  They  are 
moreover  easy  to  obtain  in  abundance  and  to  bring  into  the 
schoolroom  where  every  pupil  may  see  them  close  at  hand. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  often  pupils  are  permitted  to  draw  these 
branches  without  any  real  understanding  of  what  the  various 
parts  mean  to  the  plant.  There  may  be  some  value  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  drawing  supervisor  in  the  graphic  expression 
of  what  the  pupil  sees  in  color  and  form,  but  it  is  only  a  partial 
interpretation  that  can  thus  be  given  unless  the  pupil  knows  the 
names  and  significance  of  the  various  parts.  Such  knowledge 
need  not  interfere  with  the  best  art  expression  of  which  the 
pupil  is  capable  and  it  certainly  will  increase  the  educational 
value  of  the  exercise. 

The  alder  is  the  earliest  of  these  three  plants  to  come  into 
blossom.  The  first  mild  weather  of  March  or  April  causes  the 
catkins  to  lengthen.  By  almost  any  pond  or  stream  you  can 
find  twigs  that  show  the  condition  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing.  The  vase-shaped  leaf-buds  are  scattered  along 
the  twig,  each  just  in  front  of  a  distinct  leaf-scar,  while  toward 
the  tip  are  the  small,  more  or  less  erect  pistillate  catkins  which 
are  destined  to  develop  into  the  seed-bearing  cones  to  be  found 
on  older  neighboring  branches.  At  the  extreme  tip  of  the  twig 
are  the  larger  and  much  longer  pollen-bearing  or  staminate 
catkins  which  after  shedding  the  pollen  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Sometimes  branches  will  have  only  one  sort  of  these  catkins 
present,  but  a  little  searching  will  generally  reveal  twigs  which 
bear  them  both. 

In  the  alder  the  pollen  from  the  staminate  catkins  falls 
upon  or  is  blown  by  the  winds  upon  the  seed-bearing  catkins, 
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fertilizing  the  ovules  and  thu^  causing  the  formation  of  the 
seeds.  When  such  a  condition  exists — the  pistils  and  stamens 
being  in  separate  flower  heads  upon  the  same  plant — the  species 
is  said  to  be  monoecious. 

In  the  case  of  the  poplar,  a  somewhat  different  condition 
will  be  found.  Upon  one  tree  poUen-bearing  catkins  only  are 
present  while  upon  anotfier  tree  only  seed-bearing  catkins  are 
to  be  found.  Such  a  plant  is  said  to  be  dioecious.  Evidently 
in  this  case  the  pollen  must  travel  from  one  tree  to  the  other 
in  order  that  the  ovules  may  be  fertilized  and  develop  into  seed. 
If  you  will  pull  apart  one  of  the  little  florets  that  make  up 
the  pollen-bearing  catkin  of  the  poplar  and  look  at  it  through 
a  lens  you  will  see  a  condition  represented  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  accompanying  poplar  plate.  Each  floret  consists  of  a  hairy 
scale  in  the  axis  of  which  rises  a  curious  stalked  disk  that  bears 
many  stamens  consisting  of  pollen — bags  or  anthers  upon  very 
short  stalks  or  filaments.  A  little  study  of  these  anthers  will 
show  that  they  contain  a  very  light  dusty  pollen  and  that  when 
the  anthers  open  they  do  so  with  a  tiny  explosion  that  sends 
the  pollen  out  as  a  cloud  of  dust  that  will  be  wafted  away  on 
the  slightest  breeze.  If  now  you  examine  also  one  of  the  florets 
of  the  seed-bearing  catkin  you  will  find  a  condition  shown  on 
the  middle  of  the  poplar  plate.  A  hairy  scale  similar  to  the 
other  is  found  with  a  disk  that  bears  only  a  single  pistil  which 
consists  of  a  large  ovary  and  a  large  stigma.  Upon  this  stigma 
must  be  blown  some  pollen  grains  if  the  ovules  within  the  ovary 
are  to  be  fertilized. 

The  alder  and  the  poplar  are  wind  pollenized  plants  and 
so  they  have  no  nectar,  or  odor,  or  very  conspicuous  color.  The 
stigmas  are  well  developed  and  the  pollen  is  light  and  fine. 

The  attractive  catkins  of  the  pussy  willows  develop  at  about 
the  same  season  as  do  the  poplars,    A  little  observation  will 
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show  that  here  also  we  have  the  pollen-bearing  and  the  seed- 
beanng  catkins  on  separate  plants.  A  single  floret  of  the  former 
is  shown  at  the  left  of  the  middle  in  the  accompanying  willow 
plate.  At  the  base  is  a  hairy  scale  which  bears  a  curious  greenish 
nectar-spur  on  which  you  can  often  find  a  drop  of  transparent 
nectar.  Back  of  this  rise  the  two  stamens  with  long  filaments 
and  well-developed  anthers  that  hold  the  somewhat  sticky  yellow 
pollen.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same  plate  is  shown  a  single 
floret  from  the  pistillate  catkin.  Here  we  find  the  hairy  scale 
and  the  nectar  spur,  but  in  place  of  the  two  stamens  a  stalked 
pistil  consisting  of  the  stalk  or  pedicel,  the  large  ovary  and  the 
rather  large  stigma  at  its  tip. 

In  the  case  of  the  willow,  the  sticky  pollen,  the  nectar,  the 
odor  and  the  more  conspicuous  color  all  indicate  that  insects 
rather  than  the  wind  are  depended  upon  to  carry  the  pollen. 
And  if  some  warm,  sunshiny  afternoon  in  April  or  early  May 
you  take  your  pupils  to  a  group  of  blossoming  willows  you  will 
see  small  bees,  large  bumble-bees,  and  various  butterflies  gather- 
ing nectar  or  pollen  or  both  and  unconsciously  carrying  many 
grains  of  the  latter  from  the  stamens  to  the  pistils. 

When  the  pupils  have  thus  seen  the  significance  of  these 
twigs  you  are  asking  them  to  draw  they  surely  should  be  able 
to  make  the  lesson  a  more  vital  expression  of  their  personality.  "*" 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

State  Normal  School 
Lowell,  Maseachusetts 


*I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Alice  Manning  of  the  Class  of  1906,  Lowell  Normal  School,  for 
the  drawings  on  these  plates. 
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pOW  many  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  United 
States  have  the  custom  of  hanging  May  baskets? 
In  New  England  the  custom  is  certainly  wide- 
spread though  its  observance  varies  in  different 
localities.  In  this  part  of  Connecticut,  only  the 
evening  of  May  first  is  celebrated,  while  in  some 
of  the  towns  in  Maine,  one  night  is  not  con- 
sidered enough  and  it  takes  the  first  three  or  four 
evenings  of  the  month  to  hang  all  the  baskets 
that  the  children  have  made.  Probably  May 
baskets  are  tmknown  in  a  large  part  of  the 
West  and  South.  If  this  statement  is  incorrect 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  refuted.  When  as  a 
child,  I  lived  at  a  western  frontier  fort,  I  found 
that  the  oflicers'  children  had  never  even  heard 
of  a  May  basket.  Their  case  appealed  to  me  as 
pitiful  in  the  extreme  for  besides  this  misfortune 
they  had  never  seen  a  strawberry.  The  first 
trouble  was  remedied  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power 
but  when  they  taught  me  to  ride  horseback  I  found  there  were 
other  things  besides  May  baskets  worth  living  for.  The  impres- 
sion has  remained  with  me  however,  that  many  American  children 
must  be  sadly  ignorant  of  the  custom  in  question,  and  this  is 
my  excuse  for  the  following  explanations. 

May  baskets  are  made  of  paper  and  should  be  as  pretty  as 
possible.  You  put  into  them,  candy,  pop-corn  or  other  dainties 
and  on  top  of  all  a  little  bunch  of  flowers.  Arbutus,  the  New 
England  Mayflower,  is  preferred  to  anjrthing  else  but  anemones 
or  other  early  flowers  will  do  very  well.  Then,  under  cover  of 
evening — and  a  very  faint  suggestion  of  evening  answers  for 
little  children, — you  steal  silently  along  in  the  shadow  of  fences 
and  trees,  feeling  very  mysterious  and  important  until  you  reach 
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the  door  of  the  favored  person;  you  fasten  the  basket  as  securely 
to  the  knob  as  excitement  will  permiti  jerk  the  bell  hard  and  run 
like  mad  for  the  nearest  hiding  place.  If  the  favored  person 
has  the  proper  spirit  he  has  been  on  the  watch.  He  shouts 
^'There's  a  May  basket"  and  tears  for  the  door,  hardly  stopping 
to  glance  at  the  baskety  and  rushes  off  like  a  crazy  thing  in  the 
direction  of  the  scurrying  footsteps  in  the  hope  of  identifying 
the  giver. 

Not  to  be  chasedy  is  a  disappointment  to  the  hanger  of  baskets 
and  not  to  be  caught  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  very  little  children, 
while  to  be  caught  means  to  the  older  ones  a  certain  loss  of  dignity, 
to  be  paid  for  in  catching  other  people. 

In  this  country  where  the  practical  side  of  life  is  always 
(unconsciously)  at  the  front,  why  not  encourage  this  innocent 
and  pretty  custom  that  may  add  to  the  ''joy  of  life"  and  make  it 
less  of  a  dead  level.  Since  holidays  and  merry-makings  are 
comparatively  few,  let  us  keep  what  we  have  and  adopt  whatever 
good  ones  the  foreigners  bring  to  us.    We  shall  work  just  as  well. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  in  some  places  May  first  is  not  treated 
with  proper  respect  and  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  more  or 
less  ancient  are  sometimes  left  on  doorsteps.  By  teaching  the 
children  to  make  May  baskets,  we  may  do  something  to  offset 
this  tendency  to  rowdyism. 

To  be  sure,  like  Hallowe'en  the  occasion  has  its  diverting 
side.  The  children  often  disguise  themselves  in  ridiculous  cos- 
tumes. The  older  boys  invite  the  girls  to  go  with  them,  then  the 
girls  can  hang  the  baskets  and  the  boys  can  mislead  the  hunters. 
When  they  nearly  break  their  necks  scrambling  over  fences  that 
appear  in  unexpected  places,  their  joy  is  complete  and  their  labors 
not  in  vain. 

Baskets  are  sometimes  made  in  queer  styles  in  imitation  of 
sunbonnets  or  hats  or  with  a  jack-in-the-box  pasted  into  a  much 
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be-filled  basket  and  tied  down  with  a  ribbon,  onlf  to  ^'bob  up 
serenely"  when  the  recipient  of  the  gift  unties  the  bow  expecting 
to  find  candy  in  the  box. 

This  sort  of  work  stimulates  ingenuity  and  may  be  classified 
under  the  head  of  ^'Educational  Values."  The  original  Hay 
baskets,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  woven  or  "braided"  like  that 
sketched  in  the  heading  of  this  article.  Long  crimped  tissue 
paper  streamers  decorated  it,  the  more  the  better.  Small  boxes 
used  to  be  in  demand  and  these  were  covered  with  yards  upon 
yards  of  fine  crimped  tissue  fringe  imtil  they  were  nothing  but 
fluffs.  The  handles  were  fringed  too  and  the  edge  of  the  basket 
was  finished  with  a  narrow  gilt  or  colored  band  of  paper. 
They  were  certainly  dainty  and  pretty  and  they  meant  lots 
of  work. 

It  was  always  hard  to  find  enough  boxes  of  the  right  kind 
so  we  were  forced  to  invent  something  to  piece  out  with.  Fig.  9 
was  an  early  invention  of  mine,  perhaps  I  still  view  it  with  a 
partial  eye.  Lately,  I  have  seen  for  sale  in  the  stores,  little  May 
baskets  made  of  cr6pe  paper.  These  are  pretty  but  commonplace. 
Now  a  May  basket  ought  not  to  be  commonpli^ce  and  it  should 
be  more  dignified  than  a  valentine  as  affording  more  opportunity 
for  construction.  Those  represented  here  may  be  eaisily  made 
in  school.  If  you  need  material  it  will  be  forth  coming  if  word 
is  given  out  what  it  is  needed  for.  When  children  are  enthusiastic 
they  will  bring  almost  anything  you  want  and  some  things  that  you 
could  do  without.  Their  attitude  is  well  represented  by  the 
remark  of  a  little  boy  in  the  second  grade.  We  were  going  to 
illustrate  the  rhyme  of  Simple  Simon  fishing  in  his  mother's 
pail,  and  this  boy  was  going  across  the  street  to  get  the  pail. 
He  took  me  aside  and  said  confidentially,  ''Miss  Kelley,  I  could 
just  as  well  bring  a  tub."  He  was  so  little  and  his  good  will 
so  big! 
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A  class  armed  with  scissors  (if  the  scissors  are  not  too  rusty) 
is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  They  seem  to  radiate  joy  and  to  be 
pretty  near  the  Seventh  Heaven  of  delight.  Some  children  forget 
all  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  in  the  intoxication  of 
cutting  paper,  would  like  to  snip  every  piece  in  sight,  with  no 
apparent  object. 

It  may  be  that  some  drawing  supervisors  are  much  beyond 
me  in  the  art  and  practice  of  May  basketry  for  we  have  not  done 
much  of  it  in  our  schools  yet.  One  day  last  year,  I  went  into  a 
class  room  where  the  children  were  looking  very  expectant  and 
sitting  with  their  backs  in  a  position  that  threatened  meningitis, 
and  the  teacher  said  to  me,  '^They  would  like  to  have  you  teach 
them  to  make  a  May  basket."  Now  I  had  never  mentioned  such 
a  thing  in  school  and  had  planned  a  very  different  lesson,  but 
this  was  an  appeal  not  to  be  resisted.  A  May  basket  was  shortly 
'^conjured  up" — to  use  an  old-fashioned  expression — and  when 
it  became  evident  that  measurements  were  unconmionly  good 
and  pains-taking  all  that  could  be  desired,  I  said  to  myself,  here 
is  a  field  for  construction  and  decorative  drawing  that  might  be 
worked  to  advantage,  if  time  would  allow. 

So  these  patterns  are  submitted  to  those  who  may  find  a 

use  for  them — one  pattern  for  each  grade  and  one  for  good 

measure.    More  or  less  work  may  be  put  into  them  according 

to  circumstances.    The  parts  may  be  all  carefully  measured, 

or  in  some  cases  cut  free-hand.    If  a  class  needs  drill  on  measuring 

here  is  a  chance  for  it.    If  time  is  short,  some  of  the  baskets  can 

^e  made  rather  quickly.    Some  of  the  more  simply-constructed 

ties  will  do  nearly  as  well  for  one  grade  as  another  according 

>  the  amount  of  finish.    Here  is  another  opportunity  to  introduce 

dloT  harmony  and  to  practise  the  use  of  the  paints.    And  this 

'ork  ought  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  the  children. 

ig.  8  is  our  old  friend,  the  Christmas  box  put  together  in  a  new 
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way  by  an  ingenious  upper  grade  boy,  whose  class  was  making 
boxes  for  a  fair.  Most  of  these  baskets  are  susceptible  of  many 
variations,  in  fact  when  you  once  begin  to  originate,  it  is  easier 
to  keep  on,  than  to  stop  devising  new  styles.    The  baskets  are 
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numbered  according  to  their  grades.  It  is  hoped  that  the  descrip- 
tions are  clear. 

Diagram  I  and  Fig.  i  represent  a  basket  for  the  first  grade, 
only  inch  measurements  being  required.  Fold  on  the  diagonal, 
cut  out  triangles  a  and  b  and  use  the  other  triangles  to  fasten 
inside  as  laps  under  squares  A  and  B.  Fold  c  outward  to  d  and 
e  to  f.  Make  the  handle  half  an  inch  wide  by  folding  an  inch 
strip  and  cutting  it  through  the  middle.  Fasten  down  laps  with 
gilt  stars  or  other  ornaments. 

Diagram  n  and  Fig.  2.  Fold  on  the  light  lines.  Use  c 
as  lap.     Cut  off  triangle  a  and  fold  back  b.     The  "streamers" 
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are  made  of  tissue  paper  cut  1-4^".  or  less  wide  and  9^  or  10^  long. 
To  crimp  the  paper,  take  two  long  strips  one  over  the  other  and 
hold  between  thumb  and  finger  of  left  hand,  with  scissors  or  knife 
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blade  lay  it  in  little  pleats  holding  it  firmly.  Perhaps  this  will 
be  too  difficult  for  second  grade,  but  streamers  may  be  applied 
to  3  or  5  if  desired.  Probably  they  are  not  according  to  Arts 
and  Crafts  and  may  not  be  a  good  thing  to  introduce  but  they 
have  a  festive  appearance  that  nothing  else  gives  and  remind  one 
of  the  confetti  and  paper  streamers  of  foreign  fdtes.    The  children 
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are  pretty  sure  to  like  them  if  the  teacher's  conscience  will  permit 
their  use  as  a  decoration. 

Diagram  HI  and  Fig.  3.     Cut  out  triangles  c  and  d,  use  a 


and  b  as  laps,  fold  on  the  light  lines.    Add  seals,  stars,  bow  knots 
or  other  decorations  to  simulate  fastenings. 

Diagram  IV  and  Fig.  4.  Cut  out  triangles  a,  b,  c  and  d, 
and  use  the  others  as  laps.  Cut  out  ornamental  figures  from 
drawing  paper,  trace  around  these  and  tint  in  water-color.  The 
inside  of  basket  may  be  tinted  a  lighter  tone  of  the  same  color. 
If  this  is  done,  it  would  be  as  well  to  tint  a  sheet  of  paper  before 
drawing  the  pattern  on  the  other  side. 
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Diagram  V  and  Fig.  5.    Fold  on  all  the  lines,  cut  on  the 
curves  and  on  lines  i  and  2.    Design  an  ornament  and  cut  from 


yr^ 


paper,  lay  on  a  b  and  trace  around  it.  Fold  on  line  and  cut  out 
the  design.  Now  tint  £  and  fold  under  the  design  to  show  the 
color  through.    The  other  side  of  the  basket  may  be  treated  the 
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same  way  or  left  plain.    This  one  is  simple  in  construction  but 
more  difficult  to  decorate  than  those  of  the  lower  grades. 

Diagram  VI  and  Fig.  6.  Cut  on  heavy  lines,  fold  on  light 
ones.  Use  b  as  lap.  Cut  all  the  comers  like  A.  Use  compasses 
in  drawing  comer  design.  A  different  one  may  be  used  but 
something  that  imitates  the  effect  of  basketry  is  most  effective. 


Line  the  basket  with  a  contrasting  color.  Inside  of  handles  xbbj  be 
tinted  to  match.  Pink  and  white  or  yellow  and  white  are  effective. 
Diagram  Vn  and  Fig.  7.  This  basket  is  most  easily  made 
if  you  begin  by  measuring  in  from  the  angles  i  1-2^  and  then  run 
the  lines  across  the  square.  Cut  out  triangles  k  1  m  n  using  the 
others  as  laps.  These  laps  may  of  course,  be  measured  into  a 
better  shape  if  desired.  Fold  back  on  lines  a,  b,  c,  d.  These  may 
be  cut  out  somewhat  like  Fig.  L  or  the  sides  may  have  simple 
omaments  painted  on  th«n.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  avoid  the  ''imp 
of  over-decoration"  who  lies  in  wait  for  us  all.  I  just  showed 
this  basket  to  a  littie  girl  and  she  said  ''Oh,  that  would  be  nice 
to  put  long-stemmed  violets  in!" 
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Diagram  Vni  and  Fig.  8.  This  pattern  seems  to  explain 
itself;  it  has  to  be  fastened  by  threads,  or  cords  at  the  comers. 
The  construction  should  be  pretty  accurate. 

Fig.  9.  Draw  an  elliptical  or  circular  base  the  desired  size 
and  cut  a  strip  of  paper  about  2  1-4^  wide,  long  enough  to  fold 
around  it  and  lap  over.  Measure  from  width  a  strip  3-8^  wide 
and  draw  line  across.  Hake  little  cuts  to  this  line  about  1-4^ 
apart,  cut  out  every  other  piece  and  use  the  others  to  fold  under 
and  stick  to  the  base.  Fold  long  edge  of  paper  (see  Fig.  H)  to  line 
at  a  b  and  make  diagonal  cuts  to  within  1-4^  of  it.  Unfold  paper 
and  fold  back  every  other  piece  as  shown  in  sketch.  Line  basket 
with  contrasting  color.  Light  green  and  white  are  effective. 
The  difficulty  in  this  basket  lies  in  putting  it  together  and  in  fasten- 
ing the  ends  of  the  strip.  The  handles  may  be  made  to  come 
down  over  the  sides  if  necessary. 

Fig.  10  needs  little  explanation;  it  is  fastened  to  the  base  in 
the  same  way  as  Fig.  9.  It  may  be  sewed  to  the  base  and  the 
stitches  covered  with  a  band  of  colored  paper.  Fig.  N  shows  an 
ornamental  handle;  just  cut  the  folded  strip  like  Fig.  0,  cut  out 
every  other  piece,  unfold  and  weave  the  paper  strip  through  it.  The 
top  of  the  basket  is  cut  in  little  snips  folded  alternately  outward 
and  in.  The  bottom  may  be  finished  in  the  same  way,  as  this 
is  a  frivolous  basket.    It  should  be  lined  with  color. 

ARIANNA    KELLEY 
Supervisor  of  Drawing:,  Bristol,  Connecticut 
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THE  teaching  of  color  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  universal 
revision.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  dealing  with 
the  subject  theoretically,  and  are  at  the  eleventh  hour  finding 
out  our  many  mistakes.  One  popular  fallacy  needs  to  be  exposed. 
An  accepted  comparison — ^I  have  made  it  myself  a  hundred  times — 
is  ''The  barbarian  is  like  the  child  in  appreciation:  both  see  first 
brilliant  colors — ^preferably  red,  and  both  use  them  instinctively." 
Now,  let  us  take  up  the  first  of  these  propositions, — does 
the  barbarian  prefer  standard  red?  Look  for  a  minute  at  his 
work,  as  shown  in  pottery,  painting  upon  wood,  birch-bark,  bone, 
etc.,  and  weaving.  Prehistoric  work  on  fictiles  of  any  race  shows 
the  exclusive  use  of  earth  colors,  first  only  white  and  brownish- 
black,  then  brown,  dull  reds  and  yellows.  Applied  to  the  natural 
clay  surface  of  gray,  dull  tan  or  red,  the  result  is  wholly  subdued 
in  effect.  This  is  evidently  pleasing  to  the  untutored  savage, 
for  to-day  he  decorates  his  native  pottery  in  the  self-same  way. 
In  basketry  the  scheme  is  similar,  the  patterns  being  interwoven 
in  black  and  brown  on  pale  straw-color;  in  other  weaving,  no 
color  harmony  can  excel  the  early  Navajo  blankets,  rich  in  tone 
but  always  agreeable.  Incised  work  on  bone  is  in  sepia; 
painting  on  tepees,  wood  or  bark  may  be  often  brighter,  but  the 
primaries  are  used  in  small  quantities,  surrounded  by  a  field  of 
inconspicuous  tone.  Nowhere  do  we  find  in  unspoiled  work  any 
desire  to  stain  or  dye  a  surface  with  the  crude  primary  colors. 
Civilization — if  we  can  call  it  such — ^brought  to  the  Indian  of 
America  and  the  East  the  abhorrent  aniline  dyes,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  now  modem  work  in  basket-weaving  or  textiles  free  from 
their  baneful  infiuence.  Advancing  one  step  from  primitive 
work  to  the  colorists  of  the  first  historic  period,  the  Egyptians, 
we  find  the  color-scheme  wonderfully  beautiful;  the  drawing  is 
archaic,  due  largely  to  hieratic  laws,  but  in  every  field — ^pottery, 
jewelry,  textiles,  mummy  cases,  and  wall  decoration — the  color 
deserves  vast  study.    I  know  of  no  better  training  in  color  sense 
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for  beginners  than  the  copying  of  well-reproduced  Egyptian 
ornament.  After  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art,  we  leave  the  plane 
of  early  work:  with  marked  diminution  in  harmony,  also  with 
a  use  of  brilliant  color  not  to  be  seen  earlier. 

As  to  the  second  proposition :  the  child  sees  first  and  prefers 
the  primaries.  As  to  what  the  infant  sees,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
elaborate  formulae  collected  by  the  Child  Study  societies,  where 
children  are  carefully  fitted  in  to  an  already-prepared  system,  I 
feel  that  it  is  much  like  little  Edward's  reply  in  Wordsworth's 
^'Anecdote  for  Fathers."  Poor,  badgered  littie  Edward,  having 
no  real  preference  for  Kilve  but  an  answer  being  expected  of  him, 
invented  a  reason  for  disliking  Liswjm  farm.  More  children  are 
betrayed  into  falsehood  through  embarrassment  than  from  any 
inherent  perversity.  When  children  are  asked  why  they  like  a 
rose,  they  do  not  all  say,  ^'Because  it  is  pink",  thank  heaven! 
Bless  their  little  hearts,  they  hardly  ever  have  their  minds  made 
up  about  anjTthing!  So  whether  the  baby  really  sees  red  first, 
I  cannot  say,  but  whether  he  prefers  to  paint  in  bright  colors  seems 
to  me  largely  a  matter  of  what  we  put  before  him.  Hy  experience 
has  been  that  children  usually,  when  allowed  to  carry  out  their 
own  ideas— as,  for  instance,  in  painting  paper-dolls — ^use  light 
colors,  tints,  not  standards;  and  anyone  who  has  taught  little 
people  will  know  that  they  err  on  the  side  of  not  working  strongly 
enough,  rather  than  in  brilliancy.  I  find  that  it  is  a  test  of  how 
much  experience  and  appreciation  of  color  a  person  really  has, 
when  he  dares  to  use  in  decoration  clear  color;  those  of  the 
uneducated  class  who  are  uncertain  as  to  their  own  taste,  invari- 
ably select  tints  and  half-tones.  One  reason  that  the  carbon 
photograph  and  etching  have  such  popularity  is  because  people 
do  not  trust  their  color  sense,  and  this,  not  because  they  prefer 
gaudy  things,  for  they  generally  do  not — selecting  those  tame 
and  colorless  things  that  seem  to  them  "sweet." 
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In  water-color,  we  have  been  the  guilty  ones,  not  the  children. 
We  have  put  before  them  white  paper  (in  itself  enough  to  destroy 
all  courage)  and  a  box  of  standard  colors.  Almost  ever3rthing  they 
had  to  copy  was  not  like  any  paint  they  had  in  their  box,  and  there 
ensued  much  watering  and  mixing,  and  at  last  it  was  a  pretty  poor 


thing  they  had  to  show  for  all  their  patient  trouble.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  having  a  private  class  where  it  is  possible,  I  give  oils,  then 
chalks,  finally  watercolors,  except  where  used  in  designing,  in  flat 
tone.  The  color  and  texture  of  canvas  and  pastel-paper  in  themselves 
are  a  help  in  seeing  correctly,  for,  naturally,  nothing  corresponds  to 
white  paper,  imless  it  be  the  high-light  on  a  piece  of  pottery,  and  that 
is  not  noticed  by  the  beginner  as  quickly  as  the  pattern;  and,  also, 
the  sense  of  harmony  is  quickened,  the  jarring  discord  soothed, 
from  the  outset.  In  painting  it  is  always  '4e  premier  pas  qui  cdute.'' 
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This  Spring  I  have  been  learning  something.  With  a  view 
to  testing  this,  I  have  had  my  class  use  tinted  paper  entirely, 
getting  for  them  the  5x7  ^'English  tinted"  blocks  and,  as  more 
convenient  and  satisfactory  for  out-of-doors'  work,  crayolas  in 
a  carefully  selected  palette.  I  have  thought  of  the  Hunsell 
crayons  and  shall  make  use  of  them  in  studio  work,  but  the  key 
is  too  low  for  glorious  Jtme  skies  and  verdure.  Through  early  May, 
before  the  weather  was  settled  enough  for  going  out,  the  pupils  were 
prepared  through  ''composition"  problems,  with  a  very  limited 
palette.  This  coloring  might  be  arbitrary,  and  the  effect  produced 
was  rather  postery— but  we  learned  to  tune  the  instrument.  I  found 
the  studies  were  mostly  in  neutrals  by  the  children's  preference. 

Later  they  were  told  to  consider  the  tone  of  their  paper  and 
treat  their  drawing  according  to  the  (supposed)  prevailing  atmos- 
phere— those  having  gray  paper,  to  consider  whether  it  was  the 
tender  gray-green  of  a  spring  sky,  or  the  purple-gray  of  November 
gales.  In  all  the  work  out-of-doors,  the  value  of  the  paper  has  been 
carefully  taken  into  accotmt  and  all  values  and  colors  related  to 
this  key-note.  Oftentimes  the  paper  itself  will  repeat  the  exact 
color  of  a  dusty  road,  the  sky  at  zenith  or  horizon,  still  water, 
etc.    The  rest  is  easy! 

These  pupils  are  all  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen 
and  for  first  trial  of  a  new  sjrstem  I  thought  the  results  sufficiently 
interesting  to  be  reproduced.  A  second  year  would  give  greater 
surety  in  rendering,  but  the  value  of  the  study  lies  chiefly  in  correct 
seeing  and  color-training.  I  have  never  found  any  course  awaken 
more  enthusiasm  and  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  each  member 
of  the  class  has  been  eager  to  see  what  paper  lay  beneath  the 
finished  sketch,  with  speculations  as  to  how  the  following  subject 
would  be  treated  according  to  the  color  of  the  new  sheet  of  paper. 

ALICE  B.  MUZZEY 
The  Horton  Studies,  Buffalo,  New  York 
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HAY 

NATURE  Drawing  should  be  the  dominant  topic  this  month. 
In  every  grade  the  children  should  greet  the  May  with 
more  appreciative  eyes  than  ever  before,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty 
wherewith  every  living  thing  adorns  itself.  Illustrated  language 
papers  on  the  spring  flowers  and  birds  should  appear  ''outside 
the  drawing  time,"  and  plans  should  be  maturing  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ''the  most  beautiful  applied  designs  ever  made"  in  June, 
that  the  year's  work  may  end  with  a  masterpiece. 

KINDERGARTEN 

"Come  with  me,  every  one,  this  is  the  way ; 
Don*t  you  remember  me?    Why,  I  am  May  I" 

Yes,  Hay!  with  plenty  of  blossoms  for  all  the  Hay-baskets 
we  choose  to  make.  Let  us  get  about  it  at  once.  That  they 
must  be  as  well  done  as  possible  all  will  agree. 

The  dotted  drawing  paper  may  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  little  children  select  any  unit  that  they  can  do  well  to  be 
used  in  decorating  the  baskets.  Tint  the  plain  side  of  the  paper  with  a  wash  of 
liquid  color.  When  dry  trace  any  outline  that  will,  when  cut,  make  a  pretty 
shaped  basket.  The  comers  may  be  tied  or  pasted.  See  Fig.  i,  Plate  I.  The 
finished  basket  is  shown  with  others  in  Plate  n. 

The  older  children  should  be  able  to  take  a  new  unit  and  do  it  sufficiently 
well  the  first  time  to  have  it  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

Suggestions  for  new  units.     No.  Xlll  and  XIV. 

The  older  children  should  be  expected  to  do  their  own  cutting.  Other 
samples  of  baskets  made  from  the  dotted  drawing  paper  are  shown  in  Plate  11. 

Baskets  can  also  be  made  with  raflia  and  reed.   See  Plate  m. 

Cut  the  reed  into  pieces  of  uniform  length.  These  should  be  fastened 
by  the  children  into  wooden  heads  and  can  be  made  to  stay  securely  if  first 
dipped  in  fish  glue  (charge  the  children  to  use  a  small  amount).  The  other 
end  of  the  reeds  should  be  fitted  into  holes  in  the  base.  The  base  may  be 
either  rotmd  or  oval  and  can  be  bought  with  holes  bored  the  right  size  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  base  and  heads  can  be  most  satisfactorily  colored  with  the  liquid  color. 
It  should  be  done  before  the  raffia  is  woven  around  the  reeds.  Each  child 
should  be  given  a  ball  of  raffia,  with  the  ends  tied  before  he  begins  to  weave. 


If  a  handle  is  desired  bore  two  holes  opposite  each  other  in  the  margin  of  the 
base  and  fasten  the  reed  handle  as  suggested.  The  children  use  these  baskets 
to  gather  the  flowers  which  they  are  to  put  into  the  paper  baskets  for  their 
parents  or  friends. 


BRUSH   WORK,  ETC. 

Brush  work  for  the  younger  children  may  be  painting  within  simple  out- 
lines, appropriate  to  the  season. 

For  the  older  children,  painting  from  the  object;  spring  flowers.  See 
Plate  IV. 
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It  is  not  expected  that  all  of  these  will  be  done.  It  simply  shows  how 
much  might  be  done.     Suggestions  for  sewing  given  on  page  690. 

The  work  with  the  clay  might  include  bird's  nest  with  eggs,  and  flowers 
on  placques,  such  as  the  butter-cup  and  daisy. 
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The  May  woods  are  full  of  color  and  the  May  air  is  full  of  music.  Would 
we  have  the  children  know  these  music  makers?  Then  they  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  their  characteristic  color  and  form.    A  good  outline  of  the  most 


JcMoljIrfs  finuina 


familiar  kinds  for  the  children  to  fill  in  with  either  the  colored  pencils  or  crayons 
win  help  them  to  accomplish  much  in  this  direction. 

All  the  birds  have  come  again, 

Come  again  to  greet  us, 
And  a  joyous  song  they  raise, 
Chirping,  singing  merry  lays : 
Pleasant  Spring-time's  happy  dayj 

Now  return  to  meet  usl 


A.  W.  D. 


PRIMARY 


In  the  primary  grades  the  chief  centers  of  interest  may  well 
be  Nature  and  Memorial  Day,  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
joys  which  come  to  us  through  flowers  and  birds  and  heroes. 
Let  us  emphasize  especially  on  Memorial  day,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  happy  land,  the  thought  that  we  are 
not  to  mourn  for  the  dead,  or  for  a  lost  cause,  but  that  we  are  to 
rejoice  in  the  memory  of  brave  and  sincere  men,  who  were  willing 
to  die  if  need  be  for  what  they  believed  to  be  right.    Loyalty  to 
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duty,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  our  duty,  is  an  ideal  even  children 
can  grasp  and  live. 

FIRST  YEAR.     Make  drawings  of  the  spring  flowers. 

Plan  to  make  a  whole  set  of  neat  little  sheets,  like  that  shown  at  A  hy 
Melvin  Toppin,  Winchendon,  Mass.,  all  the  same  size  and  shape  to  fit  into  an 
ordinary  letter  envelope.  In  June  we  will  make  a  design  for  the  face  of  her 
envelope.    Use  naturalistic  colors,  pencil,  crayons,  or  water  color. 

SECOND  YEAR.    Make  drawings  from  the  spring  growths. 

Plan  to  make  many  drawings  from  such  growths  as  are  avaUahle.  Sprout- 
ing twigs,  ferns,  crocuses  and  other  potted  plants,  the  best  of  all  being  indi- 
vidual pots  owned  by  the  children.  These  may  be  drawn  in  different  positions, 
and  in  different  mediums,  and  early  and  late  in  their  history.  The  odd  little 
drawing  of  the  Peas  by  Anton  Sorenson,  Anoka,  Minn.,  is  an  example  worthy 
of  emulation.  The  set  may  be  uniform  in  size  to  fit  some  stock  envelope,  ^for 
which  we  will  make  a  decoration  next  month.    Use  any  appropriate  medium. 

THIRD  YEAR.  (U)  Make  drawings  from  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  leaves  are  easier.  The  sheets  may  be  laid  out  like  that  by  "A.  C.** 
on  plate  A  with  the  little  panel  below,  tinted  the  same  color  as  the  leaf  and 
containing  the  name  of  the  leaf.  Have  the  children  search  for  leaves  of  "pretty 
shape.*'  The  leaf  in  the  square  is  one  card  of  a  "game."  The  set — as  many 
as  the  children  can  make — ^being  all  alike  in  shape  and  color  (a  leaf-colored 
card  being  used,  and  the  ground  washed  over  with  a  shade  of  the  same  color.) 
The  "game"  is  to  guess  the  names  of  all  the  leaves  correctly  and  to  place  the 
cards  in  alphabetical  order.  The  names  of  the  leaves  are  written  on  the  back 
of  the  card.  In  June  we  will  make  a  little  case  to  hold  the  leaf-pictures  or 
the  cards. 

GRAMMAR 

The  two  lines  of  work  begtm  last  month  and  continued  in 
this,  should  eventuate  in  at  least  one  beautifully  decorated  object 
at  the  end  of  Jime.  The  object  should  be  something  of  interest 
to  the  individual  pupil,  so  far  as  possible,  something  of  use  in 
school  or  at  home,  something  as  beautiful  as  the  pupil  can  produce. 
For  this  outline  the  selection  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but 
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it  should  be  from  objects  of  general  interest  and  well  within  the 
powers  of  the  average  pupil  in  each  grade.  The  objects  selected 
are  as  follows: 

Fourth  Grade:  A  stamped  paper  for  a  portfolio  cover. 
Fifth  Grade:  A  rosette  for  the  cover  of  a  pen-wiper. 
Sixth  Grade :    A  floret  for  a  brush-broom  case. 

Seventh  Grade:    A  design  for  a  place  cloth,  in  cross-stitch  embroidery. 
Eighth  Grade:    A  design  for  a  porch  pillow,  in  stencil. 
Ninth  Grade :    A  design  for  an  essay  cover,  to  be  printed  from  line  plates 
in  two  colors. 

FOURTH  YEAR  (U)  i.  Make  simple  designs  illustrat- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  arrangement. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  means  of  little  stamps  made  of  pine  wood 
or  cut  upon  the  end  of  a  stick  of  any  sort.    A  few  simple  forms  are  given  at 

TitttnttTTTunt 

B,  suggested  by  nature  elements.  The  upper  grade  boys  will  be  glad  to  make 
these  stamps  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  grade  if  they  cannot  do  it  themselves. 
Let  the  children  discover  for  themselves:  Repetition  in  borders,  surface  pat- 
terns and  rosettes;  alternation  in  these  three  types  of  pattern;  regular  and 
drop  pattern  to  cover  a  surface ;  bi-symmetrical  and  balanced  units.  The  designs 
reproduced  at  C  were  stamped  with  common  writing  ink  on  the  top  sheet  of 
a  pack  of  ordinary  drawing  paper  containing  five  or  six  sheets.  The  pupil 
might  make  a  set  of  smaller  sheets  each  containing  an  example  of  arrangement, 
rather  than  one  sheet  crowded  with  all  kinds  as  in  the  plate.  In  this  plate,  C, 
the  element  used,  was  suggested  by  a  fern  shoot.  It  was  cut  on  the  end  of  a 
pine  stick  5-8'  x  1-4'  x  2  1-3'  by  means  of  an 'ordinary  (but  sharp!)  penknife. 
A  reversed  form  of  it  was  also  cut,  on  another  stick,  as  shown  at  c.  The 
arrangements  show  repetition  of  this  unit,  and  alternation  of  position,  in  bor- 
ers, d,  i,  j,  k,  and  the  upper  line  in  n;  in  surfaces  at  g,  h,  and  n;  and  in  rosettes 
at  e,  f,  1,  and  m.  A  few  of  the  many  possible  combinations  of  this  simple 
element  are  shown  at  o. 

Hake  the  sheets  uniform  in  size,  that  they  may  be  properly  lettered  and 
numbered  and  placed  in  the  portfolios  we  are  to  make  in  June. 
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2.     Make  a  color  study  of  some  plant  exhibiting  hues  of  color. 

See  last  month's  outline  for  specific  directions.    The  aim  should  be  skill 
in  rendering  a  plant  in  a  group  of  hues. 


FIFTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  designs  for  rosettes,  based  on 
the  forms  of  spring  flowers. 

Teach  how  to  do  this  by  using  illustrations  cut  from  advertisements, 
historic  examples,  sketches  upon  the  blackboard,  and  rosettes  cut  from  paper 
before  the  class.  Show  how  a  hint  derived  from  nature  may  be  worked  out' 
in  various  ways  in  the  pattern,  as  for  example  in  the  series  of  rosettes  at  D, 
derived  from  the  flowering  dogwood.  Make  the  same  elements  flt  a  square, 
a  circle,  and  a  polygon. 

2.  Make  a  color  study  of  some  plant  exhibiting  comple- 
mentary hues  of  color. 

See  last  month's  outline  for  specific  directions.  The  aim  should  be  skill 
in  rendering  a  plant  in  complementary  hues  so  that  the  result  on  paper  shall 
be  pleasing  to  the  refined  taste.  Usually  the  tones  used  are  too  harsh  in  con- 
trast both  in  value  and  intensity.  ^ 
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SIXTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  designs  for  florets,  based  on 
the  spring  growths. 

Teach  how  to  do  this  by  using  all  sorts  of  illustrations,  historic  and  modom, 
drawn  and  cut.  Show  how  one  side  of  a  shoot  of  opening  leaves,  for  example, 
offers  a  more  attractive  and  promising  suggestion  than  the  other,  and  how  a 
graceful  contour  suggested  by  that  side,  will  yield,  when  repeated,  a  pleasing 
floret.  The  illustrations  at  E  are  suggestive  of  this.  Fit  the  same  elements 
into  bi-symmetrical  fields  of  different  shapes,  as  shown  in  the  plate. 

The  sketches  in  the  upper  row  are  rough  notes  I  made  from  the  terminals 
of  a  clematis  in  1899.    At  the  time  I  took  them  to  be  different  stages,  from 

different  parts  of  the  vine,  of  the  same  general  plan  of  growth;  but  I  never 
settled  satisfactorily  how  stage  three  appeared  after  two,  or  why  the  kinks  in 
the  stems  in  stage  one  disappeared  in  stage  two  if  they  were  to  reappear  in  three. 
The  florets  in  the  lower  row  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  vary  stage  one 
to  fill,  in  a  pleasing  way,  a  diamond  shape  varied  in  its*proportions. 

2.  Make  a  color  study  of  some  plant  exhibiting  monochro- 
matic coloring. 

See  previous  month's  outline  for  specific  directions.  The  aim  should  be 
skill  in  rendering  a  plant  so  that  the  result  on  paper  is  pleasing  to  all  who  know 
a  good  piece  of  drawing  and  color  when  they  see  it. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR.  Make  a  design  for  a  piece  of  embroidery, 
to  be  worked  in  cross  stitch. 

As  stated  last  month,  the  subject  selected  here  is  a  place  cloth.  A  place 
cloth  is  a  soi^t  of  individual  tablecloth.  It  is  a  substitute  for  the  various  mats 
and  doilies  used  when  the  tablecloth  is  dispensed  with.  A  place  cloth  should 
be  of  linen,  large  enough  to  receive  without  crowding,  the  plate,  bread  plate, 
glass,  and  the  silver  required  at  a  meal.    A  good  size  and  shape  is  an  oblong 
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13  I'l"  z  19'.  It  should  be  neatly  hemmed  on  three  sides,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  diagram,  F.  The  fourth  side  should  be  the  selvage,  and 
without  ornament.  The  ornament  at  each  end  should  be  narrow,  and  may 
be  a  '^vertical  border;"  the  top,  or  head  should  have  a  wider  and  richer  "hori- 
zontal" border.  In  other  words,  the  design  as  a  whole,  always  to  be  seen  in 
one  position  by  the  guest,  should  read  the  right  way,  appear  right  side  up  to  the 
guest.  The  side  borders  may  be  3-4^  wide,  and  the  head  border  from  i  1-2' 
to  j"  wide. 

I .  From  a  sheet  of  tough  but  not  too  thick  wrapping  paper  make  a  dummy 
place  clotli.  The  sheet  should  be  15  3-4'^  z  ai''.  Turn  under  a  quarter  inch 
on  each  of  the  three  sides  to  be  hemmed ;  then  turn  under  again,  for  the  hem, 
2  inches  at  the  top  and  3-4'  at  each  side.  Plan  thoughtfully  just  how  the 
comers  shall  be  folded,  cut  and  felled.  The  method  shown  in  diagram  at  F 
is  recommended.    Fold  over  the  parts  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  numerals. 
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On  the  upper  side  of  the  sheet  draw  pencil  lines  to  indicate  the  exact  position 
of  the  edge  of  each  hem  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  at  a  a  a. 

2.  Make  sketches  of  elements  which  might  be  used  in  the  decoration, 
and  begin  to  plan  the  design.  Geometric  or  floral  elements  may  be  used,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  as  in  an  interrupted  Greek  fret.  Floral*  elements  are 
recommended.  The  spring  flowers  and  leaves  may  furnish  suggestions.  What- 
ever the  elements,  they  must  be  "squared  up"  to  be  worked  in  cross-stitch. 

3.  Having  determined  in  a  tentative  way  the  elements  to  be  used,  lay 
out  the  design  on  the  dummy,  lightly,  to  determine  the  number  of  repeats 
required,  and  the  shapes  the  units  are  to  fill. 

4.  Make  trial  sketches  in  pencil  on  i-S''  squared  paper  to  see  how  the 
elements  will  actually  work  out  in  cross  stitch. 

5.  Keep  the  eyes  open  for  good  color  scheme,  suitable  to  a  place  cloth. 
Make  records  in  color  of  harmonious  combinations. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  (U).  Make  a  design  for  something  involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  stencil. 

As  stated  last  month,  the  subject  here  selected  is  a  porch  pillow.  A  porch 
pillow— a  pillow  to  be  used  out  of  doors— may  be  of  coarser  and  stouter  material 
than  a  sofa  pillow,  and  less  richly  ornamented.  It  should  be  comparatively 
inexpensive,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  less  money  and  time.  A  good  mater- 
ial is  denim,  and  a  good  size  is  two  feet  square.  As  the  pillow  is  to  be  seen 
in  every  position  the  design  should  read  equally  well  any  side  up,  therefore  it 
should  be  multi-symmetrical. 

The  three  types  of  arrangement  are  shown  at  G.  The  first  type  has  the 
center  emphasized  by  ornament;  in  the  second  the  entire  surface  is  covered 
with  ornament,  either  in  the  form  of  a  rosette  or  in  the  form  of  a  repeating 
pattern;  in  the  third  type  the  border  is  emphasized,  either  as  a  regular  border 
or  as  a  border  with  its  comers  made  emphatic.  In  all  these  types  the  funda- 
mental law  of  arrangement  is  either  radiation  or  parallelism,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two.  An  examination  of  the  designs  given  at  G  will  show  that  all  the 
lines,  even  to  the  shortest,  are  controlled  by  one  of  these  laws;  nothing  is 
haphazard,  the  lines  are  not  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  each  other,  they  all 
rhyme  somehow  with  other  lines,  they  all  show  a  respect  for  the  law  of  the 
whole. 

I.  Upon  a  sheet  of  tough  but  not  too  thick  manila  paper  24  inches  square, 
lay  out  the  geometric  basis  for  the  design,  according  to  the  type  of  arrangement 
selected. 
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2.  Make  preliminary  sketches  of  elements  which  might  be  used  in  the 
decoration,  adapting  each  to  the  conditions  of  a  stenciled  pattern.  Nature 
may  furnish  suggestions.  The  flowering  dogwood,  or  any  other  dashiqg 
spring  beauty  will  serve  well. 

3.  Sketch  the  entire  design  in  pencil,  and  work  it  over  several  times  to 
insure  an  orderly  rhythmic  arrangement  of  all  the  parts.    The  controlling  la^ 


Gna 


must  be  parallelism  or  radiation  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  the  sketches 
at  G  show. 

4.  Think  about  an  appropriate  color  scheme  and  gather  examples  of 
good  combinations. 

NINTH  YEAR.     Make   a   design   for   something   involving 
printing  in  two  colors. 

As  previously  stated  the  subject  here  selected  is  a  cover  for  Promotion 
Day, —  for  an  essay  to  be  read  that  day  or  for  the  program.  The  essay  cover 
will  be,  perhaps,  the  better  subject,  for  each  pupil  can  make  his  own.  A  com- 
petition may  be  held,  however,  for  the  cover  design  to  be  used  on  the  printed 
program  for  the  day,  or  for  the  program  cover  which,  once  selected,  is  to  be 
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copied  by  the  children  for  the  hand  printed  program.  Or  the  program  covers 
may  yary,  each  pupil  making  his  own  design  and  copying  it  oyer  once  or  twice 
to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of  copies. 

I.  Decide  exactly  what  is  to  be  done, — the  size,  shape,  and  general 
character  of  the  coyer.  An  essay  on  Bums  might  haye  a  '<hodden  gray"  cover; 
on  Whittier  a  "Quaker  gray,"  on  St.  Patrick,  a  green;  on  Joan  of  Arc,  a  violet 
color.  An  essay  on  any  of  the  trees  or  flowers  might  have  a  green  cover;  on 
any  of  the  birds  a  blue  color  because  birds  are  associated  in  the  mind  with  the 
air  and  the  sky.  The  color  of  the  paper  will  thus  be  determined  by  the  subject 
matter,  and  will  in  turn  determine  the  colors  to  be  used  in  the  design.  The 
subject  will  suggest  also  the  motive  for  the  decoration.  Emerson  loved  the 
pine;  Lowell  wrote  "Under  the  Willows;"  Washington  took  command  under 
an  elm.  Whatever  the  subject  matter,  thought  upon  it  will  reveal  the  most 
iq>propriate  elements  to  use  in  the  decoration. 

a.  Begin  to  gather  illustrative  material — other  covers,  well  designed. 
Get  a  printer  to  talk  to  the  children  about  printing  in  two  colors  and  to  show 
them  examples.  You  "can't"?  Try  it.  Your  local  printer  will  help  you  if 
he  believes  you  really  want  him  to. 

3.  Plan  the  cover.  Sketch  various  arrangements.  At  H  several  typical 
ones  are  shown,  from  book  catalogues.  The  first  shows  a  balanced  arrange- 
ment of  title  and  decoration,  with  no  subdivision  of  the  field.  In  this  case 
the  title  is  at  the  top.  The  second  shows  an  undivided  field  but  the  title  is  at 
the  bottom,  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  for  unless  the  ornament  is  extraordinarily 
attractive,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  the  center  of  attraction  is  sure  to  be  too  low  on 
the  page.  The  third  shows  a  surface  undivided  by  sharp  lines,  except  for  the 
line  of  the  binding,  but  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  vertical  bands  of  orna- 
ment. In  the  fourth  the  ornament  is  bi-symmetrical,  and  carries  the  title  with 
it.  The  fifth  shoWs  side  ornaments  becoming  one  above  the  title  and  below 
the  name.  In  6  the  ornament  is  central,  but  so  large  as  to  fill  all  the  available 
space  so  that  with  the  title  and  name  it  forms  a  rectangular  panel  within  the 
field  of  the  cover,  although  this  panel  is  not  sharply  outlined.  In  7  the 
panel  is  outlined,  but  it  does  not  include  the  text.  In  8  the  panel  is  outlined 
but  ornament  and  text  combine  with  it  to  form  a  decorative  spot  in  the  midst 
of  the  field.  In  9  the  panel  is  at  the  top;  in  10  it  fills  all  the  space  between 
title  and  author.  In  11  the  pictorial  panel  is  at  the  top  while  below  it  the  field 
is  divided  into  three  panels,  two  of  which  might  be  used  for  conventional  orna- 
ment if  a  more  ornate  cover  is  desired.  In  12  the  arrangement  is  balanced, 
much  like  the  first  except  that  the  figures   are  within  a  well  defined  panel. 
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The  rough  sketches  on  page  703  show  in  the  simplest  possible  way  the  arrange- 
ments already  illustrated  and  a  few  others.  They  may  be  characterized  in  order 
as  follows :  Undivided  field  with  text  and  floret;  divided  fleld  with]tezt  and  floret. 
One  panel  with  text  and  floret ;  two  panels  with  text  and  floret;  three  panels  with 
text  and  floret.  Side  ornament  with  text ;  bands  at  head  and  foot  with  text ;  border 
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decoration  only  with  text.    Other  varieties  of  common  arrangements  to  meet 
certain  conditions. 

4.    Begin  to  collect  examples  of  good  color  schemes,  and  to  decide 
one  wholly  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand.  H.  T.  B. 
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For  the  first  lessons  in  drawing  from  the  pose,  rapid  five  or 
ten  minute  sketches  should  be  made  to  express  action  and  pro- 
portion only.  Then  effort  should  be  given  to  develop  a  more 
complete  drawing  including  light  and  dark,  light  and  shade  and  a 
suggestion  of  color. 

As  an  aid  to  the  right  conception  of  the  subject  show  as 
many  examples  of  good  figure  drawing  as  are  available. 
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If  the  model  is  posed  in  a  fancy  or  historic  costume  the 
results  are  more  interesting,  and  the  posing  easier  for  the  girl  or 
boy  who  serves  as  the  model. 

Poses  arranged  for  some  special  purpose  such  as  school 
posters  or  illustrations  for  school  papers,  give  an  impetus,  which 
results  in  good  drawing. 

Time  sometimes  may  be  saved  by  having  two  people  pose 
alternately,  thus  avoiding  rests  and  the  fatigue  of  any  one  model. 


:t 


T:i    1 


I.     Make    rapid   sketches    of    a    simple   pose  in    charcoal 

outline. 

Give  the  pupils  large  sheets  of  bogus  or  cartridge  paper  and  have  them 
make  in  charcoal  outline,  several  sketches  of  the  figure, — trying  for  propor- 
tion and  action  only.    Do  not  attempt  the  features. 
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n.  Trace  with  brush  and  ink  the  best  sketch  previously 
drawn. 

Place  tracing  paper  over  the  best  charcoal  sketch  previously  made,  and 
re-draw  it  with  a  brush.  Try  in  this  drawing  to  refine  the  line  and  correct  the 
action  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  model.  Indicate  the  position  of  the 
features. 

in.    Make  in  pencil  outline  rapid  sketches  of  the  model. 

Repeat  the  method  followed  with  the  charcoal,  but  work  on  a  smaller  scale 
and  more  definitely.  Still  try  for  the  action,  proportion  and  long  lines  of  the 
figure  only. 

IV.  Trace  the  best  pencil  sketch.  Add  light  and  dark 
in  ink. 

Place  tracing  paper  over  sketch  drawn  and  paint  it  in  in  light  and  dark. 
Illustrations  i  and  2.  In  deciding  upon  the  light  and  dark,  try  to  get  an  effective 
and  simple  arrangement  and  a  good  balance.  Refine  the  drawing  of  the  pencil 
sketch  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  model. 

V.  Trace  a  figure  from  a  photograph  or  good  print  of  a 
painting  by  a  master.  Reproduce  the  light  and  dark  with  brush 
in  ink. 

The  figures  by  Millet,  Breton,  Whistler,  Rembrandt,  and  Holbine  are  good 
to  be  studied  in  this  way.  After  having  made  this  study,  it  is  well  to  repeat 
problems  three  and  four  several  times. 

Although  this  outline  calls  for  but  one  example  of  a  certain  form  of  render- 
ing, it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  method  indicated  is  to  be  pursued  until 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  It  is  unwise  to  change  the  form  of  execution 
and  the  medium  in  which  the  pupil  is  working,  until  some  proficiency  in  tech- 
nique is  gained. 

VI.  Make  charcoal  drawing  in  tone  of  model.    Fig.  3. 

Sketch  in  for  action  and  proportion,  and  then  rub  in  with  the  fingers,  or 
a  piece  of  muslin  held  over  the  finger,  the  simple  color  values;  i.  e.  the  light 
and  dark.  With  a  kneaded  eraser  take  out  the  lights.  With  the  charcoal 
point  put  in  the  darks, — thus  adding  light  and  shade. 
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VII.  Make  pencil  drawing  in  tone,  of  model.  Add  local 
colors  with  pastel  or  crayon.    Fig.  4. 

Colored  water-color  paper  or  cover  papers  may  be  used  instead  of  white 
paper  upon  which  to  work.  The  lights  must  be  added  in  this  case  with  chalk 
or  white  pastel. 

Studies  reproduced  are  by  Edith  Park,  Clarence  Seagrave  and  Helen  Lowe,- 
second  and  third  year  students,  Wellesley  High  School. 

MECHANICAL 

1.  Plate  23.  Make  free-hand  pencil  drawing  of  some 
object  containing  a  screw  or  bolt. 

Follow  the  method  described  in  the  April  outline.  The  illustration  is 
a  freehand  drawing  of  a  monkey  wrench,  on  squared  paper,  by  M.  Gallagher. 

2.  Plate  24.  Make  drawing  with  tools  from  drawing  made 
for  Plate  23. 

3.  Plate  25.    Ink  in  Plate  24. 

M.  B.% 
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FOR  MAY  WORK 
In  addition  to  tliat  given  last  montli : 

On  Plant  Drawing. 

A  Handbook  of  Plant  Form,  Clark;  Plant  Form  and  Design,  Midgley  and 
Lilley;  Sketching  Trees  in  Pen  and  Ink,  Rice,  Book,  April  1907; 
Prang  Text  Books  of  Art  Education;  Adaptation,  Bailey,  Book,  May,  1907. 
Spring  Nature  Drawing,  Sargent,  Bo.>k,  May  1907;  Plant  Drawing  as  a 
Mental  Discipline,  Anthony,  Council  Year-Book,  1902;  The  Drawing 
of  Plant  Forms,  Sargent,  Book,  June  1902 ;  Leaf  Drawing,  Daniels,  Book, 
September  1903;  Perspective  of  Leaf  and  Flower,  Hall,  Book,  September 
1902;  Acceptable  Plant  Drawing,  Bailey,  Book,  September  1905. 

On  Decorative  Design  in  General. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Design,  Jackson;  Lessons  on  Decorative  Design, 
Jackson;  Ornament  and  its  Application,  Day;  The  Bases  of  Design,  Crane; 
Handbook  of  Ornament,  Meyer;  The  Gate  Beautiful,  Stimson;  The  Adap- 
tation of  Pattern  to  Material,  Haney,  Council  Year-Book,  1907;  Line 
and  Form,  Crane;  The  Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder;  A  Theory  of  Pure 
Design,  Ross;  back  numbers  and  current  numbers  of  The  International 
Studio, — always  rich  in  reference  material;  all  numbers  of  The  School 
Arts  Book  for  March,  April,  May  and  June. 

The  Use  of  Natural  Forms  in  Design. 

Haney,  Council  Year-Book,  1906;  also  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Manual  Training  Magazine  for  1905-1906. 

On  Weaving. 

Hand-loom  Weaving,  Mattie  Phipps  Todd;  Two  School  Bags,  Soper,  Book, 
May,  1906. 

On  Stencilling. 

Stencilled  Mats,  Edson,  Book,  May  1906;  Stencilled  Sofa  Pillows,  Ward, 
Book,  June,  1906. 

On  Pen  Drawing  and  Design  for  Printing. 

Pen  Drawing,  Maginnis;  Letters  and  Lettering,  F.  C.  Brown;  The  Practice 
of  Typography,  Title  Pages,  De  Vinne;  The  Teaching  of  Lettering, 
H.  H.  Brown,  Council  Year-Book,  1906. 

On  Wood-Block  Printing. 

Book,  March  1907,  Arthur  W.  Dow ;  Book,  June  1907,  Marie  S.  Stillman. 
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EVERY  boy  is  familiar  with  the  construction  of  the  square 
kite  with  the  two  diagonals  ribs  secured  at  the  center. 

Here  are  a  few  others  including  the  famous  Box  Kite  first 
used  by  the  United  States  government  in  their  observation  stations. 

Fig.  I  gives  one  of  the  old  favorites.  Use  two  ribs,  one  2-3 
of  the  other,  secured  1-3  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  main 
rib.  The  ends  are  connected  by  stout  cord  over  which  the  edges 
of  the  paper  or  cloth  are  folded  and  pasted. 

Fig.  2  is  another  variation  requiring  three  ribs  one  13^  long 
and  two  iq""  long.    The  proportions  are  given  with  each  kite. 

The  box  kite  is  used  by  the  (jovemment  in  its  observatories 
for  obtaining  records  of  temperature,  velocity  of  air,  far  above 
the  ground.    They  are  strong  flyers  and  need  no  tail. 

When  they  are  used  in  series,  that  is,  more  than  one  on  the 
same  string,  they  are  very  powerful  and  can  carry  quite  heavy 
loads  often  requiring  a  cord  as  large  as  a  small  clothes  line  to 
hold  them.  Then  a  windlass  is  used  instead  of  holding  them  by 
hand  as  we  boys  do  generally.  Make  four  pieces  3-16^  x  1-2'' 
X  30^  for  the  comer  posts. 

BOX  KITE 

Make  4  pieces  3-16^  z  1-2^  x  17  1-2^  for  the^cross  pieces  or  '^diagonal 
spreaders."* 

2  pieces  of  cloth  or  very  strong  paper,  10'  wide  and  4'  3'  long. 

Plenty  of  strong  cord. 

Notice  the  notches  cut  in  the  long  pieces  4  1-8'  from  each  end,  and  also 
in  the  ends  of  the  short  pieces.  The  short  (or  **spread  '*  pieces)  are  not  notched 
in  the  center  but  simply  rest  on  each  other,  thus  really  making  a  strong  spring 
to  keep  the  comer  posts  in  position. 

No  special  instruction  is  needed  for  the  making  other  than  the  drawing. 

This  kite  needs  no  tail.  By  removing  the  ^'diagonal  spreaders"  the  kite 
can  be  rolled  into  a  very  small  package  and  carried  very  much  more  easily 
than  the  other  kinds. 


^These  dimensions  will  make  a  kite  about  a  foot  square  and  30*  hi^. 
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It  is  mtich  better  to  use  doth  than  paper  as  it  lasts  longer,  is  not  easily 
torn,  and  can  be  folded  without  damage. 

If  you  try  these  in  series  be  sure  your  lead  string  is  very  strong.    Look  out 
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for  your  hands  because  when  "running  out"  the  cord  will  cut  if  you  are  not 
carctful.    Better  try  a  single  one  first. 

This  form  of  kite  is  often  used  in  the  city  to  advertise  with.  Large  banners 
can  be  held  in  air  by  this  means.    After  dark  use  a  lantern  in  place  of  the  banner. 

How  many  of  you  boys  ever  thought  of  using  the  ribs  from  an  old  umbrella 
for  kite  ribs  in  place  of  wood?    They  are  light  and  strong. 

By  using  several  ribs  and  combining  them  in  different  proportions,  a 
larger  variety  of  shapes  can  be  obtained  for  your  kite. 

BIRD  KITE 

If  y6u  can  get  light  bamboo  or  rattan,  you  can  make  the  '<bird"  kites. 
Here  instead  of  keeping  the  cloth  or  paper  tight,  let  it  be  loose  like  a  bag. 

C.  E.  McKntlTEY,  Jr. 
Newftrk,  New  Jersey 
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In  order  that  Dorothy  may  be  a  very  neat  little  girl,  and  also 
a  comfortable  one,  she  should  have  an  apron  and  a  kimono. 

The  apron,  figure  i,  is  made  in  one  piece  and  is  cut  with  a  large  neck  and 
arm-holes.  From  the  middle  of  the  neck,  a,  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  b,  should 
be  three  and  three-fourths  inches;  from  the  shoulder,  c,  to  the  bottom,  d,  five 
inches ;  at  the  deepest  part,  e  to  f ,  six  inches.  The  straps  should  be  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  wide  at  the  ends  and  from  c  to  a  should  be  one  and  three-fourths  inches. 

Across  the  front  from  g  to  h,  the  apron  should  be  cut  one  and  seven-eighths 
inches;  across  the  widest  part,  k  to  n,  should  be  five  inches. 

From  the  lowest  part  of  the  arm-hole  to  the  bottom,  n  to  o,  should  be  two 
and  five-eighths  inches. 

Make  as  tiny  a  hem  as  possible  all  around  the  apron, — on  the  bottom, 
neck  and  arm-holes;  if  you  wish,  it  can  be  trimmed  with  lace  as  in  the  picture. 
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Make  a  button  hole  in  the  long  strap  and  sew  a  button  on  the  short  strap. 
When  the  apron  is  put  on  cross  the  straps  in  back,  fastening  the  left  back  and 
right  front  straps  together  and  vice  versa. 

The  kimono  is  cut  in  one  piece,  being  much  more  simple  to  make  than 
it  looks.  The  shoulder,  p  to  r,  should  be  placed  on  a  fold  in  your  cloth.  The 
front  is  afterward  cut  like  the  dotted  line  in  the  pattern. 

From  the  top  to  the  bottom  through  the  middle,  s  to  t,  should  be  sli  and 
one-quarter  inches;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  bottom,  u  to  v,  seven  inches.  From 
the  neck  to  the  end  of  the  sleeve  on  the  fold,  p  to  r,  should  be  three  and  one- 
eighth  inches.  The  seam  under  the  arm,  z  to  z,  should  measure  one  and  one- 
eighth  inches.  The  sleeve  in  a  straight  line  from  w  to  z,  measures  two  and 
one-fourth  inches.  The  under-arm  seam,  z  to  1,  measures  four  and  seven- 
eighths  inches.  The  bottom  of  the  kimono  which  measures  seven  and  one- 
eighth  inches  in  a  straight  line,  1  to  1,  has  a  half-inch  hem.  The  sleeves  and 
edge  are  bound,  as  described  for  the  kimono  in  the  May  1907  article. 

This  kimono  is  very  effective  as  the  photograph  well  shows. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
Wett  Ncwtea,  MaMftchuMtU 
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R  an  April  but  brings  to  me 
\  penitential  morning.   When 
low  booming  of  the  sea  comes 
ough   the  soft   air,  and  the 
kers  are  calling  from  the  old 
le  trees,  and  the  warm  sun- 
it  sifts  in  through  the  blossom- 
elms,  I  feel  myself  a  boy 
in  on  my  way  to  school.     I 
s   vaguely   happy   amid    the 
uty  and  music  of   that  hour, 
V  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
1  elated  over  the  finding  of  a 
cky  scaler" — a  smooth,  flat, 
ptical   pebble,   jtist  right   to 
DW  a  hundred  yards.    I  saun- 
^d  along  whistling,  tossing  the 
ble  and  catching  it,  dreaming 
^hat  I  might  do  with  it,  when 
Idenly  from  out  the  wayside 
ihes  a  song  sparrow  flew  to 
\  of  the  feather-limbs  of  an 
i  not  twenty  feet  away,  aixd 
|[perched^there,  facingme.    Quick 
as  lightning,  without  a  second's  thought,  I   let   fly   the  scaler 
at  him,  just  as  he  tipped  back  his  head  to   sing.     The   sweet 
flrst    notes  were   scarcely  uttered  when  that  stone  by  some 
extraordinary  fatality  of    aim  struck  the  little  singer  in  the 
throat,  stopped  the  song  instantly,  and  brought  the  bird  to  the 
ground  straight  like  another  stone.     My  heart  turned  over, 
my  hair  stirred  beneath  my  cap,  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon 
me.    I  caught  my  books  under  my  arm  and  ran,  ran  like  a 
thief,  along  the  level  road,  around  the  bend  by  the  carpenter's 
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shop,  down  into  the  hollow,  over  the  bridge,  up  the  hill  past 
the  church,  on,  and  on,  until  my  breath  came  in  gasps  and  my 
knees  trembled.  How  could  I  ever  go  home  again?  What 
would  mother  say?  What  would  my  father  do  when  he 
found  out  that  in  spite  of  his  oft  repeated  word,  ''Never  throw 
a  stone  at  a  bird,"  I  had  murdered  a  song  sparrow?  How 
could  I  go  on  to  school?  What  would  my  teacher  say?  What 
would  Jozy  say, — ^Jozy,  that  golden  haired  little  lady  with  the 
tender  heart,  jtist  across  the  aisle?  She  would  discover  my 
sin  and  hate  me.  How  I  managed  to  live  through  that  day  I 
cannot  tell.  In  every  recitation  I  expected  the  next  question 
to  be,  "Who  killed  a  song  sparrow  this  morning?"  In  every 
lull  between  classes  I  heard  those  few  plaintive  notes  and  then 
the  dull  thud  of  the  stone  which  cut  them  off.  Whenever  I 
looked  out  the  window  at  the  sadly  moving  trees  a  dead  bird 
and  a  dark  stone  fell  together  from  a  limb.  0,  'twas  a  heavy 
heart  I  carried!  And  when  at  last  school  was  over  and  I  had 
to  go  home,  I  went  arotmd  by  the  railroad  that  I  might  not 
pass  the  unlucky  spot  where  the  little  singer  lay  dead.  It  was 
days  before  I  dared  climb  over  the  wall  to  see  the  wee  body; 
and  then  I  did  not  find  it.  If  only  I  could  have  fotmd  it  and 
buried  it  decently  in  the  garden,  under  the  hollyhocks,  then  I 
might  have  forgotten  it,  and  been  at  peace;  but  now,  every 
April,  when  the  supreme  morning  dawns,  that  piteous  sparrow 
reappears  and  sings,  and  dies  by  my  hand  again,  and 

'*Woe  is  me  to  bear  the  burning  wound 
That  shames  me  in  the  office  of  the  Grail." 

€lLet  US  repeat  to  all  our  children  everywhere,  "Never  throw 
a  stone  at  a  bird."  Let  us  teach  them  to  know  the  birds  and  to 
love  them  so  that  the  life  of  every  little  feathered  friend  we 
have  will  be  as  safe  as  htmian  forethought  can  make  it.    In 
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a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  William  J.  Long,  occurs  this  noteworthy 
passage:  "At  the  present  moment  the  birds,  as  a  class,  are 
far  more  important  to  man  than  are  all  his  domestic  animals. 
He  could  get  on  without  the  latter,  as  he  did  once  before;  but 
without  the  birds,  insect  life  would  multiply  till  crops  and  human 
life  would  be  impossible."     Later  in  the  letter  Mr.  Long  adds: 

'*Cats,  viewed  through  man's  or  nattire's  eyes,  are  harmful  creatures. 
The  balance  against  them  is  enormous.  They  destroy  a  thousand  times 
their  own  value  in  bird  life,*  and  in  our  homes  they  are  prolific  breeders  of 
throat  and  lung  diseases.  I  have  examined  perhaps  two  hundred  cats  without 
finding  one  that,  in  my  judgment,  was  fit  to  live  in  the  same  room  with  child- 
ren. Kittens  for  a  very  short  time,  and  cats  that  live  wholly  out  of  doors 
are  reasonably  free  from  disease.  A  very  few  help  somewhat  to  keep  down 
vermin;  but  the  vast  majority  ought  to  be  killed  at  once  in  justice  to  the  birds 
and  to  ourselves." 

Such  facts  as  these  should  be  published  throughout  the 
cotmtry.  Since  we  must  choose,  sooner  or  later,  between  cats 
and  the  Birds  of  Passage,  let  us  choose  now,  and  act  accordingly. 
''The  Birds  of  Killingworth"  should  be  read  aloud  in  every 
schoolroom  in  the  land,  every  spring,  f 

*Edward  Howe  Forbush,  author  of  Useful  Birds  and  Their  l^rotection,  estimates 
that  the  domestic  cats  in  Massachusetts  alone  kill  700,000  song  birds  annually.  See 
Chapter  XI,  Checks  upon  the  increase  of  useful  birds,  p.  363. 

fThe  scientific  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  the  interrelations  of  the  insect 
world,  the  birds,  and  mankind  may  be  gathered  from  such  publications  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 

Value  iff  SwaUowa  aa  Insect  Dettroyera.  By  H.  W.  Henbhaw.  Bureau  of  Biological 
Siu^ey.      Circular  No.  66. 

How  Birda  Affect  the  Orchard.  By  F.  E.  L.  Beal  Reprint  from  Year-book  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1900. 

Birda  aa  Weed  Deetroyera.  By  Stlvestbr  D.  Judd.  Reprint  from  Year-book  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1898. 

The  Blue  Jay  and  Ila  Food.     By  F.  E.  L.  Bbal.      Reprint 1896. 

The  Meadow  Lark  and  Baltimore  Oriole.     By  F.  E.  L.  Bbal 1895. 

Four  Common  Birda  of  the  Farm  and  Garden.  By  Stlvbster  D.  Judd.  Reprint 
1895. 

The  Food  of  NeatUng  Birda.     By  Sylvester  D.  Judd.      Reprint 1900. 
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^L  The  birds  received  their  share  of  attention,  so  far  as  drawing 
is  concerned,  during  the  month  of  March.  This  month  the  spring 
flowers  begin  to  appear,  and  the  Outline  aims  to  prepare  the  children 
to  give  them,  in  turn,  a  more  intelligent  welcome  than  ever  before. 


Mr.  Weed's  article  ought  to  help  in  correlating  plant  drawing  and 
nature  study,  and  Mr.  Webb's  article  ought  to  help  teachers  to  attack 
the  problem  of  the  graphic  representation  of  plant  forms  in  the 
upper  grades,  with  clearer  vision,  and  better  aim.  But  the  season  is 
so  rich  in  suggestive  material  and  so  full  of  inspiring  occasions,  that 
close  adherence  to  the  Outline  may  not  be  possible  or  desirable. 
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The  small  boy's  idea  of  April  is  well  shown  in  the  ornamental 
initial  at  the  beginning  of  this  editorial.  A  German  student's  idea 
is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page  from  an  illustration  in  the  late 
lamented  Kind  und  Kunst.  These  amusing  little  cherubs  will 
suggest  to  the  live  teacher  various  applications  appropriate  to 
the  season, — ^upon  the  blackboard,  in  seat  work,  for  calendars, 
and  nature  papers. 

Easter  falls  in  April  this  year,  and  that  usually  claims  a 
share  of  school  time.    Some  of  the  most  beautiful  Easter  work 


done  by  public  school  children  is  to  be  found  at  the  Horace 
Mann  school  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow.  The 
upper  grade  children  design  and  cut  upon  wood]  such 
decorative  outlines  as  those  shown  in  the  illustration  on  this 
page.  They  turn  these  prints  out  by  hundreds  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  lower  grade  children  to  color.  Other  beau- 
tiful work,  but  of  quite  different  character,  came  to  me  last 
spring  from  Indiana,  Pa.,  tmder  the  supervision  of  Miss  Jean 
R.  McElhaney,  who  wiU,  we  hope,  tell  us  all  about  it  one  of 
these  days. 
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€1  Arbor  Day,  too,  will  claim  its  share  of  attention  either  this 
month  or  next.  In  designing  cover  stamps  and  ornaments  for 
use  in  connection  with  Arbor  Day  programs  and  papers,  we 
shall  have  to  enforce  again  the  fundamental  difference  between 


a  picture  and  a  decoration.  Pictures  of  trees  are  suitable  as 
full  page  plates  in  the  text,  or  as  marginal  sketches  set  along 
with  the  text;  but  decorations  must  be  primarily  decorative, 
the  form  of  the  thing  must  appeal  first  to  the  eye  as  a  decorative 
element,  pleasing  merely  as  a  spot  of  light  and  dark  or  color. 
The  "pattern"   is  of  primary   importance.    Within  the  limits 
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of  the  decoration,  the  spot,  to  be  a  symbol  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  mtist  suggest  a  tree  or  certain  facts  about  a  tree  in 
a  happy  and  amusing  fashion. 

No  man  in  modem  days  has  been  more  successful  in  the 
decorative  treatment  of  trees  than  has  Will  Bradley  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  who  rose  suddenly  to  fame  through  his  designs  for  The 
Inland  Printer,  and  the  publication  of  that  unique  but  short- 
lived magazine,  ''Bradley,  His  Book."  Figures  i  to  6  are  trees, 
not  too  literally  copied,  from  designs  which  Mr.  Bradley  made  for 
certain  advertising  pamphlets  which  he  produced  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  University  Press,  Cambridge.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  variety  of  treatment  and  for  their  brilliant  effect 
as  decorations. 

In  the  designs  given  on  the  other  plate  I  have  tried  to  show 
various  other  possible  treatments  from  the  decorator's  point  of 
view.  Two  of  these,  7  and  9,  are  taken  from  designs  which 
came  to  me  through  the  mails  several  years  ago  from  North 
Adams,  Mass.  No.  15  is  from  that  most  charming  of  hand- 
printed books,  ''By  Salt  Marshes,"  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Dow.  It  is  a  re-arrangement  within  a  square  of  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  head-pieces.  In  8,  the  dapple  of  Ught  and  dark  sug- 
gested by  oak  leaves  gave  the  cue  to  the  treatment.  In  10  the 
treatment  was  suggested  by  the  limitations  of  embroidery  or 
mosaic.  In  11  the  great  flakes  of  foliage  suggested  the  line 
treatment  and  the  leaves  the  addition  of  the  dots.  No.  12 
borrows  a  suggestion  from  the  leafless  tree.  No.  13  was  inspired 
by  the  requirements  of  block  printing.  No.  14  is  an  approach 
to  a  naturalistic  effect  by  means  of  the  most  geometric  of  ele- 
ments. No.  16  was  designed  with  a  view  to  rhythmic  subdivi- 
sions radially  within  a  circle,  and  17  to  secure  a  pleasing  dapple 
of  light  and  dark.  Whatever  the  treatment  the  result  should 
be  a  pleasing  design,  not  a  picture. 
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4[  The  Calendar  for  the  month  is  a  rather  free  translation  from 
an  early  drawing  by  Millet, — a  forerunner  of  his  great  picture, 
The  Sower.  The  drawing  is  extremely  simple, — mostly  black- 
board! Draw  the  sky  with  the  side  of  the  crayon,  and  touch 
in  the  darks  with  charcoaL 

And  this  Sower,  this  inevitable  phenomenon  of  the  season, 
reminds  me  of  another  quite  as  inevitable,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  newspapers,  namely  the  spring  poem,  a  sample  of  which 
I  promised  to  give  in  this  number.  I  have  decided  to  give  two 
samples,  both  written  by  Grammar  School  children,  in  the  Mark 
Hopkins  School,  North  Adams,  Mass.  Tommy's  poem  is  quite 
like  Walt  Whitman  I  and  that  of  Thorwald  Peterson  is  such 
as  Wadsworth  himself  might  have  written  when  a  boy  I  Here 
they  are: 

THE  BUST  FARMER 

The  fanner  furnishes  the  rich  and  poor  with  food, 

And  he  serves  them  all  alike. 
He  tends  to  his  farm  all  the  year  long: 

He  is  not  at  dances  or  balls  at  night. 
But  he  milks  his  cows  and  does  his  chores; 

He  does  not  awake  at  eight  or  nine. 
But  is  up  and  out  at  five. 

At  breakfast  he  enjoys  a  hearty  meal. 
At  dinner  he  does  not  have  many  dainty  dishes. 

But  he  has  good  solid  food. 
Such  as  pork,  beets,  cabbage  and  potatoes; 

And  for  dessert  he  has  no  ice-cream, 
But  he  has  a  glass  of  cider,  which  is  his  own  produce. 

Anybody  that  thinks  a  farmer  is  a  lazy  man. 
Just  consider  these  few  lines, 

And  after  a  few  minutes  of  study,  ^ 

I  think  he  will  change  his  mind. 

— ^Thomas  Quinn. 
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THE  WELCOME  SPRING 

Our  welcome  ^uing  is  drawing  nigh, 

All  nature  is  new  bom; 
Old  Winter  bade  his  last  good-by 

And  went  away  forlorn. 
The  budding  trees  are  now  alive. 

The  grass  is  turning  green; 
And  with  the  taller  rivals  strive 

To  deck  the  gladsome  scene. 
The  bees  are  humming  in  delight, 

The  birds,  they  sing  all  day; 
The  blue  sky  never  was  so  bright 

Nor  springtime  quite  so  gay. 

— Thorwald  Peterson. 

Children  who  write  like  this  image  clearly.  And  clear 
imaging  is  an  accomplishment  of  inestimable  value  in  every 
activity  of  rational  life.  ''He  who  sees  nothing  knows  nothing'* 
— ^and  says  nothing  worth  remembering. 

4[The  frontispiece  is  another  spring  poem.  It  is  a  title  page, 
made  especially  for  school  children  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike,  Boston, 
one  of  the  most  famous  printers  in  America,  a  man  with  an 
international  reputation  for  fine  taste  and  perfect  craftsman- 
ship. The  design  is  a  revelation  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
simplest  means — ^if  you  know  how.  Every  printer  in  the  coun- 
try has,  or  can  have,  these  ''stock  cuts"  of  baseball  players, 
and  every  printer  has  degree  signs,  and  common  Roman  tjrpe; 
but  how  many  have  the  imagination,  the  feeling  for  decorative 
arrangement,  the  sense  of  proportion  and  balance  which  insures 
such  a  combination  of  common  elements?  This  cover  is  a 
masterpiece  of  decorative  design. 

4[If  Mayday  is  to  be  properly  celebrated,  May-baskets  must 
be  made  during  April.  Miss  Kelley's  article  wUl  fumisih  ample 
suggestion.    Such  May-baskets  as  these  involve  quite  as  much 
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work  with  instruments,  and  yield  quite  as  much  ''educational 
value"  as  our  old  fashioned  development  of  surface,  and  offer 
in  addition  a  motive  for  productive  effort, — entirely  lacking  in 
the  more  orthodox  exercises. 

C  Before  April  ends  all  who  are  going  to  the  London  Congress 
should  have  engaged  passage.  The  ships  wUl  be  crowded,  and 
only  those  who  apply  early  will  be  able  to  secure  desirable  berths. 
Last  year  l  found  difficulty  in  arranging  in  March  for  passage 
on  a  popular  ship,  sailing  the  latter  part  of  May.  ''Nothing 
left  except  a  second  class  cabin  near  the  wheel!"  The  Con- 
gress begins  to  loom  large  as  an  educational  event.  The  Exhibits 
will  be  extensive,  and  the  addresses  inspiring.  The  "London 
Season"  will  extend  well  into  August  this  year.  A  recent  letter 
from  Mr.  C.  Myles  Mathews,  the  Organizing  Secretary  of  the 
British  Committee,  contains  the  following  important  paragraph: 

"In  accordance  with  an  application  which  has  been  received 
from  France,  it  has  been  determined  that  Associate  Members 
of  the  Congress  may  be  enrolled  in  addition  to  full  members. 
Such  Associate  Members  must  be  members  of  the  family  of, 
or  friends  accompanying,  full  Congress  Members,  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Membership  fee  will  be  one-half  the  full  Membership, 
that  is  to  say,  five  francs,  one  dollar,  four  marks,  or  as  the  case 
may  be.  Associate  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  not  be  quali- 
fied to  attend  meetings  of  the  Congress  or  to  receive  reports  and 
printed  matter  supplied  to  Members  of  the  Congress,  but  with 
these  exceptions  they  shall  share  all  the  privileges  of  full  Members." 

But  all  Americans  should  be  "full"  Members,  I  am  sure. 
Therefore  send  your  $2.00  to  Mr.  Cheshire  L.  Boone,  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  at  once,  that  your  name  may  be  included  in  the  list  of 
members  from  the  United  States,  for  which  the  British  Com- 
mittee has  already  been  asking,  for  publication  in  England, 
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4[If  you  are  hoping  to  go  with  any  of  the  leaders  under  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  you  might  be  interested  in  certain 
discounts  or  commissions  which  may  be  obtained  by  those  who 
secure  members  for  the  travel  parties.  Write  to  Ralph  E.  Towle, 
Trinity  Place,  Boston,  for  further  information. 

4L  A  foretaste  of  the  London  Congress  may  be  had  in  New  York, 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  14th,  15th,  and  i6th, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association, 
to  be  held  at  the  American  Musetmi  of  Natural  History.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie,  Miss  Susan  Blow,  Dr.  Haney,  Mr.  James  Hall,  Dr.  Mac 
Vannel,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Perry,  Miss  Warner,  Miss  Skinner,  Miss 
Alicia  Keyes,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Moses  of  Syracuse.  The  Public 
School  Exhibit  for  the  London  Congress  will  be  shown  in  New 
York  in  connection  with  this  meeting. 

C  To  meet  the  convenience  of  its  readers  the  publishers  of  The 
School  Arts  Book  contemplate  opening  a  ''Want"  page  where 
teachers  who  want  positions,  or  where  school  authorities  in  search 
of  teachers,  may  supplement  efforts  being  made  through  other 
agencies  toward  an  early  filling  of  such  need.  Since  nearly  all 
supervisors,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  best  teachers  of 
drawing  and  the  manual  arts  are  regular  subscribers  to  The  School 
Arts  Book,  such  a  page  should  prove  of  inestimable  value.  Aside 
from  these  many  other  wants  may  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  this 
page.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  or  wish  to  buy,  announce 
the  fact  in  the  ''Want"  page  of  The  School  Arts  Book,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  but  25  cents  per  line,  single  coltmm,  two  columns 
to  the  page.  Advertisers  need  not  necessarily  publish  their 
names,  but  may  have  all  correspondence  forwarded  if  notice  is 
signed  thus:  "A.  B.,  care  Davis  Press,"  or  in  some  similar  way. 

4L  But,  really,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  London  to  see  the  King! 
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THE  following  letter  both  Professor  Woodward  and  Colonel 
Lamed  have  given  me  permission  to   publish.     Think   it 
over.    Review  your  own  work  in  the  light  of  it. 

United  States  MiUtary  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  2d.,  1908. 
Professor  William  Woodward, 

Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University,  New  Orieans,  La. 
My  dear  Sir:— 

I  enclose,  herewith,  a  pamphlet  covering  the  course  of  Drawing  at  the 
Military  Academy  which  contains  all  the  information  called  for  by  your  circular. 
There  is  no  art  work,  properly  so  called  at  this  institution.  The  freehand 
work  required  being  of  an  elementary  character  and  addressed  solely  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  faculties  of  the  eye  in  the  acquirement  of  sufficient  graphical 
skill  to  enable  the  student  to  make  the  conventional  landscape  sketches  required 
for  military  use,  and  freehand  mechanical  sketching.  Such  men  as  may 
possess  exceptional  talent  are  encouraged  and  carried  as  far  as  the  short  free- 
hand course  will  permit. 

The  average  of  good  gnq>hical  instruction  preliminary  to  entrance  to 
the  Academy  is  low  and,  a  few  years  ago,  was  almost  inappreciable;  of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  considerably  improved,  and  in  the  class  of  1910,  now 
taking  our  first  year's  course  in  graphics,  investigation  shows  the  following 
record  of  preliminary  instruction: 

91  Total  number  in  class. 

12  Technical  Drawing,  those  having  had  elementary  instruction  of  six 

months  or  less. 
14  Technical  Drawing,  those  having  a  fair  course  of  one  year  only. 
12  Technical  Drawing,  good  course,  more  than  one  year. 

5  Freehand  Drawing,  Elementary  course,  one  year  only. 

6  Freehand  Drawing,  fair  course,  more  than  one  year. 
42  No  previous  instruction. 

This  table  does  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  but  only 
the  extent  of  time  during  which  it  was  received.  The  actual  amount  of  instruc- 
tion given,  varies  of  course  from  two  hours  a  week,  to  six  or  eight,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  varies  very  greatly.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  excessively  poor,  perfunctory,  and  without  system  or  intelli- 
gent method.  Much  of  it  is  on  the  basis  of  copying  from  the  flat,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  almost  worse  than  useless,  and  may  be  absolutely  pernicious. 
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What  appears  to  me  to  be  primarily  lacking  in  drawing  instruction,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  is  the  failure  to  arouse  and  cultivate  the  habit  of 
conscious  vision  and  the  visual  faculties  of  apprehension,  judgment,  memory. 
Even  where  drawing,  as  such,  b  reasonably  well  taught,  there  is  no  logical 
and  systematic  development  of  this  habit  of  conscious,  intelligent,  critical 
vision,  the  possession  of  which  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the  individual 
in  all  functions  of  life ;  and  the  absence  of  which  is  such  a  detriment  to  develop- 
ment, and  a  waste  of  opportunity  and  faculty  power.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  regard  to  which  modem  education  is  more  reprehensible  than  this  neglect. 
This,  of  course,  is  involved  in  its  failure  to  seriously  consider  graphical  instruc- 
tion at  all.  Were  the  eye  and  its  faculties  to  be  taken  in  hand  in  infancy, 
and  educated  through  primary  and  secondary  education  as  is  the  power  of 
written  expression,  I  believe  that  the  average  individual  would  be  able*  to 
express  himself  better  in  the  language  of  form  than  he  now  does  in  speech 
and  writing;  besides  the  enormous  gain  in  habits  of  observation,  critical  and 
retentive  vision,  appreciation  of  form  and  art,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  graphical 
language  of  the  great  constructive  arts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
neither  undertaken  seriously  by  the  educator,  nor  seriously  considered  by  the 
pupil,  except  in  higher  technical  education  where  it  is  taken  hold  of  at  a  late 
period  from  necessity  and  for  purely  professional  use. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Col.  Chas.  W.  Lamed, 

Professor  of  Drawing, 
U.  S.  M.  A. 

Unusual  satisfaction  is  mine  in  being  able  to  present  to 
the  readers  of  The  School  Arts  Book,  such  a  letter  as  the  follow- 
ing, relative  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  held  at  Chicago  last  January. 
This  good  letter  gives  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 

State  Street  School,  Springfield,  Mass,  Feb.  ii,  1908. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

A  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  seemed  to  me  to  strike 
the  ke3rnote  of  the  meeting.    It  read  as  follows: 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  accept  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
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My  interest  in  this  cause  arises  not  only  out  of  the  important  results  to  be 
achieved  by  industrial  education  both  for  the  wage-earner  and  the  manufac- 
turer, but  more  than  all  else  out  of  the  desire  to  see  the  American  boy  have 
his  best  opportunity  for  development.  To-day  the  boy  of  14,  who  leaves 
the  public  school,  finds  the  door  to  industrial  efficiency  closed.  The  appren- 
ticeship system  has  practically  disappeared.  Unless  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  industrial  training  by  a  combination  of  school  and  shop  instruction 
his  chance  for  such  training  is  small,  and  he>  is  likely  to  continue  to  spend, 
as  he  does  to-day,  the  years  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  in  minor  occupa- 
tions of  an  unfruitful  character — occupations  which  neither  minister  to  his 
intellectual  nor  his  moral  betterment.  In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the 
American  boy,  I  welcome  the  efforts  of  any  society  like  this  to  focus  public 
attention  upon  the  question  and  to  suggest  practical  methods  for  solving  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

"Theodore  Roosevelt." 

Chairman  Theodore  W.  Robinson,  in  introducing  President 
Eliot,  said: 

This  society  is  the  organized  recognition  of  a  vital  defect  in  the  educational 
.system  of  this  country.  This  country  has  been  sleeping  the  self-complacent 
sleep  of  confidence  bom  of  stupendous  resources  and  wonderful  inventive 
genius,  but  other  nations  have  possessed  themselves  of  our  inventions,  and 
Germany,  comparatively  poor  in  nature's  heritage,  is  surpassing  us  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  industrial  education  of  Europe  is  making  the  old  world  new,  while 
apathy  and  obsolete  methods  are  making  our  new  world  old.  Our  educational 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  marvelous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  generation,  and  it  is  time  that  we  awake  if  we  attain  our 
natural  destiny. 

More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  our  country  progress  no  further 
than  the  grammar  school,  and  of  these,  many  are  destined  to  become  indus- 
trial derelicts  merely  for  the  want  of  educational  encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  necessities  of  this  large  majority  should 
be  better  recognized  in  our  primary  schools. 

President  Eliot  made  the  following  points: 

That  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  should  sort  the  pupils  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  ability,  and  that  a  boy  who  has  no  aptitude  or  ability  for 
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literary  work  should  not  be  forced  to  take  it,  but  that  he  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  thing  for  which  he  may  be  fitted.  He  was  very  emphatic 
in  his  statement  that  it  is  not  democratic  to  attempt  to  have  all  children  pursue 
a  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  not  by  nature  fitted,  and  that  we  should 
make  our  schools  more  democratic  by  giving  each  boy  a  chance  to  make 
the  most  of  himself.  We  must  revise  our.  laws  of  taxation.  As  it  is  we  have 
no  just  means  of  raising  revenue  for  this  or  any  other  of  our  much  needed 
reforms. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Van  Cleave,  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacture,  said: 

Batavia,  a  little  kingdom  not  much  greater  than  New  York  City,  has 
now  290  trade  schools,  giving  instruction  night  and  day,  and  in  this  whole 
country  of  85,000,000  people  there  are  many  fewer  trade  schools,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  convicts  in  America's  greatest  prisons  are  men  without 
a  trade  or  profession. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion following  the  reading  of  the  papers.    She  said: 

I  am  not  ready  to  admit  the  difference  between  cultural  and  industrial 
education.  Industry  may  look  big  and  ugly,  but  every  factory  and  machine 
tells  its  story  of  human  interest,  and  every  experience  in  the  industrial  world 
contributes  its  mite  to  culture. 

Carroll  D.  Wright  said: 

The  only  force  in  this  country  against  industrial  education  is  that  of 
ignorance.  There  is  ignorance  not  only  among  the  employed  but  among 
the  employers.  It  is  just  as  important  that  employers  be  given  information 
and  light  as  it  is  for  the  labor  leaders  to  be  instructed.  There  is  as  much 
ignorance  in  one  class  as  in  another. 

While  most  of  the  discussions  were  confined  to  industrial 
education  for  boys,  the  question  of  industrial  education  for  girls 
was  not  neglected.  It  was  shown  that  the  average  length  of 
time  for  girls  and  women  in  the  industries  is  five  years,  while 
in  the  case  of  boys  and  men  it  is  over  twenty  years,  and  it  was 
argued  that  as  woman's  work  in  the  industrial  field  is  merely 
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temporary,  that  is  the  strongest  argument  for  seeing  that  she 
is  placed  where  her  work  will  not  imfit  her  for  woman's  natural 
calling,  the  making  of  a  home. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  or  net  trade  schools 
should  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  our  present  education  is  too  much  influenced  by  the 
demands  of  the  business  man  and  that  we  should  now  be  careful 
about  giving  the  schools  over  to  the  manufacturers. 

It  was  shown  that  all  the  European  countries  are  taking 
the  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  school  masters  and  putting 
them  under  the  departments  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 

SX7HMARY  OF  MEETING 

The  introduction  of  industrial  training  in  the  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Advancing  the  compulsory  education  age  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years. 

Establishment  of  a  combination  of  school  and  shop  instruc- 
tion to  occupy  the  time  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen. 

Establishment  of  a  special  educational  commission  to  orga- 
nize an  industrial  school  system. 

Creation  of  national  commissioner  of  industrial  education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  W.  Murray. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Romance  of  Modem  Photography.  By  Charles  R.  Gibson. 
346  pp.  5x7  1-2.  62  illustrationsy  many  full  page,  some 
in  colors.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.50. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  about  the  relation  of  photography  to  book 
illustration  and  to  the  three-color  process  will  find  in  this  book  the  information 
they  desire  in  condensed  form  with  adequate  illustration.  But  the  book 
contains  much  beside,  as  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  will  indicate :  How 
Photography  Came  to  be  Invented,  Color  Photography,  Photographing  the 
Invisible,  Telegraphing  Photographs,  A  Camera  without  Lens.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  twenty-three  delightful  chapters.  The  book  has  an  almost 
uncanny  fascination  for  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  full 
of  suggestion  for  the  teacher  of  pictorial  drawing  and  composition. 

The  Stories  of  Wagner's  Operas  told  for  Children.  By  Elizabeth 
M.  Wheelock.  208  pp.  5x8,  with  decorative  frontispiece, 
Lohengrin.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.    $1.00. 

As  many  question  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  interpret  the  masterpieces 
of  painting  to  children,  so  many  question  the  advisability  of  presenting  the 
masterpieces  of  mythology  in  simplified  form,  expurgated  acconUng  to  modem 
ethical  standards.  But  if  this  kind  of  work  meets  the  approval  of  teachers, 
they  will  find  the  story  of  the  Meistersingers,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  Lohengrin, 
Siegfried,  and  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods,  in  tellable  form  in  this  volume.  The 
author  is  a  teacher  of  rare  ability  whose  power  to  tell  stories  to  children,  no 
one  who  had  ever  visited  her  school  would  question.  The  stories  in  the  book 
read  as  she  tells  them,  as  nearly  as  type  can,  and  present  the  rather  compli- 
cated incidents  of  the  Rheingold  cycle  in  sufficiently  simple  form  for  children 
to  follow.  The  book  is  printed  in  large  type  and  has  Lohengrin's  white  swan 
as  a  cover  decoration. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  California,  1907.  iioo  pp.,  6x9.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Association.  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 
Winona,  Minn. 

This  report  contains  a  good  deal  of  ammunition  for  those  who  stUl  have 
to  argue  for  industrial  and  art  education.  For  example,  it  contains  Dr.  Har- 
vey's introduction  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education 
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in  schools  for  rural  communities,  the  report  itself,  and  all  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  the  manual  training  and  art  departments,  including  studies 
of  manual  training  for  elementary  grades  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher 
of  manual  arts,  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  the  student  of  children,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  school  superintendent.  The  relation  of  industrial 
education  to  public  instruction  is  discussed  at  length,  and  the  aims  of  art 
education  in  the  public  schools  are  stated  by  Mr.  £.  C.  Colby,  State  Director 
of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  for  New  York.  Professor  Clark  of  Stanford 
University  contributes  an  important  paper  on  university  entrance  credits  in 
drawing,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  a  paper  on  technical  education  in 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  1907  Joint  Report,  190  pp.,  illustrated^  gives  the  proceedings 
of  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers' 
Association,  Eastern  Manual  Training  Association,  and  the 
Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association. 

This  report  also  furnishes  ammunition  for  the  champion  of  the  cause, 
and  contains  among  other  valuable  papers,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
college  entrance  credits,  appointed  by  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training  Association,  and  the  statement  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Munsell,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  of  his  new  color  system. 

Proceedings  of  the  45th  Annual  University  Convocation  of  the 
State  of  New  York.     166  pp.,  6x9. 

This  is  the  422nd  bulletin  of  the  Education  Department,  and  contains  in 
full,  four  papers  of  interest  to  teachers  of  drawing  and  handicraft,  namely, 
A  Museum  of  Art  in  Public  Education,  by  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke;  Graphic 
Art  as  a  Factor  in  Public  School  Education,  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey ;  Industrial 
Art  and  How  It  is  Advanced  by  Art  Education,  by  George  F.  Kunz ;  and  Indus- 
trial Education  in  Massachusetts,  by  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Industrial  Education. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MARGIN.  By  Edward  Howard  Griggs.  The  Art  of  Life 
Series.  One  of  Professor  Griggs's  practical  essays  on  the  art  of  living.  It 
suggests  various  profitable  ways  of  spending  the  margin  of  time  that  each 
man  is  free  to  use  as  he  pleases.    B.  H.  Huebsch,  New  York.    50  cents  net. 
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DRAWINGS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  With  introduction  by  E.  Borough 
Johnson.  Drawings  of  the  Great  Masters.  Forty-five  full  page  plates 
in  black-and-white  and  tint  reproduce  some  of  Michael  Angelo's  won- 
derful delineations  of  the  human  form.  The  introductions  supply  a 
basis  for  studying  them  intelligently.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50  net. 

LEAD  GLAZED  POTTERY.  By  Edwin  A.  Barber.  Primers  of  Art  Series. 
Treats  of  incised,  slip-decorated,  and  modeled  pottery.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    90  cents  net. 

RENAISSANCE  MASTERS.  By  George  B.  Rose.  To  this  new  edition  a 
study  of  the  art  of  Claude  Lorraine  has  been  added.  Other  artists  dis- 
cussed are  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Corregio,  Botti- 
celli, and  Rubens.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1  net. 

BOTTICELLI.  By  R.  H.  Hobart  Cust.  The  latest  addition  to  the  Miniature 
Series  of  Painters.  It  contains  eight  photographic  reproductions  of 
striking  examples  of  the  painter's  work.    Macmillan  Co.    50  cents. 

THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING  SYSTEMATIZED.  By  Ida  Lynch  Hower. 
A  manual  for  the  amateur  photographer,  on  the  retouching  of  photo- 
graphic negatives.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1  net. 

THE  MARCH  MAGAZINES 

49^The  Editor  wishes  to  make  a  confeamon  and  aak  advice: 

The  reviews  of  the  monthly  magasines  formerly  given  in  this  department,  required 
much  reading  and  study  on  my  part,  and  occupied  a  large  share  of  space  in  print.  Some 
teachers  found  them  of  value,  educationally,  as  several  letters  to  me  and  others  to  the 
Publishers  record.  But  as  both  time  and  space  are  valuable,  we  wondered  if  in  this  case 
the  game  was  worth  the  candle;  and  when  "What's  in  the  Magazines"  appeared,  we  dis> 
continued  the  reviews,  and  reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  Dial  Company,  their 
monthly  index.  Now,  alas,  that  helpful  guide  to  the  contents  of  current  periodicals  is 
dead,  and  if  we  publish  an  index  we  must  make  it  ourselves.  Shall  we  do  it?  Shall  we 
return  to  the  reviews?  Shall  we  let  the  magazines  alone  and  devote  the  spat^  to  "some- 
thing practical"? 

Personally  I  believe  in  the  art  educational  returns  which  a  critical  study  of  our  best 
monthly  magazines  might  bring.  I  believe  such  a  study  might  yield  more  enjoyment,  more 
genuine  intelligence  in  technique,  and  a  better  preparation  for  the  appreciation  of  the  "old 
masters, "  than  no  end  of  pictiu^  study  based  on  penny  pictures  alone.  If  anybody  is 
sufficiently  interested  in  this  department  to  write  me  a  personal  word  about  it,  the 
kindness  would  be  appreciated,  especially  if  the  letter  be  a  perfectly  frank  expression  of 
individual  opinion.  I  have  no  personal  feeling  in  this  matter;  I  want  to  do  that  which 
promises  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  largest  number. 

HENRY  T.  BAILEY,  Editor. 
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MASTERS  IN  ART  for  December  1907  (the  latest  issue)  presents  Whistler. 
Any  selection  from  the  works  of  this  most  famous  of  the  modems  would 
be  disappointing  to  somebody,  for  everybody  who  knows  Whistler  admires 
intensely  certain  of  his  pictures  which  almost  nobody  else  cares  for  especi- 
ally; but  perhaps  the  majority  of  his  admirers  would  agree  upon  Sarasate, 
Whistler's  Mother,  and  the  Fire  Wheel,  all  of  which  are  included  in  thi» 
number,  but  even  here  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Fire 
Wheel,  some  preferring  the  Luxembourg  Garden  by  Night.  It  is  fine  however 
to  have  the  portrait  of  Rose  Corder  as  a  companion  for  the  standing  man, 
and  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  companion  for  the  sitting  woman. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  article,  art  educationally,  in  the  March  magazines  is 
that  by  Kenyon  Cox,  on  the  Art  of  Millet,  in  SCRIBNER'S.  Every  teacher 
who  makes  use  in  any  way  of  the  Angelus,  The  Gleaners,  The  Sower, 
or  any  other  picture  by  this  favorite  master,  should  read  this  masterly 
article  by  the  sanest  writer  we  have  on  "Picture  Study."  Cox  is  always 
so  refreshing.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  not  as  a  mere 
observer  and  talker  knows  it,  but  as  a  creator  of  fine  art  knows  it, — from 
the  inside.  Moreover,  he  knows  how  to  say  what  he  means  in  good 
vigorous  English,  without  a  fog  of  rhetoric,  or  an  abracadabra  of  tech- 
nical terms.  The  illustrations  are  chosen  with  impartial  good  judgment, 
and  are  as  fine  as  any  yet  produced  without  special  paper  and  double 
printing.  The  half-tone  plates  are  skilfully  engraved  and  render,  in 
many  cases,  with  astonishing  fidelity,  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the 
originals. 

THE  CENTURY  for  March  contains  a  richly  illustrated  article  on  The  Later 
Works  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  Homer  Saint-Gaudens.  A  word 
on  The  Saint-Gaudens  Coins,  under  Topics  of  the  Time,  throws  a  new 
light  on  certain  statements  in  the  article  itself,  and  give  the  reader  an 
impulse  to  look  again  at  the  designs  for  coins  reproduced  in  half-tone, 
and  to  compare  with  them  the  coins  in  his  own  pocket. 

BY  FAR  the  most  valuable  feature  of  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for 
March  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  drawing  is  The  Study  of 
Tree  Forms  with  reproductions  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Rex  Vicat  Cole,  of 
the  King's  College  Art  School,  England.  The  drawings  reproduced  are 
mostly  in  dark  and  light  on  a  middle  gray,  and  most  effectively  rendered. 
The  work  of  Emil  Fuchs  in  sculpture  and  painting  is  made  the  subject  of 
the  leading  article.    Richly  illustrated  studies  of  Raebum's  technique, 
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and  of  the  work  of  Franz  Courtens,  a  Flemish  painter,  of  Pieter  Kioyer, 
a  Danish  painter,  of  Carlo  Fomara,  an  Italian  'Unminist,"  make  up  the 
body  of  this  number.  One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions,  however, 
is  The  New  Color  Photogri^hy,  by  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik. 

THE  MARCH  number  of  that  aristocratic  little  art  magazine,  THE  SCRIP, 
contains  an  illuminating  article  on  Rossetti's  water-colors  by  Elizabeth 
Luther  Caiy,  and  among  other  notes  one  to  this  effect:  "Each  prince 
and  princess  of  the  royal  family  of  Greece  has  a  particular  occupation 
or  charity.  The  Princess  Helene  and  her  husband  are  given  over  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  princess  is  interested  in  fostering  the  home  industries  of 
the  Greek  women  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  for  lace-making, 
embroidering,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  and  Eastern  carpets 
of  different  kinds.  Poor  women  can  always  find  employment  along 
these  lines  by  application  to  the  princess.  Here  is  a  hint  to  our  wealthy 
American  ladies. 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY  for  March  contains  a  fascinating  article  by  Fredrik 
W.  Sandberg,  entitled  Recalling  a  Vanishing  Art.  It  describes  and 
illustrates  the  work  of  Fru  Frida  Hansen  of  Christiana,  Norway,  in  pic- 
torial tapestry. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  March  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  by  Giles  Edgerton, 
on  Bronze  Sculpture:  Its  Value  to  the  Art  History  of  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Batchelder  contributes  the  sixth  of  his  valuable  and  readable  articles 
on  Design  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

PRINTING  ART  for  March  contains  an  unusually  fresh  and  sweet  bit  of  spring 
coloring  in  the  form  of  a  colored  etching  by  P.  Waidman,  engraved  and 
printed  in  six  colors  from  two  half-tone  and  four  zinc  color  plates  by  the 
Franklin  Company  of  Chicago.  No  more  instructive  contrast  as  to  the 
immeasurable  difference  between  art,  and  nature  reproduced  photograph- 
ically, could  be  found  than  that  which  this  plate  presents  when  compared 
with  the  bunch  of  roses  opposite  page  20.  This  number  contains  a  group 
of  unusually  good  cover  designs,  the  best  being  that  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hapgood, 
page  39.  The  railroad  pamphlet  cover  by  E.  J.  K.  is  admirably  drawn 
and  composed,  and  unusually  successful  in  color  qualities.  It  would  be 
perfect  as  a  color  harmony  if  the  touches  of  orange  were  not  quite  so 
intense.  The  advertisement  opposite  page  52  is  in  painful  contrast  with 
this  as  a  piece  of  coloring. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB  TH  I S  P^^CB  of  WORK  MY  BB8T 

FEBRUARY  CONTEST 

First  Prize,  Book,  Pyropen  Outfit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
Byron  Lohmar,  Vm,  701  Scott  St.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Second  Prize,  a  copy  of  Blackboard  Drawing,  and  Badge  with 
silver  decoration. 

Lawrence  Dniry,  IX,  Easthamptoh,  Mass. 

£.  Holcomb,  Training  Dept.,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Isabelle  Kaiser,  V,  527  S.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Solomon  Malkiel,   Vn,   Phillips  School,   Boston,   Mass. 

Harold  F.  Tebo,  IV,  Bigelow  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  a  boz  of  American  Crayon  Co.'s  Crayograph,  and 
Badge. 

Muriel  Barrett,  IV,  209  Summer  St.,   Bristol,  Conn. 

Clara  Buker,  Vn,  332  Liberty  St.,  £.  Braintree,  Mass. 

*Samuel  Cohen,  VII,  Phillips  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harris  Cutler,  Vm,  22  Goodwin  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Joseph  £.  Dorie,  VI,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Sarah  Emery,  VIH,  Training  Dept.,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Amo  Hunger,  HI,  703  Third  Ave.  S.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Anna  Lowe,  Vm,  13  Charles  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Cecil  Miller,  VH,  Wells  School,  SteubenTille,  Ohio. 

Loretta  Murphy,  VIH,  45  Freedom  St,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Florence  Adams,  VIH,  Willow  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

^James  Avison,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Margaret  Bailey,  FV,  No.  Sdtuate,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Baker,  VI,  Washington  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Helen  Ball,  Vm,  190  Danforth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Ruth  Bielenberg,  IV,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Elsie  Blomquist,  V,  125  High  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

^A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Marie  Boulet,  IV,  White  Rock  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Marie  Brand,  Vm,  Steubenyille,  Ohio. 

Rosa  Bryant,  V,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Francis  P.  Cahill,  VI,  120  Essex  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Allen  W.  Case,  I,  Maple  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Bertha  Chase,  Vn,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Marguerite  Chisholm,  VI,  164  Edinboro  St,  Mariboro,  Mass. 

John  Collins,  m.  South  St.  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

*Chauncey  Crawford,  IV,  10  Amherst  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Nettie  Davis,  Vn,  52  Sargent  St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Guy  Dowlin,  m,  Saxton's  River,  Vt 

Per  Lee  Dowling,  Vm,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Oliver  Dunham,  IV,  S.  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Marion  Louise  Easter,  I,  Chestnut  St,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

^Luvenia  Elliott,  Vm,  8  Howard  St,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Chester  Elwell,  m.  Academy  St  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Fellows,  Vm,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Alice  Gardner,  VII,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Greenman,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Beatrice  Hale,  V,  Northfield,  Mass. 

Walter  S.  HaU,  Vm,  30  Garnet  St,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Harris,  Hall's  Free  School,  Moody,  Va. 

Selmer  Halla,  H,  Ward  School,  Minot,  N.  D. 

Leonetta  Holderman,  H,  Ward  School,  Minot,  N.  D. 

Salma  Hoppe,  HI,  319  Third  Ave.  N.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Dorothy  Dlingworth,  I,  Washington  St.,  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Lura  Jacobs,  m,  Wausau  Junction,  Wis. 

Rosanna  King,  Vm,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Daniel  Koonz,  FV,  Northfield,  Mass. 

Elsie  C.  Litchfield,  IV,  No.  Sdtuate,  Mass. 

^Bemice  Lloyd,  Vm,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Hazel  Makely,  Training  Dept.,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Marie  Markham,  406  E.  Flora  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Harold  Mathie,  HI,  301  Grand  Ave.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Marion  Merrill,  V,  S.  Duxbury,  Mass. 

James  Moran,  V,  Hildreth  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Mary  Mulligan,  Vm,  Mt  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton,  Mass. 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Alexander  Murray,  m,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Leroy  Nickerson,  m,  E.  Harwich,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Oliveira,  IV,  Ruggles  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fred  Perini,  Vm,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Ethel  Perry,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Rainolds,  VI,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Roger  Rich,  VI,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Burt  Richards,  IV,  Northfield,  Mass. 

Gray  Robertson,  H,  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Helen  Rockwell,  H,  Fairgrove  Ave.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Leo  Roode,  H,  Ayondale  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Anna  Rothwell,  V,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Gordon  William  Stackhouse,  HI,  Jonas  Perkins  School,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 

Orlo  St.  John,  V,  Training  Dept.,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Sunderland,  m,  Bigelow  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Angle  Sylvester,  VI,  33  Gage  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

*Elmer  Trouant,  HI,  71  Chapel  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Louise  Welles,  VIH,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

'K^larence  Westlake,  Vn,  Wells  School,  Steubenyille,  Ohio. 

*Penn  Whitehouse,  Vm,  42  Deering  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Rose  Wilhite,  Vm,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Ada ,  n.  Training  Dept.,  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  Mention 

Ruth  Anderson,  Fitchburg  Florence  Burhoe,  Marlboro 

Alpaide  Arelle,  Westerly  '^Theron  I.  Cain,  S.  Braintree 

Chester  Arnold,  Braintree  Olga  Carlson,  Wausau 

Marshall  Balfour,  Marlboro  Sainie  Carlton,  Braintree 

E.  Beatrice  Balmer,  Marlboro  Pauline  Cate,  Brighton 

Glen  Barber,  Northfield  Bemice  V.  Church,  Pontiac 

Ralph  Bartlett,  Wilbraham  Lillie  Cohen,  Steubenyille 

*Harry  P.  Bemis,  Ashland  Peter  Connel,  Hampden 

Mabel  Blanchard,  Augusta  Mary  J.  Creeden,  Brighton 

George  C.  Bradley,  Mattapoisett  Alma  Dahlgren,  Bristol 

♦Marion  Buck,  Fitchburg  ^Helen  Daniels,  Swarthmore 

Forest  Bullock,  Sazton's  River  Irene  Davidson,  Fitchburg 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  Bome  previous  contest. 
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♦Dell  Dimmick,  Anoka 
Lena  Dresser,  Northfidd 
Arthur  W.  Drew,  Duxbury 
Kenneth  M.  Eldredge,  E.  Harwich 
Donalda  Fearigo,  Marlboro 
Helen  Felton,  Marlboro 
Caroline  Floto,  Steubenville 
Laurence  Freeman,  S.  Duxbury 
Perciyal  Garant,  Fairhayen 
Earl  Gatchel,  Swarthmore 
Joseph  Gately,  Marlboro 
Isabel  Giblin,  Marlboro 
♦John  Green,  Bristol 
Samuel  Grosman,  Steubenyille 
Julia  Guernsey,  Easthampton 
♦Astrid  M.  Gustafson,  Fitchburg 
Evelyn  Hall,  Portland 
Willie  Hammond,  Stockton 
Mary  E.  Hannum,  Swarthmore 
Katherine  Hayes,  Marlboro 
George  Heitl,  Wausau 
Amy  C.  Holland,  Fitchburg 
George  Koeller,  Wausau 
Beatrice  Koonz,  Northfleld 
Berendina  Kruger,  Cedar  Falls 
Harold  Lanphere,  Westerly 
Carl  Lewis,  Augusta 
George  Loum,  Stockton 
Stephen  Lowney,  Marquette 
Pauline  C.  Luppoler,  Ashland 
Foster  Mansell,  Augusta 
Leota  Martin,  San  Pedro 
Frances  McDonald,  Brighton 
Hazel  Bfichael,  Westerly 
Alice  £.  Mofifett,  £.  Braintree 
William  Moore,  £.  Braintree 
Ruth  Morrill,  Portland 


Elisabeth  Mullen,  Guilford 

Alberta  Neabit,  Steubenville 

Kenneth  Nickerson,  E.  Harwich 

Frank  O'Hem,  Stamford 

Erma  Page,  Guilford 

Helen  Perldns,  Bristol 

Mary  Pinheiro,  San  Pedro 

Anna  Pomfret,  Pontiac 

John  Preble,  Steubenville 

Lena  Rasmussen,  Cedar  Falls 

Girard  Raynes,  Minot 

Alice  Renaud,  Fall  River 

Alfred  Richard,  Fall  River 

William  Robinson,  Westerly 

Ruth  Rohdin,  Nantucket 

Columbus  Ryland,  Stockton 

J.  S.,  Bellows  Falls 

R.  S.,  Oneonta 

Mae  Schaefer,  Steubenville 

Anna  Schmidt,  Portland 

Marie  Schneider,  Stockton 

Wanie  Scott,  Pontiac 

Margaret  Seymour,  Oneonta 

Madge  SidweU,  Cedar  Falls 

Sidney  Spencer,  West  Haven 

Evelyn  Stierle,  Marquette 

Harold  D.  Stillman,  Fairhaven 

John  Stone,  Bellows  Falls 

Raymond  Swift,  Augusta 

Eva  Talbot,  Fall  River 

Dorothea  Temple,  Marlboro 

♦James  Burrill   Thompson,   Westerly 

Francis  Thornton,  Hopkinton 

Dora  Thuesen,  Cedar  Falls 

Carl  Vessey,  Winthrop 

M.  W.,  Steubenville 

Paul  Watkeys,  Oneonta 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  sonrie  previout  eopteat. 
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George  Whitcomb,  Ifinot  Helen  Wilder,  Oneonta 

Edward  Whitmarsh,  Oneonta  Elsie — ,  Oneonta 

Benjamin  Whorf  Frank ,  Oneonta 

*Ruth  G.  Wickfaam,  Moody 

SPECIAL  PRIZES 

Haney's  Pencil  Sketching. 

****Wllliam  Vahlgren,  Vm,  14  Baker  St,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Matsumoto  Prints  and  Badge. 
Hattie  Scott,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Alphabet  Packet  and  Badge. 

Margaret  Mott,  X,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Bessie  Roberts,  IX,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Alice  Seaman,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  Badge. 

Marguerite  Blake,  V,  Lincoln  School,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Lttdle  Dayis,  Asylum  Ave.,  Pontiac,  Ifich. 
Paul  W.  Dudley,  Blgh  School,  Guilford,  Conn. 
Ina  Hopkins,  ffigh  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Men- 
tion in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention, 
thereafter  he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  sub- 
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COGGESHALL  CAMP  AND  STUDIO 

At  Lanesville,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Open  until  September  15th. 

Offers  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  under 
an  experienced  teacher  who  has  studied  and  painted  in  many  lands.  Beginners 
and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  out-of-door  sketching  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  directly  from  Nature  in  oil,  water  color, 
charcoal  or  pencil  by  new  and  simplified  methods.  The  Camp  buildings  and 
studio  were  designed  and  built  three  years  ago  eq»ecially  for  this  work  and  are 
situated  beside  the  sea  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Cape  Ann  shore.  This  art 
students'  camp  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  comfortable  room,  good  board  and 
best  of  practical  instruction  with  pleasantest  vacation  surroundings  and  can 
accommodate  a  few  who  do  not  care  to  work  in  the  classes,  thus  enabling 
students  to  bring  friends  as  room-mates  who  would  enjoy  the  out-of-door  life. 
An  illustrated  booklet  on  application.  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street, 
Lowell,  Mass.    After  June   15th  at  Lanesville. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAUTAXIQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Competent  instruction.    Thirteen   departments,   including   a  course   in 
Arts  and  Crafts,  with  an  enrollment  in  1907  of  298.    About  2,500  total  enroll- 
ment in  1907.    The  best  environmont  for  study.    Famous  lectures.    A  place 
whose  charms  are  noted.    Expense  moderate.    Catalogue  on  request. 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  6  to  August  14,  1908. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Summer  Session,  offers  instruction  in  Manual  Training 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  University  Shops  and  Drafting  Rooms.  The 
courses  in  Drawing  and  Design  are  given  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong. 
More  than  100  other  courses  in  25  departments.  Full  announcement  upon 
application  to  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY'S  OGUNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

AND  PAINTING 

July  7th  to  August  15th. 

Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color.  Course  in  Pencil  Drawing  especially 
adapted  to  teachers.  For  information  apply  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Ketcham, 
Secretary,  loio  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  or  Bfiss  Margaret  Patterson, 
Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 
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Eyery  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  information  ready 
for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  (Island  of  Martha's  Ymeyaid). 

Conducted  by  Arthur  R.  Freedlander.  Fourth  season,  July  ist-Sept.  15. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  mediums.  Outdoor  classes:  Landscape  and 
figure,  with  three  criticisms  per  week.  Special  course  for  students  of  Archi- 
tecture to  develop  facility  in  the  handling  of  water  color.  The  town  and 
surrounding  country  offer  interesting  material  to  the  student.  For  recreation 
there  is  excellent  boating  and  bathing.  Terms:  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
Special  two  weeks'  course,  ten  dollars.  For  prospectus  and  further  informa- 
tion address,  A.  R.  Freedlander,  80  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City;  after  June 
20,  Vineyard  Haven. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Peoria,  HI.,  June  29  to  August  i,  1908. 

The  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy  was 
organized  for  the  special  purpose  of  meeting  tiie  demand  for  strong,  practical 
vacation  courses  in  Manual  Training,  Applied  Art  and  Domestic  Economy. 
The  courses  offered  in  this  school  are  Just  as  strong  as  those  given  during  the 
regular  scho6l  year,  and  credits  earned  in  the  summer  are  allowed  to  count 
toward  the  Teacher's  Certificate.  All  the  sunmier  courses  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts, 
or  those  who  wish  to  become  such.  The  school  is  not  too  large  to  allow  each 
student  to  come  into  close  personal  relations  with  his  instructors.  The  attend- 
ance in  1904  was  55;  in  1905,  70;  in  1906,  80;  in  19079  98.  Send  for  our 
circular. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting,  E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  PX. 
Hale,  W.  M.  Pazton.  Modeling,  B.  L.  Pratt.  Anatomy,  P.  L.  Hale.  Per- 
spective, A.  K.  Cross.  Department  of  Design :  C.  H.  Walker,  Director;  Instruc- 
tors, Miss  K.  B.  Child,  Miss  L.  Maclnnis.  Metal  Work,  6.W.  Hunt  Paige 
and  Cummings  Traveling  Scholarships.  Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner,  Blake 
and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money  awarded  in  each  department; 
33d  year  begins  September  28.  No  sunmier  classes.  For  circulars  and  terms, 
address  the  Manager,  Miss  Alice  F.  Brooks. 
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Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work,  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi-Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting,  Theory 
and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing,  Theory 
Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A.  Thomas, 
Secretary. 

LOS  ANGELES  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

212  Thome  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  offers  a  short  course  of  special  training  for  teachers,  covering  the  tech- 
nique of  charcoal,  pen,  pencil,  and  water  color.  The  specialty  of  the  school 
is  outdoor  sketching,  the  buildings  being  ideally  situated  for  the  purpose. 
There  will  be  summer  classes  in  all  the  usual  branches,  including  pottery 
and  clay  modelling.    Send  for  circular.    W.  L.  Judson,  Director. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  POTTERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PAULINE 
POTTERY. 

Edgerton,  Wisconsin. 

Opens  July  first  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Jacobus,  the  founder 
of  the  famous  Pauline  Pottery,  who  is  a  practical  potter  of  long  standing. 
Mrs.  Jacobus  will  be  assisted  by  competent  teachers.  Lessons  will  be  also 
given  in  tooled  leather,  stenciling  and  various  branches  in  arts  and  crafts.  All 
materials  furnished  at  lowest  possible  rates.  Application  should  be  made 
by  intending  students  as  early  as  possible  as  only  a  limited  number  can  be 
accommodated  at  pottery  place.  Catalogue  and  booklet  descriptive  of  the 
place  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OF 

CANADA. 

Meets  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  July  7th  to  24th,  1908. 

An  excellent  course  in  Natural  Science,  Literature,  etc.  Full  information 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 
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The  quoUtions  in  this  number  are  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

BULLETIN 

PICTURES,  By  JOHH  COTTON  DANA  in 
the  June  number  will  alone  be  worth  the 
price  of  admission.  But  in  addition  that 
number  will  contain  illustrated  articles  on 

MAHONEVS  TENEMENT 

An  experiment  in  real  house  furnishing  by 

children,  under  the  direction  of 

BLANCHE  £.  HYDE 
New  York  City. 

TOOLED  LEATHER  IN  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

by  Grace  E.  Hackett, 

Boston. 

THE  STENCIL  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Garrabrant, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

49*  Mr.  Harmon  A.  MacNeil.  one  of  the  foremost  sculptors  in  the 
United  States,  says  of  The  School  Arts  Book:  "It  interests  me 
much  for  its  application  of  principles  to  the  whole  range  of  art 
production.  You  are  ^^ving  the  scholars  something  to  feed  on  after 
they  leave  their  school,  by  very  adroitly  tying  the  principles  to 
their  own  work  NOW." 

GOOD! 

If  we  do  not  teach  principles  applied,  we 

teach  nothing, — whether  we  think 

so  or  not 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

Vol.  Vn  MAY,  1908  No.  9 

THE  JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 

ONE  of  the  advantages  of  a  school  located  in  a  rural  com- 
munity lies  in  the  abimdance  of  nature  material  near  at 
hand.  Sprays  of  grapes  may  be  obtained  freely  in  surroimding 
vineyards,  or  from  wild  vines  along  the  roadside.  Branches 
of  apples,  pears  and  quinces  are  contributed  generously  from 
orchards.  Gardens  supply  beets,  turnips,  egg-plants  and  squashes 
in  the  fall,  and  radish  and  strawberry  plants  in  the  spring;  while 
the  cornfield  makes  its  offering  of  stately  stalks,  and  of  brilliant 
masses  of  color  in  pumpkins,  with  their  lush  stems  and  foliage. 
A  walk  or  drive  into  the  coimtry  yields  rich  returns  in  bril- 
liant flowers,  berries  and  foliage,  as  well  as  renewed  energy  and 
buoyancy.  The  owners  of  home  gardens  share  with  the  school 
their  masses  of  nasturtiums,  salvia  and  zinnias;  and  even  the 
poultry  yard  is  levied  upon  by  enthusiastic  children  in  their  zeal 
for  subjects  for  life  drawing.  Indeed,  one  ambitious  pupil  in 
a  seventh  grade  entered  her  class-room  just  before  Thanksgiving 
with  a  live  turkey  flirn^;  over  her  shoulder,  k  la  John  Alden.  Its 
every  attitude,  in  the  spirited  sketches  which  followed,  was  a 
silent  protest  against  such  an  indignity.  With  the  first  note 
of  the  song-sparrow  spring  is  ushered  in,  with  the  bursting  buds 
of  the  pussy-willow,  and  later,  the  horse-chestnut,  as  evidence. 
Then  come  tulips  and  daffodils  in  the  gardens,  dandelions  on 
the  green  sward,  and  in  wood  and  marshy  stream  grow  the 
marsh-marigolds^  trilliums  and  Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

Later  the  fieur-de-lis  makes  its  appearance,  and,  upon  the 
moimtains,  wild  azalia,  dogwood  and  the  lady-slipper  are  foimd. 

The  changing  panorama  of  the  seasons  is  spread  out  before 
the  students  from  month  to  month.    Trees  are  studied  from 
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class-room  windows  or  out-of-doors;  sunsets  noted,  and  repro- 
duced. The  characteristics  of  seasonal  changes,  are  delineated — 
sometimes  with  their  accompanying  sports,  as  nutting,  rowing, 
sliding,  snow-shoeing,  skeeing  and  picnicking. 

It  is  but  natural,  that  in  a  school  with  such  an  environment, 
drawing  and  painting  from  nature,  and  decorative  and  conven- 
tional arrangements  of  nature  motives,  shotUd  be  emphasized, 
and  an  effort  made  to  help  students  to  more  fully  appreciate  and 
enjoy  their  surroimdings. 

Last  spring,  in  our  High  School  and  Normal  classes  the 
Ja6k-in-the-pulpit  proved  an  especially  interesting  subject  for 
study. 

Fresh,  vigorous  specimens  were  gathered  and  brought  in 
by  students  driving  in  from  neighboring  farms. 

First  the  characteristics  of  growth  were  studied — the  closely 
rolled  and  sheathed  leaves  of  the  yoimg,  tender  plants — ^the 
nearly  vertical  direction  of  the  stalks,  in  their  determined  effort 
to  push  upward.  Then  their  gradual  expansion  into  free,  graceful 
curves  as  the  plant  matures,  and  the  floating  movement  of  the 
leaves,  upheld  no  less  by  the  air,  seemingly,  than  by  their  stalks. 

The  unique  form  of  its  spadiz,  and  its  peculiar  markings  in 
contrast  with  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  leaf  were  noted,  and 
the  interesting  sheath-like  structure  of  the  stalk. 

In  some  cases,  preliminary  pencil  sketches  were  made,  in 
order  to  get  the  feeling  of  the  sweep  and  flow  of  line — the  instructor 
sketching  freely  at  the  board.  But  when  water-color  sketches 
were  attempted,  the  work  was  absolutely  free  and  direct.  Some- 
times wet  paper  was  used,  at  other  times,  dry.  Several  sketches 
in  color  by  the  instructor,  and  a  charming  Japanese  print  in  dark 
and  light,  were  placed  before  the  class  when  needed. 

Another  exercise,  with  students  who  had  previously  done 
work  in  water-color,  consisted  of  charcoal  tone  studies  from  the 
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natural  sprays.  Here  especial  attention  was  given  to  composition 
within  a  definite  space,  and  to  careful  arrangement  of  darks  and 
lights — this  being  a  higher  form  of  expression  than  the  merely 
pictorial,  because  a  conscious  effort  to  compose  in  terms  of  art. 
We  foimd  it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  the  treatment  as 
broad  and  simple  as  desired,  due  possibly  in  some  degree  to  the 


fact  that  so  much  of  the  charm  of  the  plant  lies  in  its  markings 
and  venation.* 

Finally,  with  still  another  class  of  students,  a  decorative 
arrangement  from  the  Jack  was  composed  and  executed  in  color. 
The  method  used  was  as  follows: 

Several  large,  outline  drawings  of  parts  of  the  plant  were  made 
by  the  instructor — ^first  lightly  in  pencil,  then  strengthened  in  crayon. 

*Doubtle88  the  tulip  or  fleur-de-lis  would  prove  a  simpler  motive  for  charcoal  tone 
studies. 
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After  designing  an  enclosing  space,  the  student  made  within 
it  a  decorative  arrangement  from  these  motives. 

•  As  soon  as  the  composition  was  satisfactory  a  color  scheme 
was  decided  upon,  preferably  in  complementaries.  The  color 
was  laid  on  bright  and  strong,  then  "scrubbed  down"  with  a 
bristle  brush,  to  give  depth,  richness  and  harmony.  When 
necessary,  color  was  applied  a  second  time,  more  delicately  than 
at  first.  The  design  was  then  trimmed  and  moimted  upon  a 
hue  chosen  to  enhance  its  effect. 

By  thus  keeping  to  one  motive  in  several  classes,  but  varying 
its  use  and  treatment  in  each,  a  common  interest  developed  and 
was  sustained,  each  class  gaining  by  sharing  the  experience  of 
the  others. 

STELLA  SKINNER 
State  Normal  School,  New  Paltx,  N.  Y. 


The  higher  use  of  the  material  worid 
is  to  furnish  us  types  or  pictures  to 
express  the  thoughts  of  the  mind. 
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THE  Editor  of  The  School  Arts  Book  was 
so  much  interested  in  the  Art  History  Note 
Books  of  the  New  York  Normal  College 
High  School  that  he  asked  me  to  tell  how 
the  results  are  secured.  This  I  will  try  to 
do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  art  of  a  coimtry  is  not  studied  by 
itself,  but  the  conditions  which  influenced 
its  production  are  also  touched  upon.  This 
part  of  the  Drawing  Course  is  called  the 
History  of  Art  and  Civilization.  The  sub- 
ject is  divided  as  follows:  ist  term,  Primi- 
tive Art;  2nd  term,  Egyptian  Art;  3rd  term, 
Greek  Art;  4th  term,  Roman  Art;  5th  term,  Byzantine  Art;  6th 
term,  Saracenic  Art;  7th  term,  Gothic  Art;  8th  term.  Renaissance. 
It  is  necessary  to  plan  the  work  so  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  gain  the  greatest  amoimt  of  information  (pleasure  and  interest 
always  being  imderstood)  in  the  short  time  allowed.  This  is 
two  periods  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  one  period 
a  week  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
each  student  is  taking  an  active  part,  class-room  work  is  supple- 
mented ty  illustrated  note  books.  The  following  plan  of  work  for 
the  first  term  is  representative  of  the  other  grades  with  the  excep- 
tion that  in  the  last  two  years  more  work  has  to  be  done  at  home. 
In  the  first  term,  Primitive  Art  is  studied.  One  lesson  is 
devoted  to  general  directions  for  the  making  of  the  note  books; 
required  divisions,  sub-divisions,  etc.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  clear, 
logical  arrangement,  use  of  margins,  and  on  headings  of  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  being  either  written  in  red  ink  or  imderlined. 
Above  all,  short  descriptive  sentences  are  asked  for  and  composition 
form  is  not  to  be  used. 

The  earliest  dwellings  (trees,  caves,  etc.),  methods  of  cooking 
food,  etc.,  are  talked  over.    The  discussion,  for  example,  of  the 
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origin  of  fire,  its  power  as  a  social  center  maker,  always  seems 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  pupils,  as  are  the  primitive  tools  suggested 
by  man's  arms,  hands,  etc.  The  classes  are  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  and  to  volimteer  information.  Subjects  for  investiga- 
tion to  be  reported  on  by  the  next  lesson  are  suggested.  As  we 
are  not  allowed  to  require  home  work  in  the  first  and  second 
years  this  must  be  a  volimtary  offering.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  gladly  given.  Dictation  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort  when 
time  is  limited,  and  it  is  that,  or  nothing.  We  find  it  dulls  the 
interest  and  that  the  majority  prefer  to  find  things  out  for 
themselves. 

The  second  lesson  is  used  chiefly  for  drawing,  from  the 
hektograph  copies,  implements,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  age  studied 
previously.  Lessons  alternate  in  this  way,  first  study  of  a  period, 
then  drawing  and  painting  the  illustrations  for  the  note  books. 
The  Drawing  Department  has  a  small  but  good  collection  of 
Indian  baskets.  The  examination  of  them  with  explanation 
of  their  uses,  and  the  significance  and  origin  of  their  ornament 
is  a  part  of  the  work.  The  girls  show  their  interest  by  bringing 
pottery,  illustrations,  and  articles  from  the  papers.  Besides  the 
illustrations  made  in  class  for  the  note  books,  blue  prints.  Perry 
pictures,  etc.,  are  used.  The  written  part  may  be  entirely  from 
notes  taken  in  class,  or  may  be  supplemented  by  outside  reading. 
The  copying  in  ink  is  done  at  home. 

The  covers  are  class-room  work.  They  are  planned  in  one 
lesson  on  trial  paper,  then  drawn  and  painted  on  the  colored  paper, 
this  taking  in  all  about  three  lessons.  These  are  coimted  in  the 
composition  work.  Here  has  been  foimd  a  practical  way  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  the  use  of  the  drawing  kit  (T  square,  etc.) 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  printing  is  done  with  mechanical  aids. 
The  Prang  books  and  Poore  letter  cards  have  proved  valuable 
helps  in  the  lettering.    The  cover  makes  a  fine  problem  in  spacing, 
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as  the  choice  of  the  decoration  is  a  good  lesson  in  fitness  to  the 
purpose.  As  three  or  four  teachers  may  have  work  in  the  same 
grade  the  details  of  the  work  may  vary,  which  is  desirable.  One 
prefers  to  have  the  illustrations  inserted  in  the  text,  another 
wishes  them  on  separate  pages,  etc. 

We  are  anxious  to  improve  our  present  methods  and  have 
several  plans  in  mind.  One  is  to  supply  each  student  during 
the  lesson  with  a  set  of  blue  prints  representative  of  the  period 
being  studied.  These  are  especially  for  the  upper  grades  where 
the  time  is  short.  They  are  to  be  used  this  term  for  the 
first  time. 

Another  project  is  to  have  reference  books  in  the  hands  of 
the  students  during  the  lessons.  Topics  can  be  looked  up,  methods 
of  using  the  books  taught,  etc.    This  cannot  be  realized  at  present. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  a  library  in  the  building  where 
authorities  may  be  consulted.  Reference  books  have  also  been 
placed  in  some  of  the  class  rooms,  "i" 

*  Reference  Booka  on  the  History  of  Art. 
PREHISTORIC  PERIODS. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man.     LyeU. 

The  Story  of  Primitive  Man.     Clodd. 

Exoursiona  of  an  Evolutionist.     FUke. 

Custom  and  Myth.    Lano. 

History  of  Religion,  Part  I.     Mentiet. 

Dawn  of  Art  in  the  Ancient  World.     Conway. 

Beginnings  of  Art.     Oro%9e. 

Evolution  of  Decorative  Art.     Balfour. 

Evolution  in  Art.     Haddon. 

Antiquity  of  Man.     Duckner. 

GENERAL  WORKS. 

History  of  Sculpture.      Marquanddt  Frothinghmm. 

History  of  Architecture.     Hamlin. 

History  of  Painting.     Van  Dyke. 

History  of  Architecture.     Fletcher. 

European  Architecture.     Sturgie. 

The  World's  Painters.     Hoyt. 

History  of  Art.     William  H.  Qoodyear. 
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(  Treasurefl  of  Ornament.    Dolmettth. 
Fob  Colob,  <  Grammar  of  Ornament.    Owen  Jonet. 

C  Polychromatic  Ornament.     RaeineL 
A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.     A.  RoBengarUn, 
Historic  Ornament.    Jamea  Ward. 
Principles  of  Ornament.     Jamst  Ward. 
Industrial  Arts  and  Crafts.    Jamea  Ward. 
A  Manual  of  the  Historical  Development  of  Art.     Zerffl. 
Anatomy  of  Patterns.     Lewie  Day. 
Planning  of  Ornament.     Lewie  Day. 
Nature  in  Ornament.    Lewie  Day. 
Decoration.     F.  S.  Jackeon. 
Analysis  of  Ornament.     R.  N.  Womum.  * 

Birth  and  Development  of  Ornament.    Huhne. 
Practical  Art  Book.     W/teatley  A  DeUnnont. 
Handbook  of  Ornament.     Meyer. 

IN  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

Wonders  of  Art,  Archaeology  and  Architecture.     From    Frenth    of    M.    Lefevre 

by  R.  Donald. 
History  of  Ancient  Art.     Dr.  Frana  von  Reber 
A  Short  History  of  Art.     Francie  C.  Turner. 
A  Short  History  of  Art.    JuHa  B.  DeForreeL 
Principles  of  Art.     Van  Dyke. 
History  of  Art.    Luhhe.    2  vols. 
History  of  Architecture.     Ferijueeon.    3  vols. 
Concise  Glossary  of  Architecture.    Parker. 
Introduction  to  Gothic  Architecture.     Parker. 
Mediaeval  Architecture.     OiXbert  Scott. 
The  Habitations  of  Man  in  All  Ages.     VivUet^le-Dtie. 
Outlines  of  Historic  Ornament.     Edited  by  Redgrave. 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  all  Times  and  Nations.     Prime. 
Potters,  their  Arts  and  Crafts.     Sparke  A  Oandy. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT  AND  ASSYRIA,  etc. 

Ancient  Empires  of  the  East.     Sayce. 

History  of  Religions,  Parts  II  and  III.     Menxiee. 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria.     Maapero. 

Egyptian  Archaeology.    Maepero. 

History  of  Ancient  Art:     In  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Judea,  Phoenicia. 

Persia,  etc.    Perrot  A  Chipiea. 
Egyptian  Decorative  Art.     Flindere  Pebrie. 
Ten  Years  Digging  in  Egypt.     FHndere  Petrie. 
Outlines  of  Ancient  Egyptian  History.     Auguele  MarieUe. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.     Wilkineon.    6  vols. 
The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus.    Goodyear. 
A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile.     Edwarde. 
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GREECE. 

Short  History  of  Greece.     Botaford. 

A  Survey  of  Greek  Civiliiation.    Mahaffy. 

Studies  in  the  Greek  Poets.    SymondM. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,  especially  Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 

Euripides  and  Hesiod. 
Mycenean  Art.     Perrot  A  Chipiex. 
A  History  of  Greek  Art.     Tarbell. 
Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.     Oardner. 
History  of  Greek  Sculpture.     CoUognon. 
Mythology  in  connection  with  Greek  Art.     CMignon. 
History  of  Religion.     Part  IV.     Memie». 
Greek  Studies.     PcUer. 
The  Art  of  Phidias.     Wald$tein. 
Greek  Art.     Hoppin. 

ROME. 

History  of  Rome.     Creighton. 

The  Archaeology  of  Rome.    Parker. 

Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.     LaneiarU. 

Roman  Art  in  the  Light  of  Recent  DisooTeries.     Laneiani. 

Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art.     Ooodyear. 

History  of  Religion,  Chapter  XVII.    MensU: 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages.     Emerlon. 

History  of  Christian  Art.     LiruUay, 

Byiantine  Architecture.     Texier  A  PuUan. 

A  History  of  Architecture  in  Italy  from  the  Age  of  Conatantine  to  the  Dawn  of 

the  Renaissance.     Cumminot. 
Gothic  Architecture.     Charle*  H.  Moore. 
Western  Civilisation.     Cunningham. 
The  Inquisition.     Henry  T.  Lee. 
Christian  Symbols  and  Stories  of  the  SainU.     Clement  {A.  M.) 

THE  RENAISSANCE. 

The  Civilisation  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.     Burekhardt. 

History  of  the  Italian  Republics.     Siemondi. 

The  Renaissance  in  Italy.     The  Fine  Arts.     Symonde. 

Architecture  of  the  RenalBsance  in  Italy.     Ander$on. 

Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance.     Freeman. 

Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.     Bereneon. 

Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.     Bereneon. 

Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.     Bereneon. 

Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  edited  by  E.  H.  <t  E.  W.  BlaehfieUi. 

(Contains  complete  bibliography  of  the  Renaissance.) 
Renaissance  Studies.     Pater. 
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Earthwork  Out  of  Tuaoany.     Maurice  Hewlett. 
Euphorion.     Vernon  Lee. 

ART  THEORY. 

The  Fine  Arte.    Baldtrin  Brown. 

The  Philoaophy  of  the  Beautiful.     Knioht. 

The  Sense  of  Beauty.    Santayana, 

Essays  by  Taine,  Symonds,  Pater,  Waldstein,  Hoppin,  Posmter,  Lafarge,  etc. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  cultivate  a  love  of  the  beautifuL 
It  is  a  delight  for  students  to  discover  that  though  they  may  not 
be  gifted  with  the  power  of  expression,  the  joy  of  appreciation 
may  be  fully  theirs. 

CHRISTINE  W.  REID 

New  York  Normal  College  High  School 
New  York  City 


The  poet  knows  the  missing 
link  by  the  joy  it  gives  him. 
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STUDIES  IN  LINE 

m.    THE  CURVE  OF  GRACE 

THE  curve  of  grace,  the  reversed  ctirve, 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty,  will  be  considered  here. 
In  this  the  line  turns  at  either  end  in  opposition. 
There  is,  however,  all  the  difference  between 
refinement  and  banality  in  the  degree  of  this 
curvature :  here,  as  in  the  curve  of  force,  perfec- 
tion lies  in  purity  of  line,  made  by  skilful  varia- 
tion in  proportion.  Note  the  care-  ,  , 
ful  spacing  of  parts  in  a,  in 
distinction  to  b. 

As  the  first  sturdy  spring  growths, 
pushing  up  to  the  Ught,  embody 
the  ctirve  of  force,  so  this  more 
generous  ctirvature  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
richer  development  of  the  opened  flower  and 
spreading  leaf.  Study  the  outline  of  the  wild 
rose  petal,  the  leaf  of  the  lilac  and  violet  to  see 
the  curve  of  grace. 

This  beautiful  curve,  developed  in  its  course 
from  Egypt  to  Greece,  reached  there  its  zenith; 
debased  by  Rome,  it  re-appears  in  perfection  in 
the  delicate  tracery  of  Renaissance  design,  as 
exemplified  in  the  initial  illustration. 

Plate  ni  shows  this  curve  in  the  decoration  of 
the  temple  of  Kamak;  in  plate  IV  are  given 
other  examples  of  the  collection  of  Pompeian 
domestic  utensils  spoken  of  in  an  earlier  paper. 
Plate  V,  in  the  pose  of  the  figure  as  well  as  in  its 
swirling  draperies,  shows  the  possibilities  of  this 
vigorous  ctirve.  And  yet  such  lines  may  faU 
into  perfect  repose,  as  in  the  drawing  by  Raphael, 
plate  VI,  or  suggest  subtlety  of  action,  plate  VH. 
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Of  aU  formative  lines,  it  is  at  once  tlie  most  useful  and  the  most 
suggestive.  The  sumptuous  East  elaborates  this  curve  in  painted, 
carved  and  woven  decoration:   plate  Vm   gives  us  hints  for 


embroidery  and  stained  glass;  plate  IX,  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  btiildings  in  the  world,  the  Taj  Mahal. 

Gothic  design  overflows  with  the  ctirve  of  grace,  especially 
in  its  latter  period  when  inventive  faculty  was  at  its  height; 
see  its  influence  in  the  carven  stone  and  wood  of  plates  X  and  XI. 

Artistic  effort  created  the  plastic  line  of  the  vases  in  plate 
XII;  nature,  the  soft  curves  of  the  doves  in  plate  Xm. 

ALICE  B.  MUZZEY 
The  Horton  Studios,  Buffalo,  New  York 
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PAPER  KNIVES  AND  LETTER  OPENERS 

BOOKS  and  magazines  often  come  from  the  press 
with  leaves  uncut;  to  the  first  reader  of  these  a  paper 
knife  is  most  useful.  To  one  who  wishes  to  open  a 
letter  in  good  form  a  letter  opener  is  a  necessity.  The 
making  of  an  object  that  will  answer  one  or  the  other 
of  these  purposes  is  an  interesting  problem  in  copper 
work. 

In  working  out  such  a  problem  the  design  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered.  If  the  exercise  is  to  be 
given  a  7th  or  8th  grade  class,  let  it  be  very  simple, 
reserving  designs  by  any  means  dificult  to  execute  for 
the  more  mature  experience  of  the  High  School  pupil. 
In  taking  up  the  design  part  of  this  problem  with 
a  class,  it  is  well  to  have  a  short,  informal  talk  about 
paper  knives,  discussing  their  use,  shape,  and  decora- 
tion, and  to  have  several  paper  knives  at  hand  to 
illustrate  the  good  and  bad  points. 

As  the  knife  is  to  be  used  to  cut  paper  and  paper 
that  has  been  folded,  it  must  have  a  blade  with  a 
fairly  sharp  edge,  and  as  the  shape  of  the  blade  is  limited  to  a 
very  few  consistent  outlines,  the  handle  is  the  part  of  the  knife 
to  receive  whatever  character  or  interest  we  choose  to  give  it. 
The  handle  should  be  so  shaped  that  it  will  be  comfortable  to  the 
hand  when  grasped.  Sharp  edges  and  irregularities  in  outline 
should  be  avoided  and  it  should  be  proportioned  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  hang  right. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  decoration  of  the  handle 
may  be  executed,  so  that  the  kind  to  be  employed  must  be  decided 
at  first.  It  may  be  pierced,  enameled,  embossed,  etched,  inlaid 
or  carved.  But  two  kinds  of  decoration  will  be  considered  in 
this  article,  piercing  and  enameling.  Whatever  kind  of  decoration 
is  to  be  used  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  thought  out  at  the 
same  time  the  outline  of  the  handle  is  designed,  so  that  some 
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relation  will  be  felt  between  the  two,  having  the  decorative  unit 
re-echo  the  outline  of  the  handle  of  the  knife.  The  design  may 
or  may  not  be  symmetrical. 

After  talking  the  subject  over  for  a  few  minutes  and  after 
everybody  has  a  general  understanding  of  the  principle  to  be 
kept  in  mind  while  designing,  give  each  pupil  a  piece  of  paper, 


A.  First  trials.     Forms  to  be  avoided. 

B.  Modified  forms. 

C.  Same  outline,  unit  modified. 

D.  Outline  modified,  same  unit. 

E.  A  variety  of  good  forms. 

Second  year  High  School   problem,   East  Boston  High  School. 
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a  pencil  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  Have  him  fold  the  paper  on  a 
straight  line  which  is  to  be  treated  as  the  centre  line  of  the  design, 
for  the  first  design  is  to  be  symmetrical.  Sketch  on  one  side 
of  the  centre  line,  the  outline  of  the  shape  of  the  knife  and,  while 
the  paper  is  folded,  cut  to  the  outline  sketched.  When  opened 
this  gives  the  pattern  for  the  knife.  Several  of  the  first  trials 
will  be  like  those  at  Fig.  A,  but  by  having  each  pupil  make  a 


number  of  such  trials,  endeavoring  to  improve  and  refine  each 
one,  satisfactory  results  will  be  secured. 

After  a  fairly  good  design  has  been  worked  out  in  this  way 
by  each  member  of  the  class,  the  work  may  then  be  taken  up 
as  a  problem  in  manual  training. 

The  making  of  the  knife  should  be  demonstrated  step  by 
step  before  the  class  and  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  make 
such  notes  as  they  may  need  for  reference.  The  simplest  method 
is  to  cut  the  metal  about  one-third  longer  than  the  actual  length 
of  the  knife,  and  bend  over  this  additional  length  to  form  a  handle 
after  the  metal  has  been  cut  or  sawed  according  to  the  design 
and  the  blade  part  has  been  filed  to  an  edge.  A  rivet,  shaped  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  design,  is  used  to  hold  the  handle 
in  place;  this  also  adds  interest  to  the  knife.  Eighteen  gauge 
metal  is  a  good  thickness  for  this  form,  Fig.  F.    Another  way 
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is  to  take  thicker  metal,  about  fourteen  gauge,  and  leave  it  per- 
fectly flat  as  at  Fig.  6.  If  it  is  felt  that  this  method  is  not  practical 
because  of  difSiculty  in  lifting  the  knife  from  the  table,  a  slight 
bend  can  be  made  in  the  handle  as  at  Fig.  H. 

After  choosing  the  thickness  of  the  metal  suitable  for  the 
knife,  we  then  decide  on  the  kind  of  a  surface  we  want  the  metal 
to  have.  It  comes  from  the  rolling  mill  with  a  perfectly  smooth, 
monotonous  surface.  Interest  may  be  added  to  the  surface  by 
going  over  the  piece  of  metal  with  a  hammer  having  a  smooth 
domed  surface  and  so  covering  it  with  little  marks  or  faucets. 
These  marks  may  be  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  pein  of 
the  hammer  used.  After  this  process  the  design  is  transferred 
by  laying  upon  the  metal  the  pattern  tli^has  already  been  made 
and  drawing  around  it  with  a  pencil  or  scratch^awl.  The  design 
may  be  transferred  by  means  of  carbon  paper  if  a  pattern  has 
not  been  made.  The  outline  of  the  knife  is  first  worked  into 
shape  and  the  cutting  edges  filed  to  an  edge.  The  cutting  edges 
may  be  leveled  from  the  upper  side  of  the  blade  and  the  under 
side  left  fiat  or  a  little  may  be  filed  from  both  upper  and  under  sides. 

The  pierced  decoration  is  obtained  by  making  such  cuttings 
or  openings  through  the  handle  as  the  design  may  call  for  and 
is  done  with  the  saw.    The  file  is  used  to  finish  all  untrue  edges. 

If  the  handle  is  to  be  enameled,  a  satisfactory  way  of  appljring 
it  is  to  cut  away  the  design  or  decorative  unit  with  the  engraving 
tool  making  channels  about  ^  of  an  inch  deep  in  which  to  place 
the  enamel.  For  convenience  in  holding  the  knife  while  the 
cutting  is  being  done,  it  is  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  that  has 
been  partly  covered  with  warm  pitch  composition.  While  the 
composition  is  still  warm  the  knife  is  laid  on  and  after  it  has 
become  perfectly  hard  or  cold  it  is  ready  to  work  on.  The  handle 
of  the  engraving  tool  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
thumb,  placed  within  an  inch  of  the  point,  serves  as  a  guide  while 
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cutting.  By  wriggling  the  tool  a  little  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
greater  progress  is  possible.  After  the  design  has  been  cut  to 
a  uniform  depth  and  all  edges  kept  smooth,  the  knife  is  taken 
from  the  pitch  block  by  warming  it  a  little.  After  lifting  it  from 
the  block  a  little  kerosene  on  a  cloth  will  remove  any  pitch  that 
may  be  on  the  back  of  the  knife.  After  this  has  been  done  it 
is  next  dipped  in  a  nitric  acid  solution  to  thoroughly  clean  all 
parts  that  are  to  receive  the  enamel.  The  enamel  is  then  ground* 
and  applied,  while  moist,  with  a  soft  hair  brush.  If  transparent 
enamel  is  to  be  used,  a  thin  coating  of  flux  must  be  applied  and 
fired  first. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  opaque  enamel 
which  can  be  applied  in  less  time  and  with  fewer  chances  of 
failure  than  with  the  transparent  enamel.  The  channels  are 
filled  and  well  rounded  above  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  allow 
for  the  settling  which  takes  place  when  it  is  fired.  To  fire  the 
enamel  place  the  knife  on  a  tripod  or  a  piece  of  wire  netting 
held  in  some  way  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tripod  and  apply  the 
heat  from  the  under  side  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  heat 
should  be  very  slowly  applied  at  first  until  all  the  moisture  has 
evaporated  from  the  enamel.  When  the  enamel  is  perfectly 
dry  the  flame  is  applied  more  directly  and  held  there  until  the 
enamel  is  fused.  By  watching  the  enamel  during  the  firing 
process  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  enamel  turns  dark  before  it 
begins  to  melt  or  fuse.  When  the  enamel  melts  so  that  a  glaze 
is  seen  all  over  it,  you  may  know  that  it  has  been  fired  long  enough. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  When  cool,  if  we  find 
that  the  enamel  in  some  places  has  settled  below  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  more  enamel  is  applied  and  fired  as  before.  After 
the  enamel  is  satisfactorily  applied  and  fired  and  the  knife  cooled 
off,  take  a  coarse  file  and  file  the  enamel  down  until  it  comes  to 

*It  in  assumed  that  readers  of  this  article  have  had  some  experience  in  using  enamel. 
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the  suif ace  of  the  metal.  A  Scotch  stone  and  water  are  used 
to  finish  the  surface.  This  process  leaves  the  enamel  dull,  which 
in  many  cases  is  very  satirfactory,  harmonizing  with  jthe  color 
of  the  copper  beautifully,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  enamel 
glazed,  a  second  firing  is  necessary.  After  it  comes  from  the 
fire  it  is  covered  with  black  fiakes  or  copper  oxide  which  must 
be  removed.  To  do  this  it  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.    It  is  then  washed  in  clean  water  and  dried. 

As  the  firing  process  leaves  the  knife  very  soft,  it  must  be 
hardened  again,  and  this  is  done  by  going  over  the  surface  of 
the  blade  very  lightly  with  a  fiat-faced  hammer. 

If  instead  of  allowing  the  copper  to  darken  naturally,  it  is 
desired  to  give  it  some  other  color,  this  is  now  done.  Dipping 
it  in  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  makes  it  very  dark;  rubbing 
it  a  little  with  dry  powdered  pumice,  allowing  the  color  of  the 
copper  to  appear  here  and  there,  sometimes  adds  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  it. 

AUGUSTUS  F.  ROSE 

BMt   Boston   High   School 
ifAMachoaetts 


*Tbe  world  bdongs  to  the  energetic 
man.    His  will  gives  him  new  eyes. 
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JUNE 

PROMOTION  DAY  is  rapidly  approaching.  What  a  comfort 
it  is  to  know  that  if  we  do  our  best  we  shall  be  promoted 
anyhow,  school  officials  cooperating  or  not.  He  who  does  a 
little  piece  of  work  well,  is  promoted  to  a  position  where  he  can 
do  a  bigger  piece  of  work  better,  by  the  operation  of  unchanging 
laws  written  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  body.  All  the  good 
work  we  have  done  the  past  school  year  will  help  us  now  as  we 
make  our  final  object  of  beauty,  our  masterpiece. 

KINDERGARTEN 

''Come  out  in  the  garden 
The  dear  sunny  garden, 
Oh,  hasten  my  comrades, 
The  plants  need  our  care. 
Well  lovingly  tend  them, 
And  give  them  cool  water. 
That  each  tender  blossom 
May  drink  and  grow  fair.** 

Each  month  has,  in  its  turn,  furnished  ample  material 
for  interesting  work  with  pencil  and  brush.  June  holds 
more  than  enough  to  warrant  a  creditable  climax  to  the  year's 
work. 

Heretofore  we  have  depended  largely  upon  whatever  Nature  furnished 
as  a  basis  for  the  childrens'  observation  and  representation;  why  not  now 
help  them  to  realize  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  having  Nature  serve  them. 
Let  them,  with  their  individual  gardens,  do  their  part  toward  making  the  school 
yard  a  place  of  beauty.  Their  interest  is  aroused  when  the  soil  has  been  turned ; 
responsibility  begins  when  they  take  possession  of  a  particular  part;  pride  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the  bed;  judgment  must 
be  exercised  in  selecting  the  seed;  faith  coupled  with  wonder  drops  and  covers 
the  seed;  patience  and  curiosity  are  at  a  variance  until  the  tender  shoots  are 
discovered;  everlasting  vigilance  keeps  out  the  weeds;  love  fosters  the  daily 
growth;  unbounded  joy  greets  the  first  bud  and  genuine  satisfaction  the  full- 
blown blossom  which  must  be  picked  for  mother. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  product  of  their  own  gardens  is  welcomed 
with  far  greater  pleasure  than  anything  outside  as  desirable  material  for  the 
lessons  with  pencil  and  brush. 

The  outline  should  be  drawn  for  the  younger  children. 


I   I 
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The  older  children  should  work  from  the 
object,  Group  i,  and  discover  new  units  for 
designing  on  the  dotted  paper,  Nos.  XV  and 
XVI. 

Suggestions  for  outline  sewing  are  given 
in  Plate  H. 

For  work  with  the  clay,  a  watering  can 
or  flowers  on  placques  are  appropriate. 

During  the  month  the  children  are  busy 
putting  their  work  into  books  to  be  taken 
home.  They  enjoy  exceedingly  making  such 
decorated  covers  as  those  shown  in  Plate  m. 
The  outlines  were  drawn  for  the  younger 
children.  A,  B,  and  C  were  for  books  con- 
taining sewing  cards.  White  crayon  was 
used  for  filling  in. 

D  was  for  books  of  painting.  Book  covers 
made  by  older  children  for  their  paintings 
from  the  object  are  shown  at  £,  F,  and  G. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  attempts  at 
picture-making  have  produced  more  far- 
reaching  results  than  any  one  thing  done 
with  pencil  or  brush  during  the  year. 

We  have  planned  to  make  these  bits  of 
color  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  filling  the  place 
in  the  home  that  the  children  believe  they 
should  be  honored  with. 

In  Plate  IV,  A  and  B  were  done  by  the 
younger  children;   C  and  D  by  the  older 
children. 
With  drawing,  as  with  all  subjects,  our  desire  for  the  children  should  be 
the  same  as  for  ourselves,  namely: 

''Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before.'* 

A.  W.  D. 
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PRIMARY 

Design  in  the  primary  grades  can  hold  but  a  secondary 
place  even  at  the  year's  end.  The  study  of  flowers  should 
be  continued  as  the  course  in  Nature  and  Language  requires, 


with  the  emphasis  now  on  color,  now  on  drawing,  as  the 
teacher  thinks  best,  and  the  particular  object  of  study  sug- 
gests. If  the  plan  given  in  the  Outline  for  May  has 
been  followed,  the   drawings   by  pupils  in  a  given   grade   are 
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quarter  inch  from  the  edge,  on  each  side  to  form  a  border.  Draw  the  oblong 
for  the  stamp.  Let  each  pupil  draw  within  it  the  face  view  of  the  flower  he 
likes  best,  and  print  its  name  below.  Color  the  margin  and  the  grmind  of  the 
stamp  some  color  appropriate  to  the  flower,  perhaps  the  green  of  its  leaves. 
Let  each  pupil  properly  address  the  envelope  to  himself. 

SECOND  YEAR.     (U).    Make    an    envelope    to    hold    the 
drawings  from  spring  growths. 
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In  this  grade  stock  envelopes  may  be  used  if  necessary,  the  drawing  sheets 
being  trimmed  to  fit.  The  long  envelope,  Plate  A,  will  serve  as  a  model.  All 
the  pupils  may  lay  out  the  panels  as  indicated,  but  each  will  select  his  own 
favorite  plant  for  the  end  panel,  and  each  will  select  his  own  color,  the  group 
of  tones  being  composed  of  one  color  modified  with  white,  black,  or  gray. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  a  portfolio  to  hold  drawings  from 
leaves  and  flowers. 

The  little  portfolio  shown  on  Plate  A,  will  do  as  a  model.  It  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  drawings.  In  the  plate  it  is  shown  open,  to  show  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  outside  of  the  flap  is  shown  with  a  simple  design  upon  it,  based 
on  the  dandelion.  Each  pupil  should  choose  his  own  decorative  element. 
The  whole  should  exhibit  tones  of  one  color. 

GRAMMAR 

Following  the  plan  given  in  the  April  Outline  and  elaborated 
in  the  Outline  for  May,  one  beautiful  object  is  to  be  completed 
this  month  in  each  grade,  as  follows: 

FOURTH  YEAR.  (U).  Make  a  portfolio  to  hold  drawing 
papers,  the  covers  decorated  in  an  all-over  pattern. 

The  simplest  portfolio  for  children  to  make  is  that  illustrated  at  A.  It 
may  easily  be  made  large  size,  by  fourth  grade  children,  and  the  outside  surfaces 
decorated  with  a  stamped  design.    The  order  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

(a.)  From  the  drawings  already  made,  determine  the  size  required. 
Select  the  colored  paper  and  make  the  flat. 

(b.)  Decide  upon  the  design  to  be  stamped  upon  it;  mix  the  proper  color 
for  stamping  it;  place  the  flat  face  down  on  a  large  sheet  of  blotting  paper  or 
several  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  and  stamp  the  pattern. 

(c.)     Fold  the  flat  into  shape  and  paste  it. 

But  some  children  are  ambitious  (not  to  mention  some  teachers)  and  such 
often  wish^to  make  a  '^eal  portfolio."    Such  a  portfolio  may  be  made  as  follows : 

(a.)  Decide  upon  the  size  and  thickness  of  portfolio  required,  and  get 
out  the  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  for  the  covers.  Place  these  on  a  sheet  of 
tough  but  rather  thin  manila  paper,  as  far  apart  as  the  thickness  of  the  pack 
of  sheets  to  be  enclosed  requires,  and  then  cut  the  paper  one  inch  larger  all 
around  than  the  total  area  of  the  covers.    Cut  off  the  comers  of  the  paper  so 
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that  the  corners  of  the  portfolio  will  finish  well  in  the  pasting.  Cover  the 
entire  inner  surface  of  the  paper  with  paste,  place  the  pasteboards  in  position, 
and  fold  over  the  upper  and  lower  laps,  then  the  laps  at  left  and  right.  Turn 
the  portfolio  over,  inside  downward,  and  rub  down  the  paper  to  make  it  adhere 
everywhere  to  the  pasteboard. 

(b.)  Select  the  colored  paper  to  be  used  for  the  cover  paper;  get  out  a 
sheet  of  the  right  size  to  cover  the  portfolio,  just  as  before,  but  a  little  larger; 
place  the  portfolio  upon  this  sheet  and  fold  the  sheet  about  it,  creasing  the 


folds  sufficiently  to  show,  when  the  sheet  is  opened  flat,  just  where  all  the 
edges  and  the  back  or  hinge  come. 

(c.)  Having  determined  the  stamped  design  and  the  color  to  be  used 
(a  hue  analogous  to  that  of  the  paper),  stamp  the  design.  Several  good  stamped 
design  are  shown  on  Plate  B. 

The  portfolio  upon  this  plate  was  made  by  Winnie  Oliver,  of  Calumet, 
Mich.;  the  first  stamped  design  at  the  left  by  Elsie  Kilbum,  Randolph,  Vt.; 
the  second  at  the  left  by  Myron  Rogers,  Bethel,  Vt.;  the  upper  design  at  the 
right  was  stamped  by  Viola  Breen,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  and  the  lower  one  by  a 
pupil  in  Andover,  Mass. 

(d.)  Select  the  tapes  to  be  used  for  tying  the  portfolio.  White  tape 
about  a  quarter  inch  wide  is  good,  for  it  may  be  dyed  or  colored  with  water 
color  to  the  desired  color.  Six  pieces,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  will  be  required. 
Cut  out  a  lining  paper  one-quarter  inch  smaller  all  around  than  the  covers 
when  spread  out  flat. 
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(e.)  Paste  the  stamped  cover  paper  in  place;  paste  the  tapes  in  position, 
saturating  the  end  of  the  tape  thoroughly  with  paste  and  rubbing  it  down  flat. 
Paste  the  lining  paper  in  position,  being  very  careful  to  rub  the  entire  surface 
into  contact  with  the  covers,  and  especially  the  edges. 

FIFTH  YEAR.    Make    a    circular    penwiper,    the    cover 
decorated  with  a  rosette. 


The  best  material^for  a^penwiper  is  chamois.  The  next  best  is  old  cotton 
cloth.    Ajgood  order  of^steps  is  as  follows: 

(a.)  Decide  upon  the  size  of  the  penwiper  and  cut  out  as  many  leaves 
as  necessary;  three  if  of  leather  and  a  half-dozen  or  so  if  of  cloth.  Decide 
upon  the  cover.  A  piece  of  leather  having  one  smooth  surface  is  best;  stiff, 
tough  paper  will  do.    Make  the  cover  slightly  larger  than  the  leaves. 

(b.)  Plan  the  design  for  the  cover;  the  central  element  to  be  either  a 
button  or  the  round  head  of  a  brass  fastener.  Decide  upon  the  color  scheme. 
In  this  case  use  complementary  hues,  for  the  penwiper  should  add  a  touch  of 
pretty  color  to  some  dark  comer  of  the  writing  desk. 

(c.)     Decorate  the  cover,  and  fasten  the  leaves  to  it  at  the  center. 
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The  designs  shown  at  C  are  not  ideal,  but  are  the  best  I  happened  to  have 
at  hand.  The  first,  based  on  the  apple  blossom,  is  by  Willie  Farrell,  Westerly, 
R.  I.;  the  second  (upper  right  comer)  is  by  Frances  Funck,  Bristol,  Conn. 
The  others  are  anonymous.  One  came  from  Newton,  Mass.,  the  others  out 
of  the  mail  pouch. 


SIXTH  YEAR.    (U).    Make  a  brush-broom  holder,  decorated 
with  a  floret. 

The  only  right  way  is  for  each  child  to  make  the  holder  required  by  some 
particular  brush-broom, — the  one  to  be  used  in  his  own  home,  and  to  make  it 
right  in  color  to  harmonize  with  the  wall  upon  which  it  is  to  hang.  Several 
good  methods  of  construction  are  open  to  the  pupil.  The  holder  in  the  center 
of  Plate  D  is  made  from  two  pieces  of  leather.  The  holder  on  Plate  E  is  made 
from  cardboard  covered  with  bookbinders'  linen  or  buckram.    It  is  possible 
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SEVENTH  YEAR.    Make  a  place  cloth,  decorated  in  cross- 
stitch  embroidery. 

Directions  for  making  the  place  doth  were  given  last  month.  With  the 
dummy  as  a  pattern,  lay  out  the  design  on  the  Unen.  This  may  best  be  done 
by  stretching  the  linen  taut  upon  a  drawing  board,  keeping  it  in  place  with  thumb 


>O^oooo^oo^^ooooe9oooooo^0OOoooOo( 


tacks.  Upon  this  work  delicately  with  a  pencil  the  color  of  the  thread  to  be 
used  in  the  embroidery.    Make  not  one  unnecessary  touch  with  the  pencil. 

The  illustrations  at  F  drawn  upon  squared  paper  show  four  borders.  Three 
of  the  designs  show  the  graceful  turning  of  the  comer,  the  transition  from  the 
narrow  side  border  to  broad  head  band.  These  designs  are  all  intended  to  be 
worked  in  two  colors,  of  very  low  intensity,  and  of  but  slight  contrast  with  the 
white  ground.    They  must  not  be  staring  decorations. 

Three  of  the  best  floral  units  which  came  to  me  through  the  contests  last  year 
are  shown  at  G.  These  are  all  good  interpretations  of  flower  forms  into  the  cross- 
stitch  language.  The  first  of  these  is  by  Ethel  Lawrence,  and  the  second  by  Hazel 
Geddes,  both  of  Winchendon,  Mass.  The  third  is  by  Marion  Morley,  Geneva,  Ohio, 
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The  deaigii  for  the  place  doth  need  not  be  floral  in  char- 
acter. A  geometric  pattern  worked  in  white  on  the  white 
ground  would  be  chaste  and  pleasing. 

The  best  designs  for  geometric  borders  in  cross  stitch 
which  last  year's  contests  brought  to  light  are  shown  on 
Plate  H.  Ifo.  X  is  by  Ruth  Chambers,  Concord,  If.  H.;  Ifos. 
2  and  5  by  Clyde  Manchester,  Geneva,  O.;  No.  3  by  Albert 
Anderson,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  No.  4  by  Ruth  White,  E. 
Longmeadow,  Mass. ;  No.  6  by  Barbara  Kates,  Steuben^lle, 
O.  The  others  are  borders  which  happened  one  time  when 
I  was  playing  with  a  marking  pen. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.    Make  a  cover  for  a  porch 
pillow,  decorated  with  a  stencil  pattern. 

Full  directions  for  laying  out  this  cover  were  given  last 
month.  Having  secured  the  materials,  cut  one-quarter  of 
your  design  in  stencil  paper,  or  some  substitute  for  it,  and 
apply  the  color,  using  oil  paint  diluted  with  benzine  or 
gasoline.  Try  for  a  fine  monochromatic  or  analogous 
harmony. 

A  few  designs^submitted  last  year  are  shown  in  Plates 
I  and  J.  The  first  on  Plate  I  is  by  Ethel  Tyrer,  Pontiac, 
Mich.;  the  second  by  Josephine  Lafiame,  Winchendon,  Mass.;  the  third  by 
John  Quirk,  Lowell,  Mass.  The  first  of  the  sofa  pillows  on  Plate  J  was 
made  by  a  pupil  in  the  High  School,  Holyoke,  Bfass.;  the  second  by  Ruth 
Putnam,  Gardner,  Mass. ;  the  third  by  Hazel  Kimball,  Greenville,  N.  H. 
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NINTH  YEAR.  (U).  Make  a 
design  for  an  essay  cover,  to  be 
printed  from  line  plates  or  worked 
by  hand  in  two  colors. 

Full  directions  for  planning  this  design 
were  given  last  month.  The  one  danger 
is  complexity,  over-decoration,  "gush"  in 
line  and  color.  As  a  check  upon  this  the 
frontispieces  to  this  number  have  been 
introduced.  These  designs  were  made  by 
the  boys  at  the  School  of  Printing, 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  their  genial 
and  efficient  instructor,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Stewart.  These  are  all  so  temperate,  so 
self-respecting,  so  satisfactory  in  effect, 
that  they  may  well  serve  as  models  for 
the  children  to  study.  All  the  old  printers 
looked  to  the  hand  wrought  books  of  the 
middle  ages  for  their  inspiration  to 
excellence;  why  should  not  the  modem 
makers  of  hand  wrought  books  look 
occasionally  to  the  printer  for  their  in- 
spiration to  sobriety?  But  lest  we  get 
too  far  away  from  what  is  possible  in 
ninth  grades,  upon  Plate  K  are  given  a 
few  examples  of  actual  work  by  children. 

The  first  is  by  Annie  M.  Cresswell,  £. 
Braintree,  Mass.;  the  second  by  Ethel 
McNaney,  Ehnira,  N.  Y.;  the  third  by 
Esther  Anderson,  Hopkinton,  Mass.;  the 
fourth  by  Howard  Patterson,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.;  the  fifth  by  R.  Jefferson,  town 
unknown;  and  the  sixth  by  George  Spring, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

A  pleasant  vacation  to  alll 
H.  T.  B. 
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HIGH 

FREE  HAND 

During  the  month  of  June  the  period  usually  given  to  drawing  is 
often  used  for  other  school  purposes,  such  as  final  examinations  in 
academic  studies,  or  preparation  for  graduation  exercises.  It  is  well 
therefore  to  plan  drawing  that  will  be  a  recreation  and  based  upon 


the  studio,  rather  than  the  class  method  of  instruction.     For  this 

reason  classes  out  of  doors  for  the  study  of  trees  are  reconmiended. 

It  is  possible  to  take  large  classes  out  of  doors  if  careful 

preparation  is  made  beforehand  and  the  first  lesson  or  two  is 
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devoted  to  demonstrating  and  discipline.  Last  fall  a  class  of 
thirty-six  divided  into  two  divisions  worked  well  for  three  weeks 
out  of  doors. 

Provide  each  pupil  with  a  heavy  card-board  upon  which 
is  strapped  with  rubber  bands  a  piece  of  drawing  paper.  These 
are  held  in  the  lap  while  sketching. 

I.  Draw  in  pencil  tones  the  native  trees  in  or  near  the 
school  yard. 

study,  and  if  time  permits,  copy  one  or  two  studies  of  trees  drawn  liy 
Charles  H.  Woodbury,  published  by  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.  When  working  from  the  native  trees,  try  for  the  main  character, 
structure  and  simple  masses  of  light  and  dark. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  outline  the  constant  use  of  sketch  books  was 
recommended;  all  work  to  be  done  out  of  class  without  assistance  or  infraction. 
The  accompanjring  illustrations  were  selected  from  sketch  books  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  Wellesley  High  School. 

MECHANICAL 

Give  repeated  tests  on  orthographic  projection.    The  follow- 
ing five  examples  may  be  used. 

I.  Construct  the  following  geometrical  problems: 

1.  Bisect  a  line. 

2.  Erect  a  perpendicular  from  the  end  of  a  line. 

3.  Draw  with  T  square  and  triangle  the  hexagon  in  two  positions. 

4.  Draw  a  pentagon  within  a  circle  by  geometry. 

II.  Draw  three  views  of  a  square  pyramid  resting  on  its 
base,  two  edges  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane. 

Revolve  the  pyramid  so  that  two  of  its  slanting  edges  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  plane. 

Size  of  pyramid:    Base  2'  on  a  side;  altitude  3  1-2'. 
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ni.  Draw  three  views  of  a  frustum  of  a  hexagonal  pyramid 
resting  on  its  base,  two  edges  of  which  are  patlrallel  to  the  vertical 
plane. 

Size  of  pyramid:    Base    i  1-4^  on  a  side;    altitude  3  i-i".     Cut  2  1-2' 
up  from  base. 

IV.  Draw  three  views  of  a  cylinder.  Cut  by  a  plane  45^ 
with  base. 

The  cylinder  rests  on  its  base.    Size  2"  diameter;  4  i-i"  high  on  its  highest 
side.    Cut  from  left  to  right. 

V.  Draw  two  views  of  candle  shade. 

Dlamfeter  2  1-8^  to  fit  candle  shade  holder.    Slant  height  designed  any  size. 

M.  B.  S. 


The  world  is  all  gates,  all  opportunities, 
strings  of  tension  waiting  to  be  struck. 
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FOR  JUNEjWORK 

Promotion  Day  Programs,  etc. 

Illustrated  articles  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Book,  June  1902;  and  Council 
Year-Book,  1905.  See  also  Book,  May  1905,*  pp.  560,  561 ;  and  June 
1906,  p.  721. 

Color  and  Coloring. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Color,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Book,  April  1904,  p.  377; 
Color  Teaching,  Edith  Merrill  Kettelle,  Book;  April  1904,  p.  339;  (Colored 
illustrations  and  A  Theory  of  Tone  Relations  by  Dr.  Ross  appear  also  in 
this  number — April  1904.)  See  also  Outlines  in  files  of  School  Arts  Book 
in  September,  October,  May,  and  June  numbers.  See  Prang  Text-books, 
sections  on  **Design."  A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang  Educational 
Company.  A  Color  Notation,  Munsell,  George  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Boston.  A 
Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Ross,  Houghton,  MiflUn  &  Company. 

Design. 

Classroom  Practice  in  Design,  Haney,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria;  Principles 
of  Design,  Batchelder,  Inland  Printer  Co.,  Chicago;  Ornament  and  its 
Application,  Day,  Scribner's.  Book,  October  and  November  1907,  The 
Rhythmic  Ruler,  Charlotte  Reed.  Council  Year-Book,  1901,  Bailey, 
The  Principles  of  Constructive  Design;  1906,  Cremins,  Design  in  Primary 
Grades;  1906,  Haney,  The  Use  of  Natural  Forms  in  Design;  1907,  Haney, 
The  Adaptation  of  Pattern  to  Material. 

Embroidery 

Cross-stitch.  Articles  by  Mrs.  Ferry,  Book,  December  1903;  and  by  Miss 
Berry,  Book,  June  1904.  See  also  Primary  Hand  Work,  Seegmiller, 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago.  Weaving  and  Basketry  are  well 
described  and  illustrated  in  Industrial  Work,  Holton  &  Rollins,  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.    Arts  and  Crafts  for  Beginners,  Stanford,  Century  Co. 

Printing 

Writing,  Illuminating  and  Lettering,  Johnson,  Macmillan.  Title  Pages, 
DeVinne,  Century  Co.;  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books,  Crane,  Be^  & 
Sons;  Letters  and  Lettering,  Brown,  Bates  &  Guild  Co.  See  also  Editorial 
in  School  Arts  Book,  June  1906. 

Stenciling 

Mrs.  Kettelle,  Book,  February  1902;  Mrs.  Sweeney,  Book,  June  1905; 
Miss  Ward,  Book,  June  1906,  p.  772. 
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THE  WORKSHOP 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CANOE- CAMP  TRIP 

ACATION  will  soon  be  here  when  we  shall  want  to  go  on 
our  canoe  trip.  Let  us  begin  our  equipment  now.  Gener- 
ally, two  boys  go  with  each  canoe  and  the  following  is  what  each 
boy  needs.  In  the  Jime  Workshop,  the  articles  ^^in  common" 
will  be  taken  up. 

STOCK 

a.  For  the  canoe:    i8  brass  •screw  eyes  with  1-2^  eye. 

b.  For  each  boy:  (i.)  6  yds.  12  oz.  duck,  i  yd.  wide.  2^"  duck  will 
do,  if  necessary,  while  an  extra  yard  in  length  will  not  come  amiss. 

(2.)    Plenty  of  manila  clothesline. 

(3.)    Plenty  of  3-8^  manila  rope.    (4.)    6  i  1-2^  strong  iron  rings. 

CONSTRUCTION:  Find  the  centre  of  the  gunwale  on  the  inside  of  the 
canoe.  Screw  in  one  of  the  screw  eyes.  Place  4  on  each  side  of  this,  12'' 
apart,  making  9  in  each  gunwale.  Cut  2  pieces  of  clothesline  9'  long  and 
pass  through  the  screw-eyes. 

Guess  how  many  different  articles  you  can  make  from  two  pieces  of  canvas 
and  not  cut  either  piece?  We  shall  call  the  two  pieces  A  and  B.  Watch  the 
different  names  by  which  they  will  be  known.    Piece  A. 

I.     HAMMOCK 

1.  Cut  an  8'  6^  length  of  canvas. 

2.  Along  each  edge  (lengthwise)  make  a  i^  hem,  sewing  three  rows 
of  stitching  on  the  sewing  machine.*  This  will  form  the  pockets  (Fig.  i,  b) 
for  the  clothes  line. 

3.  On  each  end,  make  a  2  1-2''  hem.  I  generally  turn  in  i''  first,  so  as 
to  get  three  thicknesses  to  sew  through.  Have  four  rows  of  stitching,  being 
careful  to  keep  on  the  fold.    Now,  you  have  the  pockets  for  the  spreaders,  (a) 

4.  Spreaders  (a).  You  have  your  choice  of  taking  two  broom  sticks 
or  cutting  the  spreaders  in  camp.    I  prefer  to  carry  the  broom  sticks. 

5.  Run  the  clothes  line  up  the  pockets  (b)  on  the  sides,  cutting  holes 
at  the  end:  turn  back  around  the  spreader  for  about  4"  and  sew  this  end 
securely  to  the  canvas.  This  will  make  a  loop  of  canvas  and  rope  around  the 
spreader  at  all  four  comers. 

*If  you  work  carefully,  this  will  not  hurt  your  mother's  sewing  machine  in  the 
slightest  degree,  after  she  has  regulated  the  length  of  the  stitch.  Do  not  puth  the 
canvas  in  stitching. 
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6.  Insert  the  spreaders  (a),  i,"  from  each  end  of  the  spreader  cut 
a  hole  (c)  in  the  canvas  behind  the  spreader  large  enough  for  the  guy 
ropes  (g). 

7.  Cut  the  guy  ropes  (g),  about  6'  o'^  long,  from  the  clothesline.      Push 


.^^1 — " — nh^ 


JL    SWIN0 


/y./. 


Y^t  i  i  I  .  ,  .  Y 


JJL  BCD. 

-^ 

K^                              W.  TAffmyLl/^ 

3r  STRETCttCR        / 

p«.rMftr^.^« 

A.                 (fm  dMrt»mtL0j/_ 

irr^-A/rs 

/          \ 

>^^ 

/ 

\ 

BT.  CAA^oe  re^T. 


Mt  ti^m   U  fi»»f*m4  AraWio  ««««M««'. 


the  end  of  g  through  the  holes  c,  around  the  spreader  (a),  making  a  slip  noose 
turn  around  g.    Pull  up  tight. 

8.  Find  the  centre  of  the  sides  (b)  and  cut  a  hole  behind  the  edge  rope, 
large  enough  to  go  oyer  the  screw  eye.  12^  apart  cut  the  other  eight  holes 
on  each  edge  to  correspond  with  the  screw  eyes  on  the  gunwale.  (9  in  all 
on  each  side.) 
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9.  To  prevent  wear  or  chafiing  on  the  guy  ropes,  find  the  centre  of  the 
rope,  pass  through  one  of  the  rings,  tiien  turn  backward  over  the  ring  as  shown 
alh. 

10.  Splice,  if  you  know  howl — or  tie  some  of  the  3-8^  rope  in  the  ring. 
This  will  be  the  tree  rope.  Any  time  you  wish  to  remove  this,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  the  loop  back  over  the  ring  and  your  3-8'  rope  and  ring 
will  be  free  from  the  hammock.    The  tree  rope  should  be  about  10'  long. 

You  will  find  this  the  most  comfortable  hammock  you  ever  used.  I  own 
ten  of  these  myself.  By  removing  the  spreaders,  the  hammock  can  be  folded 
into  a  very  small  package,  otherwise  rolled  up  into  a  very  compact  roll  about 
3  x-2'  in  diameter. 

n.     SWING  CHAIR 

There  are  many  times  when  a  chair  is  preferable  to  a  hammock.  This 
will  be  the  second  name  for  our  hammock  or  piece  A. 

Make  a  2'  strap  (z.  Fig.  i),  from  a  strip  of  canvas  4'  wide  with  the  edges 
turned  under.  At  each  end,  place  a  ring  (y)  making  a  3^  lap  and  sew  very 
carefully.  Sew  the  strap  on  the  under  side  of  the  hammock  2*  ff  from  the 
end,  with  the  smooth  side  out.    Use  four  rows  of  stitching. 

To  use:  (i.)  Select  a  tree  with  large  limbs.  Around  the  butt  end  of 
the  limb  as  near  the  tree  trunk  as  possible  fasten  the  head  rope  of  your  hammock. 
(2.)  About  3'  in  front  of  this,  fasten  ropes  from  the  limb  to  the  rings.  (3.) 
You  will  need  a  spreader  to  separate  the  ropes  and  also  to  use  as  an  arm  rest. 
I  have  used  a  narrow  board  and  it  makes  a  fine  book  rest  in  addition.  (4.)  2' 
in  front  of  these  ropes  (on  the  limb)  fasten  the  other  3-8^  rope.  This  will 
make  the  foot  rest.  By  changing  the  position  on  the  limb  and  also  the  length 
of  the  ropes,  you  can  get  a  chair  with  a  nice  head  and  foot  rest,  hung  at  any 
desired  angle  of  inclination. 

When  there  are  several  large  limbs,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  use 
more  than  one  limb  to  swing  the  chair  but  the  chief  advantage  in  using  one 
limb  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  view  as  the  tree  trux^  is  behind  you 
while  by  using  two  or  more  limbs,  the  trunk  is  beside  you. 

m.     BED 

The  only  way  to  sleep  on  a  clear  night  is  out  doors.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  sleep  on  the  ground,  drive  four  stakes  in  the  ground  and  fasten  the  comers 
of  your  hanmiock  to  these.  If  your  bed  sags,  cut  two  poles  10'  long,  stretch 
along  the  sides  of  your  bed,  binding  them  securely  to  your  four  posts.    Lash 
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jour  canvas  to  these,  using  the  holes  on  the  edges  of  jour  canvas.    The  ropes 
in  the  pockets  (b)  keep  the  canvas  from  tearing. 

IV.  SHELTER  TENT 

Fasten  jour  3-8'  rope  between  two  trees  about  9'  from  the  ground.  This 
will  form  jour  "ridge-pole"  to  jour  tent.*  Now  jou  have  jour  choice  bctweeii 
a  shed  or  shelter  tent  and  an  A  tent.  Two  bojs  are  together  in  this.  There 
are  as  manj  tents  as  canoes. 

(a.)  For  a  shelter  tent  take  jour  four  pieces,  A  and  B,  fasten  the  head  end  to 
the  ''ridge-rope*'  and  the  foot  to  the  tent  stake,  all  four  pieces  being  on  one  ado. 

(b.)  For  an  A  tent,  fasten  two  pieces  on  each  side.  See  Fig.  IV.  Bj 
combining  several  canoe  tents  together  a  large  tent  is  made.  If  jou  are  careful 
on  jour  laps  and  especiallj  on  the  ridge,  this  tent  will  protect  jou  from  a  hard 
rain  if  jou  have  pitched  it  against  the  storm. 

V.  STRETCHER 

We  do  not  expect  anj  trouble  but  everj  boj  should  know  what  to  do  in 
case  of  accident.  If  jou  use  the  side  poles  of  HI  and  lash  the  end  of  the  spreader 
to  them,  JOU  will  have  a  good  stretcher,  easj  to  carrj  and  easj  for  the  injured 
one.    Maj  jou  never  need  onel 

VI.  TARPAULIN 

The  hammock  makes  a  fine  tarpaulin  if  jou  need  to  paddle  during  a  rain. 
Lash  it  to  the  screw  ejes  in  the  gunwale.    Refer  to  jour  dictionarj  if  neceasaxj. 

Vn.     STORM  TENT 

Did  JOU  ever  use  jour  canoe  on  land?  I  have.  Here  is  the  use.  I  never 
saw  anjone  make  a  tent  like  this  except  one  of  mj  own  partj  or  one  who  had 
seen  how  we  do  it.  When  jou  see  a  hard  storm  coming,  eq>eciallj  at  night, 
here  is  perfect  comfort.  Turn  jour  canoe  upside  down.  Under  each  end, 
p)ace  a  box,  a  log,  or  jour  spreaders  resting  on  some  large  stones.f  If  the 
storm  is  going  to  be  severe  lower  jour  canoe.  Above  all  else,  lower  the  end 
of  the  canoe  toward  the  storm  so  to  take  it  "head  on.'* 

Fasten  one  edge  of  the  hammock  to  the  inside  of  the  gunwale  bj  passing 
the  screw  ejes  through  the  holes  on  the  edge.    Pull  the  rope  back  through 

*If  you  cannot  fTnd  the  proper  trees,  cut  two  poled  V  V  long  and  set  these  up,  ueinc 
Kuy  rope«  to  support  them. 

t Drive  a  ytake  on  each  side  of  the  canoe  and  lash  the  spreader  to  them.  Real  the 
canoe  on  the  iipreader. 
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the  screw  eyes.  This  will  hold  the  canTas  on.  In  the  holes  on  the  opposite 
edge,  fasten  ropes.  These  are  your  guy  ropes  to  the  stakes.  On  a  clear  night, 
raise  the  canoe  i!  from  tiie  ground  and  spread  the  stakes -well' out  from  the 
c«noe»  Now  your  tent  is  cool,  yet  dry.  But  on  a  stormy  night,  lower  the 
canoe  and-fasteaHhe  sides  down  tight  to  the  ground.  Dig  a  drain  ditch  around 
the  side  lor  a  heavy  storm. 

Hetoe-b  a  tent  which  will  not  leak,  especially  the  roof,  large  enough  for 
two  boys  to  Bleep  under  comfortably  and  be  protected  from  ^e  .hardest  storm 
ever  encountered  in  munmer  or  fall.  The  shelter  can  be  ^raised  or  lowered 
to  suit  your  comrenience  even  high  enough  to  sit  under  and  play  games. 

How  many  expected  to  find  seven  different  things  from  one  piece  of  canvas? 

I.  Hammock.  2.  Swing. Chair.  3.  Bed.  4.  ShMtertent.  5.  Stretcher 
6.    Tarpaulin.    7.    Storm  Tent. 

Now  for  B.  From  tlie  rest  of  your  canvas,  cut  a  piece  x8^  long  and  the 
widtk  of  the  canvas.  Nelt>  month  will  take  care  of  this.  You  may  finish 
the  edges  of  B  like  A  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

I.  When  using  A  HI  out  doors  as  night,  it  is  often  desirable  to  keep  the 
dew  from  the  bed.    Use  B  as  a  bed  cover. 

n.  Shelter  Tent.  ^  We  have  already  explained  its  use  with  A  as  a  part 
of  the  belter  or  sun  tent. 

IIL  During  the  storm,  we  must  protect  ourselves  from  the  damp  ground. 
Spread  B  on  the  ground  under  the  canoe-tent  before  you  make  your  bed. 

IV.  Poncho.  Here  is  ''the  most  useful  and  valuable  article  known 
to  a  camper."  Take  an  old  paper  and  find  the  smallest  hole  you  can  cut  and 
push  your  head  through  without  tearing  the  paper.  This  will  be  the  size  ''slit" 
you  are  to  cut  in  the  centre  of  B  measuring  lengthwise.  Remember  the  slit 
is  to  run  crosswise  in  your  piece.  Better  make  two  canvas  straps  to  button 
on  each  side  of  the  neck  thus  closing  up  part  of  the  hole  after  putting  the 
poncho  over  your  head.    Look  ii^  your  dictionary  for  poncho. 

Whether  you  are  on  land  or  afloat,  be  the  day  fair  or  foul,  with  A  and  B 
you  can  be  amply  protected.  Only  six  yards,  too  I  If  afloat  in  a  rain,  use  A 
for  tarpaulin  to  keep  the  canoe  dry  and  B  as  poncho  to  keep  you  dry,  then — 
let  it  rain!  and  don't  grumble. 

The  June  Workshop  will  have  the  balance  of  the  equipment. 

By  the  way,  have  you  learned  to  bake  biscuit  and  make  griddle  cakes? 
If  not,  learn  at  once. 

C.  E.  McKINNEY,  Jr. 
N«wark,  New  Jeraey 
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DOROTHY 


A  simple  dress  and  hat  which  it  would  be  well  to  have 
among  a  child's  summer  clothes  will  be  seen  in  the  photographs. 

The  dress  is  cut  with  a  square  neck  and  hangs  from  the  shoulders.  The 
front  of  the  dress,  figure  i,  should  be  five  and  one-fourth  inches  through  the 
middle  from  the  top  a,  to  the  bottom  b.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  bottom,  c  to  d,  measures  six  and  one-half  inches.  The  shoulder  seam 
should  be  cut  one  inch  long  and  the  under-arm  seam,  f-g,  four  and  three- 
fourths  inches.  Cut  the  opening  in  the  neck  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
from  the  shoulder,  c  to  e. 

Across  the  front  in  a  straight  line,  f  to  f ,  should  be  six  and  three-fourths 
inches  and  across  the  bottom  in  a  straight  line,  g  to  g,  nine  and  one-half 
inches. 

The  back,  figure  2,  from  the  shoulder  h,  to  the  bottom  k,  measures  six 
and  one-half  inches  and  from  the  top  1,  to  the  bottom  m,  through  the  middle 
measures  five  and  three-fourths  inches.    Across  the  back,  n  to  n,  is  five  inches 
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and  across  the  bottom  in  a  straight  line,  o  to  o,  measures  seven  and  one-half 
inches.  The  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams  are  the  same  length  as  those 
of  the  front.  The  sleeves,  figure  3,  should  be  cut  two  and  five-eighths  inches 
from  the  notch  to  the  bottom,  p  to  r,  and  the  seam  one  and  one-fourth  inches, 
s  to  t.  Across  the  top  in  a  straight  line,  s  to  s,  should  be  five  and  three-fourths 
inches  and  across  the  bottom,  t  to  t,  in  the  same  way,  five  and  one-fourth  inches. 

Make  the  dress  up  with  French  seams  under  the  arms,  on  the  shoulders 
and  in  the  sleeves.  The  bottom  of  the  sleeves  and  the  neck  can  be  turned  in 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  and  gathered  to  the  right  size.  The  placket  should 
be  cut  two  and  three-fourths  inches  long  and  hemmed  as  usual.  The  bottom 
of  the  dress  can  have  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  inch  hem.  The  sleeves  are 
sewed  in  in  the  usual  way  as  described  in  the  October  1907  article. 

The  neck  can  be  trimmed  as  shown  in  the  picture  with  a  narrow  braid 
put  on  so  that  it  sets  flatly  and  forms  the  square  neck. 

A  bow  of  ribbon  fastened  at  the  left  of  the  neck  trims  the  dress  a  little  more. 

The  hat  is  made  in  two  parts;  the  rufile  and  the  crown.  The  ruffle  is  a 
piece  of  muslin  two  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long.  The 
ends  should  be  sewed  together  and  the  muslin  folded  through  the  middle  so 
that  the  ruffle  formed  is  the  same  size  round  but  half  as  wide  as  before.  The 
folded  edge  forms  the  edge  of  the  hat  and  the  two  raw  edges  are  gathered  with 
a  puckering  string  so  that  the  ruffle  forms  the  brim  of  the  hat  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  for  the  head  size. 

The  crown,  figure  4,  is  a  circle  which  should  be  five  inches  in  diameter. 
A  gathering  string  is  run  near  the  edge  and  the  crown  drawn  up  to  the  size 
of  the  circle  left  in  the  ruffle  for  the  head  size. 

These  are  sewed  together  and  the  seam  overcasted.  This  forms  the  hat 
as  shown  in  the  picture  with  a  full  brim  and  a  Tam-o-shanter  crown.  When 
the  hat  is  placed  on  the  doll,  push  the  seam  up  so  that  it  turns  in  toward  the 
crown  and  does  not  show.  Sew  a  bow,  with  a  long  end  left  to  tie  with,  to  each 
side  of  the  hat,  just  back  of  the  middle. 

Dorothy's  hat  and  dress  are  made  of  dotted  muslin,  trimmed  with  soft, 
light  blue  satin  ribbon. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
West  NcwtoB,  MuMchuMtts 
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WE  were  on  our  way  to  visit  schools,. in  that  unique  settle- 
ment called  Provincetownj  which  rests  so  contentedly 
in  the  hand  wherewith  Cape  Cod^  protects  Plymouth  Colony  from 
the  buffetings  of  the  north  Atlantic. .  My  con^anion,  a  man  of 
seventy,  who  had  followed  the  sea  as  cabin  boy,  sailor,  mate, 
and  captain,  now  school  conmiittee,  pound  keeper,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  philosopher  at  large,  wa3  proving  to  me  that 
refrigerator  cars  had  enriched  the  salmon  fishers  of  Oregon 
and  impoverished  the  cod  fishers  of  Massachusetts.  We  were 
passing  a  pile  of  gray  scraps  of  unusual  shape. 

"Hello  I"  I  exclaimed,  "What  are  those  things?" 

"Good  land!"  said  he  in  scornful  surprise,  "Don't  you  know 
what  them  be?" 

"Fish  skin&,  aren't  they?" 

"Of  course;  a  fool  would  see^that.  But  you  jus'  look  here 
and  let  me  learn  ye  somethin'  useful." 

He  stepped  to  the  pile  and  picked  up  a  skin. 

"Do  you  see  that  black  line  nmnin'  right  along  there?  Wall, 
one  time  the  devil  he  caught  a  cod  fish.  He  held  him  up  'tween 
his  thumb  and  finger  aud  looked  him  square  in  the  face.  'Now,' 
says  he,  'my  beauty,  I^ve  got  ye  I'  'Not  by  a  jug  full,'  says  the 
cod;  and  he  gives  one  flip  and  away  he  goes.  But  the  claws  of 
the  devil  burnt  a  line  along  his  Aides  from  gill  to  tail,  and  ever 
sence  then  the  spawn  of  that  cod  has  been  haddock." 

The  veiled  merriment,  the  assumed  solemnity,  the  off-shore 
ease  with  which  this  sea  yam  was  told,  were  simply  irresistible. 
I  laughed  aloud. 
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''Well,  I  never  knew  that  before!**  I  said,  nsing  that  common 
Yankee  rejoinder,  thoughtlessly,  as  country  folk  habitualfy  do. 
The  old  man  turned  upon  me  suddenly,  his  sea-green  eyes  charged 
with  terrible  conviction,  and  with  the  unction  of  an  old  Hebrew 
prophet  he  said,  as  he  pointed  his  crooked  forefinger  at  me, 
"Young  man,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  it  takes  all  tiie 
folks  in  the  world  to  Imow  all  there  is  known.** 

C«  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  that  Ancient  Mariner  held  me 
with  his  glittering  eye,  that  I  have  not  been  reminded  of  his 
rebuke,  and  impressed  afresh  with  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
"It  takes  all  the  folks  in  the  world  to  know  all  there  is  known.'* 
Just  think  of  that  a  moment,  you  young  teacher  of  drawing — 
you  whose  head  has  been  too  large  since  they  praised  you  for 
your  drawings  in  the  primary  school;  think  of  that  when  you 
criticise  the  methods  of  grade  teachers  much  older  than  you  in 
experience.  Think  of  it,  grade  teacher, — ^you  who  have  taught 
so  long  and  are  sufficient  unto  yourself;  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  ajiA  sucklings,  like  this  callow  drawing  teacher,  a  word 
of  wisdom  has  been  known  to  fall.  Think  of  it  arrogant  super- 
visor. There's  not  a  teacher  in  the  ranks  from  whom  you 
cannot  learn.  There's  not  a  child  in  school  who  cannot  help 
you  to  a  larger  life.  And  your  Superintendent,  that  man  who 
does  not  appreciate  art,  who  will  not  give  you  all  the  time  you 
want,  all  the  supplies  you  want,  all  the  freedom  you  want, — ^he 
knows  a  thing  or  two.  I  tell  you,  ''It  takes  all  the  folks  in 
the  world  to  know  all  there  is  known." 

€L  The  recognition  of  this  simple  truth  is  good  for  swelled  heads. 
Repeat  it  every  day  and  your  hat  will  come  off  more  easily;  you 
will  begin  to  lift  it  to  others—folk  you  don't  see  in  the  glass  I 
Repeat  it  thrice  a  day,  and  you  will  not  be  apt  to  asstune,  when 
you  speak  in  public,  that  all  those  bright  ideas  are  your  own, 
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that  all  those  designs  are  original,  that  all  the  success  you  have 
had,  all  the  eminence  you  have  attained,  has  been  due  to  your 
native  wealth  of  intellect.  You  will  not  take  notes  on  lectures 
and  publish  them  as  your  own  without  so  much  as  a  thank 
you  to  the  one  who  helped  you.  You  will  not  go  on  your  high 
and  mighty  way  without  a  word  of  appreciation,  .right  and  left, 
to  the  htmible  friends  who  have  made  possible  the  splendid 
development  of  your  life.  Splendid?  Don't  flatter  yourself. 
"Alas,  alas,"  as  Carlyle  laments,  "who  of  us  is  there  that  can 
say,  I  have  worked?  The  faithfulest  of  us  are  unprofitable 
servants;  the  faithfulest  of  us  know  that  best.  The  faithfulest 
of  us  may  say,  with  sad  and  true  old  Samuel,  'Much  of  my  life 
has  been  trifled  away.'  " 

€L  Before  this  school  year  ends,  do  remember  to  pay  your  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  debts.  Kind  words  of  appreciation  from  you, 
thank-yous  to  those  who  in  their  hearts  know  they  have  been 
of  service  to  you,  and  to  those  dear  souls  who  never  dream  they 
have  helped  anybody,  will  fill  your  little  world  with  joy.  Do  not 
think  that  formal  statement  in  your  printed  report  is  enough — 
"In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks",  etc.  Do  you  really 
wish  to  express  them?  Then  DO  it.  Do  it  now.  Go  to  each 
individtial  and  look  him  in  the  face,  man  fashion,  and  say  the 
kind  word.  0,  it  is  hard,  hard  to  do  it  sometimes,  after  years 
of  theft,  for  the  thank-you  is  really  a  confession.  Never  mind; 
do  it.  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?"  The 
harder  it  is  for  you,  the  smaller  you  really  are  I 

€L  This  May  number  contains  the  third  of  the  Studies  in  Line 
by  Miss  Muzzey.  The  text  may  seem  inadequate.  It  will,  if 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  words  to  give  you  what 
your  own  eyes  should  give.  Miss  Muzzey  wants  you  to  study 
the  illustrations,  to  see  in  them,  for  yourself,  the  presence  and 
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commanding  influence  of  the  Curve  of  Grace.  I  want  to  supple- 
ment her  illustrations  with  a  few  others.  The  first  of  these  is 
from  nature.  It  shows  the  remams  of  a  spray  of  musk  mallow 
after  all  the  beauty  which  could  possibly  be  squeezed  out  of  it 
with  a  botanical  press,  has  been  eliminated.  That  which  remams 
is  the  "immortal  ctirve".  Notice  not  only  the  main  stem,  but 
the  azilary  stem,  and  not  the  stems  only  but  the  lobes  of  the 


leaves.  Consider  also  the  silhouette  of  a  meadow  violet  shown 
above.  This  was  drawn  from  a  pressed  specimen.  The 
lilac  bud  also  shown  above  is  a  close  copy  of  a  drawing  I  made 
directly  from  the  object  years  ago,  but  a  finer  specimen  can  be 
found  upon  any  lilac  bush  anjrwhere  during  early  April.  As 
John  Burroughs  says,  ''Knock  at  any  door  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse and  you  will  find  the  Eternal  there  to  answer."  The 
border  at  the  beginning  of  this  Editorial  is  one  that  I  like  better 
every  spring.    Whenever  the  ferns  show  their  downy  heads  and 
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the  young  ivy  shoots  appear  I  think  of  this  clever  border  and 
dream  of  the  monk  who  made  it  way  back  there  one  spring  morn- 
ing in  the  thirteenth  century. 

€L  Miss  Skinner's  article  about  the  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  furnishes 
further  illustrations  of  fine  curvature  in  nature,  and  the  article 
by  Mr.  Rose  presents  many  illustrations  of  its  use  in  applied 
design.  But  there  is  practically  no  end  to  the  illustrative  material 
available  in  every  schoolroom  where  Nature  and  Art  have  the 
slightest  foothold.  Open  your  hand  and  look  at  the  lines  of 
your  thumb,  turn  your  eyes  and  look  at  the  hair  upon  your  neigh- 
bor's head,  search  the  window  garden,  study  the  furniture  and 
the  details  of  the  woodwork  and  ironwork.  The  infinite  curves 
(and  the  finite  bungling  imitations  of  them)  are  omnipresent. 
''Seeing  is  believing."    Perceiving  is  power  to  draw. 

€L  Among  the  most  thoughtfully  planned,  carefully  written, 
and  richly  illustrated  notebooks  I  have  ever  seen  are  those  from 
the  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  made  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Christine  W.  Reid.  I  have  begged  the  privilege 
of  reproducing  a  few  of  the  covers  and  pages  of  some  of  these 
note  books  together  with  a  list  of  the  reference  books  Miss  Reid 
uses,  and  a  statement  by  Miss  Reid  herself  concerning  her  method 
of  work.  Herein  is  wisdom ;  let  him  who  reads  mark  and  inwardly 
digest.  The  psychologic  process  is  not  complete,  they  tell  us, 
unless  impression  is  followed  by  expression  as  regularly  and 
inevitably  as  diastole  is  followed  by  systole  in  the  heart.  When 
the  study  of  the  history  of  art  results  in  art  produced  by  the  pupil 
in  the  form  of  such  note  books,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  art  is 
different  after  all  from  literature  and  mathematics. 

€L  The  blackboard  calendar  for  the  month  continues  the  series 
of  typical  landscapes.    It  shows  a  May  morning  with  the  children 
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on  their  way  to  school  gathering  cowslips.  While  the  landscape 
is  a  little  more  complicated  than  some  of  the  previous  drawings, 
it  is  not  difScult  if  essayed  in  the  right  order.  With  the  side  of 
the  crayon  rub  in  the  sky  with  horizontal  strokes  and  smooth 
these  down  with  the  finger.  Next  with  the  side  of  the  crayon, 
using  slight  pressure,  draw  in  the  hillside,  with  oblique  strokes, 
making  the  strokes  lighter  and  more  nearly  vertical  toward  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture.  Do  not  rub  these  strokes.  The 
granulated  effect  will  suggest  the  wealth  of  detail  furnished  by  the 
growing  grass  and  flowers  on  the  hillside.  For  the  water  use  hori- 
zontal strokes  delicate  in  the  distance  and  stronger  in  the  fore- 
ground. Rub  these  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb  from  the  lower 
margin  upward  vertically  with  a  quick,  straight  movement.  With  a 
comer  of  the  eraser  lift  enough  of  the  chalk  from  the  sky  to  give 
the  blur  which  suggests  the  distant  leafless  woods  and  the  curving 
contour  which  suggests  the  distant  hill.  With  the  charcoal 
suggest  the  trunks  of  the  distant  trees  in  the  woods;  draw  the 
tree  at  the  left  in  the  foreground;  the  bushes,  and  other  dark 
details,  leaves,  black  birds,  children,  dog,  etc.  With  the  white 
chalk  add  the  light  touches,  the  light  birds,  glints  of  light  on 
the  children,  masses  of  flowers  in  the  foreground,  and  ripples  of 
light  on  the  water.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  distance  rather 
indistinct,  for  you  are  trying  to  represent  an  hour  when 

"The  south  wind  in  May  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze, 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 
And  with  softness  touches  all." 

€L  The  value  of  a  motive  in  productive  effort  has  recently  been 
demonstrated  by  the  excellent  results  secured  under  Mr.  William 
A.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  manufacture  of  school  programs 
with  decorated  covers,  for  parents'  meetings.    The  pupils  of  the 
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Longstroth  school  recently  produced  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  these,  every  pupil  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive 
cooperating  to  this  end.  The  materials  used  were  common 
drawing  paper  and  white  practice  paper,  but  excellence  of  work- 
manship will  glorify  the  commonest  material. 

€L  A  recent  memorandtmi  on  the  Teaching  and  Organization 
of  Drawing  in  London  Schools  presented  to  the  London  County 
Council  by  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Vinall,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  closer 
organization  of  art  education  throughout  the  city,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  more  work  in  color,  and  for  standards  of  excellence 
as  the  inspiration  and  guide  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Mr.  Vinall 
claims  that  all  work  beyond  the  seventh  grade  should  be  carried 
on  in  ''art  rooms"  or  at  "art  centers"  especially  equipped  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  all  instruction  in  drawing  up  to  the  seventh 
grade  be  given  entirely  by  the  ordinary  class  teacher.  These 
recommendations  coming  from  a  man  of  such  training  and 
experience  as  Mr.  Vinall,  may  be  taken  as  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  value  of  certain  American  practices,  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  which  some  of  our  own  people  are  not  yet  fully  persuaded. 

€L  A  sign  of  the  times  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  has  recently  arranged  for  more  active  cooperation 
with  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  by  means  of  which  its 
collections  are  to  be  made  of  greater  practical  use  in  teaching. 
In  addition  to  the  leaflets  published  by  the  musetmi,  written 
information  will  be  given  at  any  time  to  teachers  who  will  desig- 
nate in  advance  the  work  they  wish  to  illustrate.  A  class  room 
fitted  with  stereoptican  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  admission  of  public 
school  pupils  without  charge  even  on  ''pay  days."  Special 
photographs  and  lantern  slides  have  been  prepared  by  the  musetmi 
authorities  to  aid  the  teachers  in  their  work,  and  the  mtisexun 
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staff  of  lectxirers  will  assist  upon  request.  For  use  in  the  school- 
room, photographs  of  museum  objects  can  be  secured  at  a  price 
of  five  cents  upward.  Half-tone  engravings  and  post-cards 
representing  paintings  in  the  musetmi  can  be  had  by  the  children 
at  the  rate  of  two  for  five  cents.  This  new  phase  of  musetmi 
work  is  in  charge  of  its  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent. 

€L  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  Mr.  James  McNeil  Whistler, 
the  most  artistic  of  modem  artists,  was  bom  in  Lowell,  one  of 
the  most  commercial  of  modem  cities.  The  old  homestead  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Lowell  Art  Association,  and  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  Whistler  Museum.  The  fact  that  such  a  man 
came  from  such  a  city  suggests  the  appropriateness  of  adopting 
the  riddle  of  Samson  as  the  inscription  over  the  front  door:  **Out 
of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness." 

€L  A  recent  document  from  London  contains  an  urgent  request 
for  all  who  contemplate  attending  the  Third  Intemational  Con- 
gress, August  third  to  seventh,  to  send  their  names  at  once, 
together  with  the  membership  fee  of  $2.,  to  Mr.  Cheshire  L.  Boone, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  the  official  Treasurer  of  the  Congress  for  the 
United  States.  There  are  several  good  reasons  why  this  should 
be  done :  first,  that  there  may  be  no  awkward  delay  in  securing 
membership  cards;  second,  that  the  number  of  persons  likely 
to  attend  may  be  known;  third,  that  the  names  of  prospective 
visitors  from  the  United  States  may  be  published  in  England  to 
stimulate  enthusiasm  abroad. 

€L  The  plan  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  to  send  500  teachers 
to  Europe  to  inspect  schools  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  school  authorities,  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  large 
number  of  Boards  of  Education  will  appoint  representatives  and 
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proyide  for  continuing  their  salaries  while  on  the  visit.  New 
York  City  has  been  the  first  to  act,  the  Board  of  Education  having 
authorized  leave  of  absence  with  pay  to  twenty  teachers  to  be 
selected  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  of  London  has  taken  charge  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  on  reception  of  teachers  throughout  England. 
Mr.  Mosely  expects  to  visit  this  country  early  in  April  to  confer 
with  the  National  Civic  Federation  as  to  the  details  of  his  arrange- 
ments.    For  further  information  apply  to 

ROLAND  B.  FALKNER,  Executive  Secretary, 

283  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

STUPIDITY-WIT  CONTEST 

€L  The  returns  indicate  one  of  three  things:  either  children  are 
not  so  witty  or  so  stupid  as  formerly,  or  else  their  teachers  are 
not  so  observing  of  such  phenomena,  or  else  our  offer  was  not 
sufficiently  alluring.  The  total  number  of  entries  in  this  contest 
was  twenty-seven,  and  inasmuch  as  we  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
fifty,  it  seems  inevitable  that  each  one  of  these  twenty-seven 
should  receive  a  prize.  One  year's  subscription  to  The  School 
Arts  Book  is  therefore  gladly  given  to  the  following  addresses  : 

Miss  Rovilla  L.  Babcock,  265  Bank  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Becker,  7809  8.  Peoria  8t.,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Isabel  Brodie,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

Miss  E.  N.  Brodley,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Miss  Bessie  Brown,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Buck,  422  Pleasant  8t.,  Paris,  Ky. 

Miss  Betsey  M.  Buell,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Carleton,  36  Pope  8t.,  Danvers,  Mass. 

Miss  Mabel  W.  Ewings,  3  Astor  8t.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Ethel  Knox  Foote,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Frances  P.  Hall,  614  Chapel  8t.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Miss  H.  M.  Heers,  217  West  13th  St.,  Iron  Mtn.,  Mich. 

Miss  Julia  LeClerc,  Knox,  Vevay,  Ind. 
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Miss  Julia  6.  Leary,  936  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  M.  L.  MacKenzie,  Eric,  Ontario,  Canada,  via  Kingston. 

Miss  Kate  K.  0*NeiU,  BaldwinviUe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Parsons,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 

Miss  Bertha  Pierce,  65  6  St.,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Perrell,  627  Oak  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stanley,  Francis  Parkman  School,  Forest  Hills,  Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Julia  £.  Steere,  White  Street  Primary  and  Grammar  School,  Springfield, 


Miss  Nellie  I.  Stevenson,  Fayette,  Iowa. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Smith,  N.  Leighton  St.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  George  W.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Indiana. 

Miss  Q.  Tomlin,  47  High  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 

Miss  Bemice  0.  Webb,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Miss  Ella  Zink,  430  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  low  hopeless  spirit  puts  out  the  eyes. 
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EVERY   persistent   reader   of  The  School  Arts   Book   can 
guess  with  what  pleasure  the  Editor  prints  the  following 
communication: 

ErerTwhere,  U.  S.,  1908. 
Mr.  Editor:— 

During  the  past  few  yemrt  there  have  come  to  this  city  many  letters  from 
teachers  of  drawing  asking  that  the  writers  be  considered  as  applicants  for 
positions  in  our  schools.  Some  of  these  letters  are  highly  interesting  when 
it  is  considered  that  they  come  from  teachers  of  "ART".  They  appear  with 
no  margins,  with  a  half  margin  here  and  there,  or  with  a  generous  margin 
on  one  side  for  the  examination  marks,  and  none  on  the  other  side.  They  are 
written  up  hill  or  down  dale,  no  particular  preference  for  either  being  shown, 
only  a  cordial  dislike  for  the  horizontal.  In  these  letters,  words  are  misspelled, 
capitals  are  omitted,  and  punctuation  marks  are  used  with  evident  trepidation. 
The  pronouns  "I"  and  **me"  do  vigorous  duty,  reminding  one  by  contrast 
of  the  modesty  of  the  Japanese  who  in  place  of  these  words  say  "the  clumsy 
one,"  or  "the  awkward  person.*' 

Let  it  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops  that  the  great  I — the  Superin- 
tendents and  Supervisors  who  are  seeking  teachers — do  not  desire  the  services 
of  any  teacher  who  cannot  write  a  letter  in  reasonably  correct  English,  nor 
will  the  same  great  I  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  application  of  an  "art" 
teacher  who  violates  every  law  of  balance,  rhythm,  and  harmony  in  the  placing 
of  written  matter  on  the  page.  Seriously  yours. 

The  Great  I. 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Wm  Mr.  Bailey  please  tell  a  circle  of  interested  teachers  through  the 
columns  of  his  much  appreciated  School  Arts  Book  how  many  colors  he  would 
advise  giving  children  for  carrying  out  the  work  outlined  in  June  1907  School 
Arts  for  the  September  work  in  Elementary  Schools?  Time  each  week, 
one  hour.  Grades,  5-6-7-8.  Would  the  gain  from  using  a  three-color  box 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  necessary  to  mix  the  secondary ^olors  and  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  small  pans  and  a  single  brush? 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  S.  Wentworth,  Prin.  Asst. 

A  box  containing  six  colors  can  be  distributed  and  collected 
as  quickly  as  a  box  containing  but  three.    Moreover  I  would 
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not  play  a  guitar  furnished  with  but  three  strings  when  it  should 
have  six.  I  know  what  the  theorists  say  about  the  educational 
value  of  attempting  to  make  everything  out  of  the  three  primaries ; 
but  I  know  also  that  my  own  water-color  box  has  twelve  divisions 
with  two  pans  of  color  in  almost  all  of  them,  and  that  my  own 
oil  paint  box  contains  so  many  colors  I  have  never  counted  them. 
Why  dose  the  children  on  a  basis  of  theory,  and  feed  ourselves 
on  a  basis  of  successful  practice?  Give  them  eight  at  least, 
the  six  standards,  black,  and  white.  H.  T.  B. 

A  Friendly  Suggestion. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  May  3,  1907. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey : — 

We  were  quite  delighted  with  the  result  of  the  March  Contest  and  are 
sending  some  more  drawings  for  this  month. 

The  manner  of  working  out  the  design  lesson  from  the  Fifth  and  Sixth, 
and  border  lesson  from  Fourth  Grade  may  be  of  interest.  Some  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  it,  thought  it  a  good  idea. 

We  took  kindergarten  sticks  about  two  inches  long  and  sharpened  one 
end  to  make  a  printing  block  a  quarter  inch  long  by  one-eighth  inch  thick. 
These  the  pupils  used  by  dipping  into  ink  and  stamping  their  design.  We 
found  it  a  very  helpful  and  speedy  means  of  working  where  straight  lines  only 
were  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  good  designs  we  obtained  was  surprising. 

We  are  planning  and  working  on  the  booklets  and  hope  to  have  some 
work  that  is  creditable  this  month. 

Hoping  we  may  again  be  awarded  prizes  or  honorable  mention,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

Esther  M.  Bonner. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Color  Problems.  By  Emily  Noyes  Vanderpoel.  137  pp.  of 
text  6  z  8y  and  117  fuU-page  color  plates.  Longmans, 
Green  ft  Co.,  New  York.    $5  net. 

This  valuable  book,  now  in  its  second  edition  since  1903,  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  supervisors  and  teachers  of  drawing  and  design.  An 
introduction  by  R.  Swain  Gifford  sajrs  that  the  book  cannot  fall  to  be  attractive 
and  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  laws  that  underlie 
agreeable  arrangements  of  color.  There  are  chapters  on  color  blindness,  on 
color  theories,  color  qualities,  color  contrasts  and  complements,  and  color 
harmonies,  together  with  a  chapter  of  special  suggestions,  and  others  on  color 
in  nature  and  in  historic  art.  The  lithographic  plates  which  form  the  larger 
part  of  the  book  are  beyond  criticism  as  examples  of  e£fective  technique.  They 
furnish  analyses  of  beautiful  color  schemes,  taken  from  antique  rugs,  Arabian 
tiles  and  mosaics,  classic  vases,  Egyptian  mummy  cloths,  oriental  silks  and 
porcelains,  butterflies'  wings,  mushrooms,  and  other  objects  in  nature.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  plates,  that  which  sets  them  apart  from 
all  others  and  makes  them  really  valuable  to  the  teacher,  is  that  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  different  colors  which  go  to  make  up  a  given  harmony  are  care- 
fully estimated  and  illustrated.  The  book  should  be  found  in  every  school 
library.  Merely  to  gaze  at  the  plates  one  after  another  is  an  education  of 
the  taste. 

The  International  Studio  Year-Book  of  Decorative  Art,  1908. 
Nearly  200  pp.  8  x  12.  All  but  40  pp.  devoted  to  illustrations, 
17  of  these  being  in  color.  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York. 
$3  net,  postage  35  cents. 

Under  the  general  division  Great  Britain,  the  plates  are  grouped  to  illus- 
trate the  designing  of  gardens,  country  houses  and  their  interior  decorations, 
mantels  and  fire  grates,  furniture,  textile  fabrics,  glass,  pottery,  and  metal 
work.  Other  illustrations  of  similar  character  are  grouped  under  three 
divisions,  Germany,  France  and  Austria. 

To  say  that  this  volume  is  a  mine  of  illustration  for  the  designer  is  to 
use  a  very  trite  phrase  to  express  an  undeniable  fact.  The  illustrations  are 
so  well  printed  that  it  is  a  pleasure  merely  to  turn  the  leaves.  The  color  plates 
are  unusually  fresh  and  wholesome  in  color,  and  afford  examples  of  the  various 
harmonies  of  color  in  both  high  and  low  keys.     The  publishers  do  not^claim 
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too  much  when  upon  the  tide  page  they  call  tiie  book  a  guide  to  tiie  artiatic 
constnsctiony  decoMtion,  «ai  fonkhiag  of  tiM  iMuae. 

The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader.  By  Clara  Murray.  102  pp. 
5i  z  7^.  niustrated.  Littlei  Brown  ft  Co.,  Boston.  35 
cents  net. 

This  book  is  mentioned  here  solely  for  tlie  reason  that  it  is  iUusttated 
throughout  with  commendable  skill  by  Hermann  Heyer  at  New  York.  Several 
of  the  illustrations  are  in  modest  color,  and  all  of  them  pervaded  with  a  certain 
genuine  human  interest  wliich  makes  tiiem  attractiye  and  amusing  to  children. 
The  handling  is  direct  and  free,  not  too  painstaking  and  serious,  but  quite 
i^ipropriate  to  a  second  reader. 

The  Keppd  Booklets,  little  volumes  3^  x  (f ,  iUustratedi  by  Frederick 
Keppel,  Atherton  Curtis,  Russell  Sttorgis,  and  others.  $  cents 
each,  postpaid.    Frederick  Keppel  Co.,  pubHsfaers,  Rew  York. 

These  charming  little  publications  form  a  miniature  library  of  reference  9 
and  a  miniature  collection  of  fine  engravings.  Printed  by  the  De  Vinne  Press, 
they  are  also  examples  of  fine  pamphlet  making.  The  best  way  to  purchase 
them  is  in  groups  of  five,  each  group  enclosed  in  a  qiedal  slide  case.  The 
first  series  and  the  second  series,  price  25  cents  each,  are  now  ready,  and  the 
third  is  in  the  making.  The  five  little  volumes  in  the  first  series  deal  with  the 
etchings  of  Mr.  Whistler,  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  the  life  of 
Millet,  the  life  and  work  of  Joseph  Pennell,  and  a  description  of  dxy-point  by 
Paul  Helleu.  The  second  series  consists  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  Augusts 
Raff et,  a  master  in  lithography,  the  work  of  Felix  Buhot,  the  brilliant  painter- 
etcher  of  France,  a  day  with  Whistler,  notes  on  Mr.  Fenndl'S  etohin0B  of  the 
New  York  skyscrapers,  and  the  biographical  sketches  of  Cbaries  Meiyon. 
The  three  booklets  of  the  tiiird  series  already  issued,  deal  witii  the  etchings 
of  Piranesi,  Mr.  Pennell's  etdiings  of  London,  and  a  very  valuable  little  treatise 
on  how  prints  are  made,  by  Mr.  Atherton  Curtis.  Of  this  number  the  putdidien 
say:  "We  know  of  no  treatise  in  any  language  which  within  such  modest 
limits  gives  anything  like  as  much  information  so  wdl  expressed  or  with  as 
much  authority."  These  dainty  volumes  might  be  called  tiiie  artist*s  ''bibetot'* 
for  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  fine  arts  that  Mr.  Mosher^  famous  publication 
bean  to  fine  literature.  There  is  an  unmistakable  aristocratic  quahty  in  these 
little  masterpieces. 
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Textile  Studies  for  the  Schooinxmii  a  graded  course  for  the  first 
four  years.  By  Katherine  French  Steiger.  Hart  Bros. 
Printing  Co.,.  Rochester,  If.  Y.    25  cents. 

This  couxBe,  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  children,  has  been  tested 
hy  experience,  and  presents  possiMllttos.  Ih  addition  to  an  outline  of  lessons 
there  are  suggestions  to  teachers  and  notes  on  the  making  of  the  loom,  the 
making  of  thread,  and  of  four  priiidpal  materials  used  in  wearing,  cotton, 
linen,  wool,  and  silk.  The  pamj^et  concludes  with  a  bibliography  giving  a 
score  of  the  most  directly  helpful  publications  bearing  upon  elementary  manual 
art  work. 

The  ConstructiiFe  Interests  of  Children.    By  Ernest   Beckwith 
I      Kent.    Published  by  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

The  first  part  of  this  admirable  essay  gives  lists  of  articles  of  interest  to 
boysr  and  traces  the  changing  interests  of  children.  The  second  part  gives 
the  early  interests  and  education  of  seventy-two  talented  engineers. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIOHS 

WILD  FLOWER  FAMILIES.  By  Qarence  M .  Weed.  The  haunts,  charac- 
teristics, and  family  relationships  of  the  commoner  herbaceous  wild 
flowers  are  carefully  ei^klained,  in  a  way  to  make  the  study  of  them  of 
real  interest.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.50  net 

VASARI  ON  TECHNIQUE.  Being  the  introduction  to  the  Three  Arts  of 
Design,  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting,  prefixed  to  the  "Lives  of 
the  Artists."  ^  Giorgio  Vasari.  Translated  by  Louisa  8.  Madehose; 
edited  with  Introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  6.  Baldwin  Brown.  First 
English  translation  of  Vasari's  Introduction  to  his  famous  "Lives  of  the 
Painters."    Illustrated  in  color.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $4.00  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE:  Europe.  By  Russell  Sturgis. 
A  simple  yet  adequate  history  and  account  of  European  architecture, 
by  an  author  who  stands  first  in  America  in  this  department  of  art  criti- 
cism.   Macmillan  Co.    $2.50  net. 

GOYA.  By  Albert  F.  Calvert.  Over  six  hundred  reproductions  of  Goya's 
pictures,  etchings,  and  lithographs  supplement  Mr.  Calvert's  account  of 
the  artist's  life  and  work.    John  Lane  Co.    $1.25  net. 
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MASTERPIECES  III  COLOR.  New  volumes:  Titian,  by  S.  L.  Bensusan; 
Holman  Hunt,  by  M.  E.  Coleridge.  Each  volume  contains  eight  beautiful 
reproductions  of  the  artist's  work,  printed  in  full  color,  with  a  brief  bio- 
graphical and  critical  commentary.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    65  cents  net. 

THE  APRIL   MAGAZINES 

THE  UfTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  April  opens  with  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  work  of  George  De  Forest  Brush  by  Minna  C.  Smith.  This  is 
followed  by  an  article  on  Claude  Monet  by  Arsene  Alexandre,  and  an  article 
on  Eastman  Johnson  and  his  work  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann.  The  range 
of  Monet's  art  is  here  exhibited  better  than  in  any  other  article  which  has 
appeared.  The  teacher  of  handicraft  will  be  delighted  with  the  details 
of  Norwegian  peasant  architecture  by  William  Peters,  and  the  fine  plates 
illustrating  Spanish,  Medieval  and  Renaissance  iron  work, — especially 
the  nail  heads!  The  teacher  of  design  will' be  delighted  with  the  odd 
silhouettes  by  William,  Count  Hardenberg,  and  with  the  decorations 
reproduced  under  Art  School  Notes.  Otto  Walter  Beck  gives  gesso  meth- 
ods and  suggestions.  The  color  plates  in  this  number  are  notable  as 
including  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  The  International  Studio. 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  for  April  contains  some  good  models  of  simple 
forms  in  old  pewter  from  the  collection  of  Prescott  Bigelow,  Esq.,  Man- 
chester, Mass.,  and  an  article  on  block  printing  by  Harry  E.  Wood. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEACHER  (London)  for  April  contains  reproductions 
of  the  Lady  of  Shalott  by  Waterhouse  and  of  the  same  subject  by  Holman 
Hunt,  to  be  used  as  illustrations  in  the  study  of  Tennjrson's  beautiful 
poem.  The  two  drawings  afford  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  see 
how  two  artists  interpret  the  same  subject  using  practically  the  same 
material.  The  same  number  contains  in  its  art  section  a  reproduction 
of  "Master  Lambton*'  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  of  "The  Order  of 
Release"  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais.  American  elementary  school  teachers 
would  gather  many  suggestions  from  this  British  publication  which  may  be 
had  for  two  dollars  a  year.    The  New  York  office  is  at  37  East  i8th  Street. 

THE  APRIL  SCRIBNER'S  contains  beneath  its  nondescript  *n>loo  and  yaller" 
cover,  several  things  of  special  value  to  the  art  teacher.  The  foremost 
of  these  is  the  illustrated  article  on  Eugene  Carri^e,   the  artist  whose 
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'^Motherhood"  in  the  Luxembourg  challenges  the  attention  of  every 
visitor.  The  characteristic  differences  between  engraving  on  wood  and 
several  modem  reproducing  processes  are  well  exemplified  in  this  number 
and  may  be  studied  to  advantage  by  comparing  the  work  of  Ren^  Reinicke 
with  the  half-tones  from  Wyeth's  monochromes,  Steele's  drawings,  Ayl- 
ward's  paintings,  and  the  line  drawings  in  the  advertisements.  Compare 
also  the  unusual  handling  of  the  tailpiece,  page  449. 

THE  CENTURY  for  April  contains  the  second  installment  of  "  The  Spell  of 
Egypt "  by  Robert  Hichens  with  three  drawings  in  color  by  Gu^n.  The 
great  temple  of  Elamak  appears  great  indeed  as  interpreted  by  this  artist, 
and  the  composition  of  light  and  dark  is  surprisingly  effective,  but  the 
richness  of  ruddy  color  in  the  original  temple  is  hardly  suggested  by  this 
faded  frontispiece.  The  rather  muddy  gray  of  the  lighter  tones  of  the 
sky  in  "The  Sacred  Lake"  hardly  suggests  the  burnished  purity  of  an 
Egyptian  morning  (the  position  of  the  moon  precludes  the  possibility 
of  supposing  the  moment  to  be  evening),  and  the  incorrect  reflections 
are  rather  disturbing.  On  the  whole  the  best  plate  is  the  temple  of  Hathor, 
but  the  sky  even  in  Egypt  is  never  the  same  color  at  the  horizon  as  it  is 
at  the  zenith,  especially  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  push  one's  interpretation  of  nature  to  the  extent  of 
being  false  to  eternal  principles.  Mr.  Baxter's  article  on  the  Railway 
Beautiful  with  illustrations  by  Harry  Fenn  from  photographs,  ought  to 
inspire  a  new  local  interest  in  the  town  beautiful  wherever  the  Century 
is  read. 

THE  APRIL  HARPER'S  contains  an  article  on  "The  Art  of  Thomas  W. 
Dewing"  by  Charles  H.  Caffin  with  a  group  of  attractive  tinted  half-tone 
illustrations;  but  the  illustrations  which  best  repay  study  are  the  rich  color 
plates  by  Howard  Pyle  illustrating  "A  Princess  of  Kent,"  the  pencil  drawings 
by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey  illustrating  "Courtyards  of  Paris,"  and  the  sur- 
prisingly different  drawings  by  Paul  Julien  Meylan  illustrating  "Greater 
Love,"  notable  for  their  lack  of  detail  except  where  detail  is  'signiflcant. 
Compare  the  plate  opposite  page  726,  for  example,  with  that  opposite 
page  738  by  another  artist. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB  TH  \  S  P»CB  of  WORK  BiY  BB8T 

MARCH   CONTEST 

First  Prize,  Book,  ^^School  Arts  Bird  Outline  Packet,**  and  Badge 
with  gold  decoration. 
Erma  M.  Cramer,  Vm,  xaii  £.  Washington  St.,  Stockton,  California. 

Second  Prize,  a  copy  of  ^^Blackboard  Drawing,'*  and  Badge 
with  silver  decoration. 

Thure  Anderson,  Vm,  i8  Nutting  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Elsie  Guyer,  VII,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Edward  Harris,  VI,  Ashland,  Mass. 

*Columbus  Ryland,  VII,  303  W.  Fremont  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Ella  Stevens,  IX,  161  St.  John  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Third  Prize,  a  box  of  American  Crayon  Co.*s  "Crayograph,** 
and  Badge. 

Zephir  I.  Bissonnette,  Jr.,  Vm,  60  Third  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Gladys  Brazill,  VI,  Dominican  Academy,  Fall  River,  Bfass. 
Elmer  Cash,  V,  Cash  Comer  School,  So.  Portland,  Me. 
Henry  Dubois,  IV,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 
Leo  Duprey,  V,  Lovefield  St.,  Haydenville,  Mass. 
Louise  Gangon,  IV,  School  No.  5,  No.  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
*Percival  Garant,  IV,  Rogers  School,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
*Foster  Mansell,  VII,  29  Gage  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Edith  Moore,  Vm,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Bertha  Siegel,  VU,  Hampden,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

William  Baldwin,  V,  Davol  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Forrest  Betts,  Vm,  Marengo,  HI. 

Frederick  Bombardier,  Vin,  Adams  St.  School,  No.  Abington,  Mass. 

Jennie  A.  Bracken,  VII,  Wardwell  Court,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Bradstreet,  IV,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Parker  Cahoon,  VIH,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Jerome  Callahan,  VIH,  Sheldon,  Ifich. 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Mary  Chiistenseiiy  IH,  Cash  Comer  School,  So.  Portland,  Me. 

Leona  Corbin,  Belcher  School,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

*William  Craig,  Vm,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

William  Cunningham,  Vin,  Bristol,  Conn. 

David  Delano,  VIQ,  Orleans,  Mass. 

Henry  DeLory,  V,  Lake  Street  School,  £.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Alice  Derosiers,  VU,  i6  Hook  St.,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

George  Dodd,  Vm,  Adams  St.  School,  No.  Abington,  Mass. 

Helen  Drawbridge,  V,  Hopldnton,  Mass. 

Eddie  DriscoU,  n,  241  Lincoln  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Margaret  Dwyer,  Vin,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Alice  L.  Fleming,  VII,  Marengo,  HI. 

Robert  A.  Glass,  V,  Haydenville,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Goffney,  IV,  Pleasant  St.  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Francis  Good,  IV,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

*John  Green,  IV,  16  Queen  St,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Grace  Hall,  Hall's  Free  School,  Moody,  Va. 

Alice  Hayden,  VH,  Middle  St,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Wallace  Hoggson,  VI,  Brunswick  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Owen  Hughes,  V,  Windber,  Pa. 

William  Kirkland,  Vm,  137  Dueber  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Arthur  Lawry,  IX,  17  Wellman  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Albert  Libby,  IX,  114  Brackett  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Young  Marootian,  32  Putnam  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Emil  Matson,  IV,  Niantic  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

David  L.  Maxwell,  Vm,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Wallace  Metcalf,  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Hjalmar  Meyer,  Vm,  5  Gibson  PI.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Emil  Miller,  IH,  710  S.  i8th  St.,  W.  Manitowoc,  T^s. 

'^Fred  L.  Moore,  Daniel  Butler  School,  Waverly,  Mass. 

Ralph  J.  Nelson,  n,  1417  Isabella  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Edith  Powell,  V,  Center  School,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Walter  Prince,  V,  Millbrook,  Mass. 

Mary  Rau,  n,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Juanita  Scott,  n,  1503  W.  7th  St,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Dorothy  L.  Sellers,  VH,  Linden  St.,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Willie  Sessions,  VIH,  Hampden,  Mass. 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previou*  oontest. 
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Dorothy  Smith,  n,  119  12th  St.,  Sioux  Gty,  Iowa. 
Hiram  Stone,  n,  18  Hill  Block,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Margaret  Taylor,  V,  Center  School,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Irene  Velosin,  IX,  Windber,  Pa. 
Albert  Wendemuth,  IX,  Prescott,  Mass. 
Edith  M.  White,  VH,  59  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Marjorie  White,  V,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  Mention 


Philip  Allen,  Longmeadow 
Esther  M.  Andrews,  Avondale 
Zylpha  M.  Barber,  Hopkinton 
Emma  Blittersdof ,  Avondale 
Fred  Bowser,  Sioux  City 
Paul  Braden,  Lowell 
Bert  Bremer,  Stockton 
George  Brow,  E.  Braintree 
Willis  C.  Brown,  Hopkinton 
'^Marion  Buck,  Fitchburg 
*Theron  I.  Cain,  S.  Braintree 
Zella  Callahan,  Sheldon 
^Mario  Carmensino,  Somerville 
Amy  Coates,  Easthampton 
"^Blanche  Collett,  Fall  River 
Roland  Crane,  E.  Longmeadow 
Maud  Creswell,  E.  Braintree 
'^Harris  Cutler,  Fitchburg 
Henry  Decelles,  Lewiston 
Lillian  Dionne,  Westerly 
'^Lawrence  Drury,  Easthampton 
Clara  Eggert,  W.  Manitowoc 
Mervyn  Eldredge,  E.  Harwich 
Louis  J.  Emmons,  Portland 
Mildred  Farrington,  Augusta 
Katharine  Foote,  Ashland 
Frank  Foster,  So.  Portland 


Freda  Gaterman,  W.  Manitowoc 
Minnie  Gayer,  Bristol 
Harvey  Goddard,  Lewiston 
*A8trid  Gustalson,  Fitchburg 
Carl  Guth,  Hopkinton 
William  Haddow,  E.  Weymouth 
John  Hamalainen,  Fitchburg 
Paul  J.  Harlan,  Kennett  Square 
Lena  Heath,  Marengo 
Irvin  Heisson,  Fitchburg 
Valentine  Henry,  Stockton 
Gertrude  Lagassey,  E.  Bristol 
^Bemice  E.  Lloyd,  Easthampton 
Bernard  Malia,  Lewiston 
M.  R.  McCormick,  Canton 
Henry  Mcintosh,  Weymouth 
'^Alexander  Medlicott,  Longmeadow 
Fleurdinanda  Michaud,  Southbridge 
M.  Moseley,  Albany 
Ralph  Mullen,  Avondale 
^Ag^es  Murray,  Longmeadow 
J.  Harold  Myers,  Langhome 
Philip  Noel,  Fitchburg 
Susan  Petranie,  Windber 
Wilbur  Poret,  Greenwich 
John  W.  Pratt,  Kennett  Square 
Winifred  Putnam,  Easthampton 


*A  wma«r  of  honors  ui  torn*  previous  oontMt. 
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Helen  Reed,  Prescott 
Myron  Reed,  Bristol 
Lucille  Retan,  Burlington 
Cora  Rice,  Burlington 
*Marjor7  Ripley,  Augusta 
Joe  Rose,  Fairhaven 
Audrey  Salbach,  Stockton 
♦John  J.  Shively,  Brockville 
Marion  Spencer,  Longmeadow 
♦Bertha  Stender,  Easthampton 
♦Mabel  Stiner,  Kennett  Square 
Lois  Stone,  Hopkinton 
Ward  Talbot,  Sioux  City, 
Edna  Tedeski,  Hopkinton 


Harry  Upton,  Prescott 
♦William  Vahlgren,  Fitchburg 
Gustave  Villariny,  Kennett  Square 
Jessie  Webber,  So.  Portland 
Marian  A.  Webster,  So.  Portland 
Lucy  Whitford,  Westerly 
George  Whitmarsh,  E.  Braintree 
♦Hardenia  Wickham,  Moody 
Mable  Wiles,  Sheldon 
Edith  M.  Wilkinson,  Lewiston 
Horace  Wizon,  W.  Harwich 
Melville  Wright,  Bristol 
Peter  Zhamick,  W.  Manitowoc 


SPECIAL  PRIZE 


The  Badge. 

Paul  R.  Mayo. 


Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  having 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G,  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received, 
and  the  year  it  was  received  as  follows: 


These  mean,  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  1907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing,  he  sends 
in  he  must  put  a  4  and  the  date,  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention 
after  having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  still  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later 
drawings,  for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

^A  wiBD«r  of  honorif  in  som*  previoua  contest. 
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Please  remember  the  regulations: 
K^  Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

0^The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

K^P'Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back 
of  each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

fi^P^If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

^&^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  "It  might  be  worse!"  A  blue 
star,  fair;  a  red  star,  good;  and  two  red  stars, — ^well,  sheets  with  two  or  three 
are  usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  information  ready 
for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PAHTTING 

'^^eyard  Haven,  Mass.,  (Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard). 

Conducted  by  Arthur  R.  Freedlander.  Fourth  season,  July  ist-Sept  15. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  mediums.  Outdoor  classes:  Landscape  and 
figure,  with  three  criticisms  per  we^.  %>ecial  course  for  students  of  Archi- 
tecture to  devdop  facility  in  the  handling  of  water  color.  The  town  and 
surrounding  country  offer  interesting  material  to  the  student.  For  recreation 
there  is  excellent  boating  and  bailing.  Terms:  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
Special  two  weeks'  course,  ten  dollars.  For  prospectus  and  further  informa- 
tion address,  A.  R.  Freedlander,  80  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City;  after  June 
20,  "^^neyard  Haven. 

BRADLET  POLYTKCUHiC  HI STITUTE 

Peoria,  HI.,  June  39  to  August  i,  1908. 

The  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy  was 
organized  for  the  qiedal  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  strong,  practical 
vacation  courses  in  Manual .  Training,  Applied  Art  and  Domestic  Economy. 
The  courses  offered  in  this  school  are  just  as  strong  as  those  given  during  the 
regular  school  year,  and  credits  earned  in  the  summer  are  allowed  to  count 
toward  the  Teacher's  Certificate.  All  the  summer  courses  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts, 
or  those  who  wish  to  become  such.  The  school  is  not  too  large  to  allow  each 
student  to  come  into  close  personal  relations  with  his  instructors.  The  attend- 
ance in  1904  was  55;  in  1905,  70;  in  1906,  80;  in  1907,  98.  Send  for  our 
circular. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MX7SEXJM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting,  E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  P.L. 
Hale,  W.  M.  Pazton.  Modeling,  B.  L.  Pratt.  Anatomy,  P.  L.  Hale.  Per- 
spective, A.  K.  Cross.  Department  of  Design :  C.  H.  Walker,  Director ;  Instruc- 
tors, Miss  K.  B.  Child,  Miss  L.  Maclnnis.  Metal  Work,  6.  W.  Hunt.  Paige 
and  Cummings  Traveling  Scholarships.  Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner,  Blake 
and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money  awarded  in  each  department; 
33d  year  begins  September  28.  No  summer  classes.  For  circulars  and  terms, 
address  the  Manager,  Miss  Alice  F.  Brooks, 
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COGGESHALL  CAMP  AND  STUDIO 

At  Lanesville,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Open  until  September  15th. 

Offers  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  under 
an  experienced  teacher  who  has  studied  and  painted  in  many  lands.  Beginners 
and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  out-of-door  sketching  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  directly  from  Nature  in  oil,  water  color, 
charcoal  or  pencil  by  new  and  simplified  methods.  The  Camp  buildings  and 
studio  were  designed  and  built  three  years  ago  especially  for  this  work  and  are 
situated  beside  the  sea  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Cape  Ann  shore.  This  art 
students'  camp  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  comfortable  room,  good  board  and 
best  of  practical  instruction  with  pleasantest  vacation  surroundings  and  can 
accommodate  a  few  who  do  not  care  to  work  in  the  classes,  thus  enabling 
students  to  bring  friends  as  room-mates  who  would  enjoy  the  out-ofnloor  life. 
An  illustrated  booklet  on  application.  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street, 
Lowell,  Mass.    After  June   xsth  at  Lanesville. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Competent  instruction.    Thirteen  departments,  including  a  course  in 
Arts  and  Crafts,  with  an  enrollment  in  1907  of  298.    About  2,500  total  enroU*- 
ment  in  1907.    The  best  environmont  for  study.    Famous  lectures.    A  place 
whose  charms  are  noted.    Expense  moderate.    Catalogue  on  request. 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  6  to  August  14,  1908. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Summer  Session,  offers  instruction  in  Manual  Training 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  University  Shops  and  Drafting  Rooms.  The 
courses  in  Drawing  and  Design  are  given  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong. 
More  than  xoo  other  courses  in  35  departments.  Full  announcement  i:^n 
application  to  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY'S  06UNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

AND  PAINTING 

July  7th  to  August  15th. 

Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color.  Course  in  Pencil  Drawing  especial^ 
adapted  to  teachers.  For  information  apply  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Ketcham, 
Secretary,  loxo  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  or  Miss  Margaret  Pattersoui 
Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 
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THE  HAHDICRAFT  GUILD  OF  MHIIIEAPOLIS 
Summer  School  of  Design  and  Handicraft.    Fourth  Annual  session,  June  15 
to  July  17, 1908. 

FACULTY.  Design  and  Composition,  Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  Author  of 
Principles  of  Design;  Metal  Work,  Douglas  Donaldson;  Jewelry,  Mrs.  Ida 
Pell  Conklin;  Pottery,  Florence  D.  Willets;  Caroline  Eckers,  Assistant,  Art 
Institute,  Chicago;  Leather,  Nelbert  Murphy;  Bookbinding,  Edith  Griffith; 
Wood  Block  Printing,  Berta  Nabersberg;  Stencilling,  Elizabeth  Norris;  Water 
Color;  M.  Emma  Roberts. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY.  Each  student  is  expected  to  take  the  course 
in  Composition  or  Design,  with  a  choice  of  crafts.  The  courses  are  planned 
for  beginners  as  well  as  advanced  students.  Those  having  studied  with  Mr. 
Batchelder  will  be  given  advanced  work.  The  principles  of  design  will  be 
developed  in  the  crafts,  ^e  Handicraft  Guild  is  now  housed  in  the  new  build- 
ing which  was  designed  to  suit  its  needs.  The  large  assembly  hall  will  prove 
an  ideal  place  for  Mr.  Batchelder's  daily  talks  and  criticisms  and  the  class 
rooms  are  well  lighted  and  equipped.  Application  should  be  made  early  and 
choice  of  crafts  specified.    Term,  June  15  to  July  17. 

Address  Florence  Wales,  Secretary  Handicraft  Guild,  89  Tenth  Street  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OFFICERS.  M,  Emma  Roberts,  President;  Florence  D.  ^K^ets,  Vice- 
president;  Florence   Wales,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Winter  Term  opens  Sept  15, 1908. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCIlfllATI 

Summer  Term,  June  15  to  August  32,  Ten  Weeks. 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood 
Carving,  China  Painting.  A  thorough  course  for  professional  students  and 
teachers  under  the  regular  instructors  of  the  Academy.  The  school  is  in 
Eden  Park  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  dty,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum. 
For  information  address  J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAnfHIG  SCHOOL 
I  North  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  ist,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  especially 
for  Public  School  work:    Pottery,  Clay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife 
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Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work.  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi-Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting,  Theory 
and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing,  Theory 
Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A.  Thomas, 
Secretary. 

LOS  ANGELES  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

2X2  Thome  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  offers  a  short  course  of  special  training  for  teachers,  covering  the  tech- 
nique of  charcoal,  pen,  pencil,  and  water  color.  The  q>ecialty  of  the  school 
is  outdoor  sketching,  the  buildings  being  ideally  situated  for  the  purpose. 
There  will  be  summer  classes  in  all  the  usual  branches,  including  pottery 
and  clay  modelling.    Send  for  circular.    W.  L.  Judson,  Director. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  POTTERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PAULINE 
POTTERY. 

Edgerton,  Wisconsin. 

Opens  July  first  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Jacobus,  the  founder 
of  the  famous  Pauline  Pottery,  who  is  a  practical  potter  of  long  standing. 
Mrs.  Jacobus  will  be  assisted  by  competent  teachers.  Lessons  will  be  also 
given  in  tooled  leather,  stenciling  and  various  branches  in  arts  and  crafts.  All 
materials  furnished  at  lowest  possible  rates.  Application  should  be  made 
by  intending  students  as  early  as  possible  as  only  a  limited  number  can  be 
accommodated  at  pottery  place.  Catalogue  and  booklet  descriptiTe  of  the 
place  will  be  mailed  upon  ap[^cation. 

SUMBfER   SCHOOL   OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OF 
CANADA. 

Meets  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  July  7th  to  24th,  1908. 

An  excellent  course  in  Natural  Science,  Literature,  etc.  Full  information 
wlil  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 
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LYME  SIMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Seyenth  Season  of  the  Lyme  Summer  SchooL 

Will  open  as  usual  June  fifteenth  and  doae  September  fifteenth.  The 
classes  will  be  under  the  personal  instruction  and  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  lucent 
Du  Mend  who  will  give  three  criticisms  each  week.  Two  of  these  will  be  out 
of  doors  on  figure  and  landscape  painting.  The  third  will  be  a  general  talk 
based  upon  all  and  any  kind  of  work  produced  during  the  week.  This  has 
for  its  object  the  stimulating  of  personal  tendencies  and  efforts  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  esthetic  side  of  the  summer's  work.  It  has  proven  of  the  greatest 
value  to  students  and  teachers  alike. 

For  information  as  to  terms,  materials,  board,  railwajrs  etc,  apply  to  Miss 
Martha  L.  Purdin,  131  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  After  June 
first,  Lyme,  Connecticut. 

HARVARD  UWIVERSITY 

The  Summer  School  of  1908  offers  the  following  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts: 
(x)  History  of  European  Architecture  to  A.  D.  1000,  and  (2)  History  of 
European  Architecture  from  A.  D.  1000  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance,  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Warren;  (3)  The  History  of  Ancient  Art,  by  Dr.  0.  S.  Tonks; 
(5)  Architectural  Design,  by  Professor  W.  L.  MowU;  (6)  Design  as  Applied 
in  the  Arts,  and  (7)  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Representation,  by  Dr.  Denman 
W.  Ross,  assisted  by  Messrs  M.  Mower  and  E.  0.  Parker. 

Courses  in  Manual  Training:  (i)  Chipping,  Filing  and  Fitting;  (2)  Black- 
smithing  and  Pattern-making;  (3)  Foundry  Practice;  and  (4)  Machine  Shop 
Practice,  by  Messrs.  F.  R.  Pleasonton  and  F.  R.  Markham. 

For  particulars,  address  J.  L.  Love,  Chairman,  4  Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

BYRDCLIFFE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Children's  Classes.  Phjrsical  culture.  Nature  study.  Drawing,  Dancing, 
Singing,  Carpentry. 

Biiss  Hopkins  will  manage  a  house  for  the  residence  of  children  without 
their  parents.  Fee  for  board  and  tuition,  ten  weeks  $250.  Another  boarding 
house  for  students  and  children  with  their  parents;  rate  $8  per  week.  Fee 
for  each  class  $4  per  month.    Season,  July  i  to  September  15. 

METAL  WORK.  Mr.  H.  L.  Martin  will  teach  a  class  of  adults.  The 
Summer  School  of  the  Art  Students'  League  has  its  headquarters  at  Wood- 
stock, one  and  one-half  miles  from  Byrdcliffe. 
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ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  315  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Art  Students'  League  will  conduct  classes  in  Drawing  from  Life  and 
Antique,  Painting,  Illustration  and  Composition  under  Mr.  Edward  Dufner. 
Classes  will  begin  June  ist  and  continue  until  September  26th.  Excellent 
opportunities  are  offered  to  teachers  and  those  students  who  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  League. 

Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York.  The  out-of-door  painting  classes 
of  the  Art  Students'  League  will  be  held  at  Woodstock,  New  York,  with  Mr. 
Birge  Harrison  as  instructor,  and  Mr.  John  Carlson  as  assistant.  Three 
criticisms  will  be  given  each  week;  two  in  the  field,  and  one  in  the  studio. 
Term  will  begin  June  xst  and  will  continue  until  October  15th.  Circulars 
will  be  mailed  on  application. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

Providence,  R.  I.,  June  29  to  August  i. 

Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  as  well  as  Students  and  Crafts- 
men win  find  an  unusual  opportunity  offered  them  in  the  courses  given  this 
summer.  Those  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  increased  know- 
ledge in  the  manual  arts  will  find  these  courses  very  helpful.  All  work  will 
be  credited  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  winter  session,  and  certificates  will  be 
issued  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  summer  course. 
Courses:  i.  Metal  Work  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  2.  Design, 
Theory  and  Practice.  3.  Out  Door  Sketch  Class.  4.  Book  Binding. 
5.  Jewelry  and  Silver-smithing.  6.  Manual  Training  for  Elementary  Schools. 
7.  Tooled  and  Modeled  Leather.  For  information  address,  Augustus  F.  Rose, 
Director. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Strong  and  practical  vacation  courses  in  Drawing;  Elementary  Manual 
Training,  Pottery,  Woodworking,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Manual  Arts, 
Furniture  Making,  Manual  Training  Design,  Wood  Turning,  Sheet  Metal 
Working  in  Copper  and  Brass,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual 
Training,  Mechanical  Draughting,  Plain  Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Millinery 
Cooking. 

Term,  June  2nd  to  August  8th.    Tuition,  free.    For  bulletin  and  further 


information,  address  The  Registrar. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

Competent  instructioii.  Thirteen  departments,  including  a  course  in 
Arts  and  Crafts,  with  an  enrollment  in  1907  of  398.  About  2,500  total  ei^iroU- 
ment  in  1907.  The  best  environment  for  study.  Famous  lectures.  A  place 
whose  charms  are  noted.  Expense  moderate.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  INDUSTRY  AND  ART 

COLONY. 

AT  BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MAINE. 

Courses  are  given  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature,  applied  design, 
school  arts,  mechanical  drawing  and  manual  training.  Six  separate  depart- 
ments with  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher  in  charge  of  each.  Classes  for  super- 
intendents of  schools,  supervisors  and  teachers  of  manual  arts,  grade  teachers, 
art  students  and  high  school  pupils. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  accommodate  a  limited  number  who  do  not 
join  any  class.  The  school  is  located  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  natural  scenery  of  unusual  variety.  Here  one  may  dress 
in  their  most  comfortable  clothes,  lie  on  the  grass  under  the  spruces  or  take 
daily  excursions  among  the  islands  and  harbors  along  the  coast,  and  then 
enjoy  the  company  of  artists  and  good  companions  around  the  open  fire  at 
night.  Terms  veiy  low.  Rooms  must  be  engaged  in  advance  to  be  near  the 
School.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  to  A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  Manual 
Arts,  127  Daboll  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

Offers  an  attractive  course  for  Teachers  of  School  Art  and  Manual  Express- 
sion,  broad,  artistic,  practical,  technical.  Full  diploma  for  supervising  or 
teaching  in  public  or  private  schools.  Catalog  and  terms  on  request.  The 
New  York  Normal  Art  School,  541  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

New  York  City. 

This  school  conducts  a  summer  class  in  **Fashion  Drawing"  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Cora  M.  Norman,  studios  i  and  3,  at  161  Columbus  Avenue, 
comer  67th  St.  Larger  studios  will  be  opened  in  the  fall,  a  new  floor  now 
being  built  for  this  purpose.  Should  a  sufficient  number  of  inquiries  be  received 
additional  Summer  classes,  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Dumond,  will  be  organized. 
Address  for  all  information  A.  C.  Friedrichs,  i6x  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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MINlfEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Summer  Term,  June  15  to  August  15, 1908. 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  object,  out-door  sketching  for  beginners 
and  advanced  students,  Decorative  Design  and  Applied  Arts.  Sketching  from 
costumed  figure.  Composition  and  Illustration.  Special  class  in  out-door 
painting  under  Mr.  Gustav  von  Schlegell,  late  of  Paris,  France. 

The  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools. 
The  school  rooms,  well  lighted  and  accessible  by  elevator,  are  situated  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  public  library  building.  For  particulars  apply  to  Robert 
Koehler,  Director,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knozville.    Six  weeks,  June  23- July  31.    Draw- 
ing, manual  training,  arts  and  crafts. 

Six  courses  in  drawing;  nine  courses  in  manual  training  and  arts  and 
crafts.  Adapted  especially  to  needs  of  teachers  of  Southern  states.  Under 
the  general  direction  of  Professor  Royal  B.  Famum  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Art  and  Professor  F.  J.  Corl  of  Dupont  Manual  Training  School,  Louisville 
Progressive  courses,  covering  two,  three  and  four  years.  Bulletins  containing 
outlines  and  directions  for  home  study.  This  permits  teachers  to  do  consec- 
utive work  through  a  series  of  years.  Credits  given  for  this  work  accepted 
by  other  Institutions.    For  further  information  address  P.  P.  Qazton,  Supt. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin.    July  27,  1908  to  August  29,  1908. 
Nine  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.    Eleven  courses  in  Manual 
Training.    Equipment    Unsurpassed.    Experienced    Teachers.    For    Circular 
of  information  giving  details  address  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Situated  on  the  lake  front.  Credits  and  certificates  given  if  desired. 
Regular  faculty  all  summer.  Design,  Composition,  Illustration,  Crafts, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Still  Life,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life,  Metal  Work, 
Pottery,  Woodwork,  Methods,  Landscape.  Private  Students  have  benefits 
of  all  regular  classes.  Tuition  $25.00  for  three  summer  months.  List  of 
Boarding  places  on  application.  Teachers'  Class  begins  July  7th.  M.  M. 
Newman,  Secretary,  6  Madison  Street. 
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The  new  volume^of  The  School  Arts  Book,  begmning  with 
the  September  number,  will  open  more  richly  than  ever. 

Miss  MABEL  £.  STOCK 
Formerly  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  High  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  will  contribute  the  first  of  a  series  of  delightful 
illustrated  articles  on  Nature  Drawing  in  High  Schools. 

Mr.  HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 
Of   the   Stuyvesant   High   School,  New   York   City,  will 
describe  and  illustrate  in  color,  The  Ifaking  of  a  Sunset. 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
will  teach  Tree  Silhouettes. 

FRANCES  WELD  CARRET,   of  Cambridge, 
will  tell  about  Hand  Work  in  Leaf-Study. 

WILLIS  B.  ANTHONY,  North  Adams,  Mass., 
will  write  and  draw  for  the  Workshop  boys. 

THE  SEWING  ROOM,  a  new  department  for  girls,  will  be 
conducted  by  one  of  the  best  known  Supervisors  in  the 
United  States,  whose  name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish. 

THE    SCHOOL    ARTS   BOOK 

will  be  better  than  ever  in 

1908 — 1909 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

Vol.  Vn  JUKE,  J908  No.  10 

PICTURES  FOR  THE   DECORATION    OF 

SCHOOLROOMS    AND    PICTURES 

FOR  USE    IN  TEACHING. 

BIBLIOTHECA  PAEDAGOGICA  is  the  name  which  Gee- 
man  publishers  of .  textbooks  and  German  makers  of 
educational  supplies  give  to  the  annual  volume  they  jointly 
publish.  The  volume  has  about  450  large,  double-column  pages, 
in  fine  type,  and  170  pages  of  illustrations.  It  costs  in  Germany 
about  ten  cents,  and  can  be  obtained  through  any  importer  of 
German  books. 

It  is  a  list  of  the  newest  educational  material  in  all  lines; 
books,  including  textbooks  and  books  on  psychology,  pedagogy 
and  the  art  of  teaching;  maps,  globes  and  apparatus;  furniture, 
models  and  pictures.  The  quotation  on  the  title  page,  ''The 
Fotmdation  of  all  Knowledge  is  Observation,"  hints  at  the  wealth 
of  illustrative  material  for  use  in  every  part  of  the  field  of  educa- 
tion which  is  named  and  illustrated  in  its  pages. 

It  has  an  index  of  the  firms  whose  products  are  included 
in  it,  with  the  names  of  all  the  many  kinds  of  objects  which  it 
describes.  It  has  also  an  index  of  the  1500  pictures  which  may 
be  called  decorative,  geographical  or  historical.  The  many 
hundred  pictures  of  a  more  distinctly  scientific  nature  are  listed 
only  in  their  several  proper  departments. 

Every  American  teacher  should  see  this  volume  and  turn 
with  care  all  its  pages.  It  is  good  for  Americanitis.  Even  a 
brief  examination  of  it  will  help  to  abate  tmdue  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  American  pedagogues, — if  tmdue  pride  can  rise 
in  spite  of  the  warning  heard  at  educational  gatherings  against 
the  assumption  that  the  American  public  school  system  is  the 
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finest  in  the  world  and  its  teachers  the  most  advanced,  laborious, 
and  self-sacrificing. 

I  cannot  say  from  first-hand  knowledge  that  German  schools 
are  equipped  with  the  educational  material  described  in  this 
wonderful  voltmie.  But  one  must  at  least  conclude  that  if  it 
were  not  called  for,  and  used,  it  would  not  be  made  and  offered 
for  sale;  that  its  very  existence  implies  an  educational  alertness 
which  is  evidenced  in  this  country  by  no  similar  publication; 
and  that  its  joint  production  by  German  manufacturers,  publishers 
and  dealers  implies  a  skill  in  co5peration  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  education  which  the  same  classes  in  this  cotmtry 
have  shown  no  signs  of  possessing.  In  many  years  of  association 
with  school  men  and  ]|«romen  I  never  heard  this  book,  or  the 
rich  mine  of  material  it  proves  to  exist,  once  mentioned,  and  never 
saw  it  alluded  to  in  my  examination  of  many  thousands  of 
American  educational  journals. 

My  concern  at  present  is  entirely  with  the  pictures  which 
are  listed  in  this  <<Bibliotheca  Paedagogica,"  and,  of  the  pictures, 
only  with  those  which  are  large  enough  to  be  well  seen  across 
an  ordinary  schoolroom  and  are  designed  either  simply  to  decorate 
a  room — art-for-art's-sake-pictures — or  as  aids  to  instruction. 

Of  these  large  pictures — they  are  almost  all  lithographs — 
the  book  lists  more  than  two  thousand.  I  despair  of  attempting 
to  give  in  words  any  adequate  impression  of  the  beauty  of  those 
which  are  made  for  beauty's  sake  or  of  the  pedagogic  value  of 
those  made  for  utility. 

They  are  chromos.  The  old  time  chromo  was  the  result 
of  the  attempt  of  an  artisan,  a  lithographer,  a  man  knowing 
his  craft  only  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  art,  to  repro- 
duce a'^^painting.  The  paintings  formerly  reproduced  in  this 
country^  were  usually  poor  enough,  and  the  lithographer  in 
reproducing  them  usually  accentuated  their  shortcomings. 
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In  recent  years  artists  in  England,  Germany  and  France 
have  taken  lithography  into  their  own  hands.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them  have  given  the  best  of  their  talents  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  lithographs.  They  have  studied  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  the  process,  and  have  through  it  produced  many 
pictures  of  great  beauty.  These  modem  artist-lithographs, 
as  we  may  call  them,  as  against  the  mechanic-lithographs  of 
former  days,  are  in  effect  the  first-hand  work  of  the  artists  who 
produce  them.  In  them  the  observer  sees  just  those  pictures 
in  all  their  delicate  and  beautiful  details,  which  the  artists  who 
produced  them  wish  you  to  see.  They  are  not  weak  photographic 
echoes;  they  come  almost  as  directly  from  the  artist's  hand  as 
does  a  painting  which  he  fashions  upon  canvas.^ 

The  art-lithographs  vary  much  in  size;  but  most  of  those 
listed  in  this  book  run  from  about  24  x  32  inches  to  32  z  44 
inches.  They. are  rich  in  color;  in  most  cases  have  good  carrying 
power;  and  tell  their  story  as  well  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
distance  as  they  do  at  eight  or  ten.  I  will  not  take  the  space  to 
name  the  artists  who  design  them,  saying  only  that  they  rank 
high  in  Germany  to-day  and  are  greatly  esteemed  in  other 
countries  by  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  modem  German 
art. 

The  subjects  of  the  picttu-es  are  manifold.  Some  are  land- 
scapes pure  and  simple,  of  the  universal  kind;  just  delightful 
pictures  and  no  more,  and  one  would  not  ask  them  to  be  more. 
Some  are  full  of  life  and  incident;  an  ocean  liner  setting  forth; 
a  farm  yard  in  the  Black  Forest;  and  old  water  mill;  the  interior 
of  a  steel  mill;  a  well-known  bit  of  the  Rhine  Valley;  a  scene 
in  Venice.  Their  range  of  subject  and  the  variety  of  their  method 
of  treatment  is  a  revelation  and  a  delight  to  all  who  have  seen 
the  collection  of  more  than  a  htmdred  on  the  walls  of  the  Art 
Gallery  in  the  Newark  Library.    They  cost,  in  Germany,  from 
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four  to  six  marks, — ^from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half — ^and 
they  can  be  sent  singly  in  a  roll  by  mail  from  Germany  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  for  a  few  cents. 

With  these  "Kimstlerischer  Wandschmuck  fuer  Schule 
und  Haus"  should  be  mentioned  the  many  reproductions  of 
paintings,  engravings,  portraits,  sculpture,  architecture  and  his- 
toric spots,  in  black  and  in  colors,  which  are  also  listed  in  the 
Bibliotheca.  These  cover  hundreds  of  subjects.  Even  those 
in  black  and  white  costing  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  each, 
are  almost  as  good  for  schoolroom  use  as  expensive  photographs. 

Beautiful  as  are  the  art  or  decorative  lithographs,  most 
school  people  will  find  still  more  attractive,  because  of  their 
great  practical  value,  the  educational  pictures.  These  are  also 
in  color,  usually  carefully  put  on,  but  handled  more  with  an  eye 
to  accuracy  and  to  effectiveness  with  children  than  to  beauty 
ptire  and  simple.  In  size  they  are  about  the  same  as  the  decora- 
tive lithographs.  In  price  they  range  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar, — rarely  more.  In  subject  they  seem  to  cover  the  whole 
educational  field.  If  I  name  a  few  at  random  I  shall  perhaps 
best  convey  an  impression  of  their  variety  and  utility: 

A  Polar  Bear,  wonderfully  characteristic  in  pose,  careful 
in  drawing,  delightful  in  color. 

Cinderella;  the  critical  moment  in  the  story.  The  picture 
is  full  of  life,  the  colors  rich. 

The  Iron  Guard;  a  file  of  armed  men  on  horseback  with 
lances,  very  vigorous  and  attractive  to  children. 

The  Water  Mill;  a  brook,  an  over-shot  water  wheel  and 
an  old  mill. 

A  Freight  Steamer  in  the  harbor  at  Trieste;  the  splendid 
hulk  of  the  great  steamer  is  the  chief  thing  in  the  picture,  with 
masts  and  sails  in  the  background  and  lighters  in  the  foreground. 

A  Bird's-eye  view  of  Vienna ;  a  towering  cathedral  in  the  center. 
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Ltimbering;  an  effective  picttire  of  forest  trees  with  a  load 
of  logs  on  a  road  in  the  distance. 

Men  at  work  in  a  Pottery;  large  enough  to  show  the  pro- 
cesses of  working  the  wheel  and  decorating  the  clay;  in  the 
distance  is  a  kiln. 

Niagara  Falls. 

Costtimes  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  six  figures  showing  different 
costumes,  rather  highly  colored,  but  clean  cut  and  self-explanatory. 

Houses  of  the  ancient  Lake  Dwellers;  the  settlers  of  ancient 
Europe;  an  admirable  pre-historic  scene. 

Group  of  Water  Birds;  arranged  to  make  an  agreeable 
picture,  showing  forms  and  colors  of  several  different  kinds  of 
birds. 

Fishes;  showing  four  different  fishes  full  size  and  in  their 
natural  colors. 

Orang-outang;  a  very  admirable  person  in  the  act  of  climbing 
a  tree,  as  is  his  habit. 

Protective  mimicry  in  Moths  and  Butterflys;  beautifully 
colored  and  telling  the  story  at  a  glance. 

Elephant;  a  most  realistic  picture  of  an  elephant,  who  seems 
to  be  marching  proudly  out  of  the  picture  with  trunk  uplifted. 

Honey  Bee;  showing  anatomy,  in  colors,  large  enough  to 
be   clearly   seen   across   a   schoolroom. 

Beech  and  Oak;  seeds  and  seedlings,  leaves  and  fiowers, 
carefully  drawn. 

The  Carboniferous  Era;  an  imaginery  landscape  showing 
plants  only. 

It  should  be  understood  that  those  I  have  named  above 
are  each  taken  from  a  series;  that  each  series  includes  from  four 
or  five  to  fifty  or  more  pictures,  and  that  I  have  taken  examples 
from  only  a  few  of  many  series.  The  animals,  for  instance, 
include  not  only  the  elephant,  and  the  polar  bear,  but  the  kangaroo, 
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the  zebra,  the  giraffei  the  tiger,  the  lioiii  etc.,  etc.  Especially 
good  is  the  picttire  of  the  American  buffalo,  and  one  must  admit 
that  it  is  a  little  distressing  to  think  that  teachers  must  go  to 
Germany  to  get  an  adequate  representation  of  this  splendid 
American  animal. 

There  are  series  of  portraits  of  rulers,  and  of  statesmen, 
poets,  artists,  musicians  and  writers  of  all  kinds;  series  in  colors 
of  famous  paintings,  buildings  and  sculptures;  series  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  man,  and,  as  above  indicated  of  birds,  plants, 
trees,  flowers,  insects,  fairy  tales,  mythology,  land  forms,  geology, 
cities,  bridges,  races  of  mankind,  etc.,  etc.  Then  there  are 
interesting  and  attractive  series  depicting  great  (ustorical  events, 
from  the  early  days  of  Egypt  down  to  our  own  times. 

And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  carefully  as  they  have  been  made, 
we  may  be  sure  they  are  all  based  on  sound  (scholarship, — and 
large  as  they  are — in  most  cases  at  least  two  by  three  feet, — 
and  admirable  as  almost  all  are  in  color,  they  cost  only  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  each."" 

Surely  here  is  a  storehouse  which  public  schools,  boards 
of  education,  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers 
will  be  glad  to  make  use  of. 

JOHN  COTTON  DANA 
Prte  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 


*Many  of  the  pictures  to  which  Mr.  Dana  refers  are  published  by  Teubner  and 
Vogtlaender  in  Germany,  whose  American  agents  are  Leubrie  &  Elkus,  18  East  14th  St., 
New  York  City.  A  catalog  illustrated  in  colors  may  also  be  had  of  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co., 
129-133  West  20th  St.,  New  York  City,  to  whom  orders  for  importation  may  also  be  sent. 
It  is  advisable  to  state  the  number  and  title  of  the  pictures  desired,  also  whethw  the 
pictures  are  to  be  for  the  use  of  schools  and  similar  institutions,  in  which  case  they  can 
be  imported  free  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  mark  (the  prices  in  the 
catalogue  are  given  in  German  money).  The  blocks  used  as  tailpieces  on  pages  S61  and 
895  are  taken  from  "Kunst, "  a  German  art  publication  which,  in  Mr.  Dana's  opinion, 
would  be  of  value  to  every  supervisor  and  teachw  of  drawing. 
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TOOLED  LEATHER  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

THE  application  of  the  principles  of  design  to  objects  which 
must  be  useful,  beautiful  and  inexpensive  has  long  been 
a  serious  problem  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  suggesting 
the  following  lessons  in  leather  an  attempt  is  made  to  name 
objects  which  may  be  simple  in  construction,  interesting  to  the 
pupil  because  of  their  use  and  beauty,  and  so  inexpensive  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  children.  The  cost  of  the  objects 
illustrated  ranges  from  seven  cents  to  one  dollar.  Most  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  were  made  by  pupils  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  of  the  Thomas  Gardner  School,  Allston. 

The  tools  and  materials  necessary  and  method  of  procedure 
have  been  minutely  described  in  the  article  by  Miss  Fliege  in 
The  School  Arts  Book  for  December,  1906.  To  make  this  work 
come  within  the  reach  of  large  classes  in  the  elementary  schools, 
we  used  but  two  tools  at  the  most  and  often  but  one.  The  tool 
made  from  a  steel  nut  pick  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  lining, 
raising,  and  polishing.  A  common  nail  set  obtained  from  a 
carpenter  may  be  used  to  give  slight  variation  in  a  design.  A 
background  made  with  a  nail  set  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  writing  cases.  The  same  design  is  used  on  both  cases, 
but  one  design  is  worked  out  with  one  tool  only,  that  is,  the  tool 
made  from  a  nut  pick.  For  the  other  case, — illustration  No.  i, — 
both  tools  were  used. 

After  preparing  the  design  on  thin  but  tough  paper,  lay  it 
in  position  upon  the  leather  with  the  pencil  outline  on  top  as 
no  marks  should  be  left  upon  the  leather.  With  a  strong  pressure 
trace  over  the  design  so  that  a  deep  indentation  may  be  left 
upon  the  leather — but  do  not  allow  the  pencil  to  go  through  the 
paper.    We  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  indented  line. 

The  next  step  is  the  treatment  of  the  design  with  water  and 
tools.    In  large    classes    it  is  much  simpler  to  work  without 
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dampening  the  entire  piece  of  leather.  Each  pupil  is  now  sup- 
plied with  a  glass  of  clear  water,  a  water-color  brush  and  his 
tool  made  from  a  nut  pick.  If  his  tool  was  slightly  rough,  he 
may  have,  the  evening  before,  polished  it  by  rubbing  it  on  the 
carpet  at  home.  With  brush  and  water  a  portion  of  the  outline 
of  the  design  is  traced  upon  the  leather.     Immediately  the  water 


Writing  CoseH.     Each  contains  two  large  hloltera  and  inside  pockets  for  paiieraml  envelopes. 

leaves  the  surface  of  the  leather,  take  the  tool  and  with  strong 
pressure  go  over  the  lines  just  covered  with  water.  This  will 
give  a  deep  polished  indentation  which  will  not  change.  The 
entire  design  is  tooled  in  this  manner  and  this  method  is  often 
sufficient  for  completing  the  design  as  shown  in  illustrations 
for  one  of  the  purses.  No.  lo,  and  one  of  the  card  cases.  No.  13, 
where  the  design  is  simply  in  line.  Or  the  design  may  be  polished 
down  as  shown  in  illustration  of  letter  on  leather  bag,  No.  5, 
and  design  on  purse  beside  it.  No.  4.    The  background  may  be 
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polished  down  and  the  design  left 
•raised  as  shown  in  most  of  the 
illustrations  of  leather  table  mats, 
Nos.  15  to  19.  To  polish  any  sur- 
f ace,  cover  with  water  and  as  soon 
as  water  is  absorbed,  press  down  the 
leather  with  the  tool,  rubbing  or 
stroking  it  with  strong,  sweeping 
lines.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  finishing  the  edges  of  the  polished 
parts,  using  strong  pressure  near  the 
edge  in  order  to  throw  up  the 
adjoining  part. 

When  using  the  nail  set  for  a 
background  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tions for  writing  case.  No.  i,  and 
penwiper.  No.  8,  simply  press  the 
ring  end  into  the  leather  repeatedly 
while  the  leather  is  damp. 

The  cost  of  material  for  the  arti- 
cles illustrated  was  as  follows: 

Illustrations  %  and  2.  Made  from  pieces 
of  leather  ii'^z  iS'^with  inside  pockets  for 
paper  and  envelopes  and  large  blotters, 
q'^zii'^.    $1.00. 

Illustrations  3,  13,  14.  Card-cases  4" 
and  4  i-i'^  long,  made  from  leather  4"  or 
4  i-i''  X  I2^    $.13. 

Illustrations  4,  10,  11.  Purses  made 
from  leather,  3^^  wide.    $.07. 

Illustration  5.  Leather  bag,  S'^  x  9  i-i'^, 
$.50. 

Illustration  6.  Made  from  6^  squares 
of  leather.    $.20. 
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Illustrations  7  and  9.     Made  from  pieces  of  leather  three  and  four  inches 
in  diameter.    $.10.  ^ 

Illustration  8.  Diameter  4  i-i''.    $.12. 
Illustration  12.  Leather  bill-book,  6''  long,  made  from  leather,  fxi  2",    $.15. 


Va^e  and  lamp  matx  made  to  fit  npecial  positions. 

The  cost  of  the  vase  and  table  mats,  15  to  19,  varies  with  the  size;  the 
smallest,  6^  x  6''  cost  seven  cents  and  the  largest  20^"  x  20^  cost  eighty  cents. 


A   few  pieren  of  (lernian  tooled   lout  her. 


The  leather  work  proved  to  be  to  the  pupils  the  most  fascin- 
ating portion  of  the  year's  course  in  drawing.     Many  of  the 
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pupils  received  orders  from  friends  and  relatives  for  purses, 
card-cases  and  bags  which  were  very  popular.  This  encourage- 
ment from  outside  and  the  appreciation  shown  in  the  homes 
gave  us  at  the  end  of  our  work  in  applied  design  the  satisfaction 
of  having  made  a  slight  beginning  toward  making  for  our  pupils 
a  pleasant,  profitable,  thoroughly  artistic  and  beautiful  home 
industry. 

GRACE  E.  HACKETT 
Teacher  of  Drawini^,  Thomaa  Gardner  School,  Boston 
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HAVE  yer  seen  Mahoney's  tinimeiit? 
Ain't  it  grand! 
Such  were  some  of  the  varied  comments  at  the  exhibition  of 
our  little  model  home,  a  three  room  tenement  which  we  had  hired 
for  two  months,  at  six  dollars  per  month,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  the  Nonantum  Vacation  School,  at  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
In  a  neighborhood  of  many  nationalities,  parts  of  it  equal 
to  New  York's  East  Side,  although  in  country  setting,  and  closely 


The  Tenement.     The  right   hand   half  oomprifled  our  domain. 

adjoining  a  residential  subtirb  of  Boston,  otir  ''rent"  was  typical 
in  size  and  location,  of  the  homes  of  many  of  otir  pupils.  Our 
problem  was  to  clean — ^for  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  owner, 
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Mr.  Mahoney,  wc  hired  it  "just  as  it  was" — whiten,  paint,  paper 
and  furnish,  in  short,  to  make  it  so  far  as  our  session  of  six  weeks 
would  permit,  a  clean  and  attractive  home  and  that,  moreover, 
at  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  janitor  of  our  school  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  painting  and  papering,  volunteered  his  assistance  in  instruction 


The  Kitchen.     "Fine  enough  for  a  sitting  room." 

in  that  line,  and  groups  of  boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old 
did  admirable  work  under  his  direction,  in  whitening  ceilings, 
patching  the  plastering  of  walls,  setting  panes  of  glass,  mending 
window  fastenings,  etc.,  previous  to  painting. 

The  color  of  the  kitchen  walls  had  been  an  intense  blue, 
with  woodwork  of  a  dark  brown ;  this  we  changed  to  a  dull  green 
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and  a  lighter  shade  of  brown,  and  so  managed  with  only  one 
coat  of  paint.  For  the  woodwork  of  the  halls  we  used  the  same 
brown  as  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  living  room  and  bed-room 
upstairs,  two  coats  of  white  paint  to  the  woodwork  made  a  won- 
derful change,  from  the  previous  brown. 

Then  came  the  papering  of  the  two  upstairs  rooms  and  hall. 

We  began  first  on  the  bed-room,  six  rolls  of  paper  at  five 
cents  per  roll, — a  remnant  from  a  local  dealer — a  white  ground 
with  a  small  rose  design,  for  our  chamber  was  small. 

For  the  living  room  we  selected  a  paper  in  an  attractive 
shade  of  green,  for  which  we  paid  fifteen  cents,  another  bargain. 

The  boys  did  well  in  cutting  and  putting  on  the  paper  although 
this  being  nearly  plain  in  color  was  much  harder  to  handle,  and 
there  were  many  paste  marks.  The  hall  we  papered  with  a  light 
mixture,  for  our  stairway  was  very  narrow.  The  fioors  next 
received  attention,  first  a  thorough  scrubbing,  then  coats  of  paint 
and  varnish. 

Some  of  our  mop  boards  had  to  be  gone  over  again  after 
this,  for  the  eager  hands  of  the  little  workers  in  painting  the 
floors  were  hardly  steady  enough  to  avoid  the  base  boards,  but 
it  was  a  matter  easily  remedied.  This  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
our  second  week,  and  we  were  now  ready  for  the  furnishings 
which  had  been  progressing  rapidly  at  the  school. 

Sash  curtains  for  the  kitchen,  and  side  lights  of  the  front 
door  were  neatly  made  of  fine  cheese  cloth,  by  girls  in  the  sewing 
room,  as  well  as  draperies  of  unbleached  mtislin  for  our  living 
room.  When  the  latter  were  completed  by  the  older  girls  the 
Primary  children  took  them  in  hand,  and  stencilled  a  design 
on  the  side  and  bottom  of  each  ctirtain,  with  dye  in  a  green  to 
harmonize  with  the  paper.  Muslin  sash  ctirtains  furnished 
protection  at  the  bed-room  windows;  in  fact  lack  of  time  prevented 
anything  more  elaborate. 
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Piece  by  piece  we  began  to  furnish  our  home.  Kind  friends 
loaned  us  a  stove  to  make  otir  kitchen  look  more  ''really  trulyi" 
and  a  bureau  (a  dark  brown,  to  which  the  pupils  gave  three 
coats  of  white  paint),  and  a  local  furniture  dealer  was  kind 


Weaving  Rugs  for  the  floors. 

enough  to  offer  us  an  iron  bedstead.  We  needed  no  further 
assistance,  for  were  not  our  worimien  skilled  with  their  tools 
in  the  woodworking  room,  and  with  their  hands  in  the  basketry 
division ! 

When  completed  our  living  room  contained  three  reed  chairs, 
one  couch  of  split  reed  (this  piece  made  by  our  janitor  from  three 
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pairs  of  old  chair  legs),  a  wooden  table  with  writing  desk,  a  reed 
table,  one  hanging  bookcase,  the  shelves  strung  with  rope,  stand- 
ing bookshelves,  tabourettes,  foot  stools,  waste-baskets,  sofa 
pillows  of  red  denim  for  the  couch,  and  a  cover  for  the  table, 


A  peep  into  one  of  the  bed  rooma. 

woven  by  some  of  the  girls  at  the  looms  of  the  Homecrof t  Guild, 
where  the  boys  were  more  than  enthusiastic  in  weaving  rag 
rugs  for  the  floors. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  room  was  carried  out  in  greens, 
some  of  the  wooden  furniture  and  the  couch  being  stained  a 
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dark  green.  The  reed  chairsi  with  their  interwoven  braids  of 
rush  or  plantain,  made  an  attractive  bit  of  light,  and  our  green 
and  brown  rugs  showed  well  on  the  floor. 

The  little  tots  of  the  Kindergarten  had  framed  a  "Madonna", 
and  a  ''Sir  Galahad,''  as  weU  as  a  few  smaller  pictures  to  ornament 
the  walls  and  provided  match-scratchers,  book-marks  and  pen- 
wipers. 

The  girls  from  the  knitting  division  had  looked  after  wash 
cloths,  and  the  sewing  girls  had  provided  dish  and  roUer  towels, 
laundry  bags,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  curtain  and  sofa  pillows. 

We  had  re-caned  some  chairs  for  our  kitchen  where  we 
were  fortunate  in  being  amply  supplied  with  all  conveniences 
in  the  way  of  rollers  for  towels,  moulding  boards,  sink  racks,  sleeve 
boards,  knife  boxes  and  tables  all  made  by  these  "little  citizens.'' 

A  mat  of  braided  flag,  and  a  large  hamper  of  willow,  cat-tail, 
etc.,  (all  gathered  by  the  bojrs),  came  in  for  much  attention. 

This  completed  the  interior  of  our  home,  but  in  the  mean- 
time other  workers  had  been  busy  outside.  Window  boxes  were 
placed  in  position,  and  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  were 
filled  with  geranituns  which  bloomed  most  freely. 

After  the  rocks  and  stones  had  been  raked  away  from  the 
front  of  the  house  by  the  younger  bojrs,  the  city  teams  brought 
us  loam  for  flower  beds  at  each  side,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  HiU,  the  garden  teacher,  rows  of  seeds  were  planted,  and  had 
the  time  been  longer  we  should  have  seen  our  arch  of  morning 
glories  in  bloom  over  our  front  door,  but  alas  I  our  lease  expires, 
and  we  move  out. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  renovating  of  the  three  rooms  and  hall 
was  less  than  eleven  dollars,  and  the  furnishings  were  those 
which  would  ordinarily  have  been  made  in  the  vacation  school 
session,  and  which  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  made  under 
special    arrangements  were  given  to  the  makers  at  the  dose. 
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The  work  was  new  and  experimental,  and  the   entire  result 
is  not  yet.    The  children  were  more  than  enthusiastic,  especially 


A  comer  of  the  Living  Room. 

at  the  completion,  and  had  the  time  been  longer,  much  more 
could  have  been  accomplished  along  this  line. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  all  were  greatly  pleased  to 
hear  that  the  owner  had  been  offered  nine  dollars  a  month  when 
we  moved  out,  and  still  more  so  to  hear  that  a  real  estate  dealer 
had  offered  a  tenement  free,  and  if  only  a  part  of  the  little  helpers 
in  this  work,  carry  out  what  they  are  ''going  to  do  at  home  this 
winter,"  many  homes  will  be  improved,  and  our  labors  will 
have  been  worth  while. 

BLANCHE  £.  HYDE 
Ncwtoo,    MmM. 
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STENCIL  WORK 

THE  aim  of  our  Art  Work  in  the  schools  is  to  teach  the  pupils 
to  see,  feel,  and  express  beauty  of  color  and  form.  To 
accomplish  this  we  plan  the  work  to  develop  aesthetic  sense  and 
sight  with  the  same  logical  sequence  with  which  the  academic 
work  is  planned  to  develop  thought.  Through  the  grades,  the 
child  is  trained  to  see  more  and  more  accurately  and  to  draw 
more  and  more  accurately  what  h^sees;  or  as  Kipling  has  stated 
the  ideal,  "And  each,  in  his  separate  star.  Shall  draw  the  Thing 
as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are." 

The  work  in  the  grades  is  not  entirely  objective;  some 
design  is  introduced  just  enough  to  interest  the  pupil  and  develop 


#S^ 


PL-ATE.  I 


his  individuality  by  calling  for  an  expression  of  his  choice  of  form 
and  color.  As  the  pupil  advances  and  his  power  of  expression 
increases,  the  amount  of  original  work  required  increases;  in 
the  high  school  the  emphasis  is  put  on  design  and  the  work  made 
to  relate  as  far  as  possible  to  the  student's  life.    In  some  high 
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schools  it  is  not  practical  to  handle  wood,  metal,  or  leather,  bat 
it  is  always  possible  to  make  and  use  stencils. 

Applied  design  as  represented  in  stencil  work  offers  more 
variety  in  application  than  any  other  decorative  art.  Stencil 
work  is  divided  into  three  steps,  first,  creating  the  design;  second, 
making  the  stencil;  third,  appljring  to  the  textile. 

The  design  itself  will  be  ^determined  by  the  function  of  the 
textile,  whether  it  is  to  be  a  neck-scarf,  bureau-scarf,  table-cover, 


ruTc  I 
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sofa-pillow,  or  curtain.  The  use  of  the  article  thus  determines 
the  motif,  size,  and  character  of  the  design,  whether  it  be  simple 
or  ornate,  prominent  or  subordinate  to  the  textile.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  development  of  a  design,  its  evolution  from 
some  nature  form,  only  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  nature  of  the  stencil,  which  says  the  design  must  be  cut 
into  spots.  The  design  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the 
spots  can  be  cut  out  leaving  enough  paper  to  hold  the  whole 
thing  together. 

When  the  stencil  is  to  be  used  only  a  few  times  it  may  be 
made  of  the  ordinary  heavy  drawing  paper  which  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  a  few  handlings.    If  the  stencil,  made  of  the  drawing 
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paper,  seems  weak  it  can  be  strengthened  with  a  coat  of  shellac. 
In  the  case  of  heavy  portieres,  where  the  design  is  to  be  used 
many  times,  the  regular  stencil  paper  is  more  satisfactory.  When 
cutting  the  stencil  use  a  sharp  knife  and  place  the  paper  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  marble,  tin,  or  any  firm  substance.    Wood  can 


be  used  but  the  grain  is  very  apt  to  cause  ragged  edges  in  the 
stencil. 

The  design  ready  and  the  stencil  cut  out,  we  are  anxious 
to  apply  it  to  the  textile.  Here  the  danger  will  be  to  get  too 
much  paint  on  the  brush  with  the  result  that  the  wet  runs  along 
the  fibre  of  the  goods  and  the  design  is  a  mere  blot.  There  should 
be  very  little  paipt  on  the  brush  and  to  assist  us,  we  use  a  blotting 
paper  under  the  textile,  which  will  quickly  absorb  any  extra 
moisture  that  there  may  be.  Use  a  stiff  brush;  the  ordinary 
seven-cent  bristle  brush  we  have  found  to  be  the  best. 

What  colors  do  we  use?  The  most  satisfactory  are  the  oil 
paints  thinned  with  gasoline  or  turpentine.  The  paint  must  be 
thin  in  order  to  avoid  the  plaster  effect  where  the  fibre  of  the 
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goods  is  not  only  hidden,  but  made  stiff.  The  oil  paints  will  wash 
and  they  do  not  fade,  but  they  are  not  practical  in  large  classes. 
The  "Easy  Dyes"  and  the  "Diamond  Dyes"  are  more  prac- 
tical for  they  act  more  like  the  water  colors  with  which  the 
pupils  are  familiar,  but  they  will  fade.  The  teacher  can  prepare 


three  bottles,  each  containing  a  primary  color,  and  from  these 
the  pupils  can  mix  the  color  required  for  their  textile. 

The  choice  of  textile  depends  upon  the  individual.  The 
scrim  works  out  very  satisfactory;  all  linens  are  good,  especially 
the  rough,  Russian  linens.  Brussels  net  procured  at  the  curtain 
cotmter,  is  very  charming  in  color  and  texture  for  sash  curtains 
and  bureau-scarfs. 
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In  our  school  this  year  the  sophomores  made  neck-scarfs, 
selecting  their  own  material,  which  was  usually  mull  or  cr6pe 
de  chine,  and  stenciling  a  small  design  on  each  end  just  above 
the  hem.  For  this  they  had  worked  out  from  the  honey-suckle 
berries  a  balanced  unit,  Plate  i ;  and  then  doubled  it  into  a  bis]rm- 
metric  unit,  Plate  2 ;  which  was  applied  to  the  scarf.  The  juniors 
stenciled  bureau  scarfs,  making  bisymmetric  designs  for  the  ends 
which  were  connected  by  a  consistent  border.  Plates  3, 4,  5.  For 
these,  they  used  scrim  or  net.  The  seniors  made  curtains  and 
sofa-pillows,  using  the  linen  for  the  sofa-pillows,  but  selecting 
their  own  material  for  the  ctutains  as  they  were  designed  to  fill 
some  particular  place  at  home.  Thus,  by  use  of  the  stencil, 
we  can  relate  our  Art  Work  directly  to  the  home  life;  we  can 
have  interesting  talks  about  color  schemes  and  decorations 
suitable  for  different  types  of  rooms;  and  moreover  we  can  have 
the  textile  itself,  which  the  student  seems  to  appreciate  most  of  all. 

ELIZABETH  E.  GARRABRANT 

High  School, 
Ntwark,  Ntw  Jtraey 
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APPLICATION 

IN  considering  the  problem  of  the  page — ^its  printed  matter 
and  decoration^  the  few  measures  of  the  little  space  scale 
will  aid  considerably. 

Work  with  the  scale  has  proved  that  it  is  easier  to  make 
a  new  scale  for  each  problem,  than  to  depend  on  keeping  one 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  temporary  scale  is  also  easier  to 
explain  and  to  secure  than  the  method  explained  in  a  former 
paper. 

The  ratio  used,  and  the  reason  for  it,  were  explained  at 
length  in  the  October  Book.  An  easier  method  of  creating  the 
scale  is  illustrated  in  the  figures  at  the  top  of  Plate  I.  Fig.  I 
shows  the  completed  scale  lettered  in  order  of  the  decreasing 
measures,  A,  B,  C,  D, — etc.  In  this  manner  the  relation  of 
measures  is  easily  understood  by  the  relative  letter.  A  x  B, 
B  X  C,   C  X  D,  etc.,   each  representing  the  Greek  oblong. 

Suppose  the  problem  to  be  a  cover  page,  here  secured  by 
taking  a  little  less  than  half  of  a  g'^  x  12^  sheet,  (or  in  exact 
terms  9^  x  5  9-1 6^^  the  nearest  to  the  perfect  oblong).  Each 
child  would  take  a  nine-inch  strip  of  paper,  fold  over  a  little 
more  than  he  leaves  beyond  (see  Fig.  2),  opening  this  he  makes 
his  primary  division  mark  on  the  crease  resulting.  On  a  nine- 
inch  scale,  A  should  equal,  about  59-16^. 

Then  he  forgets  A,  considers  B  as  a  new  space  to  be  divided 
and  proceeds  as  before,  folding  over  a  little  more  than  he  leaves, 
(Fig*  3*)*  Again  he  opens  and  marks  his  secondary  .division 
with  a  shorter  line.  The  measures,  C  and  D,  are  the  result  of 
this  division.  So  in  like  manner,  D  becomes  E  and  F,  F  divides 
into  G  and  H,  and  if  minute  measures  are  wanted,  H  gives  I  and  J. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  with  a  little  drill  that  any  letter  is 
equal  to  the  stun  of  the  two  succeeding.  Thus — A  =B  +  C, 
B  =  C  +  D,   etc.,   and   the   converse   is   accordingly   true.    This 
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helps  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  of  B  over  its  sub- 
divisions. Then  he  will  more  readily  shift  values,  as  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  now  in  this  plate  to  let  A =9^.  Accordingly,  Fig.  5 
is  an  oblong  in  proportion  A  z  B. 

One  of  the  simplest  treatments  would  be  a  border  line  and 
panel.  You  might  direct,  a  small  measure  at  the  top,  larger 
at  the  sides  and  greatest  at  the  bottom.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  measures  were  I,  H  and  G.  The  inside  panel 
here  is  another  Greek  oblong.  If  C  is  its  width,  B  must 
be  its  length.  D  and  C  could  have  been  used.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  oblong  was  measured  down  from  the  upper 
edge,  and  the  remainder  at  the  bottom  will  be  fotmd  as  a 
principal  measure  on  the  scale.  The  doubled  lines  used  the 
small  measure,  J. 

In  Fig.  6  a  printing  and  decorative  space  are  suggested. 
Dr.  Haney  insists  on  the  blocking  off  of  decorative  spaces  in  his 
talks  on  design,  and  you  will  find  the  little  scale  will  help  you 
to  say  in  few  words  and  graphically — the  "how  much'*  of  the 
pupil.  Figs.  7  and  8  are  but  variations.  Fig.  9  is  a  variation 
by  scale  of  a  design  in  Batchelder's  interesting  book  on  design. 
You  will  see  how  measures  could  increase,  decrease,  vary  in  an 
immeasurable  ntmiber  of  ways.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  decoration  itself.  The  lajring  off  of  any  design 
problem  is  rather  the  critical  point  with  the  pupils.  His  spaces 
and  amotmts  once  planned,  we  might  fill  them  with  countless 
motifs, — arranged  in  fitting  proportion. 

Plate  II  suggests  an  approach  to  the  printing  problem  with 
children.  The  same  scale  of  the  previous  plate  is  used.  In  the 
first  line  the  words  "Printing"  are  constant  in  height — the 
measure  F.  In  the  first  word,  the  letter  width  is  G,  and  J  is 
the  space.  In  the  second  the  width  is  E.  In  the  third,  H  is 
the  width.     The  measure  E  is  used  again  as  width  in  the  second 
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line  but  the  height  is  G.  Scale  measures  also  locate  the  letter 
divisions,  in  the  case  of  P,  R,  etc. 

Now  take  one  letter  and  run  it  through  a  series  of  variations 
in  proportion.  A  I  might  be  an  initial  letter  space — a  vertical 
rhjrthmic  oblong,  C  by  D,  here.  The  letter  is  proportionate  in 
the  next  measures  D  by  E.  The  location  of  the  letter  is  found 
by  measure  from  the  top  and  right  of  space.  Fig.  n  is  the  same 
space  (horizontally  considered;  III  is  the  square — a  minus  two- 
thirds  of  the  perfect  oblong,  hence  a  rhythmic  relation.  IV  is 
a  minus  two-thirds  of  the  perfect  oblong,  on  its  short  diameter. 
V  is  the  vertical  position  of  IV.  Here  we. have  in  proportion 
five  radically  different  yet  rhjrthmically  related  forms. 

In  regard  to  division,  variation  may  result  Ieis  seen  in  B  I,  n, 
in ;  in  weight  as  shown  in  C  where  the  proportion  remains  constant 

The  finish  of  a  letter  adds  much  possibility  of  variation  as 
shown  in  D,  in  the  treatment  of  the  letter  H.  Seven  variations 
of  the  letter  W  show  the  possibility  of  line  [variations.  Varia- 
tions in  style  offer  a  wide  range  of  selection.  The  last  variation 
suggested  is  that  of  color  treated  here  only  in  black  and  white. 

If  you  will  do  a  little  siun  now — ^I'll  just  begin  it — ^five 
variations  in  proportion  multiplied  by  three  in  division,  by  three  in 
weight  by  three  in  finish  by  seven  in  line,  etc.,  etc.,  you  surely  can 
secure  at  least  sacral  sorts  of  letters  from  the  choice  of  pupils. 

Above  all  before  giving  this  lesson,  be  sure  of  the  conventions 
of  printing,  which  strokes  are  light,  and  which  heavy.  When 
in  doubt,  talk  to  your  printer.  The  general  rule  of  up  strokes 
light,  cross  strokes  light,  with  down  strokes  heavy,  and  the 
dictionary  or  printer,  when  you  don*t  know,  or  any  good  set  of 
alphabets,  will  arm  you  for  the  fray. 

Then  comes  the  more  serious  question  of  fitting  to  a  certain 
space.  Lay  off  an  exact  space,  and  an  exact  height.  This 
height  should  be  a  measure  of  a  scale.    The  relation  of  the 
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height  to  the  enclosing  space  will  have  been  developed  in  the 
previous  exercises.  Count  your  letters,  find  the  center,  allowing 
for  the  larger  M  and  W,  and  smaller  I,  when  encountered.  The 
center  approximated,  select  a  width  on  the  scale  that  will  easily 
fit.  Then  having  looked  ''before  and  after,*'  print, — ^and  we 
hope  you  won't  ''pine  for  what  is  not"  quite  so  much  as  in  the  past. 

A  ntmiber  of  adaptations  are  suggested.  In  the  "Class  Day" 
cover  two  height  and  the  three  spaces  must  be  arranged.  Then 
the  same  solution  serves.  Both  the  letters  and  spaces  should 
be  measured  each  time  as  it  is  easy  for  us  all  to  increase  or  decrease 
a  little  in  judgment  of  a  recurring  equal  space.  Give  M  and  W 
four-thirds  of  your  space,  and  I  one  third.  Between  words 
save  all  the  room  occupied  by  the  tjrpe  letter  and  its  space  before 
and  after  it. 

The  treatment  of  monograms  is  an  arrangement  of  two  or 
more  letters  varjring  in  proportion  and  weight,  and  related  in 
line  to  their  limiting  space.  For  instance  in  the  T,  H,  S,  the 
height  of  T  is  the  measure  F  on  the  scale,  and  G  and  H  measure 
the  two  other  letters.  In  like  manner  in  reverse  order,  E,  F, 
and  G  measure  their  widths. 

In  conclusion  these  are  merely  suggestions  of  ways  in  which 
the  scale  may  be  applied  to  actual  school  problems.  Any  gopd 
catalogue  of  a  publishing  house  is  full  of  illustrations  showing 
book  covers  and  printing  ideas  which  you  will  be  much  safer  in 
adapting  to  your  work  than  these  shown  here,  but  it  is  the  way 
of  getting  hold  of  the  problem  I  have  tried  to  explain. 

In  directing  you  can  limit  to  choice  of  two  measures  each 
time  and  still  have  very  interesting  and  individual  results.  Insist 
on  good  proportion,  good  division  first,  add  line,  weight,  finish, 
enrich  with  color,  and  printing  may  even  become  a  pleasure. 

CHARLOTTE  REED 

Marthalltown,  Iowa 
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SEPTEMBER 
PRIBIARY 

PLANT  drawing  and  color  are  the  subjects  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  grades  during  the  month  of  September.  Under 
each  subject  the  sequence  of  topics  is  orderly,  and  based  on 
experience  in  teaching  children.  The  sequence  in  Plant  drawing 
is  as  follows:  i,  Movement  of  growth  as  expressed  in  line;  2, 
Branching  as  expressed  in  angle;  3,  Proportions  of  parts  as 
expressed  in  mass;  4,  Massing  of  parts  as  expressed  in  silhouette; 
5,  Foreshortening  of  parts  as  rendered  in  two  tones;  6,  Appearance 
of  the  whole  as  rendered  in  values;  7,  Structure;  8,  Textures; 
9,  Beauty.  The  sequence  in  color  is  as  follows:  i,  The  Spec- 
trum Color;  2,  Standards;  3,  Tints  and  Shades;  4,  Hues;  5, 
Complements;  6,  Scales  of  Values;  7,  Scales  of  Intensities;  8, 
Harmonies  of  Similar  Colors;  9,  Harmonies  of  Dissimilar  Colors. 
Teachers  should  recognize  the  place  in  the  sequence  held 
by  the  work  of  each  grade,  that  each  may  help  all  and  all  each. 

FIRST  YEAR.    Draw    grasses,    sedges,    and    the    simpler 
fall  flowers,  using  colored  pencils. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  direction  and  character  of  growth.  For 
example,  in  A,  a  drawing  by  Marjorie  Moshier,  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  the  crooked 
stout  stem,  and  the  plump  head  with  its  crown,  are  characteristic  and  well 
expressed.  Avoid  complicated  specimens,  and  specimens  involving  the  use 
of  many  colors.  The  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  and  express  the  most 
obvious  facts  of  growth. 

Begin   to   teach   the   color   names:    red,   orange,   yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet. 

The  colors  should  come  to  the  pupils  first  in  their  purest,  most  captivating 
form,  namely,  as  seen  in  the  spectrum.  This  may  be  thrown  upon  the  wall 
of  the  room  by  means  of  a  glass  prism.    Re-tell  the  rainbow  stories.*    Have 

*See  School  Arts  Book.  September  1905,  p.  27;  Bible.  Genesifi,  chapter  IX:  Myths 
pf  Gnece  and  Rome;  Myths  of  Northern  Lands.  Grueber. 
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the  pupils  imitate  the  spec- 
trum  with  colored  pencils, 
I,  and  collect  and  classify 
examples  of  the  different 
colors. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Draw  simple  plants  with 
flowers  or  see4  packs, 
using  colored  pencils  or 
water  colors. 

Give  special  attention  to 
the  character  of  the  branch- 
ing. For  example,  in  B,  a 
drawing  by  Mary  Capis- 
trano,  Southbridge,  Mass., 
the  angles  made  by  stem 
and  leaf,  by  stem  and  flower 
stalk,  and  by  the  flowers 
themselves  with  their  stem, 
are  all  well  considered.  The 
aim  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
observe  and  express  such 
relations  of  parts. 

Begin  to  teach  the 
six  standard  colors :  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet. 

The  pupils  know  in  a 
general  way  these  names 
and  the  colors  to  which 
they  correspond.  The  aim 
should  now  be  to  lead  them 
to  select  from  among  many 
reds  (for  example)  the  one 
which     most     nearly     ap- 
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proaches  the  purity  and  hue  of  the  reddest  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  to 
classify  roughly  all  other  reds  as  darker,  or  lighter,  or  different  in  some  way, 
from  the  standard. 

Have  the  pupils  make  circles  of  the  purest  standard  colors  they  can  produce, 
and  arrange  them  as  shown  at  2,  p.  883. 

THIRD  YEAR.    Draw  plants  with  flowers  or  seed  packs, 
using  pencil,  crayon,  or  water  color. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  relative  positions  and  sizes  of  parts.  For 
example,  in  C,  a  drawing  in  water  color  by  Caroline  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H., 
the  leaves  as  masses  are  well  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  mass  of  berries, 
while  the  berries  themselves  are  in  good  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  bunch, 
and  well  placed  on  the  stem.  The  aim  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  and 
record  relations  in  mass. 

Begin  to  teach  tints  and  shades  of  color. 

The  materials  for  this  are  already  at  hand  if  the  pupils  when  in  previous 
grades  made  collections  of  color  samples.  These  may  now  be  classified  first 
into  six  groups,  one  for  each  standard;  then  each  group  into  colors  about 
like  the  standard,  colors  lighter  than  the  standard  and  colors  darker  than 
the  standard.  Illustrate  how  tints  (lighter  than  the  standard)  and  shades 
(darker  than  the  standard)  may  be  produced  in  water  color. 

Have  the  pupils  place  five  circles  in  a  row,  as  shown  at  3,  p.  883.  Leave 
the  top  one  white,  make  the  lowest  one  black.  Place  a  standard  color  in  the 
middle  circle,  a  tint  of  that  color  in  the  circle  above  it,  and  a  shade  of  that 
color  (made  by  mixing  gray  or  black  with  it)  in  the  circle  below  it. 

GRAMMAR 

FOURTH  YEAR.    Draw  leaves,  and  sprays,  using  pencil 
or  brush  and  ink. 

Give  special  attention  to  proportions,  in  actual  forms,  and  in  masses 
made  up  of  many  parts.  Drawing  with  the  pencil  may  be  confined  to  the 
representation  of  individual  leaves,  such  as  that  shown  at  D,  a  drawing  by 
Florence  £.  C,  East  Pepperell,  Mass.  Silhouettes  in  ink  may  be  from  more 
complex  subjects  such  as  that  shown  at  £,  a  drawing  by  Gustav  Zandin, 
Turners  Falls,  Mass.  When  the  drawing  is  made,  trim  the  sheet  to  its  best 
form  and  mount  it  properly. 
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Have  the  pupil  place  five  circles  in  a  row  as  shown  at  4,  p.  883.  Select 
a  standard  color,  (for  example  G)  and  with  it  color  the  central  circle.  By 
mixing  with  this  color  a  little  of  one  of  its  neighboring  standard  colors  (Y) 
produce  a  hue  of  the  central  color,  (YG)  and  place  it  in  the  circle  above  it. 
Color  the  uppermost  circle  with  the  modifying  standard  (Y).  By  mixing 
with  the  central  color  a  little  of  its  other  neighboring  standard  (B),  produce 
another  hue  of  the  central  color  (BG),  and  place  it  in  the  circle  below  it.  Color 
the  lowermost  circle  with  the  other  modifying  standard  (B).  The  three  larger 
circles  show  a  group  of  hues.  WI^Be  careful  to  modify  the  central  color 
but  slightly  to  produce  the  hues.    The  three  must  have  a  "family  resemblance." 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Draw  leaves,  and  sprays,  using  pencil, 
and  brush  and  ink. 
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Give  special  attention  to  proportions  in  foreshortened  views  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  Eingle  leaves  such  as  that  shown  in  two 
different  positions  at  F,  a  drawing  by  an  anonymous  pupil  in  a  fifth  grade 
somewhere.  Some  pupils  secure  good  results  more  quickly 
by  working  with  the  brush,  using  one  tone  of  gray  for  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf  and  a  lighter  tone  for  the  under  side. 
An  example  of  this  treatment  is  shown  at  G,  a  drawing  by 
Roy  Kienley,  Easthampton,  Mass.  As  a  rule  draw  firs^  in 
pencil,  then  add  the  two  tones.  When  the  drawing  is 
satisfactory,  trim  the  sheet  to  its  best  form  and  mount 
properly. 

Begin  the  study  of  complementary  colors. 

By  experiment  with  water  color  show  that  a  certain  red 
will,  when  mixed  with  a  certain  green  (approximately  stand- 
ard red  and  standard  green),  produce  neutral  gray.  Show 
that  the  same  or  a  similar  result  may  be  produced  by 
mixing  yellow  and  violet,  or  orange  and  blue.  Colors 
which  neutralize  each  other  when  mixed  are  said  to  be 
Complementary  to  each  other. 

Make  a  color  circuit,  as  shown  at  5,  p.  883,  and  by 
using  colored  crayons  or  water  colors  fill  in  the  hues  as 
indicated  by  the  letters,  making  as  even  steps  as  possible 

from  color  to  color.     Opposite  colors  in  this  circuit,  standards  or  hues,  are 

complementary. 


SIXTH^YEAR.    Draw  sprays  with  flowers  or  se^d  packs, 
using  pencil,  and  brush  and  ink. 
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have  grown  into  shape. 


Give  special  attention  to  proportions  in 
foreshortened  views  in  reference  to  each 
other  (one  leaf  turned  towards  the  eye,  one 
away,  one  in  side  view  or  three-quarter's 
view,  and  all  on  the  same  twig).  The  illua- 
tration  H,  a  drawing  by  Robert  Cooley, 
Grade  VI,  Springfield,  Mass.,  shows  the  sort 
of  thing  to  be  achieved.  When  pupils  have 
produced  a  creditable  drawing  in  pencil, 
have  them  render  the  same  or  another  sub- 
ject in  three  tones,  selecting  the  three  and 
using  the  three  to  express,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  general  effect  of  the  plant.  The  illustra- 
tion, I,  a  drawing  by  May  Clark,  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  shows  such  a  rendering  of  a  fall 
flower. 

When  the  drawing  is  finished,  trim  the 
sheet  to  its  best  form  and  properly  mount  it, 
with  appropriate  margins. 

Begin  the  study  of  scales  of  values. 

Using  pencil  or  water  color,  or  as  a  last 
resort,  ink,  make  a  neutral  scale  of  five 
tneos  such  as  that  indicated  at  6,  p.  883. 
When  a  satisfactory  scale  is  made,  try  one 
in  color — tones  of  orange,  for  example, — 
giving  the  highest  circle  the  slightest  per- 
ceptible tint  of  orange,  and  making  the 
lowest  as  near  black  as  it  can  be  and  still 
show  a  trace  of  orange. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Draw  flower 
and  fruit  sprays,  using  pencil,  pen, 
or  brush. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  rendering 
of  details,  joints,  bracts,  markings  of  every 
sort,  which  always  characterize  things  that 
Make  drawings  in  pencil  first,  such  as  that  shown  at 
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J,  a  drawing  by  Frederick  H.  A.  Hill,  Concord,  N.  H.  When  a  satisfactory  pencil 
drawing  is  achieved  the  same  subject  or  another  should  be  rendered  in  pen  and  ink 
(by  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  pupils)  or  in  water  color.  The  illustration  K,  is 
from  an  admirable  water  color  drawing  by  Katherine  Blanchard,  Danvers,  Mass. 


Begin  the  study  of  scales  of  intensities. 

Place  nine  circles  in  a  row  as  shown  at  7,  p.  883.      Make   the   central 
circle  middle  value,  neutral  gray.    Select  a  pair  of  complementary  colors 
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(for  example  O  and  B)  and  make  the  circle  at  the  extreme  left  one  of  these 
colors,  pure  (O),  the  circle  at  the  extreme  right,  the  other  color,  pure  (B). 
By  mixing  one  complement  with  the  other  varying  degrees,  produce  a  series 
of  tones  gradually  fading  from  pure  color  to  neutral  gray,  as  indicated  by 
the  abbreviations  }i,  ^i,  ii,  meaning  three-quarter  intensity,  half  intensity, 
one-quarter  intensity, — almost  neutral. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Draw  flower  and  fruit  sprays  and  trees, 
using  an  appropriate  medium. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  rendering  of  the  textures  of  the  dififerent  parts. 

Textures  are  suggested  rather  than  represented.  Success  in  rendering 
textures  depends  upon  careful  observation  of  details,  thoughtful  selection  of 
those  which  give  character  to  the  surface,  and  skilful  interpretation  of  these 
into  the  medium  of  expression.  Words  cannot  tell  how  it  is  achieved.  The 
pencil  drawing  of  wild  carrot,  L,  by  Elizabeth  Kerwin,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and 
the  water  color  drawing,  M,  by  Lief  Bergsund,  Canton,  0.,  both  show  the 
successful  rendering  of  the  textures  of  the  di£ferent  parts. 

Begin  the  study  of  harmonies  of  color. 

A  color  harmony  is  a  group  of  tones  pleasing  to  the  trained  eye.  Color 
harmonies  are  usually  classified  as  harmonies  of  similar  tones,  and  harmonies 
of  contrasting  or  dissimilar  tones, — but  in  any  harmony  the  tones  must  have 
something  in  common.  When  the  color  group  is  made  up  of  tones  derived 
from  one  color  by  means  of  white,  black,  or  gray  (the  tones  are  similar,  having 
one  hue  common  to  all),  the  group  constitutes  a  Monochromatic  (sometimes 
called  Dominant)  Harmony.  When  the  color  group  is  made  up  of  tones 
derived  from  one  color  by  mixing  with  its  neighboring  colors,  with  or  without 
the  neutrals  (the  tones  are  similar,  having  one  color  as  a  common  factor) 
the  group  constitutes  an  Analogous  Harmony  (the  hues  being  somewhat  alike, 
but  not  exactly  alike  in  hue).  Find  examples  of  these  harmonies  in  nature 
and  in  handicraft. 

Select  a  sheet  of  colored  paper.  Match  its  tone  exactly  in  water  color. 
Make  modifications  of  this  tone  by  adding  white,  gray  and  black.  Select 
the  two  of  these  tones  which  are  most  pleasing  in  efifect  when  grouped  with 
the  colored  paper  and  place  them  upon  the  paper  as  indicated  at  8a,  p.  883. 
Make  the  tone  the  center  of  an  analogous  group.  Select  two  tones  from  this 
group,  modify  them  (lighter  or  darker)  and  combine  them  with  the  paper 
as  suggested  at  8b,  p.  883. 
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NINTH  YEAR.  Draw  flower  and 
fruit  sprays  and  trees,  using  any 
appropriate  medium. 

Give  special  attention  to  rendering  the 
g;race  of  movement,  the  perfection  of  balance, 
the  beauty  of  aspect,  of  growing  things;  To 
do  this,  think  first  of  the  main  lines  of  the 
spray  or  tree,  then  of  the  diverging  branches, 
of  the  masses  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  of  the  fine  curves  in  foreshortened 
parts,  of  the  exquisite  detail  indicating  struc- 
ture and  texture.  'In  short  to  make  such  a 
drawing  means  to  recapitulate  the  entire 
course  of  instruction  in  order  from  first 
grade  to  ninth.  In  making  such  drawings 
look  for  harmonies  of  line,  measure,  mass, 
in  the  subject.  The  drawings  would  better 
be  made  in  pencil  first,  like  the  admirable 
drawing,  N,  by  Helen  Learoyd,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  and  afterwards  in  color,  like  the 
drawing,  0,  by  Hazel  Spooner,  Southampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Continue  the  study  of  harmonies 
of  color. 

Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade. 
When  the  color  group  is  made  up  of  tones 
derived  from  two  complementary  colors  by 
the  use  of  white,  gray  or  black  (or  by  the 
admixture  of  the  two  complements  them- 
selves,— practically  the  same  so  far  as  theory 
is  concerned)  the  group  constitutes  a  Com- 
plementary Harmony.  When  the  color 
group  is  made  up  of  tones  derived  from  two 
complementary  colors  by  the  admixture  of 
other  colors  (producing  from  one  or  both  a 
subordinate  analogous  group  of  hues)  with  or  without  white  and  black,  the 
group  constitutes  a  Complex  Harmony  (sometimes  called  a  harmony  in  Triads). 
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Select  a  sheet  of  colored  paper,  and  match  its  tone  exactly  in  water  color. 
Find  the  complementary  of  this  tone.  Make  it  lighter  or  darker  until  it  com- 
bines pleasingly  with  the  paper  and  then  place  it  upon  the  paper  as  indicated 
at  9a,  p.  883.  Select  a  sheet  of  colored  paper  and  match  its  tone.  Find  its 
complementary.  Resolve  this  complementary  into  a  group  of  analogous 
hues.  Select  two  of  these  hues,  make  them  lighter  or  darker,  and  combine 
them  with  the  paper  as  suggested  at  9b,  p.  883.  Find  examples  of  Comple- 
mentary and  Complex  Harmonies  in  the  realms  of  nature  and  handicraft. 

H.  T.  B. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  WORK 

Color 

Articles  in  The  School  Arts  Book :  April,  1904,  p.  339  and  p.  378 ;  November 
1904,  p.  119;  September  1905,  p.  37.  See  also  Outiines  each  year  for 
September  and  October.  Prang  Text  Books,  section  "Design."  A  Color 
Notation,  Munsell.  A  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  Ross,  Section  laa,  Tones 
and    Tone-Relations,    etc.    Color    Problems,    Vanderpoel. 

Nature  Drawing 

Articles  in  The  School  Arts  Book:  March  1902,  p.  i;  April  1902,  p.  12; 
June  1902,  p.  i;  September  1902,  p.  9  and  p.  17;  September  1905,  p.  9, 
p.  17,  and  p.  20;  September  1907,  p.  15;  April  1908,  p.  663.  See  also 
Outlines  each  year  for  September,  April  and  May.  Prang  Text  Books, 
section  *'Growth,  Blossom,  Fruit."  A  Handbook  of  Plant  Form,  Clark. 
See  also  the  plates  of  plant  drawings  in  books  on  design  by  Day,  Jackson, 
Midgley  &  Lilley,  and  Crane. 

A  new  book  fresh  from  the  presses  of  the  Prang  Educational  Company, 
*'Art  Education  for  High  Schools,"  is  the  most  valuable  recent  addition 
to  the  rather  limited  list  of  perpetually  useful  reference  books.  Although 
prepared  primarily  for  high  schools,  it  is  full  of  help  for  teachers  in  grammar 
grades,  and  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education  for  the  grade  teacher  who  would, 
in  her  teaching,  dip  not  from  a  mere  pocket  but  spring  from  a  generous 
reservoir. 
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CANOE-CAMP  OUTFIT 

Boys,  can  you  combine  fhe  whole  Commissary,  Quartermaster's  and 
Hospital  Departments  for  each  canoe  set,  in  a  space  about  28'  long,  16'  wide 
and  13'  deep?.    Here  is  the  way. 

A.    COMPAiaON  BOX,  SAFE  OR  SEAT 

Make  a  box  16^  wide,  13'  deep  and  as  long  as  the  canoe  is  wide,  measuring 
just  in  front  of  the  thwart  forward  of  the  stem  paddler's  seat. 

Note: — Be  careful  to  make  allowance  for  the  curved  side  (or  'Humble- 
home")  of  the  canoe. 

The  box  must  rest  securely  on  the  canoe  floor  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
not  be  over  36^  long.  Make  the  ends  7-8'  thick  but  the  sides,  bottom,  and 
top  may  be  1-3'  thick  so  to  keep  the  box  as  light  as  possible. 

Divide  the  box,  crosswise,  into  three  parts  extending  the  partitions  from, 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  centre  space  should  be  12'  wide  to  carry  the  cul- 
inary utensils  or  cook's  stores. 

On  each  end,  place  collapsible  handles  either  rope,  leather,  or  iron.  Cleat 
the  ends  of  the  top.  Hinge  the  top  to  the  box  and  put  on  a  hasp  and  staple 
with  padlock. 

In  the  May  number,  you  will  remember,  we  had  a  piece  of  canvas  18^ 
wide  saved  from  the  tent.  This  wa^  to  cover  our  box.  Pad  the  top  with  hay 
or  excelsior,  then  nail  on  the  canvas,  drawing  it  down  smooth  and  tight. 

In  camp,  this  box  will  make  a  fine  seat  at  *'mess  time"  and  the  canvas 
will  make  it  rain  proof,  especially  if  painted  two  good  coats  of  medium  thick 
paint. 

While  paddling,  the  box  should  be  "made  fast"  to  the  thwart  aft  of  it 
and  also  to  the  screw-eyes  in  gunwale.  This  will  prevent  the  cargo  from  shifting 
during  rough  water  when  there  might  be  danger  of  capsizing  the  canoe. 
(Each  boy  may  have  a  box  when  desirable.) 

Now  for  the  Commissary  Department.  Hungry?  Always  I  You  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  much,  with  a  little  practice,  can  be  packed  in  the  box. 

In  the  centre  section,  place  the  following: — chowder  dish,  frying-pan, 
coffee-pot,  cups  and  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  griddle-turner  and  any  other 
cooking  utensil.    Also  the  salt-pork,  bacon,  onions  and  potatoes. 

One  of  the  side  sections  also  will  be  used  by  the  (same)  Commissary  Depart- 
ment. Dont  forget  a  package  of  Reliable  (Prepared)  Flour.  Hot  biscuit 
and  griddle  cakes  were  never  better  than  after  a  day  of  fishing,  paddling,  and 
swimming.  Here  are  some  more  needs: — coffee  (if  you  must,  but  I  prefer 
good  water),  sugar,  condensed  milk,  butter  (but  a  can  of  molasses  or  syrup 
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will  suit  the  boys  better),  salt  and  pepper,  meal  to  fry  the  fish,  some  chocolate, 
pilot  bread  and  crackers,  nuts  and  raisins,  canned  com,  soups,  and  some  cereal- 
preferably  the  cooked  kind.    A  box  of  eggs  will  not  come  amiss. 

Fish: — fried,  boiled,  baked,  chowder. 

When  the  fish  are  scarce,  open  the  can  of  com  and  make  a  com  chowder 
just  as  you  make  the  New  England  fish  chowder.  There  wont  be  any  left 
to  warm  overt 

The  Hospital  and  Quartermaster's  Departments  will  share  the  third  section. 
Hospital  Department  will  need  vaseline.  Omega  oil  (lo  cent  size),  Janudca 
ginger,  witch  hazel,  2-grain  quinine  pills  (but  not  often),  bandages  both  cloth 
and  toilet  paper.*    A  cigar  box  will  hold  all  these  articles. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  already  has  the  articles  in  the  May 
workshop  but  will  need  these,  too: — a  good  lantem,  jack-knives  of  course, 
needles  and  buttons.  A  warm  blanket  for  cool  nights,  bathing-suit,  extra 
handkerchiefs,  towels,  soap,  fiannel  shirts,  stockings.  Fishing  tackle  of  all 
sorts  with  the  landing  net,  candles  and  matches  in  a  tin  box,  also  a  sheet  of  tin 
14'  X  34^.    This  tin  can  be  carried  in  the  box  over  the  partitions. 

The  most  important  articles  in  many  respects  are  a  good  axe  and  a  set  of 
lazy  tongs. 

Almost  every  boy  has  seen  the  iron  gates  used  in  stores,  entertainment 
halls,  boats.  They  collapse  into  a  very  small  space.  Your  mother's  clothes- 
horse  acts  on  the  same  principle. 

Get  8  pieces  of  iron  (old  wagon  tires  are  good)  about  an  inch  wide  and 
34^  long  with  3  sets  of  duplicate  holes  in  each  piece.  Bolt  these  together  if 
you  cannot  rivet.  This  will  take  a  space  about  i"  deep  x  4^  wide  x  34'  long 
on  the  outside  of  the  Companion  Box.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  box,  have 
the  axe  cleats. 

At  '*Mess  time,"  make  two  rock  walls,  open  the  lazy-tongs  and  place  on 
the  two  side  walls,  cover -all  with  the  tin  (14'  x  34'  piece).  This  sheet  of  tin 
keeps  the  smoke  from  the  cooking  utensils.  Many  a  good  cake  have  I  had 
cooked  on  the  tin  without  any  other  pan. 

One  more  very  handy  article  to  make  is  the  canvas  pail.  Cut  a  circle 
8'  in  diameter  (larger,  if  you  prefer)  from  a  7-8'  board.  Make  a  canvas  cylinder 
which  will  slip  over  this  bottom  and  tack  securely.  A  heavy  wire  ring  and 
handle  for  the  top  will  make  this  psil  as  good  as  any  you  can  buy  and  will  be  very 
convenient  to  carry  w^ter,  at  the  same  time  will  take  very  little  space  in  the  box. 


♦Court  plaster  poisons  rome  people.      A  wide  experience  with  boys  proves  that  toilet 
paper  bandages  are  a  most  successful  substitute. 
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All  special  articles  like  camera,  rifle,  field  glasses  are  left  to  each  particular 
set  of  boys. 

Now  just  a  few  suggestions  from  a  camp  enthusiast: 

1.  Some  boys  have  never  slept  out  and  are  more  liable  to  get  sick.  If 
you  will  carry  a  piece  of  flannel  to  use  as  an  abdominal  bandage  while  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  there  rarely  is  any  unpleasant  effect.  You  know  the  soldiers 
have  to  wear  them  during  the  war  times. 

2.  There  is  a  regular,  definite  work  for  each  boy  at  a  given  time.  Many 
hands  make  light  work.    Do  yours  on  time. 

3.  Never  grumble!!  one  grumbler  will  spoil  the  fun  of  the  whole  party 
(large  or  small). 

4.  Be  very  careful  about  fire.  Many  states  are  very  strict  now  regarding 
fire  in  the  woods.    Have  your  fire  place  near  the  water's  edge. 

5.  Papers  and  all  litter  are  an  eyesore  to  all  respectable  people. 

The  following  have  been  our  rules  since  I  was  a  boy  and  from  the  royal 
welcome  we  get  everywhere  we  have  once  been,  I  am  sure  they  are  good. 

Be  courteous  and  respectful  to  all  you  meet. 
'        Be  extremely  careful  about  fire. 

Leave  the  grounds  absolutely  clean. 

Ask  permission — don't  own  the  earth ! !  and  you  will  find  many  friends 
wherever  you  go  with  invitations  to  come  again,  anytime. 

Here's  to  success  and  the  happiest  summer  you  ever  had. 

I,  too,  hope  to  be  "in  camp"  by  July  ist. 

C.  E.  McKINNEY,  Jr. 
Newark,   New  Jersey 
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DOROTHY 


At  the  beach  for  the  summer,  Dorothy  delights  in  bathing, 
so  a  bathing  suit  is  ready  to  pack  in  her  trunk. 

Her  suit  consists  of  a  dress  and  bloomers.  The  latter,  figure  i,  are  three 
inches  long  on  the  side,  a  to  b,  two  and  three-eighths  inches  long  across 
the  top,  c  to  a,  and  two  and  one-fourth  inches  across  the  bottom,   d  to  b. 
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Through  the  widett  part  from  the  side  to  the  middle,  e  to  f,  it  measures  three 
and  one-fourth  inches.  Cut  the  seam,  c  to  e,  two  inches  long.  Be  sure  to 
cut  the  bloomers  with  the  line,  a  to  b,  on  a  fold  in  your  cloth  and  to  cut  two 
pieces  of  this  shape. 

Make  the  bloomers  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  bloomers  of  the 
play  dress  in  the  November  1907  article,  except  that  no  placket  is  left. 

The  waist  consists  of  front,  figure  2,  back,  figure  3,  and  sleeves,  figure  4. 
The  front  measures  two  inches  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  the  middle  of 
the  bottom,  g  to  h,  and  two  and  three-fourths  inches  from  the  shoulder,  k, 
to  the  bottom,  1.  The  shoulder  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  the  under-arm 
seam  one  and  one-half  inches.  From  the  shoulder,  k,  to  the  middle  of  the 
front,  g,  measures  one  inch. 

The  back,  cut  in  two  parts  like  figure  3,  measures  two  and  three-eighths 
inches  down  the  middle  from  m  to  n.  From  the  shoulder,  o,  to  the  bottom,  p, 
measures  two  and  three-fourth  inches.  The  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
are  the  same  as  the  front. 

The  frill  sleeve  measures  four  inches  across  the  top,  v  to  v,  in  a  straight 
line.  Across  the  bottom,  in  a  straight  line,  t  to  t,  is  four  and  three-fourths 
inches.  The  seam  measures  one  inch,  v  to  t,  and  from  the  notch  to  the  bottom, 
s  to  r,  should  be  one  and  one-half  inches. 

To  make  the  skirt,  cut  a  rectangle  three  and  one-fourth  by  twelve  inches ; 
sew  it  up  with  a  French  seam,  leaving  one  and  one-half  inches  open  for  the 
placket  which  should  be  finished  with  a  narrow  hem.  The  skirt  is  hemmed 
on  the  bottom  with  a  three-eighths  inch  hem.  Gather  the  top  of  the  skirt 
and  put  it  into  a  binding  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  white  skirt  in 
the  October  1907  article.  The  binding  is  cut  one-half  an  inch  wide  and  the 
right  size  for  your  doll. 

The  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  of  the  waist  are  made  with  French 
seams  and  the  opening  in  the  back  has  a  narrow  hem  on  each  side. 

Hem  the  bottoms  of  the  sleeves  with  narrow  hems,  but  do  not  gather 
them,  for  they  are  to  be  cape  sleeves.  Sew  them  in  as  described  in  October 
article.  Overcast  these  seams  as  previously  described  in  an  article  on  baby- 
clothes.  Turn  the  bottoms  of  the  bloomers  and  neck  in  one-eighth  of  an  inch; 
the  bloomers  are  to  be  puckered  up  to  fit  the  doll,  but  the  neck  is  not 
gathered. 

Gather  the  top  of  the  bloomere  and  sew  them  to  the  waist  with  one  seam 
of  the  bloomers  at  the  notch  and  the  other  at  the  back  opening  of  the  waist. 
Take  a  one-eighth  inch  seam,  as  for  the  sleeves,  and  overcast  it. 
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Trim  the  bottoms  of  the  sleeves  and  skirt  and  the  neck  of  the  dress  with 
braid. 

The  cap,  figure  5,  is  a  circle  three  and  three-fourths  inches  in  diameter. 
Turn  the  edge  in  one-eighth  inch  and  nm  a  gathering  string  in  it.  Draw  it 
up  to  fit  your  doll's  head  and  arrange  the  gathers  at  the  middle  of  the  top. 
Finish  the  edge  with  braid  and  sew  a  bow  of  braid  on  the  left  side. 

Dorothy's  suit,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  made  of  dark  blue  sateen 
dotted  and  trimmed  with  white.  A  very  dainty  suit  can  be  made  of  white  with 
tiny  colored  dots  and  trimmed  with  very  narrow  braid  of  the  same  color  as 
the  dots. 

MARY  A.  BERRY 
West  Newtoo,  MattAchoMttt 
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MORE  than  one  member  of  the  Committee  responsible  for 
the  final  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  work  submitted 
by  some  sixty  towns  and  cities  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
at  London,  expressed  himself  as  surprised  with  the  character 
of  the  contributed  drawings.  There  were  illustrative  drawings 
in  abundance,  full  of  life,  graphic  in  their  rendering  of  circum- 
stance and  incident,  pleasing  in  color,  and  in  some  cases  astonish- 
ingly well  composed.  There  were  landscape  drawings  by  primary 
children,  subtle  in  gradation  of  hue,  harmonious  in  color,  effective 
in  composition,  and  suggestive  of  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land.  There  were  drawings  from  flowers  which  almost 
deceived  even  the  initiated  by  their  marvelously  skilful  technique. 
There  were  ''blurred  effects"  in  still-life,  ''drip  glazes,"  "flooded 
colors,"  and  "suggestive  renderings"  galore.  But  throughout 
the  thousands  of  sheets  scarcely  one  could  be  found  with 
any  DRAWING  in  it, — any  thoughtful,  sincere,  truthful 
putting  down  with  the  pencil  point  of  the  actual  facts  of 
form.  Hardly  a  sheet  appeared  which  the  foreign  teachers 
would  look  upon  as  in  a  pedagogical  sense  disciplinary.  Have 
we  gone  too  far? 

^Our  free  illustrative  drawing  unquestionably  opens  the  realm 
of  pictorial  art  to  the  child  more  directly  than  any  other  type 
of  exercise  in  pictorial  drawing  yet  discovered,  but  observant 
teachers  know  that  the  best  work  along  this  line  is  secured  in 
about  the  third  year,  and  that  improvement  thereafter  is  not  only 
slow  but  oftentimes  non-existent;  in  fact  in  most  cases  the  power 
to  illustrate  graphically  seems  to  dry  up  from  the  fourth  year 
onward  with  alarming  haste.  A  third  grade  pupil  will  hilariously 
represent  a  harvest  scene  where  a  half  dozen  men  with  horses 
and  wagons  gather  apples  by  the  carload,  while  a  sixth  grade 
pupil  can  hardly  be  brought  by  any  means  whatever  to  represent 
with  any  degree  of  truthfulness  a  single  half  apple. 
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Every  thoughtful  teacher  knows  that  these  masterpieces 
in  the  reahn  of  landscape,  with  their  glowing  skies,  their  trans- 
parent masses  of  leafless  trees,  their  piquant  reflections,  and 
poetic  twilights,  come  by  luck.  The  paper  happens  to  be  just 
damp  enough  and  the  child  happens  to  slobber  the  color  on 
felicitously,  and  the  pools  happen  to  run  and  dry  precisely  as 
they  shotUd,  and  from  this  lucky  chaos  the  skiliful  supervisor 
clips  a  masterpiece  as  astonishing  to  the  little  pupil  and  his  won- 
dering teacher  as  it  is  to  the  awe-struck  father  and  mother  who 
gloat  over  it  afterward  and  rejoice  with  fear  and  trembling  that 
an  artistic  genius  has  been  bom  to  them.  Undoubtedly  such 
exercises  lead  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  earth  and  sky  with  new 
eyes,  to  regard  the  effects  of  fog,  mist,  rain,  and  to  have  an  interest 
in  landscape  painting,  but  of  how  much  real  value  is  this  sort 
of  practice  in  getting  that  malice  aforethought  and  skill  of  hand 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  landscape  painter  who  would 
produce  fine  art? 

It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  float  in  an  atmospheric  background 
and  touch  into  it  a  few  blots  of  pure  color,  clip  the  sheet  and 
mount  it  harmoniously,  and  call  the  result  a  Japanese  effect,  than 
it  is  to  make  an  accurate  drawing  of  a  single  leaf  or  flower.  This 
loose  and  agreeable  dabbling  with  nature  drawing  may  train 
the  esthetic  sense  to  a  degree,  but  of  how  much  real  value  is  it 
in  developing  the  power  to  draw  well? 

Among  the  thousands  of  sheets  submitted  scarcely  a  single 
example  of  accurate  geometric  drawing  appeared;  hardly  a  geom- 
etric problem  worked  with  instruments,  hardly  a  freehand  working 
drawing,  to  say  nothing  of  an  instrumental  drawing;  not  one 
development  of  surface  in  any  grade.  Perhaps  such  work  is 
out  of  place  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  the  psychologists 
tell  us  that  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grade  occurs  the  one 
period  in  the  child's  life  when  he  submits  most  gracefully  to 
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drill,  to  discipline,  to  training  for  accuracy,  precision,  and  per- 
fection of  technique.     Again,  I  ask,  have  we  gone  too  far? 

^The  new  work  in  applied  design,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
measuring  and  ruling  of  stock,  the  drawing  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  manipulation  of  such  materials  as  cardboard, 
wood,  textiles,  and  metals,  unquestionably  supplies,  to  a  degree, 
the  training  in  precision  which  seems  to  have  evaporated  from 
every  other  phase  of  public  school  work;  but,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked,  does  even  this  compensate  for  the  lack  of  discipline  in 
representation?  We  are  told  on  every  hand  that  the  power  to 
observe  closely  and  infallibly  whatever  is  placed  before  the  eye, 
is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  individual  in  the  realm  of  science, 
literature,  and  industrial  and  social  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
realms  of  the  fine  arts.  We  are  told  that  the  power  to  set  down 
truthfully  and  graphically  the  facts  of  form  and  appearance  is 
almost  equally  valuable  in  every  department  of  human  activity; 
hence  in  the  old  days  the  great  emphasis  placed  upon  model  and 
object  drawing  and  drawing  from  the  cast.  What  are  we  doing 
to  develop  and  conserve  these  powers?  Skill  will  never  come 
through  gushing  over  effects  and  clipping  from  providential 
surprises  unless  of  course  we  hold  the  pedagogical  theology 
of  the  college  graduate  who  claimed  that  the  chief  salutary 
discipline  of  a  college  course  comes  from  practice  in  dodging 
recitations!  I  have  a  suspicion  that  good,  downright  discipline 
in  drawing  is  worth  while.  I  would  not  rob  the  pupils  of  the 
pleasure  nor  deprive  them  of  the  profit  which  free  illustrative 
drawing  and  the  occasional  rendering  of  "effects*'  may  yield,  but 
I  would  teach  them  that  a  thing  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,  and  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 
I  once  asked  Hr.  N.  L.  Berry,  of  Newton,  why  he  had  so 
little  pose  drawing  in  his  course.    His  reply  was  characteristic 
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of  the  man.  ''If  I  should  happen  to  meet  any  of  my  boys  and 
girls  twenty  years  hence,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  be  able  to  look 
them  in  the  eye  and  say,  'Now  aren't  you  glad  I  taught  you  that 
in  school?'  I  haven't  as  yet  been  able  to  imagine  myself  saying 
that  to  a  hard  headed  business  man  or  an  over-worked  mother 
in  regard  to  pose  drawing." 

When  my  friend.  Miss  Schmidt  (let  us  call  her),  was  a  little 
girl  ten  years  old,  she  had  to  take  her  turn  in  caring  for  the  kitchen. 
The  floor  must  be  scoured  every  day,  the  stove  blacked  and  the 
nickel  polished,  the  sink  and  all  its  trappings  must  be  cleansed 
and  rubbed  bright.  One  night  after  she  had  completed  her  hard 
task,  her  father  came  into  her  room.  "Gretchen,"  he  said, 
"I  want  you  to  arise  and  dress."  He  waited  until  the  child  was 
completely  dressed,  as  if  she  were  to  go  out  upon  the  street;  then 
he  said,  "I  want  you  to  come  to  the  kitchen."  He  there  pointed 
out  to  Gretchen  that  in  her  haste  she  had  let  fall  a  single  drop 
of  stove-blacking  upon  the  floor.  He  commanded  her  to  do  the 
entire  task  over  again  faultlessly,  and  he  waited  while  it  was  done. 
Gretchen  shed  bitter  tears  alone  in  her  bed  afterwards,  but  her 
father  never  knew  it.  That  father  would  be  considered  a  cruel 
tyrant  by  ninety-nine  Americans  out  of  one  hundred,  but  every 
one  of  his  children  is  a  most  successful  American  citizen  and 
Gretchen  Schmidt  is  probably  the  most  efiicient  teacher  of  needle- 
work in  the  United  States.  She  can  make  a  half  dozen 
kinds  of  lace  and  do  any  sort  of  embroidery  that  is  worth  doing, 
and  produce  perfectly  fitting  and  faultlessly  made  garments  of 
every  kind.  Slovenly  work  is  absolutely  impossible  to  her. 
Was  her  father's  discipline  valueless? 

€L  Let  us  look  over  the  work  of  the  past  year  rather  thoughtfully. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  been  giving  our  children  that 
which  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them. 
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Right  or  wrong  we  are  through  with  the  year's  class,  but  we  are 
to  have  another  class  next  year.  Can  we)[not  do  better  by  them? 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  more  seriously  every  day  as  we  present  this 
topic  or  that;  Why?  Why?  Why?  Let  us  not  be  bound  by  our 
past.  Let  us  be  open  to  perceive  new  truths.  Let  us  keep  alive. 
'To  hold  the  same  opinions  at  forty  that  we  held  at  twenty," 
says  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "is  to  confess  to  having  been  birched 
for  twenty  years  to  no  purpose." 

€L  The  frontispiece  this  month  is  from  an  announcement  published 
by  Ginn  &  Company.  The  design  is  by  Hr.  C.  Chester  Lane. 
It  is  reproduced  here  as  a  suggestion  for  a  Promotion  Day  pro- 
gram cover.  Of  course  upon  the  program  the  schoolhouse 
should  be  that  in  which  the  exercises  are  held,  but  the  color 
scheme  might  very  properly  remain  as  Hr.  Lane  has  given  it 
to  us,  for  the  design  could  be  drawn  on  the  cover  in  waterproof 
India  ink,  a  single  wash  added  to  it,  and  the  lettering  drawn 
afterward  with  toned  white;  or,  to  simplify  it  still  more,  the 
lettering  might  be  in  black. 

€L  The  contributed  articles  this  month  present  an  unusual  variety. 
Hr.  Dana,  as  usual,  shocks  us  out  of  our  complacency  and  en- 
larges our  vision;  Hiss  Hyde  shows  us  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  toy  house  in  a  most  successful  fashion;  the  other  contributors 
present  suggestive  results  in  applied  design,  all  inspiring  to  those 
who  would  make  the  last  piece  of  work  of  the  year  their  best  work. 
The  plates  on  pages  909  and  910  are  presented  as  examples 
of  handling  appropriate  to  the  season.  The  drawings  of  the 
young  birds  are  by  Hiss  Bess  Cleaveland,  of  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia.  They  are  drawn  on  gray  paper  with  pencil  and  white 
crayon,  and  render  most  effectively  the  fluffy  qualities  of  the 
nestling.  The  dandelions  are  reproduced  from  a  plate  in  the 
Practical  Teachers'  Art  Honthly.    They  show  the  sort  of  pen 
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drawing  recommended  for  English  children.  Both  these  plates 
are  examples  of  well  informed  representation. 

€L  The  calendar  for  the  month  has  as  its  chief  decoration  a  June 
landscape,  a  New  England  pasture  with  the  big  white  clouds 
boiling  up  behind  a  clump  of  pines.  Draw  the  clear  sky  with 
horizontal  strokes  of  the  side  crayon  and  rub  it  down  smooth 
with  the  thumb.  Use  vertical  strokes  for  the  foreground.  Rub 
down  here  and  there  with  a  horizontal  touch.  Draw  the  pines 
with  the  eraser,  using  charcoal  for  the  darker  touches.  Draw 
the  clouds  with  the  end  of  the  white  crayon,  bearing  on  very  hard 
indeed  when  adding  the  final  high  lights.  Other  details  in  the 
foreground  may  be  added  with  the  end  of  the  crayon  or  charcoal. 
The  calendars  for  next  year  will  be  of  a  different  type.  The 
conventional  border  will  not  be  retained  month  after  month, 
and  line  drawing  —  DRAWING— .will  be  emphasized. 

C  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  drawing  throughout  the  country 
should  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  duty  on  works 
of  art.  The  wealthy  who  own  valuable  paintings  imported 
from  Europe  are  always  ready  to  loan  them  for  public  exhibition. 
The  loan  exhibition  of  the  Copley  Society  of  Boston  opened  to 
the  public  March  nth,  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
paintings  representing  the  French  school  of  1830,  works  by  Corot, 
Millet,  Rosseau,  Troyon,  Daubigny,  Diaz,  Duprey,  Fromentin, 
Delacroix,  Courbet,  and  others,  the  insurance  valuation  of  which 
amounted  to  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under 
our  present  tariff  this  collection  of  masterpieces,  whose  influence 
for  good  taste  and  for  the  better  knowledge  of  art  is  immeasurable, 
could  not  be  brought  to  this  country  except  by  the  payment  of 
a  duty  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Think  how 
many  additional  works  of  the  greatest  educational  value  that 
amount  of  money  would  purchase.    The  Copley  Society  has  been 
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foremost  in  conducting  notable  loan  exhibitions,  the  most  famous 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibit,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  within  the  Copley  Society  originated 
the  present  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  works 
of  art. 

€L  A  new  educational  movement  which  promises  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  significance  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Lincoln 
Educational  League,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  immediate  object  of  which  is  to  place  in  every 
schoolroom  in  America  a  bronze  tablet  containing  the  Gettjrs- 
burg  address  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Americans  should  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  this  address  is  displayed  upon  the  walls  of  Oxford 
University,  England,  as  an  example  to  the  students  of  how  much 
can  be  said  in  a  few  English  words. 

€L  Before  the  June  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  reaches  its 
subscribers,  the  American  exhibit  for  the  London  Congress  will 
be  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  and  many  American  teachers 
who  are  to  attend  the  Congress  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel,  will  have  set  sail.  The  American  Sec- 
retary to  the  Official  Committee  recently  received  the  following 
communication  from  Hr.  C.  Myles  Mathews,  the  Organizing 
Secretary  of  the  British  Committee: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Committee  it  was  voted: 

(a)  That  the  brief  summary  required  by  regulation  i  (page  15  of  the 
Congress  circular)  of  all  papers  accepted  for  the  Congress,  be  translated  into 
the  three  official  languages  of  the  Congress  and  circulated,  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress,  free  of  charge,  among  all  members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
joined  before  July  ist,  1908,  and  sold  at  a  price  of  1/  per  copy  to  all  members 
joining  after  that  date  and  to  the  general  public. 

(b)  That,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  prints  of  such  papers  as  are 
to  be  read  during  any  day  be  available  to  Congress  members  free  of  charge 
in  the  languages  in  which  such  papers  are  written  and  in  galley-proof  form* 
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(c)  That  an  official  report  of  the  proceedingB  of  the  Congress  be  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Congress,  and  that  such  report  contain  among  other 
things  a  list  of  all  Congress  members,  a  list  of  all  subscriptions  and  donations 
received,  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  including  both  papers, 
and  discussions,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  be  determined  by  the  British 
Committee ;  that  such  report  be  supplied  free  of  charge  to  all  delegates  and  to 
all  members  of  the  Congress  who  have  subscribed  not  less  than  one  guinea 
to  its  funds ;  that  such  report  be  sold  to  such  other  members  as  may  have  ordered 
and  prepaid  for  the  same  at  such  price  as  may  be  determined  by  the  British 
Committee;  and  further  that  such  report  be  sold  to  the  general  public  at  such 
price,  not  being  less  than  the  price  paid  by  Congress  members,  as  maybe 
determined  by  the  British  Committee. 

The  summer  of  1908  will  be  notable  for  the  large  number 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  who  will  visit  Europe, 
and  come  home  inspired  to  do  better  work.  The  School  Arts 
Book  itself  is  going  over  and  will  so  rettun. 

C  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  designated  and  authorized  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Carter,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  to 
represent  the  Department  as  delegates  to  the  Third  International 
Art  Congress,  and  to  make  an  official  report  of  the  proceedings 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  action  is  the  result  of  an 
invitation  sent  to  the  United  States  government  through  the 
customary  diplomatic  channels  by  the  official  British  Committee. 

C  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  School  Arts  Book  has  been 
repeatedly  grieved  by  the  death  of  many  brilliant  and  promising 
contemporaries,  and  therefore  begins  to  regard  a  new  child, 
especially  a  bright  one,  with  a  somewhat  anxious  joy,  the  Book 
cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  upon  its  advent  such  a  neat 
little  periodical  as  Building  Craft,  published  monthly  by  Will 
P,  Himty  2ndy  Milton,  Mass.,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  home 
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furnishers.  The  first  number  gave  detailed  directions  for  the 
making  of  a  mission  clock  and  a  hall  settle.  The  second  described 
the  building  of  a  camp  and  the  making  of  piazza  furniture.  The 
subscription  pride  of  this  new  magazine  is  a  dollar  a  year.  All 
success  to  you,  brother!  "The  goblins  'U  git  yer  if  yer  don't 
watch  out." 

€L  A  new  series  of  drawing  books  was  never  anticipated  with 
greater  interest  or  with  higher  hopes,  than  the  series  by  Hiss 
Seegmiller  of  Indianapolis  soon  to  be  published  by  Atkinson, 
Mentzer  &  Grover  of  Chicago.  If  author  and  pubUsher  attain 
in  this  case  the  standard  they  reached  in  "Primary  Hand  Work," 
their  drawing  books  will  take  first  place  at  once. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Bailey : —  Norfolk,  Va.,  March  lo,  1908. 

The  School  Arts  Book  is  so  instructiye  and  full  of  helpful  ideas  that  I 
simply  could  not  do  without  it. 

I  am  always  so  glad  for  suggestions  for  third  and  fourth  grades,  for  from 
these  grades,  in  the  schools  where  I  teach,  come  least  satisfactory  results. 
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This  little  bookmark  gave  to  the  children  in  these  grades  much  pleasure. 
The  idea  is  passed  along  with  the  hope  that  other  teachers  will  use  it. 

A   piece    of  light  Veight  drawing 
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paper,  3x5  1-2  inches,  is  folded  (see 
illustration)  and  the  lap  pasted.  The 
butterfly,  drawn,  colored,  and  cut  out 
in  required  shape,  slips  on  comer  of 
page  and  ^looks  very  real  when  one 
opens  the  book.  Yours  truly, 

Rhoda  G.  Fowler. 


13  Chapin  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  14,  1908. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey : — 

In  the  March  number  of  The  School 
Arts  Book  I  read  with  interest  the 
editorial  about  *'Life  being  the  key 
note."  "Whatever  we  study  let  us 
think  of  the  thing  as  being  alive  and 
let  us  try  to  make  it  alive."  I  have 
just  mailed  to  you  some  drawings 
made  by  the  children  of  Almy  Street 
Kindergarten  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you. 
We  studied  the  movements  of  a  boy 
running,  then  represented  with  sticks  and  lentils  on  the  tables,  boys  running 
and  flying  kites,  after  which  drawings  were  made  on  the  blackboard,  photo- 
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graphs  of  which  are  enclosed.    One  little  fellow  who   was  not  present  at  the 
time  the  drawings  were  made  said,  while  pointing  at  o^ne  boy  who  appeared 

to  be  walking  and   another 

ahead   running,     "This    one 

says,    *Here,  Patsy,  wait  for 

me.' "    The  cards  were  sewed 

by  the  same  children,  blank 

cards,    needles    and  worsted 

being  given   them   with   the 

suggestion  that  they  make  a 

picture  of  a  boy  flying  a  kite. 

The  other  pictures  were  made 

when  they  had  the  privilege 

of  drawing   what  they  liked. 

Jack  be  Nimble  appeared  on 

the  paper  of  one  child,  then 

others  quickly  produced  it.'^I 

would   be   very   grateful  ^for 

any  criticisms  or  suggestions 

from  you.  f- 

Enclose    postage  for    the 

return  of  the  pictures  if^  you 

do  not  care  for  them.        Q  | 
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The  School  Arts  Book  is  full  of  good  things;  I  wait  anxiously  for  it  from 
one  month  to  another.  Respectfully,  JuUa  Pepper. 
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The  decorative  panel  on 
this  page  id  taken  from 
The  Old  Comer  Bookstore's 
Monthly  List  of  the  Latest 
Books,  Boston,  Mass.,  for 
March,  1908. 

Educational  Wood  Working 
for  School  and  Home. 
By  Joseph  C.Park.  310 
pp.  5x71-2,  with  263 
figures  in  the  text.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  by  a  successful 
teacher  is  a  most  comprehensive 
handbook.  It  will  answer  about 
every  question  likely  to  arise  in 
any  manual  training  shop  from 
what  tools  to  select  to  the  amount 
of  wood  to  use,  from  how  to  lace 
a  belt  to  how  to  make  any  com- 
mon object,  from  how  geometric 
problems  are  laid  out  to  how  hard 
wood  grows.  A  graded  course  of 
study  and  several  useful  appen- 
dices to  help  one  in  estimating 
stock,  translating  one  system  of 
measures  into  another,  etc.,  furnish  additional  information  of  inmiediate  value  to 
the  beginner.  While  the  esthetic  appearance  of  the  volume  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  plates,  and  in  the  scale  of  the  illus- 
trations, the  volume  is  neatly  bound  with  a  temperate  cover  designed  in 
unassuming  colors. 

Art  Education  for  High  Schools.    The  Prang  Educational  Co., 
New  York.    A  manual  of  346  pages,  7x9,  profusely  illus- 
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trated  in  black-and-white  and  color.    $1.25  per  copy,  post- 
.    paid,  discount  to  schools  if  ordered  in  quantities. 

This  is  a  book  long  desired  by  the  supervisors  and  teachers  of  drawing. 
It  is  in  fact  the  first  handbook  for  high  schools  of  any  considerable  value.  The 
chapters  deal  with  pictorial  representation,  perspective  drawing,  figure  and 
animal  drawing,  constructive  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  design,  historic 
ornament,  and  art  history.  The  plates  range  from  the  simplest  geometric 
diagrams  to  the  most  faithful  reproductions  of  drawing  in  color  that  the  modem 
reproducing  processes  are  capable  of  presenting.  One  cannot  conunend  too 
highly  the  method  of  teaching  which  the  book  advocates.  For  instance,  next 
a  photographic  view  is  printed  for  comparison  a  carefully  spaced  decorative 
picture  based  upon  the  photograph.  On  one  page  is  an  animal  drawing  show- 
ing the  follies  of  attempting  to  draw  perfect  outlines  offhand,  and  next  it  the 
reproduction  of  a  first  sketch  by  an  artist  for  the  fixing  of  proportions.  Three 
plates  side  by  side  show  the  different  effects  produced  by  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  horizon  and  in  the  position  of  the  principal  object.  On  one  page  is  a 
pencil  sketch  interpreting  a  bit  of  landscape  in  values,  and  opposite,  the  same 
subject  drawn  in  pencil  with  the  colors  suggested  by  delicate  washes  of  water 
color.  In  animal  drawing  the  skeletons  are  shown  within  the  contour,  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  who  would  learn  to  draw  animals  well.  In  archi- 
tectural drawing  several  schemes  for  roofing  over  the  same  plan  are  shown 
side  by  side  and  architects'  drawings  are  actually  reproduced  to  show  good 
technique.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  history  of  architecture  brought  down 
to  date  so  that  the  line  is  complete  from  the  pyramid  to  the  modem  skyscraper. 
If  one  were  to  criticize  the  book  at  all,  the  figure  drawing  and  the  design  could 
not  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Some  of  the  figure  drawing  is  admirable 
beyond  criticism.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  artist  who  produced  pages  77,  81,  and 
83  was  not  allowed  to  make  all  the  illustrations  in  this  chapter.  The  illustra^ 
tions  under  the  head  of  design  show  almost  an  equal  range.  Some  of  them, 
such  for  example,  as  those  on  page  237,  238,  and  272,  are  ideal.  But  let  us 
accept  thankfully  the  book  as  it  stands,  rejoicing  in  such  admirable  pencil 
sketches  as  those  on  pages  18  and  25,  such  capital  charcoal  studies  as  those 
on  pages  30  and  32,  such  admirable  examples  of  color  as  the  frontispiece  and 
the  plates  on  pages  12  and  33,  and  such  clear  sensible  text  as  the  book  presents 
throughout.  The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  adventuring  the  capital 
necessary  to  produce  such  a  volume.  It  ought  to  be  upon  the  desk  of  every 
supervisor  and  teacher  of  drawing  and  of  every  grammar  and  high  school 
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teacher  having  anything  to  do  with  this  branch  of  instruction  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Styles  of  Ornament.  By  Alexander  Speltz.  656  pp.  7  x  10. 
Four  hundred  pen-drawn  plates.  Bruno  Hessling  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  York.    S6.70. 

This  compendium  of  historic  ornament,  translated  from  the  German  by 
David  O'Connor,  contains  illustrations  not  only  of  architectural  detail  but  of 
textiles,  household  utensils,  weapons,  lettering,  etc.  In  addition  to  chapters 
upon  the  standard  historic  styles,  so  called,  there  are  chapters  on  Celtic-Germanic 
ornament,  early  Christian  ornament,  Barocco,  Rococco,  the  Colonial,  Empire, 
and  such  comparatively  obscure  varieties  of  ornament  as  the  Biedermeier  and 
the  ornament  of  the  Restoration  in  France.  Romanesque  ornament  is  called 
the  Roman  which  seems  rather  unfortunate  although  of  course  the  Roman- 
esque is  largely  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Roman.  Moorish  ornament, 
Saracenic,  Arabian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  are  classed  under  the  general  head 
of  Islam  ornament.  A  special  index,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  all  the  figures 
illustrated,  and  a  register  of  the  various  sources  from  which  material  has  been 
taken,  add  to  the  value  of  this  volume  as  a  reference  book.  The  plates,  in 
many  respects  excellent,  are  not  quite  as  well  drawn  as  the  plates  in  Meyer's 
Handbook,  but  they  present  a  most  welcome  variety  of  detail  under  each  style, 
and  are  perfectly  clear  in  their  rendering. 

Year-book  for  Drawing  Instructors.  A  voltune  of  750  pages,  quarto 
size.    Published  by  the  Hellwig  Publishing  Co.,  Hanover 
(Germany).     Si. 60  for  each  one  of  the  four  parts. 

This  unique  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  gives  authentic  information 
about  the  work  done  in  each  country  all  over  the  world.  As  an  encyclopaedia 
of  general  information,  of  names  and  addresses  of  large  schools,  of  periodicals 
published  in  the  interests  of  Drawing  instruction,  of  associations  of  Drawing 
teachers,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything^of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Art  Annual,  but  that  is  not  primarily  for  teachers 
of  drawing.  For  those  who  do  not  yet  realize  that  Drawing  is  more  and  more 
recognized  as  a  factor  in  general  education  all  over  the  world  this  book  is  not 
only  a  source  of  instruction  but  a  revelation.  While  giving  the  largest  share 
of  its  space  to  Germany,  this  volume  treats  accurately  and  fairly  of  France, 
Hungaria,    Belgium,  Netherlands,  England,  Finland,  Russia,  Japan,  Scotland 
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Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  etc.  The  chapter  on  United  States  is 
by  Herman  Bucher  of  New  York,  formerly  with  the  School  Arts  Book, 
owing  to  the  expense  of  so  large  a  book  the  publishers  have  decided  to  publish 
the  book  in  future  in  brochure  form,  retaining  the  size  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  as  heretofore  published.  It  may  be  purchased  through  the 
office  of  The  School  Arts  Book. 

Otir  Trees  and  How  to  Know  Them.  By  Arthur  I.  Emerson  and 
Clarence  H.  Weed.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $3.00. 

An  attractive  and  valuable  addition  to  nature  literature.  It  contains 
clear,  brief  descriptions  of  each  tree,  illustrated  by  excellent  group  photographs. 
Each  group  shows  the  tree,  a  spray  of  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  or  seeds. 

Elementary  Woodwork,  and  Elementary  Turning.    By  Frank  H. 
Selden.    Rand,  HcNally  &  Co.     Si. 00  each.     (Special  dis- 
count to  schools.) 
Two  excellent  books.    They  contain  practical  descriptions  of  the  processes 
involved.    The  text  is  supplemented  by  well  chosen  photogri^hs  which  illus- 
trate the  subject  fully. 

Making  and  Reading  Drawings.  By  A.  Edward  Rhodes,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.    75  cents. 

Gives  in  clear,  concise  statements,  supplemented  by  well  chosen  illustra- 
tions, just  what  a  beginner  should  know  regarding  working  drawings.  It 
contains  also  a  series  of  excellent  problems  for  classes  in  mechanical  drawing. 
Altogether  it  is  a  satisfactory  booklet. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

MODERN  ARTISTS.  By  Christian  Brinton.  Mr.  Brinton's  field  ranges 
from  eighteenth  century  Fragonard  to  Sargent,  Gari  Melchers,  and  Zuloaga. 
The  personal  element  and  the  element  of  nationality  are  emphasized  in 
the  criticism.    Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $6  net. 

THE  CICERONE.  An  Art  Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy.  By  Jacob  Burckhardt; 
translated  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough.  The  usefulness  of  this  guide  to  and 
history  of  Italian  art  has  been  increased,  in  the  new  edition,  by  a  number 
of  illustrations.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  TREES.  By  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton.  Adapted  for 
popular  study  but  unusually  complete  and  very  fully  illustrated.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    $7.50  net 

THE  SHELL  BOOK.  By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers.  Illustrated  in  color,  etc.  Miss 
Rogers  has  found  a  new  and  delightful  subject  for  a  popular  nature  book. 
She  describes  some  shell  industries,  such  as  pearl  fisheries  and  snail  farm- 
ing, and  tells  how  to  make  aquaria.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $4  net. 

TREES  IN  NATURE,  MYTH  AND  ART.  By  J.  Ernest  Phythian.  <«The 
Soul  of  a  Tree,"  "Tree-worship,"  "The  Architecture  of  Trees,"  and  "Trees 
in  Architecture"  are  the  subjects  of  some  of  Mr.  Phythian's  essays.  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

WINDOW  GARDENING.  By  Herman  B.  Domer.  Directions  for  choosing 
and  growing  house  plants,  intended  particularly  for  the  use  of  teachers 
who  want  to  have  flowers  in  their  schoolrooms.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

THE  HAY  MAGAZINES 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO  for  May  opens  with  an  article  on  John 
W.  Alexander,  by  Arthur  Hoeber,  with  nine  illustrations  of  the  artist's 
work,  eight  of  which  are  unusually  fine  portraits.  An  illustrated  article 
is  contributed  by  Frank  Rutter  on  "A  Pioneer  Painter  of  Holland;  William 
Roelofs;"  and  Georg  Bri^chner  writes  of  Bruno  Liljefors,  a  Swedish  painter 
of  birds  and  animals  in  their  native  haunts.  The  reproductions  of  some 
old  Austrian  cupboards  offer  suggestions  to  teachers  of  design.  The 
illustrations  accompanying  the  notes  on  Thej  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  will  perhaps  best  repay  study. 

THE  CENTURY  for  May.  The  most  interesting  pictures  are  those  showing 
some  Mexican  churches,  from  photographs  by  Henry  Ravell.  As  a  study 
in  color,  the  frontispiece  by  Sigismond  de  Ivanowski  is  worthy  of  notice. 

In  THE  PRINTING  ART  for  May,  the  illustration  opposite  page  168  is  notable 
as  being  an  enlargement  from  a  Lumi^re  autochrome  plate  direct  from 
nature.  Color  photography  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  with  great  possibil- 
ities. The  article  on  "General  Intelligence  in  Printing"  by  Henry  Turner 
Bailey  is  an  excellently  clear  and  helpful  statement  of  the  principles  now 
gaining  ground  in  modem  printing  and  which  are  leading  to  a  return 
to  the  standards  of  Plantin  expressed  with  the  wealth  of  media  available 
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in  the  twentieth  century.    The  article  is  of  interest  to  all  who  care  for 
good  design  in  any  field. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  May  contains  an  illustrated  article  on  *<The  Art  of 
Horatio  Walker*'  by  Marion  Winthrop;  also  Mr.  Batchelder's  eighth 
article  on  **Design  in  Theory  and  Practice."  The  sketches  of  New  York 
skyscrapers  are  of  interest  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  from  a  conmiercial 
point  of  view,  the  drawing  on  page  169  being  especially  good. 

MASTERS  IN  ART  for  January  (the  latest  issue)  is  devoted  to  Edouard  Manet 
of  the  French  School,  whose  work  was  fully  recognized  and  appreciated 
only  after  his  death.  An  account  of  his  life  is  given,  criticisms  of  his 
work,  and  the  usual  fine  half-tone  reproductions  of  his  paintings. 

HARPER'S  for  May  contains  two  reproductions  in  color  of  paintings  by  Howard 
Pyle;  also  more  of  Vernon  Howe  Bailey's  pencil  sketches,  illustrating 
"Through  London  by  Canal."  Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Stephens's  drawings 
are  always  attractive.  Mr.  Sharp's  article  on  "Timon  of  Athens"  is 
accompanied  by  two  drawings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  R.  A.  The  finest 
thing  in  the  number  however  is  Henry  Wolf's  engraving  of  *'Lady  Sheffield" 
by  Gainsborough. 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  MAKB  TH  1 S  P^^C^  o^  WORK  MY  BB8T 

APRIL  CONTEST 

AWARDS 
First  Prize,  Book,  School  Arts  Bird  Outline  Packet,  and  Badge 
with  gold  decoration. 
Elsie  Livingston,  VI, 

Second  Prize,  a  copy  of  Blackboard  Drawing,  and  Badge  with 
silver  decoration. 

Achille  Brodeur,  VIII,  141  Mountain  Ave.,  Revere,  Mass. 
""Irene  Davidson,  VIII,  515  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Helen  Good,  VI,  1136  E.  Channel  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Frances  Ritzi,  VII,  6007  Arcade  St.,  CoUinwood,  Ohio. 
Elena  Vives,  VI,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

Third  Prize,  a  box  of  American  Crayon  Co.'s  Crayograph,  and  Badge. 
Virden  Bates,  VII,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Bessie  Beach,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Esther  Cowles,  IV,  E.  Northfield,  Mass. 
Harold  Green,  VII,  West  Gill  School,  Gill,  Mass. 
Harry  Harvey,  4022  Jennie  Ave.,  CoUinwood,  Ohio. 
Elmer  Holley,  VII,  Forestville,  Conn. 
Horace  Ingraham,  U,  1 1  Lincoln  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Librado  Net,  IV,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 
Gertrude  E.  Peck,  IX,  E.  Shelburne,  Mass. 
Hazel  M.  Roberts,  VIII,  Montague  City,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

♦Ruth  Anderson,  VH,  18  Nutting  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Sally  Andrews,  V,  Park  Avenue,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
♦Josephine  Atwood,  IX,  Box  428,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
Henry  Averill,  VIII,  32  Goodwin  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Horace  Baker,  VI,  Chatham,  Mass. 
♦George  Brow,  IV,  Commercial  St.,  E.  Braintree,  Mass. 
Joseph  R.  Brown,  Box  769,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  previoiu  contest. 
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*Ida  Campbell,  IX,  Box  443,  Proyincetown,  Mass. 
Irene  Cerutti,  VI,  165  Lark  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Scott  Damin,  VI,  17  Maple  St,  Augusta,  Me. 

Edith  DuUes,  VI,  Franklin  School, 

*C.  Dutcher,  VII,  Riyenide  Ave.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Karl  Ehricke,  VI,  346  Clinton  Av«.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*Ella  May  Field,  Vm,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Alan  Fl3rnn,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Arthur  Garabrant,  VI,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Maggie  Gayer,  HI,  56  Inghmer  Place,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Eugene  Girard,  VI,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Walter  S.  Hall,  Vm,  30  Garnet  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

IKOllie  Hogan,  880  Chestnut  St.,  CoUinwood,  Ohio. 

Hazel  Holt,  H,  North  Side  School,  Minot,  N.  D. 

Howard  Imhoff,  VHI,  3407  W.  Mission  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

*Edith  Jackson,  V,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Murl  Johnson,  I,  Blaine's  Lane,  Stockton,  Cal. 

James  Slelliher,  IV,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Kershaw,  m,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Harold  Lanphear,  HI,  Avondale  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Lilian  Martin,  V,  Buckland  School,  Shdbume  Falls,  Mass. 

Harold  Moore,  VII,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

James  Morris,  V,  ^nter  Street  School,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Evalyn  Nedeo,  V,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Clarence  Rasmussen,  VII,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Esther  Rydstedt,  VI,  Hall  Hill  School,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Jennie  Sewell,  VHI,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Grace  Soper,  H,  Jfo.  i  School,  Hampden,  Mass. 

Hazel  Tanner,  VII,  Montague  City,  Mass. 

Grant  Thompson,  H,  N.  Ward  School,  Minot,  N.  D. 

George  Whitcomb,  H,  North  Side  School,  Minot,  N.  D. 

Ruth  ^ckham.  Hall's  Free  School,  Moody,  Hanover  Co.,  Va. 

Honorable  Mention 

Arlie  Abramson,  Painesville  Ruth  Baker,  Harwich 

Waldo  Allen,  E.  Shelbume  Mary  Bard,  Oileans 

Janet  Amdt,  Stockton  Lillian  Bates,  CoUinwood 


*A  winner  of  honors  in  some  preyious  oontett. 
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Flossie  Best,  Augusta 
Dean  Booth,  Geneva 
Bessie  L.  Brown,  Riverside 
*lfarion  Buck,  Fitchburg 
Mercedes  Castaign,  Ponce,  P.  R. 
Elbridge  Chickering,  Turners  Fails 
Ralph  Clark,  Bristol 
Beula  Courtney,  Painesville 
*Edith  Crandall,  Westerly 
Mildred  Currie,  Westerly 
Harris  Cutler,  Fitchburg 
Emmett  Danbacher,  Stockton 
Mae  V.  Davis,  E.  Shelbume 
Thomas  Dockry,  Painesville 
Dorris  Doty,  Painesville 
Paul  Dudley,  Guilford 
Marie  Fauchald,  Minot 
Franklin  Field,  Montague 
*Daniel  G.  Fox,  Boston 
Albert  Frazier,  E.  Braintree 
George  Frazier,  E.  Braintree 
Frank  Gordon,  Painesville 
Joseph  W.  Green,  Warwick 
Oliver  Green,  Gill 
Guy  Grifi^n,  Albany 
Enid  Groves,  Stockton 
"^Astrid  M.  Gustafson,  Fitchburg 
Selmar  Halla,  Minot 
Mae  Haver,  Albany 
Joseph  Hayde,  Turners  Falls 
Nellie  Hutchison,  CoUinwood 
Bertha  Ingham,  Montague  City 
Florence  Jillson,  Guilford 
Victor  Johnson,  £.  Braintree 
Gwendolyn  Jones,  Oradell 
Gladys  Keeley,  Collinwood 
Joseph  Klink,  Franklin  School 


Rudolf  Kramer,  Cedar  Fails 
Robert  Large,  Bristol 
Mabelle  Little,  Augusta 
Adelaide  Livingston,  Painesville 
Spencer  Loveland,  Chatham 
*HUja  Mattson,  Fitchburg 
Elmer  McMahon,  Painesville 
Dora  Meigs,  Augusta 
Harry  Memer,  Cedar  Falls 
Florence  A.  Nelson,  Fitchburg 
Ella  Neven,  Turners  Falls 
'^XeRoy  Nickerson,  E.  Harwich 
Mory  MoUa  Oblak,  Collinwood 
Robert  Payne,  Geneva 
*Mary  M.  Peck,  Bristol 
Rangnar  Peterson,  E.  Longmeadow 
Eugene  Poole,  Wilbraham 
James  Regan,  Lincoln  School 
Oscar  Renta,  Ponce,  P.  R. 
Lillian  Reum,  Turners  Falls 
Fred  Richter,  Hampden 
Leola  Rigby,  Painesville 
Lindal  Rogers,  Chatham 
Rose  Schneider,  Turners  Falls 
Isabella  Schreiber,  Westerly 
Bessie  Sharpe,  Haydenville 
Dorothy  Spring,  Geneva 
Hazel  Stevens,  Painesville 
Crawford  Swelby,  Turners  Falls 

Sylvia  V ,  Nordhoff  School. 

♦WilUam  Vahlgren,  Fitchburg 
Selena  Veal,  Westerly 
Mary  Volton,  Provincetown 
J.  Wall,  Bristol 
Fred  Westlake,  Geneva 
Edith  M.  White,  Fitchburg 
Walter  Wileski,  Turners  Falls 


*A  wiDiMr  of  boQQrit  in  pom«  previous  contest. 
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EDITOR  THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  GUILD 

SPECIAL  PRIZES 

Nattire  Packet. 

Fifth  Grade,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

Bird  Packet.    • 

West  Gill  School,  Gill,  Mass. 

The  first  prize  this  month  was  awarded  to  a  drawing  selected 
from  a  package  of  several  score,  not  one  sheet  of  the  entire  set 
nor  the  wrapper  in  which  they  came  giving  a  hint  of  the  town 
or  city  from  which  they  were  sent.  The  only  identifying  mark, 
beyond  the  name  of  the  pupil  and  the  grade,  was  the  occasional 
name  of  the  school,  Lincoln  School,  Liberty  School,  Franklin 
School,  but  schools  bearing  the  same  name  occur  in  every  state 
in  the  Union.  It  will  be  impossible  to  deliver  the  first  prize, 
or  any  others  which  the  pupils  from  this  town  win,  until  some- 
body sends  to  the  editor  additional  information. 

Several  packages  of  drawings  were  sent  to  Worcester  not- 
withstanding the  clearly  printed  directions  in  The  School  Arts 
Book.  These  drawings  have  to  be  forwarded  to  North  Scituate 
by  express,  and  as  the  final  proof  goes  to  the  printers  they  have 
not  yet  arrived.  The  drawings  will  be  reserved  and  entered  in 
the  next  contest. 

Every  month  a  new  town  or  two  appears  as  a  contestant. 
This  is  highly  satisfactory,  for  it  shows  an  ever  widening 
interest  not  only  in  The  School  Arts  Book  and  its  courses 
but  in  art  education.  We  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  be 
able  to  offer  even  more  attractive  prizes  than  heretofore.  We 
propose  to  give  a  larger  number  of  special  prizes  diuing  the 
coming  year  to  high  school  pupils  and  pupils  in  private  schools 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  The 
School  Arts  Book. 
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Please  remember  the  regulations: 

Pupils  whose  names  have  appeared  in  The  School  Arts  Book  as  haying 
received  an  award,  must  place  on  the  face  of  every  sheet  submitted  thereafter 
a  G»  for  (Guild)  with  characters  enclosed  to  indicate  the  highest  award  received 
and  the  year  it  was  received,  as  follows: 


These  mean^  taken  in  order  from  left  to  right,  Received  First  Prize  in 
1905;  Second  Prize  in  1906;  Third  Prize  in  1907;  Fourth  Prize  in  1906;  Mention 
in  X907.  For  example,  if  John  Jones  receives  an  Honorable  Mention,  there- 
after he  puts  M  and  the  year,  in  a  G  on  the  face  of  his  next  drawing  submitted. 
If  on  that  drawing  he  gets  a  Fourth  Prize,  upon  the  next  drawing  he  sends  in, 
he  must  put  a  4,  and  the  date  and  so  on.  If  he  should  receive  a  Mention  after 
having  won  a  Second  Prize,  he  will  write  2  and  the  date  on  his  later  drawings, 
for  that  is  the  highest  award  he  has  received. 

K9*^Tho6e  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  is  made,  but  no 
other  prizes  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

^9^he  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

i^^Remember  to  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of 
each  sheet.    Send  the  drawings  flat. 

9^^U  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are  made. 

9^f^A  blue  cross  on  a  returned  drawing  means  'It  might  be  worse  I"  A  blue 
star,  fair ;  a  red  star,  good ;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are 
usually  the  sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  The  Davis  Press. 
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SCHOOL  ARTS  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  information  ready 
for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PAIimif G 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  (Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard). 

Conducted  by  Arthur  R.  Freedlander.  Fourth  season,  July  ist-Sept.  15. 
Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  mediums.  Outdoor  classes:  Landsci^  and 
figure,  with  three  criticisms  per  week.  Special  course  for  students  of  Archi- 
tecture to  develop  facility  in  the  handling  of  water  color.  The  town  and 
surrounding  country  offer  interesting  material  to  the  student.  For  recreation 
there  is  excellent  boating  and  bathing.  Terms:  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 
Special  two  weeks'  course,  ten  dollars.  For  prospectus  and  further  informa- 
tion address,  A.  R.  Freedlander,  80  West  40th  St.,  New  York. City;  after  June 
30,  Vineyard  Haven. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHHIC  INSTITUTE 

Peoria,  HI.,  June  39  to  August  i,  1908. 

The  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy  was 
organized  for  the  special  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  strong,  practical 
vacation  courses  in  Manual  Training,  Applied  Art  and  Domestic  Economy. 
The  courses  offered  in  this  school  are  just  as  strong  as  those  given  during  the 
regular  school  year,  and  credits  earned  in  the  summer  are  allowed  to  count 
toward  the  Teacher's  Certificate.  All  the  summer  courses  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts, 
or  those  who  wish  to  become  such.  The  school  is  not  too  large  to  allow  each 
student  to  come  into  close  personal  relations  with  his  instructors.  The  attend- 
ance in  1904  was  55;  in  1905,  70;  in  1906,  80;  in  1907,  98.  Send  for  our 
circular. 

THE  CHICAGO  PRANG  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Chicago  School  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hugo  Froelich, 
assisted  by  a  faculty  especially  qualified  to  handle  the  different  departments. 
The  feature  of  the  school  will  be  the  presentation  of  the  principles  of  design  as 
affecting  the  art  instruction  in  all  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Another 
new  and  attractive  feature  of  the  Course  will  be  the  presentation  of  a  series  of 
suggestive  lessons  on  specific  topics,  which  will  be  developed  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  they  would  be  developed  under  schoolroom  conditions  in  the  different 
grades.  There  will  be  the  usual  opportunity  for  special  instruction  in  water 
color,  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  crafts,  such  as  leather  work,  pottery,  etc.  • 
Session  July  6th  to  July  25th. 
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THE  IOWA  PRANG  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  senaons  of  the  Iowa  Prang  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  the  art 
room  of  the  public  library.  Cedar  Rapids,  from  June  39th  to  July  X7th.  The 
school  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Teal,  formerly  of  the  Art  Aciuiemy 
of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Teal  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Grattan  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Troeger,  graduate  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department, 
Columbia  University. 

The  Course  will  aim  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Composition  and 
Design  in  their  relation  to  all  branches  of  art  and  handicraft.  The  iq»plication 
of  Design  in  pictorial  as  well  as  decorative  and  constructive  work  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  Course.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  handling  of  the  different 
mediums,  water  color,  pencil,  etc.,  and  to  designing  and  construction  of  the 
sample  articles  of  use. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FIHE  ARTS 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting,  E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  PX, 
Hale,  W.  M.  Pazton.  Modeling,  B.  L.  Pratt  Anatomy,  P.  L.  Hale.  Per- 
spective, A.  K.  Cross.  Department  of  Design :  C.  H.  Walker,  Director ;  Instruc- 
tors, Miss  K.  B.  Child,  Miss  L.  Maclnnis.  Metal  Work,  G.W.  Hunt  Paige 
and  Cummings  Traveling  Scholarships.  Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner,  Blake 
and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money  awarded  in  each  department; 
33d  year  begins  September  a8.  Ho  summer  classes.  For  circulars  and  terms, 
address  the  Manager,  Miss  Alice  F.  Brooks. 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY'S  OGUK QUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

AND  PAINTING 

July  7th  to  August  15th. 

Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color.  Course  in  Pencil  Drawing  especially 
adi^vted  to  teachers.  For  information  apply  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Ketcham, 
Secretary,  loio  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  or  Miss  Margaret  Patterson, 
Ariington  Heights,  Mass. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  6  to  August  14,  1908. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Sunmier  Session,  offers  instruction  in  Manual  Training 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  University  Shops  and  Drafting  Rooms.  The 
courses  in  Drawing  and  Design  are  given  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong. 
More  than  xoo  other  courses  in  25  departments.  Full  announcement  upon 
iqrplication  to  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THS  HAHDICRAFT  GUILD  OF  MmHBAPOUS 
Sttmmer  School  of  I>eii|;ii  and  Handicraft    Fourth  Annual  session,  June  15 
to  July  17, 1908. 

f  Faculty.  I>esi|;n  and  Composition,  Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  Author  of 
Principles  of  Design;  Metal  Work,  Doufi^  Donaldson;  Jewelry,  Mrs.  Ida 
Pdl  Conklin;  Pottery,  Florence  D.  Willets;  Caroline  Bckers,  Assistant,  Art 
Institute,  Chicago;  Leather,  Nelbert  Murphy;  Bookbinding,  Bdith  Griffith; 
Wood  Block  Printing,  Berta  Nabersberg;  StendUing,  Elizabeth  Norria;  Water 
Color;  M.  Emma  Roberts. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY.  Each  student  is  expected  to  take  the  course 
in  Composition  or  Design,  with  a  choice  of  crafts.  The  courses  are  planned 
for  beginners  as  well  as  advanced  students.  Those  having  studied  with  Mr. 
Batchdder  will  be  given  advanced  work.  The  principles  of  design  will  be 
developed  in  the  crafts.  The  Handicraft  Guild  is  now  housed  in  the  new  build- 
ing which  was  designed  to  suit  its  needs.  The  large  assembly  hall  will  prove 
an  ideal  place  for  Mr.  Batchelder's  daily  talks  and  criticisms  and  the  class 
rooms  are  well  lighted  and  equipped.  Application  should  be  made  early  and 
choice  of  crafts  specified.    Tenn>  June  15  to  July  17. 

Address  Florence  Wales,  Secretary  Handicraft  Guild,  89  Tenth  Street  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OFFICERS.  M,  Emma  Roberts,  President;  Florence  D.  Willets,  ^ce- 
president;  Florence  Wales,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Winter  Term  opens  Sept  15, 1908. 

COGGESHALL  CAMP  AlID  STUDIO 

At  Lanesville,  Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Open  until  September  xsth. 

Offers  a  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature  under 
an  experienced  teacher  who  has  studied  and  painted  in  many  lands.  Beginners 
and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  out-of-door  sketching  will  find 
here  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  directly  from  Nature  in  oil,  water  color, 
charcoal  or  pencil  by  new  and  simplified  methods.  The  Camp  buildings  and 
studio  were  designed  and  built  three  years  ago  especially  for  this  work  and  are 
situated  beside  the  sea  on  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  Cape  Ann  shore.  This  art 
students'  camp  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  comfortable  room,  good  board  and 
best  of  practical  instruction  with  pleasantest  vacation  surroundings  and  can 
accommodate  a  few  who  do  not  care  to  work  in  the  classes,  thus  enabling 
students  to  bring  friends  as  room-mates  who  would  enjoy  the  out-of-door  life. 
An  illustrated  booklet  on  application.  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street, 
Lowell,  Mass.    After  June   xsth  at  Lanesville. 
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METAL  WORK  AND  JEWELRY. 

Miss  Jennette  Pratt  announces  her  fourth  annual  summer  tenn  in  jewelry 
and  metal  work,  fromjjuly  6th  to  August  ist  inclusive,  in  her  studio,  835 
Fine^jArts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ni.  All  work  is  entirely  individual  and  a  course  is 
specially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  pupil.  Work  is  offered  from  the 
professional  standpoint,  as  a  craft,  and  from  the  educational  viewpoint,  for 
public  school  work.  The  benefit  of  a  thorough  training  at  Pratt  Insittute  as 
a  craftsman,  and  the  subsequent  developement  of  original  methods  of  using 
metal  as  an  edudational  medium  for  handwork  in  public  chools,  with  the  ex- 
perience and  practical  methods  of  the  active  and  successful  craftworker  and 
teacher,  is  offered  in  classes  of  such  limited  number  that  personal  instruction 
is  constant.  This  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  comparison  with  institute 
classes.    Further  information  upon  inquiry. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAHVIIIG  SCHOQL 
I  North  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  xst,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  especially 
for  Public  School  work:  Pottery,  Clay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work.  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi-Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting,  Theory 
and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing,  Theory 
Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A.  Thomas, 
Secretary. 

LOS  ANGELES  COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

312  Thome  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  offers  a  short  course  of  special  training  for  teachers,  covering  the  tech- 
nique of  charcoal,  pen,  pencil,  and  water  color.  The  specialty  of  the  school 
is  outdoor  sketching,  the  buildings  being  ideally  situated  for  the  purpose. 
There  will  be  simimer  classes  in  all  the  usual  branches,  including  pottery 
and  clay  modelling.    Send  for  circular.    W.  L.  Judson,  Director. 
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LYME  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
;    Thr  Seventh  Season  of  the  Lyme  Summer  School. 

WiU  open  as  usual  June  fifteenth  and  close  September  fifteenth.  The 
classes  will  be  under  .the  personal  instruction  and  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Vincent 
Du  Mond  who  will  give  three  criticisms  each  week.  Two  of  these  will  be  out 
of  doors  on  fiigure  and  landscape  painting.  The  third  will  be  a  general  talk 
based  upon  all  and  any  kind  of  work  produced  during  the  week.  This  has 
for  its  object  the  stimulating  of  personal  tendencies  and  eflforts  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the'esthetic  side  of  the  sunmier's  work.  It  has  proven  of  the  greatest 
value  to  students  and  teachers  alike. 

For  information  as  to  terms,  materials,  board,  railways  etc,  apply  to  Miss 
Martha  L.  Purdin,  131  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  After  June 
first,  Lyme,  Connecticut. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

The  Sunmier  School  of  1908  offers  the  following  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts : 
(x)  History  of  European  Architecture  to  A.  D.  1000,  and  (a)  History  of 
European  Architecture  from  A.  D.  1000  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance,  by 
Professor  H.  L.  Warren;  (3)  The  History  of  Ancient  Art,  by  Dr.  0.  S.  Tonks; 
(5)  Architectural  Design,  by  Professor  W.  L.  Mo^;  (6)  Design  as  Applied 
in  the  Arts,  and  (7)  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Representation,  by  Dr.  Denman 
W.  Ross,  assisted  by  Messrs  M.  Mower  and  E.  0.  Parker. 

Courses  in  Manual  Training:  (x)  Chipping,  Filing  and  Fitting;  (3)  Black- 
smithing  and  Pattern-making;  (3)  Foundry  Practice;  and  (4)  Machine  Shop 
Practice,  by  Messrs.  F.  R.  Pleasonton  and  F.  R.  Markham. 

For  particulars,  address  J.  L.  Love,  Chairman,  4  Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

BYRDCLIFFE  SXTMMER  SCHOOL 

Woodstock,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Children's  Classes.  Physical  culture.  Nature  study.  Drawing,  Dancing, 
Singing,  Carpentry. 

Ifiss  Hopkins  will  manage  a  house  for  the  residence  of  children  without 
their  parents.  Fee  for  board  and  tuition,  ten  weeks  $350.  Another  boarding 
house  for  students  and  children  with  their  parents;  rate  $8  per  week.  Fee 
for  each  class  $4  per  month.    Season,  July  i  to  September  X5. 

METAL  WORK.  Mr.  H.  L.  Martin  will  teach  a  class  of  adults.  The 
Summer  School  of  the  Art  Students'  League  has  its  headquarters  at  Wood- 
stock, one  and  one-half  miles  from  Byrddiffe. 
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ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  315  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Art  Students'  League  will  conduct  classes  in  Drawing  from  Life  and 
Antique,  Painting,  Illustration  and  Composition  under  Mr.  Edward  Dufner. 
Classes  will  begin  June  ist  and  continue  until  September  26th.  Ezcelleni 
opportunities  are  offered  to  teachers  and  those  students  who  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  League. 

Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York.  The  out-of-door  painting  classes 
of  the  Art  Students'  League  will  be  held  at  Woodstock,  New  York,  with  Mr. 
Birge  Harrison  as  instructor,  and  Mr.  John  Carlson  as  assistant.  Three 
criticisms  will  be  given  each  week;  two  in  the  field,  and  one  in  the  studio. 
Term  will  begin  June  ist  and  will  continue  until  October  15th.  Circulars 
will  be  mailed  on  application. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

Providence,  R.  I.,  June  39  to  August  i. 

Teachers  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  as  well  as  Students  and  Crafts- 
men will  find  an  unusual  opportunity  offered  them  in  the  courses  given  this 
summer.  Those  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  increased  know- 
ledge in  the  manual  arts  will  find  these  courses  very  helpful.  All  work  will 
be  credited  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  winter  session,  and  certificates  will  be 
issued  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  summer  course. 
Courses:  i.  Metal  Work  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  2.  Design, 
Theory  and  Practice.  3.  Out  Door  Sketch  Class.  4.  Book  Binding. 
5.  Jewelry  and  Silver-smithing.  6.  Manual  Training  for  Elementary  Schools. 
7.  Tooled  and  Modeled  Leather.  For  information  address,  Augustus  F.  Rose, 
Director. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  POTTERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PAULINE 
POTTERY. 

Edgerton,  Wisconsin. 

Opens  July  first  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Jacobus,  the  founder 
of  the  famous  Pauline  Pottery,  who  is  a  practical  potter  of  long  standing. 
Mrs.  Jacobus  will  be  assisted  by  competent  teachers.  Lessons  will  be  also 
given  in  tooled  leather,  stenciling  and  various  branches  in  arts  and  crafts.  All 
materials  furnished  at  lowest  possible  rates.  Application  should  be  made 
by  intending  students  as  early  as  possible  as  only  a  limited  number  can  be 
accommodated  at  pottery  place.  Catalogue  and  booklet  descriptive  of  the 
place  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Wamniburs,  Mo. 

Strong  and  practical  vacation  counei  in  Drawing;  Elementary  Manual 
Training,  Pottery,  Woodworking,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Manual  Arts, 
Furniture  Making,  Manual  Training  Detign,  Wood  Turning,  Sheet  Metal 
Working  in  Copper  and  Braia,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Manual 
Training,  Mechanical  Draughting,  Plain  Sewing,  Dressmaking,  Millinery 
Cooking. 

Term,  June  and  to  August  8th.  Tuition,  free.  For  bulletin  and  further 
information,  address  The  Registrar. 

THE  GLENWOOD  PRANG  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Campbell  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  again  conduct  the  Prang 
Summer  School  at  Glenwood,  Lake  Cayuga,  New  York.  Mr.  Campbell  will 
be  assisted  by  an  excellent  faculty,  including  Miss  Helen  Lucaa  of  Rochester, 
New  York  and  Mr.  Harry  E.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Indian- 
apolis High  School.    Session,  July  6th  to  July  aist. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  PROVINCES  OF 
CANADA. 

Meets  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  July  7th  to  a4th,  1908. 

An  excellent  course  in  Natural  Science,  Literature,  etc.  Full  information 
wlil  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Competent  instruction.    Thirteen  departments,  including  a  course  in 
Arts  and  Crafts,  with  an  enrollment  in  1907  of  298.    About  2,500  total  enroll- 
ment in  1907.    The  best  environmont  for  study.    Famous  lectures.    A  place 
whose  charms  are  noted.    Expense  moderate.    Catalogue  on  request. 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Summer  Term,  June  15  to  August  aa,  Ten  Weeks. 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood 
Carving,  China  Painting.  A  thorough  course  for  professional  students  and 
teachers  under  the  regular  instructors  of  the  Academy.  The  school  is  in 
Eden  Park  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  dty,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum. 
For  information  address  J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

Competent  instruction.  Thirteen  departments,  including  a  course  in 
Arts  and  Crafts,  with  an  enrollment  in  1907  of  2gS.  About  3,500  total  enroll- 
ment in  1907.  The  best  environment  for  study.  Famous  lectures.  A  place 
whose  charms  are  noted.  Expense  moderate.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  INDUSTRY  AND  ART 

COLONY. 

AT  BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MAINE. 

Courses  are  given  in  drawing  and  painting  from  nature,  applied  design, 
school  arts,  mechanical  drawing  and  manual  training.  Six  separate  depart- 
ments with  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher  in  charge  of  each.  Classes  for  super- 
intendents of  schools,  supervisors  and  teachers  of  manual  arts,  grade  teachers, 
art  students  and  high  school  pupils. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  accommodate  a  limited  number  who  do  not 
join  any  class.  The  school  is  located  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  natural  scenery  of  unusual  variety.  Here  one  may  dress 
in  their  most  comfortable  clothes,  lie  on  the  grass  under  the  spruces  or  take 
daily  excursions  among  the  islands  and  harbors  along  the  coast,  and  then 
enjoy  the  company  of  artists  and  good  companions  around  the  open  fire  at 
night.  Terms  very  low.  Rooms  must  be  engaged  in  advance  to  be  near  the 
School.  Send  for  illustrated  circular  to  A.  G.  Randall,  Director  of  Manual 
Arts,  137  DaboU  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

Offers  an  attractive  course  for  Teachers  of  School  Art  and  Manual  Express- 
sion,  broad,  artistic,  practical,  technical.  Full  diploma  for  supervising  or 
teaching  in  public  or  private  schools.  Catalog  and  terms  on  request.  The 
New  York  Normal  Art  School,  541  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

New  York  City. 

This  school  conducts  a  summer  class  in  '^Fashion  Drawing'*  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Cora  M.  Norman,  studios  i  and  3,  at  161  Columbus  Avenue, 
comer  67th  St.  Larger  studios  will  be  opened  in  the  fall,  a  new  floor  now 
being  built  for  this  purpose.  Should  a  sufficient  number  of  inquiries  be  received 
additional  Summer  classes,  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Dumond,  will  be  organized. 
Address  for  all  information  A.  C.  Friedrichs,  161  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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MIlfNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  FIlfE  ARTS 

Summer  Term,  June  15  to  August  15, 1908. 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  the  object,  out-door  sketching  for  beginners 
and  advanced  students,  Decorative  Design  and  Applied  Arts.  Sketching  from 
costumed  figure.  Composition  and  Illustration.  Special  class  in  eut-door 
painting  under  Mr.  Gustav  von  Schlegell,  late  of  Paris,  France. 

The  course  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools. 
The  school  rooms,  well  lighted  and  accessible  by  elevator,  are  situated  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  public  library  building.  For  particulars  apply  to  Robert 
Koehler,  Director,  IGnneapolis,  Minn. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOUTH 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.    Six  weeks,  June  23- July  31.    Draw- 
ing, manual  training,  arts  and  crafts. 

Six  courses  in  drawing;  nine. courses  in  manual  training  and  arts  and 
crafts.  Adapted  especially  to  needs  of  teachers  of  Southern  states.  Under 
the  general  direction  of  Professor  Royal  B.  Famum  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Art  and  Professor  F.  J.  Corl  of  Dupont  Manual  Training  School,  Louisville 
Progressive  courses,  covering  two,  three  and  four  years.  Bulletins  containing 
outlines  and  directions  for  home  study.  This  permits  teachers  to  do  consec- 
utive work  through  a  series  of  years.  Credits  given  for  this  work  accepted 
by  other  institutions.    For  further  information  address  P.  P.  Claxton,  Supt. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  TRAINIIVG  SCHOOLS 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin.    July  27,  1908  to  August  29,  1908. 
Nine  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.    Eleven  courses  in  Manual 
Training.    Equipment    Unsurpassed.    Experienced   Teachers.    For    Circular 
of  information  giving  details  address  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Situated  on  the  lake  front.  Credits  and  certificates  given  if  desired. 
Regular  faculty  all  summer.  Design,  Composition,  Illustration,  Crafts, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Still  Life,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life,  Metal  Work, 
Pottery,  Woodwork,  Methods,  Landscape.  Private  Students  have  benefits 
of  all  regular  classes.  Tuition  $25.00  for  three  summer  months.  List  of 
Boarding  places  on  application.  Teachers*  Class  begins  July  7th.  M.  M. 
Newman,  Secretary,  6  Madison  Street. 
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